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Roger STERNE* (gnudmm to Arcb- 
bidiop Sterne) Lieutenant in Handaside^s 
regiment, waa married to Agnee Hebert, 
widow of a Captain of good ikmily. Her 
fiunily name was (I believe) Nottle, tbougb 
upon recollection, that waa the name of her 
fttfaer-in-law, who waa a noted sutler in 
Flandera, in Queen Annexe wara, where my 
fiither married his wife's daughter, (N. & 
be was in debt to him), which was on Sep- 
tember 25, 1711, old style.— This Nuttle 
liad a son by my gnndmother, — a fine per- 
son of a man, but a graceless whelp! — ^what 
became of him I know not — ^The fiunily (if 
•nj left) live now at Clonmel, in the south 
ef Ireland ; at which town I was bom, No- 
vember 24, 1718, a few days after my mo- 
ther arrived firom Dunkirk. — ^My birth-day 



» Ifr. SteiiM was deteended flrom a fiunily of that 
BM ia Su&lk, one of which nttltd in Nottinghta- 
Hw ibllowiB( guMalofj la tztrnelad froai 
Tkotaa^'i DocatiM LeodineBaia, PL SUb 



nHQIf ITiailK, •TMuiML 




I of Bo(«r 
iOB,MarYoffc7 



LauiBHCx anaifi. 

The araM oT the fhnilj, anya OBillam, in hia book oT 
flmldnr. p. 77, are, Or« aehevron betweea three eroaaea 
lory, aaMe. The craet. on a wreath oThie edore. a 
larHa^ prefer. 

THftng areonataaoM are worthy of notlee, when 
<ug«Mclod with diWingaiehed charaetera. The anna 
•f Mr. Bleme'B fiunily are no otherwiee important 
dHB on account of the creet havinf aiRmled a hint 
iDT one or the flacet atorica in **The Sentimenul 



was ominous to my poor father, who wa% 
the day of oiur arrival, with many other 
bnve officers, broke, and sent adrift into 
the wide world, with a wife and two chil- 
dren ^-4he elder of which was Mary. She 
was bom at Lisle, in French Flanders, July 
10, 1712, new style.— This child was the 
most unfortunate : — She married one Wer . 
mana, in Dublin, — who used her most un 
merciflilly ; — spent his substance, became t 
bankrupt, and left my poor sister to shift 
for herself; which she was able to do but 
for a few months, for she went to a friend's 
house in the country, and died of a broken 
heart She was a most beautiful woman,— 
of a fine figure, and deserved a better fkte. 
—The regiment in which my father served 
being broke, he left Ireland as soon as I was 
able to be carried with the rest of his family, 
and came to the family seat at Elvington, 
near York, where his mother lived She 
was daughter to Sir Roger Jaques, and 
an heiress. There we sojourned fbr about 
ten months, when the regiment was estab- 
lished, and our household decamped with 
bag and baggage for Dublin.— Within a 
month of our arrival, my fiuher left ua, being 
ordered to Exeter; where, in a sad winter, 
my mother and her two children followed 
him, travelling from Liverpod, by land, to 
Plymouth.— (Melancholy description of this 
journey, not necessary to be transmitted 
here.)— In twelve months we were all sent 
back to Dublin.— My mother, with three of 
ua (fbr she lay-in at Plymouth of a boy« 
Joram) took ship at Bristol, fbr Ireland, and 
had a narrow escape from being cast away, 
by a leak springing up in the vessel — ^At 
length after many perils and struggles we 
got lo Dublin. There my fitther took a large 
houM, fumiahed it, and in a year and a-haira 



time spent a grei I deal of money. — ^In the 
year one thousaml seven hundred and nine- 
teen, all unhinged again ; the regiment was 
ordered, with many others, to the Isle of 
Wight, in order to embark for Spain m 
the Vigo expedition. We accompanied the 
regiment, and were driven into Milford- 
Haven, but landed at Bristol ; from thence, 
by land, to Plymouth again, and to the Isle 
of Wight ; — ^where, I remember, we staid 
encamped some time before the embarkation 
of the troops— -(in this expedition, from 
Bristol to Hampdiire, we lost poor Joram, 
— a pretty boy, four years old, of the small- 
pox) my mother, sister, and mjnaelf, re- 
mained at the Isle of Wight during the Vigo 
expedition, and until the regiment had got 
back to Wicklow, in Ireland ; from whence 
my father sent for us. — We had poor Joram^s 
loss supplied, during our stay in the Isle of 
Wight, by the birth of a girl, Anne, bom 
September the twenty-third, one thousand 
seven hundred and nineteen. — This pretty 
blossom fell at the age of three years, in the 
barracks of Dublin : — She was, as I well 
remember, of a fine delicate frame, not 
made to last long,— as were most of my 
father's babes. — We embarked for Dublin, 
and had a)l been cast away by a most vio- 
lent storm; but through the intercessions 
of my mother, the captain was prevailed 
upon to turn back into Wales, where we 
staid a month, and at length got into Dub- 
lin, and travelled by land to Wicklow; 
where my father had for some weeks given 
us over for lost — We lived in the barracks 
at Wicklow, one year— ^one thousand seven 
hundred and twenty) when Devijeher (so 
called after Colonel Devijeher) was bom'; 
from thence we decamped to stay half a 
year with Mr. Fetherston, a clergyman, 
about seven miles from Wicklow ; who be- 
ing a relation of my mother's, invited us to 
his parsonage at Anima — It was in this 
parish, during our stay, that I had that won< 
derful escape in billing through a mill-race 
whilst the mill was going, and of being 
taken up unhurt: the story is incredible, 
iHit known for tmth in al^ that part of Ire- 
land, where hundreds of tne common people 
flocked to see me. From hence we followed 
'Jie reinment to Dublin, where we lay in 
jic liarracks a year. In this year (one thou- 
uuKi seven hundred and twenty-one) I learnt 
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to write, &c. — The regiment ordered in 
twenty-two to Carrickfergus, in the north 
of Lw«M«jw We all decamped ; but got m 
further than Drogheda; — thence ordered 
to Mullengar, forty miles west, where, by 
Providence, we stumbled upon a kind rela- 
tion, a coyateral descendant from Arch- 
bishop Stcme, who took us all to his cas- 
tle, and kindly entertained us for a year, 
and sent us to the regiment at Carrick 
fergus, loaded with kindnesses, die A 
most meflil and tedious joumey had we 
all (in March) to Carrickfergus, where we 
arrived in six or seven days. — Little Devi- 
jeher here died ; he was three years old : he 
had been left behind at nurse at a farm- 
house near Wicklow, but was fetched to tu 
by my father the summer after : — another 
child sent to fill his place, Susan. This 
babe too left us behind in this weary jour- 
ney. The autumn of that year, or the 
spring afterwards (I forget which) my fa- 
ther got leave of his colonel to fix me at 
school, — which he did near Halifax, with 
an able master; with whom I staid some 
time, till by God's care of me, my cousin 
Stemc, of Elvington, became a &ther to me« 
and sent me to the university, 6lc, die. — To 
pursue the thread of our story, my father^a 
regiment was the year after ordered to Lon- 
dcHiderry, where another sister was brought 
forth, Catherine, still living ; but most un- 
happily estranged from me by my uncle's 
wickedness and her own folly. From this 
station the regiment was sent to defend 
Gibraltar, at the siege, where my &ther 
was mn through the body by Captain Phil- 
lips, in a duel (the quarrel began about a 
goose !) witR much difficulty, he survived, 
though with an impaired const^tion, which 
was not able to withstand the hardships it 
was put to; for he was sent to Jamaica, 
where he soon fell by the country fever« 
which took away his senses first, and made 
a child of him ; and then, in a month or two, 
walking about continually without com- 
plaining, till the moment he sat down in 
an arm-chair, and breathed his last, which 
was at Port Antonio, on the north of the 
island. My father was a little smart man, 
active to the last degree in all exercises, 
most patient of fatigue and disappointments, 
of which it pleased God to give him full 
measure. He was, in his temper, some 
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what rapid and hasty, hut of a kindly sweet 
: disposition, void of all desig^Q; and so inno- 
I cent in his own intentions, that he suspected 
I no one; so that you might have cheated 
I aim ten times in a day, if nine had not been 
< sufficient fi>r your purpose. My poor father 
died in March 1731. I remained at Halifax 
till about the latter end of that year, and 
cannot omit mentioning this anecdote of 
myself and schoolmaster. — ^He had the ceil- 
ing of the room new white-washed; the 
ladder remained there : I one unlucky day 
mounted it, and wrote with a brush in large 
capital letters, JJiU, STERNE, for which 
the usher severely whipped me. My mas- 
ter was very much hurt at this, and said be- 
fore me, that never should that name be 
effiiced, for I was a boy of genius, and he 
was sure I should come to preferment — 
This expression made me forget the stripes 
I had received. — In the year thirty-two* 
my cousin sent me to the university, where 
I staid some time. *Twas there that I com- 
menced a friendship with Mr. H — » which 
has been lasting on both sides. — I then 
came to York, and my uncle got me the 
living of Sutton : and at York, I became ac 
quainted with your mother, and courted her 
for two years : — she owned she liked me ; 
but thought herself not rich enough, or me 
too poor, to be joined together. — She went 
to her sister*8 in S— ; and I wrote to her 
often. — ^I believe then she was partly de- 
termined to have me, but would not say sa — 
At her return she feij into a consumption ; — 
and one evening that I was sitting by her, 
with an almost broken heart to see her so 
ill, she said, " My dear Lau^rey, " I never 
** can be yn»i^ ^cr 1 verily believe I have 
•'not long io live ! but I have left you every 
**diilling of my fortune." Upon that she 
showed me her will. — This generosity over- 
powered me. — It pleased God that she re- 
covered, and I married her in the year 1741. 
My unclef and myself were then upon very 



Jetua' Collefe, in the univer 
July 1733, under the tuition of 



* Hewaiadi 
«ity of Cambridfe, 
Mr. Cannon. 

MatricQlated 99tb March 1735. 

Admitted to the d^irren of B. A. in January 173S. 

Admitted M. A. at the comrocnoenieut of 1740. 

t Jaqiica Sterne, LL. D. He was Prebendary of 
Onrham, Canon Residentiary. Precentor and Preben> 
lary of York, Rector of Rise, and Rector of Hornsea 
miM RibUMi hqfh in tlie East Riding of the county of 
Tofk. B« died June Utb. 17U. 



good terms ; for he soon got me the Prebona 
of York ; but he quarrelled with mfi after- 
wards because I would not wriie paragraphs 
in the newspapers : — though he was a par- 
ty-man, I was not, and detested such dirty 
work : thinking it beneath me. From that 
period he became my bitterest enemy.* — 
By my wife's means I got the living of 
Still ington: a friend of hers in the south 
had promised her, that if she married a 
clergyman in Yorkshire, — when the living 
became vacant, he would make her a com- 
pliment of it I remained near twenty 
years at Sutton, doing duty at both places. 
I had then very good health. Books,! paint- 
ing, fiddling, and shooting, were my amuse- 
ments. As to the Squire of the parish, I 
cannot say we were upon a very friendly 
footing: but at Stillington, the family of the 
C — s showed us every kindness : 'twas mot^t 
truly agreeable to be within a mile and a 
half of an amiable family, who were ever 
cordial friends. — In the year 1760 I took a 
house at York for yourmother and yourself, 
and went up to London to publish J my two 
first volumes of Shandy.} In that year 
Lord Falconbridge presented me with the 
curacy pf Ck)xwold ; a sweet retirement in 
comparison of Sutton. In sixty-two I went 



* It hath, howerer, been insinuated, that he for 
some time wrote a periodical electioneering paper at 
York, in defence of the Whig interest.— .«M»/A/y As. 
vitWt Tol. S3, p. 344. 

t A specimen of Mr. 8teme*s abilities in the art of 
designing, may be seen in Mr. WodbuPs poems, tiva 
1773. 

I The ftrst edition was printed in the preceding year 
at York. 

§ The following is the order in which Mr. Bteme'e 
publications appeared : 

1747. The Case of Elijah and the Widow of Zere 
phath considered, a Charity Sermon preaclied on 
Good-Friday, April 17, 1747, for the support of two 
charity-schools in York. 

J 750. The Abuses of Conscience. Bet forth in a Ser- 
mon preached in the cathedral church of St. Peter. 
York, at the summer assizes, before the Hon. Mr. Baron 
Clive, and the Hon. Mr. Baron Smith; on Sunday, 
July 39, 1750. 

175U. Vol. 1 and 2 of Tristram Shandy. 

1760. Vol. 1 and 2 of Sermons. 

1761. Vol. 3 and 4 of TVistram Shandy. 
17GS. Vol. 5 and of Tristram Shandy. 

1765. Vol. 7 and 6 of Tristram Shandy. 

1766. Vol. 3, 4, 5. and 6 of Sermons. 

1767. Vol. 9 of Tristram Shandy. 

1768. The Sentimental Journey. 

The remainder of his works were puWslied aOor hit 
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to France before the | eace wtm oonduded ; 
and you both followed me. I left you both 
in FVance, and in t\A> years after, I went 
to Italy for the recovery of my health ; and, 
when I called upon you, I tried to engag^e 
your mother to return to England with me :* 
ihe and yourself are at length come, and I 
haye had the inezpreaeible joy of seeing my 
girl every thing I wished her. 

Ihawe 9et down these parHcuUtn rdat- 
ing to my family and nelf fw my lAfdia^ 
in eawe hereafter the might have a curi' 
otify, or a kUider^motive to know them. 



As Mr. Sterne, in the foregoing narra- 
tive, hath brought down theacoountof him- 
self until within a few months of his death, 
it remains only to mention that he left York 
about the end of the year 1767, and came 
to London, in order to publish The Senti- 
mental Journey^ which he had written du- 
ring the preceding summer at his favourite 
living of Coxwold. His health had been 
for some time declining; but he continued 
to visit his friends, and retained his usual 
flow of spirits. In February, 1763, he began 
to perceive the approaches of death ; and 
with the concern of a good man, and the 
solicitude of an aSbctionate parent, devoted 
his attention to the future welfare of his 
daughter. His letters, at this period, reflect 
80 much credit on his character, that it is to 
be lamented some others in the collection 



THE LIFE, ftc 

were permitted to see the light Alter A 
short struggle with his disorder, his debili- 
tated and worn-out frame submitted to fate 
on the eighteenth day of March, 1768, at 
his lodgings in Bond-street He was buried 
at the new burying-ground belonging to the 
parish of St George, Hanover-square, on 
the 22d of the same month, in the most pri- 
vate manner ; and hath since been indebted 
to strangers for a monument very unwcnthy 
of his memory, on which the following lines 
are inscribed : — 

" Near to this Place 

Lies the Body of 

Tlie Reverend Laurenck Stdui i, A. M 

Died September 13th. 1768^* 

AgedSSYeen.^- 



• From tbk pemaffe it apfwara that the praeat ac< 
cottat of Mr. Bteni«*a Life and Family wai written 
about lis month! 00I7 before hit death. 



Ah ! wflffiffr otM mtiftntnt 



If a KHUid Head, warm Heart, and Breast hv 



Uneallied Worth, and Soul without a Stain : 
If Mental Pow'n could ever justly claim 
The well-won Tribute of immortal Fame, 
Sterne was the man, who, with gigantic Stride, 
Mow'd down luxuriant Folliee iar and wide. 
Yet what tbo* keenest Knowledge of Mankind 
Uneeal'd to him the eprings that move the Blind 
What did it cost him ?— Ridicul'd, abui*d, 
Bf Fools insulted, and by Prudes accus'd ! 
In his, mild Reader, Tiew thy future fate ; 
Like him despise what 'twere a Sin to hate. 

Tliis monumental Stone was erected by two 
brother masons ; br though he did not live to be • 
member of their society, yet, as his all-incompara- 
ble performances evidently prove him to havo 
acted by rule and square, they rejoice m this op> 
portunity of perpetuating hii^high and irreproach- 
able character to afVer^ea. W. & S." 



* It is scarcely 
is enroaeous. 



necessary to observe, that thia dale 
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LIFE AND OPINIONS 

OF 

Evltttxum Sbfifinnup 

GENTLEMAN. 



CHAP. L 

I WISH either my fiither or my mother, 
or indeed both of them, u they were in 
duty both equally bocmd to it, had minded 
what they were about when they begot me : 
kad they doly considered bow^much de- 
pended upon what they were then doing;' 
that not only the production of a rational 
bemg waa concerned in it, but that possibly 
the happy Ibrraation and temperature of his 
body, perfai^ his genius, and the very cast 
of his raind ; and, for au^t they knew to 
the coBtrary, even the fortunes of his whole 
house, mi^t take their turn from the hu- 
won and dispositions which were then 
uppermost;— had they duly weighed and 
considered all this, and proceeded accord- 
ingly, — I am verily persuaded I should have 
made a quite difibrent figure in the world 
ftom that in which the reader is likely to 
see msL — Believe me, good folks, this is not 
m innonsiderable a thing as many of you 
may think it; — ^you have all, I dare say, 
beard of the animal ^irits, as how they are 
transfused from fiither to son, &c &c — 
and a great deal to that purpose: — well, 
yon may take my word, that nine parts in 
ten of a man's sense, or his nonsense, his 
s n c ceascs and miscarriages in this world, 
depend upon their motions and activity, and 
the dififinrent tracks and trains you put them 
into ; 80 that when they are once set a-going, 
whether right or wrong, *tis not a halfpenny 
matter,— away teyg duttering like hey- 
go mad ; and b^Meling the same steps 
over and over again, they presently make 
a road of it, as plain and as Aoodi as a 
gaiden-walk, which when they are once 
wmd to, the devil himself sometimes riiall 
not be able to drive them off it 

Pmiff my dear, quoth my mother, have 
ffs noe fort^ to mind up the clock ? 



Good G^-^I cried my father, making an 
exclamation, but taking care to moderate 

his voice at the same time, Did ever 

woman^ since the creation of the world 
intern^ a man with wch a siUy question ^ 

Pray, what was your father saying 1 

Nothing. 



CHAP, a 
-Then, positively, there is nothing 



m the question that I can see, either good 

or bad. ^Then, let me tell you. Sir, it 

was a very unseasonable question at least, — 
because it scattered and dispersed the ani- 
mal spirits, whose business it was to have 
escorted, and gone hand in hand with the 
Homuneulus^ and conducted him safe to 
the place destined for his reception. 

The HomtmctduSf Sir, in however low 
and ludicrous a light he may appear, in this 
age of levity, to the eye dt fblly or preju- 
dice*, — to the eye of reason in scientific 
research, he stands confessed — a being' 
guarded and circumscribed with rights.—— 
The minutest philosophers, who^ by the 
bye, have the most enlarged understandings 
(their souls being inversely as their in- 
quiries) show us incobtestably that the 
Homuneulus is created by the mme hand,— 
engendered in the same course of nature« — 
endowed with the same locomotive powers 
and faculties with us: — ^that he consists, as 
^e do, of skm, hair, fat, flesh, veins, arte- 
ries, ligaments, nerves, cartilages, bones, 
marrow, brains, glands, genitals, humors, 
and articulations; — ^is a being of as much 
activity, — and, in all senses of the word, as 
much and as truly our fellow-creature as 
my Lord Chancellor of England. — ^He mav 
be benefited, — he may be injured, lie may 
obtain redress ; in a word, he has all too 
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claims and rights of humami/ which Tully, 
PuffendorC or the best ethic writers, allow 
to arise out of that Oate and relation. 

Now, dear Sii, what if any accident had 
beftllen him in his way alone!— or that, 
through terror of it, natural to so young a 
traveller, my little gentleman had got to 
liis journey's end miserably spent; — his 
muscular strength and virility worn down 
to a thread; — his own animal spirits ruffled 
beyond description,— and that in this sad 
disordered state of nerves, he had lain down 
a prey to sudden starts, or a series of mel- 
ancholy dreams and fimcies, far nine long, 
long months together, — ^I tremble to think 
what a foundation had been laid for a thou- 
sand weaknesses both of body and *mind, 
which no skill of the physician or the phi- 
losopher could ever afterwards have set 
thoroughly to rig^ 



CHAP. IV. 



CHAP. ra. 

To my uncle, Mr. Toby Shandy, do I 
stand indebted for the preceding anecdote, 
to whom ihy fiither, who was an excellent 
natural philosopher, and much given to close 
reasoning upon the smallest matters, had oft 
and heavily complained of the injury ; but 
once more particularly, as my uncle Toby 
well remembered, upon his observing a 
most unaccountable obliquity (as he called 
it) in my manner of setting up my top ; and 
justifying the principles upon which I had 
done it,— the old gentleman shook his head, 
and in a tone more expressive by half of 
sorrow than reproach, he said his heart all 
along foreboded, and he saw it verified in 
this, and from a thousand other observations 
he had made upon me, that I should neither 
think nor act like any other man's child :— 
But alas ! continued he, shaking his head 
a second time, and wiping away a tear 
which was trickling down his cheeks. My 
Trt9tranC$ mU/orttmes began nine monthe 
b^nre ever he came into the world ! 

-* -My mother, who was sittmg by, looked 
up ; but she knew no more than her back- 
side what my father meant ;— but my uncle, 
Mr. Toby Shandv, who had been often in- 
formed of the afiair^— understood him veiy 
veii. 



I KNOW there arc readers in the world, aa 
well as many other good people in it, who 
are no readers at ally — ^who find themselves 
ill at ease, unless they arc let into the 
whole secret, from first to last, of every 
thing which concerns you. 

It is in pure compliance with this humor 
of theirs, and from a backwardness in my 
nature to disappoint any one soul livings 
that I have been so very particular already. 
As my life and opinions are likely to make 
some noise in the world, and, if I conjecture 
right, will take in all ranks, profeasioiui. 
and denominations of men whatever, — be 
no less read than the Pilgrim's Progren 
itself — and, in the end, prove the veiy thing 
which Montaigne dreaded his Essays should 
turn out, that is, a book for a parlor-win- 
dow ; — ^I find it necessary to consult eveiy 
one a little in his turn ; and therefore must 
beg pardon for going on a little farther in 
the same way : for which cause right glad 
I am that I have begun the history of my- 
self in the way I have done ; and that I am 
able to go on, tracing every thing in it, aa 
Horace says, ah ovo, 

Horace, I know, does not recommend this 
fashion altogether: but that gentleman is 
speaking cmly of an epic poem, or a tragedy 
—(I forgot which ;)--be8ides, if it was no* 
so, I should beg Mr. Horace's pardon ; — ^foi 
in writing what I have set about, I shall 
confine myself neither to his rules, nor to 
any man's rules that ever lived. 

To such, however, as do not choose to go 
so far back into these things, I can give no 
better advice than that they skip over the 
remaining part of this chapter; for I de- 
clare beforehand, 'tis wrote only for the 
curious and inquisitive. 

Shut the door. 1 was begot 

in the night betwixt the first Sunday and 
the first Monday in the month of March, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighteen. I am positive I was. 
— ^But how I came to be so very particular 
in my account of a thing which happened 
before I was bom, is owing to another small 
anecdote known only in our own fiunily; 
but now made public for the better clearing 
up of this point 

My fiither, vou must know, who wat 
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moBt to a certaiDty. However, what fta 
lows in the beginning of the next chapter 
puts it beyond all poesibility of doubt 

But pray, Sir, what was yoot 



Mi§.<itil!y a Turkey merchant, but had left 
off buwuieae for some years, in order to re- 
tire to and die upon his paternal estate in 

the county of » was, I believe, one of 

the nvist regular men in every thing he fiither doing all December, January, and 

did, whether it was matter of business or ; February ? Why, Madam, — he was aiJ 

matter of amusement, that ever lived. As that time afflicted with a Sciatica, 
a small specimen of this extreme exactness 
of his, to which he was in truth a slave, he ■ 

had made it a rule for many years of his 

lifK— on the first Sunday night of every CHAP. V. 

month throughout the whole year, as cer- 
tain as ever the Sunday night came, — to On the fifth day of November, 1718, 
wind up a large house-clock, which we had which, to the era fixed on, was as near nine 
■tanding on the back-stairs head, with his calendar months as any husband could in 
own hands: and being somewhere between reason have expected, — was I, Tristram 
fifty and sixty years of age at the time I Shandy, gentleman, brought forth into this i 

have been speaking of| he had likewise scurvy and disastrous world of ours. 1 i 

gradually brought some other little family jwish I had been bom in the moon, or in any 
concerns to the same period, in order, as he of the planets, (except Jupiter or Saturn, 
would often say to my uncle Toby, to get ; because I never could bear cold weather,) 
them all out of the way at one time, and be 'for it could not well have fared worse with 
no more plagued and pestered with them 'me in any of them (though I will not an- 
the rest of the month. jswer for Venus) than it has in this vile, 

It was attended but with one misfortune, dirty planet of ours, — which, o* my con- 
which, in a great measure, fell upon myself^ science, with reverence be it spoken,' I take 
and the effects of which, I fear, I shall carry .to be made up of the shreds and clippings 

with me to my grave; namely, that from, of the rest; ^not but the planet is well 

an unhappy association of ideas, which have enough, provided a man could be bom in it 
DO connexion in nature, it so fell out at to a great title, or to a great estate; or 
length, that my poor mother could never j could any how contrive to be called up to 
hear the said, clock wound up, but the public charges and employments of dignity 

thoughts of some other things unavoidably 'or power; but that is not my case ;— — — 

popped into her head — et vice versa: and therefore every man will speak of the 

which streiige combination of ideas, the j fair as his own market has gone in it ;^—»- 
sagacious Locke, who certainly understood for which cause, I affirm it over again to be 



the nature of these things better than most 
men, affirms to have produced more wry 
actions than all other sources of prejudice 
whatsoever. 

But this by the bye. 

Now it appeara ^ s memorandum in my 
lather^s pocket-book, which now lies upon 
the table, ** That on Lady-day, which was 
oo the 25th of the same month in which I 

date my geniture,^ ^my father set out 

upon his journey to London, with my eldest 
teother Bobby, to &x him at Westminster 
adiool ;^ and, as it appeara from the same 
aothority, "^That he did not get down to 
Us wife and family till the weoimd week in 
May, following,** — it brings the thing al- 
B 



one of the vilest worlds that ever was 
made; — for I can joily say, that from the 
firet hour I drew my breath in it, to this, 
that I can now scarce draw it at all, for an 
asthma I got in skating against the wind in 
Flanders, — I have been the continual sport 
of what the world calls Fortune ; and though 
I will not wrong her by saying. She has 
ever made me feel the weight of any great 

or signal evil; ^yet, with all the good 

temper in the world, I affirm it of her, that 
in every stage of my life, and at every turn 
and comer where she could get fairly at 
me, the ungracious duchess has pelted me 
with a set of as pitiful misadventures and 
cross-accidents as ever small Hero sustamei* 
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CHAP. VL 



In the beginning of the last chapter, I 
infinmed yon exactly when I was born ; but 
I did not mform you how. No; that par- 
ticular was reserved entirely for a chapter 
by itself; — ^besides, Sir, as you and I are in 
a manner perfect strangers to each other, it 
would not have been proper to have let you 
into too many circumstances relating to my- 
self all at once. — You must have a little 
^ patience. I have undertaken, you see, to 
Snrite not only my life, but my opinions 
also ; hoping and expecting that yuur know- 
ledge of my character, and of what kind of 
a mortal I am, by the one, would give you a 
better relish for the other. As you proceed 
fiuther with me, the slight acquaintance, 
which is now beginning betwixt us, will 
grow into familiarity ; and that, unless one 
of us is in fault, will terminate in friend 
ship. — O diem pneclarum / — then nothing 
which has touched me will be thought tri- 
fling in its nature, or tedious in its telling. 
Therefore, my dear friend and companion, 
if you should think me somewhat sparing 
of my narrative on my first setting out — 
bear with me — and let me go on and tell 
«ny story my own way:— or, if I should 
seem now and then to trifle upon the rood, — 
or should sometimes put on a fooPs cap, 
with a bell to it, for a moment or two as we 
pass along,— don*t fly ofl^ — ^but rather cour- 
teously give me credit for a little more wis- 
dom than appears upon my outside ;— and, 
as we jog on, either laugh with me, or at 
me, or, in short, do any thing, — only keep 
your temper. 



CHAP. vn. 

Ih the same village where my fiither and 
my mother dwelt, dwelt also a thin, upright, 
motherly, notable, good old body of a mid- 
wife, who, with the help of a little plain 
good sense, and some years* full employ- 
ment in her business, in which die had all 
along trusted little to her own efforts, and 
a great deal to those of dame Nature, — had 
acquired, in her way, no small degree of 
reputation in the world : — ^by which word 
worH need I in this place inform your wor- 



ship that I would be understood to mean no 
more of it than a small circle described 
upon the circle of the great world, of four 
English miles diameter, or thereabouts, of 
which the cottage where the good old wvw 
man lived is sui^posed to be the centre 1*- 
She had been left, it seems, a widow in 
great distress, with three or four small chQ- 
dren, in her forty-seventh year ; and as sho 
was at that time a person of decent cuw 
riage, — ^grave deportment,— « woman more- 
over of few words, and withal an object of 
compassion, whose distress, and silence tin* 
der it, called out the louder for a friendly 
lift, — ^the wife of the parson of tlie parish 
was touched with pity; and having often 
lamented an inconvenience to which her 
husband's flock had for many years been 
exposed, inasmuch as there was no such 
thing as a midwife, of any kind or degreei 
to be got at, let the case have been ever so 
urgent, within less than six or seven long 
miles* riding ; which said seven long miles 
in dark nights and dismal roads, the ooun« 
try thereabouts being nothing but a deep 
clay, was almost equal to fourteen ; and that 
in eflect was sometimes next to having no 
midwife at all, it came into her head that 
it would be doing as seasonable a kindness 
to the whole parish as to the poor creature 
herself, to get her a little instructed in 
some of the plain principles of the business, 
in order to set her up in it As no woman 
thereabouts was better qualified to execute 
the plan she had formed than herself the 
gentlewoman very charitably undertook it ; 
and having great influence over the female 
part of the parish, she found no difficulty in 
effecting it to the utmost of her wishes. In 
truth, the parson joined his interest with 
his wife's in the whole affiur ; and, in order 
to do things as they should be, and give the 
poor soul as good a title by law to practise, 
as his wife had given by institution, — he 
cheerfully paid the foes for the ordinary*8 
license himself^ amounting in the whole to 
the sum of eighteen shillings and four- 
pence; so that, betwixt them both, the good 
woman was fully inve»ted in the real and 
corpora] possession of her office, together 
with all its rights^ members, and apjntr 
tenanees whatsoever. 

I*hc80 last words, you must know, were 
not according to the old form in whick lucli 
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frcoMies and powers usually ran, 
which, in like cases, had heretofore been 
47mnted to the sisterhood; but it was ac- 
cording to a neat formula of Didius his own 
devising, who liaving a particular turn for 
taking to pieces and new-framing over again 
ftll kinds of instruments in that way, not 
only hit upon this dainty amendment, but 
eoazed many of the old licensed matrons in 
the neighborhood to open their faculties 
afredi, in order to have th^ whimwham of 
his inserted. 

I own I never could envy Didius in these 
kinds of ftncies of his : — but every man to 
his own taste. — ^Did not Dr. Kunastrokius, 
that great man, at his leisure hours, take 
the greatest delight imaginable in comlung 
of asses* tails, and plucking the dead hairs 
out with his teeth, though he had tweezers 
always in his pocket 7 Nay, if you come to 
that, Sir, have not the wisest of men in all 
ages, not excepting Solomon himself^ — have 
they not had their HoBBV-HoRass, — ^their 
running horses, — their coins and their 
cockle-shells, their drums and their trum- 
pets, their fiddles, their pallets, their mag- 
gots, and their butterflies 1 — and so long as 
a man rides his Hobbt-Horsb peaceably 
and quietly along the King's highway, and 
neither compels you nor me to get up behind 
him, — ^pray. Sir, what have either you or I 
to do with it? 



CHAP. vm. 

— De guttihuM rum est disputandum ; — 
that is, there is no disputing against Hobbt- 
Uossn ; and fur my part I seldom do ; nor 
eoold I with any sent of grace, had I been 
an enemy to them at the bottom ; for hap- 
pening, at certain intervals and changes of 
the moon, to be both fiddler and painter, 
according as the fly stings, — ^be it known 
to you, that I keep a couple of pads myselfj 
upon which, in their turns, (nor do I care 
who knows it,) I frequently ride out and 
take the air; though sometimes, to my 
■hame be it spoken, I take somewhat longer 
journeys than what a wise man would think 
altogether right — But the truth is, — I am 
not a wise man ; — and besides, am a mortal 
0^' 80 little consequence in the world, it is 



not much matter what I do: so 1 seldom 
fret or fume at all about it : nor does it much 
disturb my rest, when I see such great lords 
and tall personages as hereafler follow ;— 
such, for instance, as my lord A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, H, I, K, L, Bi, N, O, P, Q, and so 
on, all of a row, mounted upon their several 
horses; — some with large stirrups, getting 
on with a more grave and sober pace ; 
others, on the contrary, tucked up to their 
very chins, with whips across their mouths, 
scouring and scampering away like so many 
little party-colored devils astride a mort- 
gage, — and as if some of them were re- 
solved to break their necks.— & much the 
better,^-say I to myself; — ^for, in case the 
worst should happen, the world will make 
a shift to do excellently well without them ; 
and for the rest, — ^why, — God speed them, 
— e*en- let them ride on without opposition 
from me; for, were their lordships unhorsed 
this very night — ^*tis ten to one but that 
many of them would be worse mounted by 
one half before to-morrow morning. 

Not one of these instances therefore can 
be said to break in upon my rest — But 
there is an instance, which I own puts me 
oflf my guard, and that is, when I see one 
bom for great actions, and, what is stiL 
more for his honor, whose nature ever in- 
clines him to good ones; — when I behold 
such a one, my Lord, like yourself, whoee 
principles and conduct are as generous and 
noble as his blood, and whom, for that reason, 
a corrupt world cannot spare one moment 
— ^when I see such a one, my Lord, mounted, 
though it is but for a minute beyond the 
time which my love to my country has pre- 
scribed to him, and my zeal for his glory 
wishes, — ^then, my Lord, I cease to be a phi- 
losopher, and in the first transport of an 
honest impatience, I wish the Hobbt-Horsb, 
with all its fraternity, at the DeviL 

"My Lord, 
"I MAiHTAnf this to be a dedication^ 
"notwithstanding its singularity in the 
" three great essentials of matter, form, and 
"place : I beg, therefore, you will accept it 
" as such, and that you will permit me to 
" lay it, with the most respectful humility, 
"at your Lordship's feet, — when you am 
" upon them, — which you can be when you 
" please ; — and that is, ray Lord, whenever 
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** there u occobiod for it; and I will add, to 
** the host purposes toa 

'* I have the honor to he, 
"My Lord, 
** Voiur Lordship's most obedient, 
■^and most devoted, 

^and most humble servant, 

^TRurrsLAM Shamdy.** 



CHAP. IX. 

I soLEifNLT declare to all mankind, that 
the above dedication was made for no one 
Prince, Prelate, Pope, or Potentate, — Duke, 
Marquis, Ekurl, Viscount, or Baron, of this, 
or any other realm in Christendom ; — ^nor 
has it yet been* hawked about, or offered 
publicly or privately, directly or indirectly, 
to any one person or personage, great or 
•mall ; but is honestly a true virgin-Dedicap 
tion untried on, upon any soul living. 

I labor this point so particularly, merely 
to remove any offence or objection which 
might arise against it from the manner in 
which I propose to make the most of it ; — 
which is the putting it up fairly to public 
sale ; which I now do. 

— ^Every author has a way of his own in 
bringing his points to bear ; — for my own 
part, as I hate chaffering and higgling for 
a few guineas in a dark entry, I resolved 
within myself^ from the very beginning, to 
deal squarely and openly with your Great 
Folks in this affair, and try whether I should 
not come off the better by it 

If therefore there is any one Duke, Mar- 
quis, Earl, Viscount, or Baron, in these His 
Majesty's dominions, who stands in need 
of a tight, genteel dedication, and whom 
the above will suit, (for, by the bye, unless 
it suits in some degree, I will not part 
with it,) — it is much at his service for fifly 
guineas; which I am positive is twenty 
guineas less than it ought to be afforded 
finr, by any man of genius. 

My Lord, if you examine it over again, 
it is far from being a gross piece of daubing, 
as some dedications are. The design, your 
Lordship 8A<n|^J8 good, the coloring trans- 
parent, — the drawing not amiss;— ^r, to 
Hpeal. more ^ like a man of science, and 
neasure my piece in the painter's scale. 



divided into 20, — ^I oelieve, my Lord, tfie 
outlines will turn out as 12, — ^the composi- 
tion as 9, — the coloring as 7, — the expres- 
sion 13 and a half, — and the design, if I 
may be allowed, my Lord, to understand my 
own dengn^ and supposing absolute perfeo 
tion in designing, to be as 20, — T think it 
cannot well fall short of 19. Besides all 
this, — there is keeping in it ; and the dark 
strokes in the Hobbt-Horse (which is a 
secondary figure, and a kind of back-ground 
to the whole,) give great force to the prin- 
cipal lights in your own figure, and make 
it come off wonderfiilly ;— and besides, there 
is an air of originality in the totU ensemble. 

Be pleased,, my good Lord, to order the 
sum to be paid into the hands of Mr. Dod»> 
ley, for the benefit of the author ; and in 
the next edition care shall be taken that 
this chapter be expunged, and your Lord- 
ship's titles, distinctions, arms, and good ac- 
tions, be placed at the front of the preced- 
ing chapter : all which, from the words De 
gustibus non est disputandum, and what- 
ever elde in this book relates to Hobbt- 
HoRSES, but no more, shall stand dedicated 
to your Lordship.— The rest I dedicate to 
the Moon, who, by the bye, of all the Pa- 
trons or Matrons I can think of, has most 
power to set my book a-going, and make 
the world run mad after it 
Bright Goddess, 

If thou art not too busy with Candid and 
Miss Cvnbgvnd's afiairs, — take Tristram 
Shandy's under thy protection alsa 



CHAP. X. 



Whatever degree of small merit the 
act of benignity in favor of the midwife 
might justly claim, or in whom that claim 
truly rested, — at first sight seems not very 
material to this history ; certain, however, 
it was, that the gentlewoman, the parson's 
wife, did run away at that time with the 
whole of it : and yet, for my life, I cannot 
help thinking but that the parson himself, 
though he had not the good fortune to hit 
upon the design first, — ^yet, as he heartily 
concurred in it the moment it was laid be- 
fore him, and as heartily parted with his 
money to carry it into execution, had a claim 
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:o flome ahare of it, — if not a full half of 
whatever honor was due to it 

The world at that time was pleased to 
determine the matter otherwise. 

Lay down the book, and I will allow you 
naif a day to give a probable guess at the 
grounds of this procedure. 

Be it known then, that, for about five 
years before the date of the midwife's li- 
cense, of which you have had so circum- 
stantial an account, — the parson we have 
to do with, had made himself a country-talk 
by a breach of all decorum, which he had 
commitled against himself, his station, and 
hia office :— and that was in never appearing 
better, or otherwise mounted, than upon a 
lean, sorry, jack-ass of a horse, value about 

Ione pound fifteen shillings ; who, to shorten 
all description of him, was full brother to 
Rosinante, as far as similitude congenial 
could make him ; for he answered hie de- 
acription to a hairbreadth in every thing, — 
except that I do not remember *tis anywhere 
■aid that Rosinante was brokenwinded ; and 
tfiat, moreover, Rosinante, as it is the hap- 
piness of most Spanish horses, fat or lean, 
— ^was undoubtedly a horse at all points. 

I know very well that the Hero*s horse 
was a horse of chaste deportment, which 
may have given grounds for the contrary 
Opinion: but it is as certain, at the same 
time, that Rosinante's oontinency (as may be 
democjtrated from the adventure of the 
Yanguesian carriers) proceeded from no 
bodily defect or cause whatsoever, but from 
the temperance and orderly current of his 
bkx)d. — And let me tell you, Madam, there 
is a great deal of very good chastity in the 
world, in behalf of which you could not say 
more for your life. 

Let that be as it may, as my purpose is 

to do exact justice to every creature brought 

npon the stage of this dramatic work, — I 

eoald not stifle this distinction in favor of 

Doo Quixote's horse ; — in all other points, 

the parson's horse, I say, was just such an- 

i other: for he was as lean, and as lank, and 

\as sorry a jade, as Humility herself could 

• have bestrided. 

In the estimation of here and there k man 
of weak judgment, it was greatly in the 
parson's power to have helped the figure of 
this horse of his, — ^for he was master of a 
ffiTf handsome demt-peak'd saddle, quilted 



on the seat with green plusn, garnished 
with a double row of silver-headed studs, 
and a noble pair of shining brass stirrups, 
with a housing altogether suitable, of grey 
superfine cloth, with an edging of black 
lace, terminating in adeep, black, silk fringe, 
poitdre d'or: — all which he had purchased 
in the pride and prime of his life, together 
with a grand embossed bridle, ornamented 

at all points as it should be. But not 

caring to banter his beast, he had hung all 
these up behind his study-door ; and, in lieu 
of them, had seriously befitted him with just 
such a bridle and such a saddle as the figure 
and value of such a steed might well and 
truly deserve. 

In the several sallies about his parish, and 
in the neighboring visits to the gentry who 
lived around him, — ^you will easily com)pre- 
hend, that the parson, so appointed, would 
both hear and see enough to keep his phi- 
losophy from rusting. To speak the truth, 
he never could enter a village, but he caught 
the attention of both old and young.— 
Labor stood still as he passed, — the bucket 
hung suspended in the middle of the well 
— ^the spinning-wheel forgot its round,— 
oven chuck-farthing and shuflle-uip them- 
selves stood gaping till he had got out of 
sight; and as his movement was not of th^ 
quickest, he had generally time enough 
upon his hands to make his observations, — 
to hear the groans of the serious, — and the 
laughter of the light-hearted: all which he 
bore with excellent tranquillity. — His char- 
acter was, — ^he loved a jest in his heart,-^- 
and as he saw himself in the true point of 
ridicule, he would say he could not be angry 
with others for seeing him in a light in which 
he so strongly saw himself; — so that to his 
friends, who knew his foible was not the 
love of money, and who therefore made 
the less scruple in bantering the extrava- 
gance of his humor, — instead of giving the 
true cause, — he chose rather to join in the 
laugh against himself; and as he never 
carried one single ounce of flesh upon his 
own bones, being altogether as spare a 
figure as his beast, — ^he would sometimes 
insist upon it, that the horse was as good as 
the rider deserved ; — that they were, cen 
taur-like, both of a piece. At other times 
and in other moods, when his spirits were 
above the temptation of false wit-«*Ae wo*ild 
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My, he found himflelf going off fast in a 
oonsumption; and, with great gravity, 

would pretend, he could not bear the sight 
of a fat horse, with^t a dejection of heart, 
and a sensible alteration in his pulse ; and 
that he had made choice of the lean one he 
rode upon, not only to keep himself in coun- 
tenance, but in spirits. 

At different times he would give fifty 
humorous and apposite reasons ibr riding 
a meek-spirited jade of a brokenwinded 
horse, preferably to one of mettle ; — for on 
such a one he could sit mechanically, and 
meditate as delightfully de vanilate tnundi 
el fugH MBCif/i, as with the advantage of a 
death Vhead before him ; — that, in all other 
ezercitations, he could spend his time, as 
he rode slowly along, — to as much account 
as in his study ; — that he could draw up an 
vgument in his sermon,^-or a hole in his 
arceches, as steadily on the one as in the 
other ; — that brisk trotting and slow argu- 
mentation, like wit and judj^ent, were 
two incompatible movements. — ^But tliat 
upon his steed, he could unite and reconcile 
eveiy thing; — he could compose his ser- 
mon, — he could compose his cough, — and, 
in case nature gave a caU that way, ho 
could likewise compose himself to sleep. — 
In short, the parson upon such encounters 
would assign any cause but the true cause ; — 
and he withheld the true one, only out of a 
nicety of temper, because he thought it did 
lionour to him. 

But the truth of the story was as follows : — 
in the first years of this gentleman^s life, 
and about the time when the superb saddle 
and bridle were purchased by him, it had 
been his manner, or vanity, or call it what 
you will, — to run into the opposite extreme. 

-In the language of the country where he 
dwelt, he was said to have loved a good 
horse, and generally had one of the best 
in the whole parish standing in his stable 
always ready for saddling ; and as the near- 
est midwife, as I told you, did not live nearer 
to the village than seven miles, and in a 
vile country, it so fell out that the poor gen- 
tleman was scarce a whole week together 
without some piteous application for his 
beast * and as he was not an unkind-hearted 
man, and every case was more pressing and 
more distressful than the last, — as much as 
M loved his beast, he had never a heart to re- 



fiise him ; the upshot of which was gene- 
rally this, that his horse was either dapped, 
or spavined, or greazed ; or he was twitteiw 
boned, or brokenwinded, or something, in 
short, or other had befallen him, which 
would let him carry no flesh; — so that he 
had every nine or ten months a bad hone 
to get rid ott — and a good horse to purchase 
in his stead. 

What the loss in such a balance might 
amount to, commvnibus oimif, I would 
leave to a special jury of sufferers in the 
same traffic, to determme; — but let it be 
what it would, the honest gentleman bore 
it for many years without a murmur, till at 
length, by repeated ill accidents of the kind, 
he found it necessary to take the thing 
under consideration; and, upon weighing 
the whole, and summing it up in his mind, 
he found it not only disproportioned to his 
other expenses, but withal so heavy an arti- 
cle in itself as to disable him from any other 
act of generosity in his parish ; besides thia^ 
Jie considered that with half the sum thus 
galloped away, he could do ten times as 
much good ; — and what still weighed more 
with him than all other considerations put 
together, was this, that it confined all hiB 
charity into one particular' channel, and 
where, as he fancied, it was the least 
wanted ; namely, to the child-bearing and 
child-getting part of his parish; reserving 
nothing for the impotent, — ^nothing for the 
aged, — nothing for the many comfortless 
scenes he was hourly called forth to visit, 
where poverty, and sickness, and affliction 
dwelt together. 

For these reasons he resolved to discon- 
tinue the expense ; and there appeared but 
two possible ways to extricate him clearly 
out of it; and these were, either to make it 
an irrevocable law never more to lend his 
steed upon any application whatever,— or 
else be content to ride the last poor devil, 
such as they had made him, with all his 
aches and infirmities, to the veiy end of 
the chapter. 

As he dreaded bis own constancy in the 
first, — he very cheerfully betook himself to 
the second ; and though he could very well 
have explained it, as I said, to his honour,- 
yet, for that veiy reason, he had a spirit 
above it; choosing rather to bear the con- 
tempt of his enemies and th«- laughter of 
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hm friendfl, tban nndergo the pain of telling 
m fltory which mi^t seem a panegyric upon 
bmieelC 

I have the highest idea of the spiritual 
and refined sentiments of this reverend 
gentleman, from this single stroke in his 
diaiacter, which I think comes up to any 
of the honest refinements of the peerless 
knight of La Mandia, whom, hy Uie bye, 
with all his follies, I love more, and would 
■ctnally have gone fiurther to have paid a 
visit tOk than the greatest hero of antiquity. 

But this is not the moral of my story : the 
thing I had in view was to show the temper 
of the world in the whole of this afiair. — 
For you most know, that so long as this 
explanation would have done the parson 
credit, — the devil a soul could find it out : — 
I fluppoee his enemies would not, and that 

his friends could not But no socmer 

did he bestir himself in behalf of the mid- 
wife, and pay the expenses of the ordinary's 
lioenee to set her up, — but the whole secret 
) out; every horse he had lost, and two 
I more than ever he had lost, with all 
the drcumstances of their destruction, were 
known and distinctly remembered. — ^The 
•lory ran like wildfire ; — ** The parson had 
**a returning fit of pride which had just 
**seized him, and he was going to be well 
**moanted once again in his life ; and if it 
** was 80^ *twas plain as the sun at noon-day, 
**he would pocket the expense of the li- 
''eense ten times told, the very first year : — 
*ao that every body was left to judge what 
**were his views in this act of charity.** 

What were his views in this, and in 
•very other action of his life, — or rather 
iHiat were the opinions which floated in 
tiie brains of other people concerning it, 
was a thought which too much floated in 
hia own, and too often broke in upon his 
rest, when he should have been sound asleep. 

About ten years ago, this gentleman had 
fbe good fortune to be made entirely easy 
vpon that score, — it being just so long since 
he left his parish,— and the whole world at 
tfie mmc time, behind him ;— and stands ao- 
fionntable to a Judge of whom he will have 
■o cause to complain. 

tBut there is a fetality attends the actions 
of some men : order them as they will, they 
fus throo|^ a certain medium, which so 
twists and refracts them from their true 



directicms, that, with all the titles to praise 
which a rectitude of heart can give, the 
doers of them are nevertheless forced to 
live and die without it 
Of the truth of which, this gentleman 

was a painful example. ^But to know 

by what means this came to pass, — and to 
make that knowledge of use to you, I insist 
upon it that you read the two following 
chapters, which contain such a sketch of 
his life and conversation, aa will carry its 
moral along with it— When this is done, 
if nothing stops us in our way, we shall go 
on with the midwife. 



CHAP. XL 

YoRioK was this parson's name, and, 
what is very remarkable in it (as appears 
from a most ancient account of the family, 
wrote upon strong vellum, and now in per- 
fect preservation,) it had been exactly so 

spelt for near, ^I was within an ace ol 

saying nine hundred years; — ^but I would 
not shake my credit in telling an improbable 
troth, however indisputable in itself; — and 
therefore I diall content myself with only 

saying, it had been exactly so spelt, 

without the least variation or transposition 
of a single letter, for I do not know how 
long ; which is more than I would venture 
to say of one half of the best surnames in 
the kingdom : which, in a course of years, 
have generally undergone as many chops 
and changes aa their owners.— Haa this 
been owing to the pride, or to the shame 
of the respective proprietors? — In honest 
truth, I think sometimes to the one, and 
sometimes to tho other, just as the templa^ 
tion has wrought But a villanous afi%ur it 
is, and will one day so blend and confound 
UA all together, that no one shall be able ti> 
stand up and swear, '* That his own great- 
"grandfiUher was the man who did either 
"this or that" 

This evil had been sufficiently fenced 
against by the prudent care of the Yorick 
family;— and their religious preservatioo 
of these records I quote, which do ferther 
inform us. That the family was originally 
of Danish extraction, and had been trans- 
planted into England aa eorlv as in the 
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reign of Horwendillufl, king of Denmark, 
in whoee court, it seems, an ancestor of this 
Mr. Yorick, and from whom he was lineally 
descended, held a considerable post to the 
day of his death. Of what nature this con- 
siderable post was, this record saith not ; — 
it only adds, That for near two centuries, 
it had been totally abolished, ss altogether 
onnecessary not only in that coort, but in 
every other court of the Christian world. 

It has often come into my head, that this 
post could be no other than that of the king's 
chief jester, — and that Hamlet's Yorick, 
in our Shakspeare, many of whoee plays, 
you know, are founded upon authenticated 
facts, i^as certainly the very man. 

I have not the time to look into Saxo- 
Grammaticus's Danish History, to know 
the certainty of this, — but if you have lei- 
sure and can easily get at the book, you 
may do it full as well yoursel£ 

I had just time in my travels through 
Denmark, with Mr. Noddy's eldest son, 
whom, in the year 1741, 1 accompanied as 
governor, riding along with him at a pro- 
digious rate through most parts of Europe, 
and of which original journey performed 
by us two, a most delectable narrative will 
je given in the progress of this work 
nad just time, I say, and that was all, to 
prove the truth of an observation made by 
a long sojourner in that country; 



namely, "That Nature was neither very 
** lavish, nor was she very stingy in her 
** gifts of genius and capacity to its inhab- 
** itants; — ^but, like a discreet parent, was 
** moderately kind to them all ; observing 
*- such an equal tenor in the distribution of 
"her fiivors, ss to bring them, in those 
" points, pretty nearly to a level with each 
"other; so that you will meet with few 
" instances in that kingdom of refined parts; 
" but a great deal of good plain household 
" understanding amongst all ranks of people, 
" of which every body has a share ; " which 
is, I think, very right 

With us, you see, the case is quite differ- 
ent : — we are all ups and downs in this mat- 
ter i — ^you are a great genius ;--or 'tis fifty 
XD one, Sir, you are a great dunce and a 
blockhead ; — not that there is a total want 
f)f intermediate steps ; — no, we are not so 
irregular as that comes to; — ^but the two 
enremes are morb common, and in a greater 



degree in this unsettled island, whera Ni^ 
ture, in her gifts and dispositions of thw 
kind, is most whimsical and capriciooi 
Fortune herself not being more so in the 
bequest of her goods and chattels than die. 
This is all that ever staggered my fkith 
in regard to Yorick's extraction, whc^ by 
what I can remember of him, and by all 
the accounts I could ever get of him, setnned 
not to have had one single drop of Dannh 
blood in his whole crasis : in nine hondred 
years, it might possibly have all run out; 

1 will not philosophize one moment 

with you about it : for happen how it would* 
the fact was this:— That instead of that 
cold phlegm and exact regularity of sense 
and humors you would have looked for in 
one so extracted, — ^he was, on the oontraiyi 
as mercurial and sublimated a compositioii, 
— as heteroclite a creature in all his de» 

densions, with as much life and whin^ 

and gaite de cavr about him, as the kind 
liest climate could have engendered and 
put together. With all this sail, po(»r Yorick 
carried not one ounce of ballast; he was 
utterly unpractised in the world; and, at 
the age of twenty-six, knew just about as 
well how to steer his course in it as a 
romping unsuspicious girl of thirteen: so 
that upon his first setting out, the brisk 
gale of his spirits, as you will imagine, ran 
him foul ten times in a day of somebody's 
tackling; and as the grave and more slow- 
paced were oflenest in his way, ^yoa 

may likewise imagine, 'twas with such he 
had generally the ill luck to get the most 
entangled. For aught I know, there might 
be some mixture of unlucky wit at the 

bottom of such /racM : for, to speak the 

truth, Yorick had an invincible dislike and 
opposition in his nature to gravity ; — not to 
gravity as such; — ^for where gravity was 
wanted, he would be the most grave or # 
serious of mortal men for days and weeks / 
together; but he was an enemy to the 
afibctation of it, and declared open war 
against it, only ss it appeared a cloak for 
ignorance, or for folly: and then, whenever 
it fbll in his way, however sheltered and 
protected, he seldom gave it much quarter. 
Sometimes, in his wild way of talking, 
he would say, that Gravity was an errant 
scoundrel, and, he would add,— K>f the most 
dangerous kind too, — because a sly one 
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md that he verily believed, more honest 
weU-meaning people were bubbled out of 
tiieir goodB aod money by it in one twelve- 
Bonth* than by pocketpptcking and shop- 
lifting in seven. In the naked temper which 
a merry heart discovered, he would say 
there was no danger, — but to itself: — 
whereas the very essence of gravity was 
doaigiit and consequently deceit ; — ^'twos a 
taught trick, to gain credit of the world for 
moire sense and knowledge than a man was 
wcnth ; and that, with all his pretensions, — 
it was no better, but often worse, than what 
a French wit had long ago defined it, viz. 

Bmytterimu carriage of the body^ to cover 
e defects of the mind: — which definition 
' gravity, Yorick, with great imprudence, 
would say, deserved to be wrote in letters 
of gold. * 

But* in plain truth, he was a man un- 
hackneyed and unpractised in the world; 
and waa altogether as indiscreet and foolish 
oo every other subject of discourse where 
•policy is wont to impress restraint Yorick 
had no impression but one, and that was 
■ftal arose from the nature of the deed 
spoken of; which impression he would 
naoally translate into plain English, without 
any periphrasis ; — and too oft without much 
diirtinction of either person, time, or place; 
— HK> that whcn^ mention was made of a piti- 
ful or an ungenerous proceeding, ^he 

never gave himself a moment's time to re- 
flect who was the hero of the piece,—- 
what his station, or how far he bad power 

to hurt him hereafter ; but, if it was a 

dirty action, — ^without more ado, — ^The man 
was a dirty fellow ;— and so on. — And as 
his comments had usually the ill fate to be 
terminated either in a bon mot, or to be en- 
livened throughout with some drollery or 
humor of expression, it gave wings to 
Yorick** indiscretion. In a word, though 
he never sought, yet, at the same time, as 
be seldom shunned, occasions of saying 
what came uppermost, and without much 

ceremony, he had but too many tempta- 

ticns in life, of scattering his wit and his 
iramor, — his gibes and his jests, about him, 
•^^They were not lost for want of gath- 
ering. 

What were the consequences, and what 
WW Yorick's catastrophe thereupon^ you 
will read in the next chapter. 
C 



CHAP xn. 



The Mortgager and Mortgagee difiler the 
one from the other not more in length Oi 
purse, than the Jester and Jestee do in that 
of memory. But in this the comparison 
between them runs, as the scholiasts call it, 
upon all-four ; which, by the bye, is upon 
one or two legs more than some of the best 
of Homer's can pretend to; — ^namely, That 
the one raises a sum, and the other a laugh 
at your expense, and thinks no more about 
it Interest, however, still runs on in both 
cases; — the periodical or accidental pay- 
ments of it, just serving to keep the mem- 
ory of the affair alive ; till, at length, iu 
some evil hour, — pop comes the creditor 
upon each, and by demanding principal upon 
the spot, together with full interest to the 
very day, makes them both feel the full 
extent of their obligations. 

As the reader (for I hate your ifs) has a 
thorough knowledge of human nature, I 
need not say more to satisfy him, that my 
Hero could not go on at this rate without 
some flight experience of these incidental 
mementoes. To speak the truth, he had 
wantonly involved himself in a multitude 
of small book-debts of this stamp, which« 
notwithstanding Eugenius's frequent ad- 
vice, he too much disregarded; thinking, 
that as not one of them was contracted 
through any malignancy; — ^but, on the con- 
trary, from an honesty of mind, and a mere 
jocundity of humor, they would all of them 
be crossed out in course. 

Eugenius would never admit this; and 
would often tell him, that one day or other 
he would certainly be reckoned with ; and 
he would often add, in an accent of sorrow- 
ful apprehension, — to the uttermost mite. 
To which Yorick, with his usual careless- 
ness of heart, would as often answer with 
a pshaw! — and if the subject was started in 
the fields, — with a hop, skip, and a jump at 
the end of it; but if close pent up in the 
social chimney-comer, where the culprit 
was barricado*d in with a table and a couple 
of orm-chairs, and could not so readily fly 
off in a tangent, Eugenius *vould then go 
on with his lecture upon discretion. lu 
words to this purpose, though somewhtit 

belter put together : — 
Trust me, dear Yorick, Uk\a xovNiaT^ 

a* 
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pleiasantry of thine will sooner or later bring 
thee into scrapes and difficultici^ which no 

ifter^wit can extricate thee out o£ In 

these sallies, too oft, I see it happens, that 
a person laughed at considers himself in 
the light of a person injured, with all the 
rights of such a situation belonging to him; 
and when thou viewest him in that light 
too, and reckonest up his friends, his family, 

his kindred, and allies, and musterest 

up with them the many recruits which will 
list under him from a sense of common 

danger, ^*tis no extravagant arithmetic 

to say, that for every ten jokes, — thou hast 
got an hundred enemies ; and till thou hast 
gone on, and raised a swarm of wasps about 
thine cars, and art half stung to death by 
them, thou wilt never be convinced it ib so. 

I cannot suspect it in the man whom I 
esteem, that there is the least spur from 
spleen or malevolence of intent in these 
sallies; — I believe and know them to be 
truly honest and sportive: — ^but consider, 
my dear lad, that fools cannot distinguish 
this, — and that knaves will not: and that 
tliou knowest not what it is either to pro- 
voke the one, or to make merry with the 
otJier : whenever they associate for mu- 
tual defence, depend upon it, they will carry 
on the war in such a manner against thee, 
my dear friend, as to make thee heartily 
sick of it, and of thy life toa 

Revenge from some baneful comer shall 
level a tale of dishonor at thee, which no 
innocence of heart or integrity of conduct 

shall set right ^The fortunes of thy 

house shall totter; — thy diaracter, whicli 
led the way to them, shall bleed on every 
side of it; — thy faith questioned, — thy 
works belied, — thy wit forgotten, — thy 
leamiog trampleu on. To wind up the last 
scene of thy tragedy, Orue/rjf and Coward- 
tee, twin ruffians, hired and set on by Mal- 
ice in the dara, diall strike together at all 

thy infirmities and mistakes; the best 

of us, my dear lad, lie open there, and 

trust me, ^trust me, Yorick, token to 

gratify a yrivate appetite^ it is once re- 
solved upon^ that an innocent and an help- 
less creature shall be sacrificed, */» an easy 
matter to pick up sticks enough Jrom any 
ihtcket where it has strayed, to make afire 
t'l offer it up with. 

Yorick scarce ever heard this sad vatici- 



nation of his destin} read over to him, fatit 
with a tear stealing from his eye, and a 
promissory look attending it that he was re- 
solved, for the time to come, to ride hm tit 
with more sobriety. — But, alas, too late!— 
a grand confederacy, with ♦♦**♦ and ****• ai 
the head of it, was formed before the fizil 
prediction of it — The whole plan of attack, 
just as Eugenius had foreboded, was put k 
execution all at once, — with so littls mercj 
on the side of the allies, — and so little sus- 
picion in Yorick, of what was carrying on 
against him, — that when he thought, good 
easy man! full surely preferment was o* 
ripening, — they had smote his root, and then 
he fell, as many a worthy man had ftUen 
before him. 

Yorick, however, fought it oat with all 
imaginable gallantry for some time; till, 
overpowered by numbers, and worn out at 
length by the calamities of the war, — but 
more so by the ungenerous manner in which 
it was carried on, — he threw down the 
sword ; and, though he kept up his spirits 
in appearance to the last, he died, never- 
theless, as was generally thought, qiite 
broken-hearted. 

What inclined Eugenius to the saoM 
opinion, was as follows : — 

A few hours before Yorick breathed hii 
lost, Eugenius stept in, with an intent to 
take his last sight and last farewell of him. 
Upon his drawing Yorick*s curtain, and ask- 
ing how he felt himself, Yorick, looking 
up in his face, took hold of his hand,— and, 
after thanking him for the many tokens of 
his friendship to him, for which, he said* if 
it was their fate to meet heieafler, he would 
thank him again and again, — be told hmi, 
he was within a few hours of giving his 
enemies the slip for ever. — ^I hope not, an- 
swered Eugenius, with tears trickling down'* 
his cheeks, and with the tenderest lone that 
ever man spoke, — ^I hope not, Yonck, said 

he. ^Yorick replied with a look up, and a 

gentle squeeze of Eugenius*s hand, and that 
was all — but it cut Eugenius to his heart. 

Ck>me, come, Yorick, quoth Eugenius, 

wiping his eyes, and summoning up the man 
within him, — my dear lad, be comforted, — let 
not all thy spirits and fortitude forsake thee 
at this crisis when thou most wanfst them; 

who knows what resources are in store, 

and what the power of God may yet do foe 
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^ Y orick laid hiB hand upon hifl heart, 

gently shook his head. — ^For my part, 

Btnraed Eugenhis, crying bitterly aa he 

«tiered the words^ — I declare I know not, 

YorickJ how to part With thee ; and would 

gfabdly flatter my hopes, added Eugenius, 

dieeriag up his voice, that there is still 

coough left of thee to make a Bishop, and 

iSkmt I may live to see it-— I beseech thee, 

Xofeiiiiis, quoth Yorick, taking off his night- 

cq^ as well as he could with his left hand — 

Us r^iit being still clasped dose in that of 

Bqgeninay— I beseech thee to take a view 

of ny head.— I see nothing that ails it, 

Implied Eugenius. Then alas! my friend, 

aid Yorick, let me tell you, that *tis so 

bruised and misshapen with the blows which 

mmm mj <*•*> uid some others have so un- 

httidBomely given me in the dark, that I 

mifjtA say with Sandio Pan^ that, should 

I looover, and ** mitres thereupon be suffered 

v'lD nin down ftom Heaven as thick as hail, 

*aoC one of them would fit it** Yorick's 

flttt breath was hanging upon his trembling 
hfBf ready to depart as he uttered this; — 
yet still it was uttered with something of 

m Cervantic tone ; and as he spoke it, 

■ifenias could perceive a stream of bun- 
bwt fire lighted up for a moment in his 

^f^i fiiint picture of those flashes of 

Hi apirit^ which (as Shakspeare said of hki 



ancestor) were wont to set the table in a 
roar! 

Eugenius was convinced from this, that the 
heart of his friend was broke : he squeezeo 
his hand,— and then walked sofUy out of 
the room, weeping as he walked. Yorick 
followed Eugenius with his eyes to the doot 
— he then closed them«— and never openea 
them more. 

He lies buried in the comer of his church- 
yard in the parish of , under a- plain 

marble slab, which his friend Eugenius, by 
leave of his executors, laid upon his grave, 
with no more than these three words of in- 
scription, serving both for his epitaph and 
elegy:— 



Jr^d, ^i/>or' ^i6(yrcod^. 



/ 



Ten times a day has 1 ^nck's gnost the 
consolation to hear his mouumental inscrip- 
tion read over With such a variety of plain- 
tive tones as denote a general pity and es- 
teem for him: a footway crossing the 

church-jrard, close by the side of his grave, 
— not a passenger goes by without stopping 
to cast a look upon it,— and sighing, as hs 
walks oo, 

I 
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fr 11 to long since the reader of this rhap- 
ndinl work has been parted from the mid- 
wifty that it 18 high time to mention her 
■gain to him, merely to put him in mind 
that there ia each a body still in the world, 
and whom, upon the best judgment I can 
ftrm open my own |dan at present, I am 
going to introduce to him for good and all : 
but aa fresh matter may be started, and 
rnnch unexpected business fi&ll out betwixt 
the reader and myself, which may require 

immediate dispatch, ^'twas right to take 

care that the poor woman should not be 
k»t in the mean time ; because, when she 
ia wanted, we can no way do without her. 

I think, I told you that this good woman 
waa a person dt no small note and cons^ 
throughout our whole village and 
hip; — that her fame had spread itself 
to the very out-edge and circumfbrence of • 
that cirde of importance, of which kind 
every soul living, whether he has a shirt 

to hi! back or not ^has one surrounding 

him ; — which said circle, by the way, when- 
ever it is said that such a one is of great 

weight and importance in the world, 1 

desire may be enlarged or contracted in 
yonr worship^s fancy, in a compound ratio 
of the station, profession, knowledge, abili- 
ties^ height and depth (measnring both ways) 
of die personage brought before you. 

1m the present case, if I remember, I 
ifamd it about four or five miles ; which not 
ooljr comprehended the whole parish, but 
fisteiided itself to two or three of the ad- 
juent hamlets in the skirts of the next 
parirfi; which made a considerable thing 
of it I must add, that she was, moreover, 
^ yraj well looked on at one large grange- 
honse, and some other odd houses and farms' 
widun two or three miles, as I said, from 

^ the amoke of her own chimney : ^but I 

iBOil here, once for all, inform you, that a]l 
thia will be more exactly delineated and 
esphinM in a map, now in the hands of the 
engnver, which, with many other pieces 
and developments of this work, will be 
added to the end of the twentieth volume, — 
not to awell the work, — ^I detest the thought 
of aocfa a thing; — ^but by way of comment- 
aiyv adiolium, illustration, and kev to such 
paaHigea,iiicidenta or innuendoes as shall be 



thought to be either of private interpreta- 
tion, or of dark or doubtful meaning, after 
ray Life and Opinions shall have been read 
Over (now don't forget the meaning of the 

word) by all the world: which, betwix: 

you and me, and in spite of all the gentle- 
men-reviewers in Great Britain, and of ali 
that their worships shall undertake to write 
or say to the contrary, — ^I am determined 
shall be the case. — ^I need not tell your 
Worship that all this is spoke in confidence. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Upon looking into my mother's marriage- 
settlement, in order to satisfy myself and 
reader in a point necessary to be cleared 
up, before we could proceed any farther in 
this history, — ^I had the good fortune to pop 
upon tho very «thing I wanted before I had 
read a day and a half straight forwards : — 
it might have taken me up a month; — 
which shows plainly, that when a man sits 
down to write a history, — ^though it be but 
the History of Jack Hickathrift or Tom 
Thumb, he knows no more than his heels 
what lets and confounded hindrances he is 
to meet with in his way,— or what a dance 
he may be led, by one excursion or another, 
before all is over. Could a historiographer 
drive on his history, as a muleteer drives on 
his mule, — straightforward; — for instance, 
from Rome all the way to Loretto, without 
ever once turning his head aside, either 

to the right hand or to the left he might 

venture to foretell you to anJiour when he 

should get to his journey's end ; but the 

thing is, morally speaking, impossible ; for 
if he is a man of the least spirit, he will 
have fifty deviations from a straight line 
to make with this or that party as he goe* 
along, which he can noways avoid. He wih 
have views and prospects to himself per- 
petually soliciting his eye, K^hich he can no 
more help standing still to look at than ha 
can fiy; he will, moreover, hdV4 varicas 

Accounts to reconcile. 

Anecdotes to pick up, 

Ins^ptions to make out* 

Stories K weave in. 

Traditions to shift, 

Persoiiafres to call upoQ 
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FfKiegyiicb to paste ap at this dooTt 
Padquinades at that:— all which both 
the man and the mule are exempt from. 
To som up all, There are archives at every 
stage to be lookM into, and rolls, records, 
documents, and endless genealogies, which 
justice ever and anon calls him back to 

stay the reading of: in short, there is 

no end of it; — for my own part, I declare I 
have been at it these six weeks, making ail 
the speed I possibly could, — and am not yet 
bom : — ^I have just been able, and that is all, 
to tell you when it happened, but not how ; 
-so that you see the thing is yet far from 
being accomplished. 

These unforeseen stoppages, which I 
own I had no conception of when I first set 
out; — but which, I am convinced now, will 
rather increase than diminish as I advance, 
— ^have struck out a hint which I am re- 
solved to follow ; a nd that is, — ^not to be 
in a hurry; — ^but to go on leisurely, writing 
and publishing two volumes of my life 
every year; — which, if I am suffered to go 
on quietly, and can make a tolerable bar- 
gain with my bookseller, I shall continue 
to do as long as I live. 



CHAP. XV. 

Thb artido in my mother^s marriage-set- 
tlement, which I told the reader I was at 
the pains to search for, and which, now that 
I have found it, I think proper to lay before 
him, — ^is so much more fully expressed in 
the deed itself than ever I can pretend to 
do it, that it would be barbarity to take it 
nut of the lawyer's hand : — ^it is as follows : — 

''9LxCn thfd SnVrntttre further 

'* toitnriSJSrth/rhatthesaid Walter Shan- 
'* dy, merchant, in consideration of the said 
intended marriage to be had, and, by God*s 
blessing, to be well and truly solemnized 
' and consummated between the said Wal- 
''ter Shandy and Elizabeth Mollineux 
'* aforesaid, and divers other good and valu- 
*able causes and considerations him there- 
" unto especially moving,— doth grant, co- 
"venant, condescend, consent, conclude, 
** bargain, and fully agree to and with John 
■* Dixon, and James Turner, Esqrs. the 
* above-named Trustees, dtc dec — ^tOWt^ 



** — ^That in case it should hereaflcr so fall 
" out, chance, happen, or otherwise come Xm 
'•pass,— That the said Walter Shandy, 
** merchant, shall have lefl off business be* 
^ fore the time or times that the said Elisi^ 
'*beth Mollineux shall according to the 
*' course of nature, or otherwise, have left 
** off bearing and bringing forth children ;— 
" and that in consequence of the said Wal- 
" tor Shandy having so lefl off business, he 
** shall, in despight, and against the free 
** will, consent and good liking of the etid 
*' Elizabeth Mollineux, — make a departure 
** from the city of London, in order to retire 
** to and dwell upon his estate at Shandy 
**Hall, in the county of ^ or, at any 



"other country-seat, castle, hall, 
"house, messuage, or grange-house, now 
'purchased or hereafter to be purchaaedi 
"or upon any part or parcel thereof:— 
" That then, and as often as the said E3iift* 
"beth Mollineux shall happen to be en- 
" ciente with child or children severally and 
" lawfully begot, or to be begotten upon tlie 
"body of the said Elizabeth Mollineux, 
"during her said coverture, — ^he, the Mid 
" Walter Shandy, shall, at his own proper 
"costs and charges, and out of his own 
" proper moneys, upon good and reasonable 
"notice, which is hereby agreed to be 
" within six weeks of her the said EHiabetfa 
"Mollineux*s full reckoning, or time of 
"supposed and computed delivery, — pay, 
" or cause to be paid, the sum of one htm- 
"dred and twenty pounds good and lawffal 
" money, to John Dixon and James Tamer, 
" Esqrs. or assigns, — ^upon trust and oooft* 
"dcnce, and for and unto the use and usei^ 
"intent, end, and purpose following:— 
" Sriiat f 19 to SUS^That the said sum of 
"one hundred and twenty pounds shall be^ 
"paid into the hands of the said Elizabeth 
" Mollineux, or to be otherwise applied fay 
"them the said Trustees, for the well and 
" truly hiring of one coach, with able and suA 
" ficient horses, to carr}' and convey the body 
"of the said Elizabeth Mollineux, and the 
"child or children which she shall be then 
"and there enciente and pregnant with,— 
" unto the city of London ; and for the fbr> 
"ther paying and defraying of rll other in* 
"cidental costs, charges, and ezpeneee 
" whatsoever, — ^in and about, and fbt^ and 
"relating to, her said intended delhrert 
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'•nd lymg-in, in the said city or saburbs 
•* thereof: and that the said Elizabeth Mol- 
** lineuz shall and may, from time to time, 
^'and at all such time and times as are here 
** covenanted and agreed upon, — peaceably 
** and qoietly hire the said coach and horses, 
''and have free ingress, egress, and regress 
''throagboat her journey, in and from the 
''■aid coach, according to the tenor, true 

'intent, and meaning of these presents, 
"without any let, suit, trouble, disturb- 
"ance, molestation, discharge, hindrance, 
"Ibrfeiture, eviction, vexation, interrup- 
'* tioD, or encumbrance, whatsoever : — and 
" that it shall moreover be lawful to and for 
" the said Elizabeth Mollineux, from time 
"to time, and as oft or often as she shall 
"well and truly be advanced in her said 
" pregnancy, to the time heretofore stipula- 
"ted and agreed upon, — ^to live and reside 
" in soch place or places, and in such fam- 
" fly or fiunilies, and with such relations, 
"friends, and other persons within the said 
"d^ of London, as she at her own will 

* and pleasure, notwithstanding her present 
"eoverture, and as if she was a/emme 9ole 
"and unmarried,— shall think fit — S(ltV 

•• thfBf nUrnture further toftnr)90== 

•• rtllf That for the more effectually carrying 
" of the said covenant into execution, the said 
"Walter Shandy, merchant, doth hereby 
"giant bargam, sell, release, and confirm 
" onto the said John Dixon and James Tum- 
"er, Esqrs. their heirs, executors, and as- 
" signs, in their actual possession now being, 
" by virtue of an indenture of bargain and sole 
" lor a year to them the said John Dixon and 
" James Turner, Esqrs. by him the said Wal- 
" ter Shandy, merchant, thereof made ; which 
"Mid bargain and sale for a year, bears date 
" tiie day next before the date of these pres- 
"ents, and by force and virtue of the statute 
''ftr tiansferring of uses into possession, — 
' flIU the manor and lordship of Shandy in 

the county of ^ with all the rights, 

" members, and appurtenances thereof; and 
"all and eveiy the messuages, house^ 
"baildlngs, bams, stables, orchards, gar- 
"dens, backsides, tofts, crofts, garths, cot- 
"tiges, lands, meadows, feedings, pastures, 
"marriies, commons, woods, underwoods, 
'^drains, fisheries, waters, and water- 
''eoorses; — ^together with all rents, re- 
'*T8rnoniy services, annuities, fee-farms. 



'* knight*s fees, views of frank-pledge, etn 
** cheats, reliefs, mines, quarries, goods and 
** chattels of felons and fugitives, felons of 
** themselves, and put in exigent, deodands, 
** freewarrens, and all other royalties and 
** seigniories, rights and jurisdictions, priv- 

'* ileges and hereditaments whatstiever. 

" SdlV Also the advowson, donation, pre- 
" sentation, and free disposition of the rec- 
'* tory or parsonage of Shandy aforesaid, and 
"all and every the tenths, tythes, glebe- 
"hmds." 

In three words, — My mother was to lie 
in (if she chose it) in London. 

But in order to put a stop to the practice 
of any unfair play on the part of my mother, 
which a marriage-article of this nature too 
manifestly opened a door to, and which in- 
deed had never been thought of at all, but 
for my uncle Toby Shandy, — a clause was 
added in security of my fkther, which was 
this : — " That in case my mother hereafter 
" should, at any time, put my father to the 
" trouble and expense of a London journey, 

** upon false cries and tokens, that, for 

" every such instance, she should forfeit all 
"the right and title which the covenant 
" gave her to the next turn : — but no more, 
" — and so on, toties quoties, in as effectual 
" a manner as if such a covenant betwixt 
" them had not been made.*' — ^This, by the 
way, was no more than what was reason- 
able; — and yet, as reasonable as it was, J 
have ever thought it hard that the whole 
weight of the article should have fallen 
entirely, as it did, upon myself. 

But I was begot and bom to misfortunes ; 
— ^for my poor mother, whether it was wind 
or water,— or a compound of both,— or nei 
ther; — or whether it was simply the mere 
swell of imagination and fancy in her :— or 
how far a strong wish and desire to have it 
so, might mislead her judgment : — hi short, 
whether she was deceived or deceiving in 
this matter, it no way becomes me to decide. 
The fact was this. That in the latter eno 
of September, 1717, which was the yeai 
before I was born, my mother having car- 
ried my father up to town much against th*; 
grain, he peremptorily insisted upon the 
clause ; — so that I was doomed, by marriage 
articles, to have my nose squcezM as flat 
to my face, as if the destinies had actually 
spun me without one. 
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How tbib event came about, — and what 
a train of vexatiuus disappointments, in one 
stage or other of my life,, have pursued me 
from the mere loss, or rather compression, 
of this one single member, — shall be laid 
before the reader all in due time. 



CHAP. XVL 

My father, as any body may naturally 
imagine, came down with my mother into 
the country, in but a pettish kind of a hu- 
mor. The first twenty or five-and-twenty 
miles, he did nothing in the world but fret 
and tease himself, and indeed my mother 
too, about the cursed expense, which he 
said might every shilling of it have been 
saved. — Then, what vexed him more than 
c .ory thing else was, the provoking time 
of the year, — which, as I told you, was to- 
wards the end of September, when his 
wall-fruit, and green gages especially, in 
which he was very curious, were just ready 
for pulling. " Had ho been wliistled up 

* to London, upon a Tom FooFs errand, in 

* any other month of the whole year, he 
** should not have said three words about it'* 

For the next two whole stages, no sub- 
ject would go down, but the heavy blow he 
had sustained from the loss of a son, whom 
it seems he had fully reckoned upon in his 
mind, and registered down in his pocket- 
book, as a second staff for his old age, in 
case Bobby should fail him. ** The disap- 
^ pointment of this (he said) was ten times 
'* more to a wise man than all the money 
** which the journey, &c. had cost him, put 
"together: — rot the hundred and twenty 
" pounds, — ^he did not mind it a rush." 

From Stilton, all the way to Grantham, 
notliing in the whole affair provoked him 
80 much as the condolences of his friends, 
Mud the foolish figure they should both 
make at church the first Sunday;— —of 
which, in the satirical vehemence of hisi 
wit, now sharpened a little by vexation, hej 
would give so many humorous and pro-: 
voking descriptions, — and place his rib andi 
solf in 80 many tormenting lights and atti-. 
tudes in the face of the whole congregation, , 
- that my mother declared, these two stages , 
wiu*i m truly tragi-comical, that she didj 
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nothing but laugh and cry in a breath, 
from one end to the other of them, all the 
way. 

From Grantham, till they had crossed the 
Trent, my father was out of all kind of pa- 
tience at the vile trick and imposition which 
he fancied my mother had put upon him in 
this affair. — " Certainly," he would say to 
himself, over and over again, ** the woman 

" could not be deceived herself if she 

" could, what weakness!" — ^tormenting 

word ! which led his imagination a thorny 
dance, and before all was over, played the 

deuce and all with him; ^for sure bb 

ever the word weakness was uttered, and 
struck full upon his brain, — so sure it set 
him upon running divisions upon how many 

kinds of weaknesses there were ; that 

there was such a thing as weakness of the 
body, — as well as weakness of the mind, — 
and then he would do nothing but syllogize 
within himself, for a stage or two together, 
how far the cause of all these vexations 
might, or might not, have arisen out of 
himself. 

In short, he had so many little subjects 
of disquietude springing out of this one 
affair, all fretting successively in his mind 
as they rose up in it, that my mother, what- 
ever was her journey up, had but an uneasy 

journey of it down. ^In a word, as she 

complained to my uncle Toby, he would 
have tired out the patience of any flesh 
alive. 



CHAP. xvn. 

Though my &ther travelled homewards, 
as I told you, in none of the best of moods, 
— ^pshawing and pishing all the way down, 
— ^yet he had the complaisance to keep the 
worst part of the story still to himself;-^ 
which was the resolution he had taken of 
doing himself the justice which my uncle 
Toby's clause in the marriage-settlement 
empowered him ; nor was it till the very 
night in which I was begot, which was 
thirteen months after, that she had the least 
intimation of his design : when my father, 
happening, as you remember, to be a little 
chagrined and out of temper, — took occa- 
sion, u they lay chatting gravely in bed 



tftenraidB, talking over what was to come, 
-4o let her know that she must accommo- 
date henelf as well as she could to the bar- 
gain made between them in their marriage- 
deeds; which was to lie-in of her next 
child in the country, to balance the last 
yearns journey. 

My father was a gentleman of many vir- 
taesy— but he had a strong spice of that in 
his temper, which might, or might not, add 
to the number. — ^*Tis known by the name 

Iof Perseverance in a good cause, — and of 
Obstinacy in a bad one : of this my mother 
had so much knowledge, that she knew 
*twa8 to no purpose to make any remon- 
strance ; — so she e*en resolved to sit down 
quietly, and make the most of it. 



CHAP. XVIIl 



As the point was that night agreed, or 
rather determined, that my mother should 
lie-in of me in the country, she took her 
measures accordingly ; for which purpose, 
when she was three days, or thereabouts, 
gaae with child, she began to cast her eyes 
upon the midwife, whom you have so oflen 
heard me mention; and before the week 
was well got round, as the famous Dr. 
Manningham was not to be had, she had 
ccme to a final determination in her mind, 
—notwithstanding there was a scientific 
operator within so near a call as eight miles 
of us, and who, moreover, had expressly 
wrote a five-shilling book upon the subject 
of midwifery, in which he had exposed, not 
only the blunders of the sisterhood itself, — 
but had likewise superadded many curious 
improvements for the quicker extraction of 
the fcetus in cross-births, and some other 
cases of danger, which belay us in getting 
into the world; notwithstanding all Uiis, 
my mother, I say, was abi|futely deter- 
mined to trust her life, and mine with it, 
into no soul's hand but this old woman's 
only. — Now this I like : — When we cannot 

get at the very thing we wish, ^nerer to 

take up with the next best in degree to it 
No; that's pitiful beyond description. — ^It is 
more than a week from this very day, in 
which I am now writing this book for the 
•diilcation of the world, — ^which is March 
D 
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9, 1759, — ^that my dear, dear Jenny, observ 
ing I looked a little grave, as she stood 
cheapening a silk of five-and-twenty shil- 
lings a yard, — ^told the mercer, she wa^ 
sorry she had given him so much trouble; 
— and immediately went and bought her^ 
self a yard-wide stuff of ten-pence a yard. 
— ^'Tis the duplication of one and the same 
greatness of soul ; only, what lessened the 
honor of it somewhat in my mother's case 
was, that she could not heroine it into so 
violent and hazardous an extreme as one in 
her situation might have wished, because 
the old midwife had really some little claim 
to be depended upon, — as much, at least, as 
success could give her; having, in the 
course of her practice of near twenty years 
in the parish, brought every mother's son 
of them into the world without any one slip 
or accident which could fairly be laid to her 
account 

These facts, though they had their weight, 
yet did not altogether satisfy some few 
scruples and uneasinesses which hung upon 
my father's spirits in relation to this choice. 
— ^To say nothing of the natural workings 
of humanity and justice— or of the yearn- 
ings of parental and connubial love, all 
which prompted him to leave as little to 
hazard as possible in a case of this kind ; 
he felt himself concerned in a particu- 
lar manner, that all should go right in the 
present case ; — from the accumulated sor- 
row he lay open to, should any evil betide 
his wife and child in lying-in at Shandy- 
Hall. He knew the world judged by 

events, and would add to his afflictions in 
such a misfortune, by loading him with the 

whole blame of it " Alas o'day ! — ^had 

"Mrs. Shandy (poor gentlewoman!) had 
** but her wish in going up to town just to 
" lie-in and come down again ; — which, they 
" say, she begged and prayed for upon her 

" baj-e knees, and which in my opinion, 

" considering the fortune which Mr. Shandy 
" got with her, — was no such mighty matter 
** to have complied with, the lady and her 
**babe might both of them have been alive 
"at this hour." 

This exclamation, my father knew, waa 
unanswerable ; — and yet, it was not merely 
to shelter himself, — nor was it altogethei 
for the care of his offspring and wife that 
he seemed so extremely anxi«M^ aoout thin 
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point;— ]oy fiither hid extennve views 

of things, and stood moreover, as he 

thoughtt deeply concerned in it for the 
public good, fh»n the dread he entertained 
of the bad uses an ill-fiited instance might 
be put ta 

He was very sensible that all political 
writers upon the subject had unanimously 
agreed and lamented, from the beginning 
of queen Elizabeth*s reign down to his own 
time, that the current of men and money 
towards the metropolis, upon one frivolous 
errand or another, — set in so strong,— as 
to become dangerous to our civil rights, — 

though, by the bye, a current was not 

the image he took most delight in ;— « dis- 
temper was here his favorite metaphor, and 
he would run it down into a perfect alle- 
gory, by maintaining it was identically the 
same in the body national as in the body 
natural, where the blood and spirits were 
driven up into the head faster than they 

could find their ways down ; a stoppage 

of circulation must ensue, which was death 
in both cases. 

There was little danger, he would say, of 
losing our liberties by French politics or 

French invasions ; nor was he so much 

in pain of a consumption from the mass of 
corrupted matter ao^ ulcerated humors in 
our constitution, which he hoped was not so 
bad as it was imagined: — ^but he verily 
feared, that in some violent push we should 
go ofC all at once, in a state-apoplexy ; — 
and then he would say, T/^ Lord have 
mercy upon us all. 

My father was never able to give the 
history of this distemper, — ^without the 
remedy along with it 

" Was I an absolute prince," he would 
■ay, pulling up his breeches with both his 
hands, as he rose from his arm-chair, ** I 
** would appoint able judges, at every avenue 
** of my metropolis, who should take cog- 
'nizance of every fboPs business who came 
'* there; — and i^ upon a fair and candid 
** hearing, it appeared not of weight suffi- 
**cient to leave his own home, and come 
^ up, bng and baggage, with his wife and 

* children, farmer*s sons, cf^. c^c. at his 
**nackside, they should be all sent back, 
" from constable to constable, like vagrants 
* as they were, to the place of their legal 

* setuementft. By this means I should take 



care, that my metropolis totter'd bck 
^ through its own weight ; — that the 
** be no longer too big for the body ;- 
** the extremes, now wasted and pinn*d iiiy 
" be restored to their due share of nooriib- 
**ment, and regain with it their natural 
*' strength and beauty : — ^I would efiectually 
** provide, That the meadows and com-fieldi 
''of my dominions should laugl and mug; 
** — that good cheer and hospita ity flourish 
''once more; — and that such weight and 
" influence be put thereby into the hands of 
" the Squiralty of my kingdom, as should 
" counterpoise what I perceive my Nobilitj 
" are now taking from them. 

" Why are there so few palaces and | 
" tlemen^s seats,** he would ask with i 
emotion, as he walked acniss the room, 
"throughout so many delicious provinoM 
"in France? Whence is it that the few ro* 
"maining ckateaus amongst them are bo 
" dismantled,— so unfurnished, and in bo 

" ruinous and desolate a condition 1 Be- 

" cause. Sir," (he would say) " in that king<- 
" dom no man has any country-intei>38t to 
" support : — ^the little interest of any kind 
" which any man has anywhere in it, is con- 
"centrated in the court, and the looks of 
" the Grand Monarch : by the sunshine of 
" whose countenance, or the clouds which 
" pass across it, every Frenchman lives or 
"diea." 

Another political reason which prompted 
my father so strongly to guard against the 
least evil accident in my mother's Iyin^->]| 
in the country, was. That any such in- 
stance would infallibly throw a balance of 
power, too great already^ into the weaker 
vessels of the gentry, in his own, or higher 

stations; which, with the many other 

usurped rights which that part of the con- 
stitution was hourly establishing, — would, 
in the end, prove fatal to the monarchical 
system of domestic government established 
in the first crsktion of things by God. 

In this point he was entirely of Sir Rob- 
ert Filmer's opinion. That the plans and 
institutions of the greatest monarchies in 
the eastern parts of the world, were, origin- 
ally, all stolen from that admirable pattern 
and prototype of this household and patema« 
power; — which, for a century, oe said, and 
more, had gradually been degeneratii g away 
into a mixed government: the fonn of 
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whkh, however desirable in great combina- 
ticaiB of the ■pecies,-'^— was very trouble- 
nme in small ones«— and seldom produced 
•ny thing, that he saw, hut sorrow and con- 
fusum. 

For all these reasons, private and public, 
pot together, — my fiither was for having 
the man-midwife by all means; — my mo- 
ther, by no means. My father begged and 
entreated she would for once recede from 
her prerogative in this matter, and sufier 
him to dioose fi)r her: — my mother, on the 
oootrary, insisted upon her privilege in this 
matter, to choose for herself — and have no 
mortal*s help but the old woman^s. — What 
ooold my father do? He was almost at his 

wit's end ; talked it over with her in all 

moods; — placed his arguments in all lights; 
—argued the matter with her like a chris- 
tian, — like a heathen, — ^like a husband, — 
like a &ther, — like a patriot, — ^like a man 
—My mother answered every thing only 
like a woman ; which was a little hard upon 
her ; — for as she could not assume and fight 
it out behind such a variety of characters, — 
*twaa no fair match ; — ^'twas seven to one. 
—What could my mother do? She had the 
advantage (otherwise she had been certainly 
overpowered) of a small reinforcement of 
chagrin personal at the bottom, which bore 
her np, and enabled her to dispute the affair 
with my &ther with so equal an advantage, 

t hat both sidbs sung Te Deum, In a 
ward, my mother was to have the old woman, 
— €uid the operator was to have license to 
drink a bottle of wine with my father and 
my nncle Toby Shandy in the back parlor, 
—fin* which he was to be paid five guineas. 
I must beg leave, before I finish this chap- 
ter, to enter a caveat in the breast of my 

^r reader ; — and it is this ; ^not to take 

It absolutely for granted, from an unguarded 
word or two which I have dropped in it, 

" That I am a married man.^' — ^I own, 
the tender appellation of my dear, dear 
Jenny, — with some other strokes of conjugal 
Knowledge, interspersed here and there, 
(Bight naturally enough have misled the 
OMst candid judge in the world into such a 
aetermination against me. — A]l I plead for 
m this case, Madam, is strict justice, and 
diat yon do so much of it to me as well as 
lo yoorselC— as not to prejudge, or receive 
inch an imprearioo of me, till you have 



better evidence than, I am positive, at pres- 
ent can be produced against me. — ^Not that 
I can be so vain or unreasonable. Madam, as 
to desire you should therefore think that mv 
dear, dear Jenny is my kept mistress ; — ^no 
— that would be flattering my character in 
the other extreme, and giving it an air of 
f^edom, which, perhaps, it has no kind of 
right ta All I contend for, is the utter im- 
possibility, for some volumes, that you, or 
the most penetrating spirit upon earth, 
should know how this matter really stands. 
— ^It is not impossible but that my dear, 
dear Jenny ! tender as the appellation is, 

may be my child, Consider, 1 was 

bom in the year eighteen. — ^Nor is there any 
thing unnatural or extravagant in the suppo- 
sition, that my dear, dear Jenny may be my 

friend ! Friend ! — My friend.—Surely, 

Madam, a friendship between the two sexes 

may subsist, and be supported without 

Fy! Mr. Shandy. — Without any thing. 
Madam, but that tender and delicious senti- 
ment which ever mixes in friendship, where 
there is a difference of sex. Let me entreat 
you to study the pure and sentimental parts 
of the best French romances; — ^it will 
really, Madam, astonish you to see with 
what a variety of chaste expressions this 
delicious sentiment which I have the honor 
to speak o( is dress*d out 
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I WOULD sooner undertake to explain the 
hardest problem in Geometry, than pretend 
to account for it, that a gentleman of my 
father's great good sense, — knowing, as the 
reader must have observed him, and curious 
too in philosophy, — ^wise also in political 
reasoning, — and in polemical (as he will 
find) no way ignorant,— could be capable of 
entertaining a notion in his head, so out of 
the common track, — ^that I fear the reader, 
when I come to mention it to him, if he is 
the lyast of a choleric temper, will imme- 
diately throw the book by; if mercurial, he 
will laugh most heartily at it ; — and if he 
is of a grave and saturnine cast, he will at 
first sight absolutely condemn as fanciful 
and extravagant ; and that was in respect 
to the choice and imposition of christias 
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names, ^n /'hich he thought a gi^at deal 
more depended than what superficial minds 
were capable of conceiving. 

His opinion in this matter was, That there 
Tvos a strange kind of magic bias, which 
good or bad names, as he called them, irre- 
sistibly impressed upon our characters and 
conduct 

The hero of Cervantes argued not the 
point with more seriousness, — ^nor had he 
more faith,— or more to say on the powers 
of necromancy in dishonoring his deeds,- 
or pn Dulcinea*s name, in shedding lustre 
upon them, than my father had on those of 
Trismegistus or Archimedes on the one 
hand,— K)r of Nyky and Sim kin on the other. 
How many Caesars and Pompeys, he would 
say, by mere inspiration of the names, have 
been rendered worthy of them ! And, how 
many, he would add, are there, who might 
have done exceeding well in the w^orld, had 
not their characters and spirits been totally 
depressed and Nicodemus'd into nothing 

I sec plainly. Sir, by your looks (or as 
the case happened) my father would say — 
that you do not heartily subscribe to this 
opinion of mine, — which, to those, he would 
add, who have not carefully sifted it to the 
bottom, — I own has an air more of fancy 

than of solid reasoning in it ; and yet, 

my dear Sir, if I may presume to know 
your character, I am morally assured, I 
should hazard little in stating a case to you, 
not as a party in the dispute, — but as a 
judge, and trusting my appeal upon it to 
your own good sense and candid disquisi 

ticm in this matter; ^you are a person 

flree from as many narrow prejudices of 
education as most men : — and, if I may pre- 
sume to penetrate farther into you, — of a 
liberality of genius above bearing down an 
opinion, merely because it wants friends. 
Your son, — ^your dear son, — from whose 
sweet and open temper you have so much 
to expect; — your Billy, Sir! — would you, 
for the world, have called him Judas? — 
Would you, my dear Sir, he would say, 
^aying his hand upon your breast, with the 
gcnteeiest address,— «nd in that soft and 
irresistible viano of voice which the nature 
</ the argumentum ad kominem absolutely 
requires, — Would you. Sir if a Jew of a 
giidfather had proposed the name for your 
child, and offered you his purse along with 



it, would you have consented to such t 

desecration of himi O my God! he 

would say, looking up, if I know your tem- 
per right, Sir, — ^you are incapable of it ;— 
you would have trampled upon the offer ;-^ 
you would have thrown toe temptation at 
the tempter^s head with abhorrence. 

Your greatness of mind in this action, 
which I admire, with that generous con- 
tempt of money, which you show me in the 
whole transaction, is really noble; — and 
what renders it more so, is the principle of 
it : — the workings of a parent*s love upon 
the truth and conviction of this very hypo- 
thesis, namely. That was your son called 
Judas, — ^the sordid and treacherous idea, so 
inseparable from the name, would have ac- 
companied him through life like his shadow, 
and, in the end, made a miser and a rascal 
of him, in spite. Sir, of your example. 

I never knew a man able to answer this 

argument But, indeed, to speak of my 

father as he was ; — he was certainly irre- 
sistible ; — both in his orations and disputa- 
tions ; — he was bom an orator ; — eeo^(^ac7«f> 
— Persuasion hung upon his lips, and the 
elements of Logic and Rhetoric were so 
blended up in him, — and, withal; he had so 
shrewd a guess at the weakness and pas- 
sions of his respondent, — that Nature 
might have stood up and said, — " This man 
" is eloquent" — ^In short, whether he was on 
the weak or tlie strong side of the question, 
'twas hazardous in either case to attack 
him : — and yet, 'tis strange, he had never 
read Cicero, nor Quintilian de Oratore, 
nor Isocrates, nor Aristotle, nor Longinus, 
amongst the antients; — ^nor Vossius, nor 
Skioppius, nor Ramus, nor Famaby, 
amongst the modems; and, what is more 
astonishing, he had never in his whole life 
the least light or spark of subtilty struck 
into his mind, by one single lecture upon 
Crackenthorp or Burgersdicus or any Dutch 
logician or comm'»ntator ; — ^he knew not so 
much as in what the difference of an argu- 
ment ad igTwrantiam, and an argument 
ad hominem^ consisted ; so that I well re- 
member, when he went up along with me 
to enter my name in Jesus' College in * * * ♦, 
— it was a matter of just wonder witn my 
worthy tutor, and two or three fellows d^ 
that leamed society, — ^that a man who 
knew not so much as the names of his tools, 
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ihodld be able to work after that fashion 
■ with them. 

To work with them in the best manner 
he could, was what my father was, however, 

perpetually forced upon; for he had a 

thousand little sceptical notions of the comic 
kind to defend,— -most of which notions, I 
Terily believe, at first entered upon the 
footing of mere whims, and of a vf're la 
Bagatelle; and as such he would make 
merry with them for half an hour or so ; 
and having sharpened his wit upon them, 
dismiss them till another day. 

I mention this, not only as matter of hy- 
pothesis or conjecture upon the progress and 
establishment of my father^s many odd 
opinions, — but as a warning to the learned 
reader against the indiscreet reception of 
such guests, who, afler a free and undis- 
turbed entrance, for some years, into our 
brains,— at length claim a kind of settle- 
ment there, working sometimes like 

yeast ; — but more generally after the man- 
ner of the gentle passion, beginning in jest, 
— ^t ending in downright earnest 

Whether this was the case of the singu- 
larity of my &ther*s notions,— or that his 
judgment, at length, became the dupe of 
his wit ;— K)r how far, in many of his no- 
tions, he might, though odd, be absolutely 

right ; the reader, as he comes at them, 

■hall decide. All that I maintain here, is, 
that in this one, of the influence of chris- 
tian names, however it gained footing, he 
was serious ; — he was all uniformity ; — ^he 
was systematical, and, like all systematic 
reasoners, he would move both heaven and 
earth, and twist and torture every thing in 
nature, to support his hypothesis. In a word, 
I repeat it over again, — he was serious; 
and in consequence of it, he would lose all 
kind of patience whenever he saw people, 
especially of condition, who should have 
known better, — as careless and as indifllerent 
•boat the name they imposed upon their 
child,— or more so, than in the choice of 
Pdnto or Cupid for their puppy-dog. 

This, he would say, lookM ill ; — and had, 
moreover, this particular aggravation in it, 
fis. That when once a vile name was 
wrongfully or injudiciously given, *twas 
not like tiio case of a man*8 character, 
which, when wrong'd, might hereafter be 
dfltied; and, possibly, some time or 



other, if not in the man*s life, it least afte^ 
his death — be, somehow or other, set to 
rights with the world: but the injury oi 
this, he would say, could never be undone , 
nay, he doubted even whether an act of 

parliament could reach it: He knew as 

well as you, that the legislature assumed 
a power over surnames : but for very strong 
reasons, which he could give, it had never 
yet adventured, he would say, to go a step 
farther. 

It was observable, that though my father, 
in consequence of this opinion, had, as I 
have told you, the strongest likings and 
dislikings towards certain names, — ^that 
there were still numbers of names which 
hung so equally in the balance before him, 
that they were absolutely indifferent to 
him. Jack, Dick, and Tom, were of this 
class : these my father called neutral names ; 
— affirming of them, without a satire. That 
there had been as many knaves and fools, 
at least, as wise and good men, since the 
world began, who had indiflerently borno 
them; — so that, like equal forces acting 
against each other in contrary directions, 
he thought they mutually destroyed each 
other's eflfects ; for which reason, he would 
often declare. He would not give a cherry- 
stone to choose amongst them. Bob, which 
was my brother's name, was another of 
these neutral kinds of christian names, 
which operated very little either way ; and 
as my father happened to be at Epsom 
when it was given him, — ^he would oft- 
times thank Heaven it was no worse. An- i 
drew was something like a negative quan- 
tity in algebra with him ; — ^'twas worse, he 
said, than nothing, — William stood pretty ' 

high : ^Numps again was low with him : ■ 

and Nick, he said, was the Devil. 

But of all the names in the universe, he 
had the most unconquerable aversion for > 
Tristram; — he had the lowest and most 
contemptible opinion of it of any thing in 
the world, thinking it could possibly pro- 
duce nothing in rerum natwrdj but what 
was extremely mean and pitiful : en that m 
the midst of a dispute on the subject, in 
which, by the bye, he was frequently in- 
volved, he would sometimes break ofi 

in a sudden and spirited Eviphoiiema^ or 
rather Erotesis, raised a third, and some- 
times a full fifth above the key of tac dui 
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coune, and demand it categorically of 

his antagonist, Whether he would take 
upon him to say, he had ever remembered, 

whether he had ever read,— or even 

whether he had ever heard tell of a roan, 
called Tristram, performing any thing great 
or worth recording 1 — ^No, — he would say, 
'•^Tristram ! — ^The thing is impossible. 

What could be wanting in my father but 
to have wrote a book to publish this notion 
of his to the world ? Little boots it to the 
subtle speculatist to stand single in his 
opinions, — ^unless he gives them proper 
vent: — ^It was the identical thing which 
my father did: — ^for in the year sixteen, 
which was two years before I was born, he 
was at the pains of writing an express 
Dis$ertatian simply upon the word Tris- 
tram, — showing the world, with great can- 
dor and modesty, the grounds of his great 
abhorrence to the name. 

When this story is compared with the 
title-page, — will not the gentle reader pity 
my father from his soul 1 — ^to see an orderly 
and well-disposed gentleman, who though 
singular, yet inoffensive in his notions, — 

80 played upon in them by cross-purposes 

to look down upon tlie stage, and see him 
baffled and overthrown in all his little sys- 
tems and wishes ! to behold a train of events 
perpetually falling out against him, and ii} so 
critical and cruel a way, as if they had pur- 
posely been planned and pointed against 

him, merely to insult his speculations ! 

In a word, to behold such a one, in his old 
age, ill-fitted for troubles, ten times in a day 
suffering sorrow ! — ten times in a day call- 
ing the child of his prayers T\ristram /-n 
Melancholy dissyllable of sound ! which, to 
his ears, was unison to Nincompoc^ and 
every name vituperative under Heaven.- 
By his ashes ! I swear it, — if ever malig- 
nant spirit took pleasure, or busied itself in 
traversing the purposes of mortal man, — ^it 
must have been here ; — and if it was not ne- 
cessary I should be bom before I was chris- 
tened, I would this moment give the reader 
ao account of it 



CHAP. XX. 

^How couid you. Madam, be so inat- 

iNotive m reading the last chapter 1 I told 



you in it. Thai mymolherwaa not a P^fUL 

Papist ! you told me no such thing, ftr. 

— Madam, I beg leave to repeat it Ofver 
again, that I told you as plain, at least, m 
words, by direct inference, could tell yoa 
such a thing. — Then, Sir, I must have mk 
a page. — ^No, Madam, — you have not i 

a word. Then I was asleep. Sir. — My 

pride, Madam, cannot allow you that reffafa. 

Then, I declare, I know nothing at all 

about the matter. — That, Madam, ia tba 
very &ult I lay to your charge ; and, a« r 
punishment for it, I do insist upon it, that 
you immediately turn back, that is, as i 
as you get to the next full stop, and 
the whole chapter over again. I have inh 
posed this penance upon the lady, neithor 
out of wantonness nor cruelty, but from the 
best of motives ; and therefore shall make 
her no apology for it when she returns back. 
— Tis to rebuke a vicious taste, which haa 
crept into thousands besides herself— -of 
reading straight forwards, more in quest of 
the adventures than of the deep eruditkn 
and knowledge which a book of this cast, if 
read over as it should be, would in&lliUy > 

impart with them. The mind should be 

accustomed to make wise reflections, and 
draw curious conclusions, as it goes along; 
the habitude of which made Pliny tha 
Younger affirm, "That he never read a 
^ book 80 bad, but he drew some profit from 
** it*' The stories of Greece and Rome^ nm 
over without this turn and application, — do 
less service, I affirm it, than the history of 
Parismus and Parismenus, or of the iSevan 
Champions of England, read with it 

But here comes my &ir lady. Hava 

3rou read over again the chapter, Msdam, 
as I desired you? — ^You liave : and did yov 
not observe the passage, upon the aeoGiid 
reading, which admits the inference!— — 
Not a word like it! Then, Madam, be pleaaed 
to ponder well the last line but one of tba 
chapter, where I take upon me to say, "^It 
** was necessary I should be bom before I waa 
"christened." Had my mother, Madaa, 
been a Papist, that consequence did not 
follow.* 



« The RoBiitb Rituals direct the bapcivinf at tfes 
child in eaeet of denser, h«f0r$ it it born ;— bat «|ieB 
this provieo. That some pert or other of the ehikTl 

body be seen by the bepciier but the Doctors of tfes 

Sorboone, by a deliberation held amonfrt then, April 
10, 1733,— have enlarged the powen of the midwivis* 
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>t ii a terrible misfortune for thi^ ^tne 
ooQK of mine, but more so to the Kcpublic 
of Letters;— 60 that mj own is quite swal- 
lowed op in the consideration of it,-^that 



ftgr dctenDiniog, Tlwt tbough no part of tt» clUliii'B 

body ■hould appear, that baptiun ahalK iiev«rtfac^ 

iMi, ba admiBialered to it by injection,— jwr u m^n 
tf*«aa ptUu caa«£20,— Anfliee,— a «f«trt-^'tiB very 
Mranga that St. Thomaa Aquinaa, who ha<l no t:oQ^ n 
machanifal bead, both for tying and untyipg tlv; 
kaou of Kbool divinity, ihould, after so much patni 
baatowed upon this— f iva up the point at liti. at a 
■econd Im ekm§ NipaMiM*— *' Inflintes in muMniif 
•taria exiatentei (quoth St. Thomael) baptisari poe- 
iUit aaZb flMde.**T-0 Thomaa 1 Thomaa I 

If the reader baa the carioaity to aee the qii««tton 
lIpoB baplino ^ ii^«eti«a, aa presented to the Doctorji 
of tbs Sorbonne, with their conauliation ihcreupon. 
ttiaaalbllowB: 

MEMOIRE PRESENTE A MESSIEURS LES 
DOCTEURS D£ SORBONNE.* 

**Ub CbirargieB Aeooaehear, represent? d Mef- 
aiears les Doeteurs de Sorbonne, qu*il y a rk^ ca», 
q«oiqiw trte rarea, od une mere ae s^auroii a^roLiPh- 
Mr, aC ni€me od Tanfant est tellement renrtirrra^ lUiu 
la aeiB de aa niare,qu'il ne flut par6itre aucunn partie 
de aoB eorps, oe qui seroit un cas, suivant leu RitucJi, 
de lui eonftrer, da moina sous condition. If bnptrme. 
La Chirurfiea, qui eonsulte. pretend, par ie moynn 
) petite canulle, de pouvoir baptixer irnniPi^iaU:- 
leat Tenfant, sans (kire aucun tort i la nunii-e- — is 
si ce moyen. qu'il vient de propamc* mi 
• et Mfitime, et s'il peut t'ea senrir daaa Ve» ca* 
qiiCil vieat d*eiposar/* 

REPONSE. 
■* La eonseil estime, qui la question propose toufTri^ 
dtffraadca difficult^ Les Thdolofiens poacnt d'titi 
colA pour priacipe. qua Ie bapt^me, qui est une nnfff- 
saaes spiritueUe, suppose uno premiere naiiuanr«; il 
fcat duns nh dans la monde, pour renaitr^r «n Jwnji 
Christ, eoBuna iU reaaeifnent. S. Tbona?, 3 pan 
faast. 88. artic IL auit cetie doctrine cttmnie une 
verity Constanta; Ton ae peut, dit ce 8. Docieiir, bap 
tiasr ba ealhns qui sont renfermd dans Ie sein de leurs 
in I, et S. Thomaa eat fond* aur oe. que lea enfbns 
aa aonC point ate et ne peuvent £tre compt6a panni 
lea antrea boramea; d'oA il condud. qu'ils ne peuvent 
ilia l*ol4et d*une action eztArieure pour re^voir par 
liar aiiaistftre lea sacremeaa ndcossaires an salut : 
**JP«ieffi ia materais uteris eziltentes noadumprodi- 
araat ia iuoem nt cum aliis hominibus vitam ducant: 
vada aoa poasunt sabjici actioai humans, ut per 
mnm miaisteriuai aaeramenta recipiant ad salu 
taaa.** Lea rituela ordoanent dans la pratiqne ea qoe 
taa thtolofieaa oat «Ubli aur lea m^mes mati«rea, et 
t tooa d*ane mani^re uniforme,de baptiaer 

• qui aoat nafermte daas Ie sein de leurs 
« s'ila ae fimt paroitre quelqaa partie de leurs 

Le eoaeours des thtolofiens, et dea rituela, 
fai aoat lea r«flea des dioo6sea, paroit former nae 
matiOKiU qui tenaiae la quaatioa pieaente ; oependant 
la aoaaeil de eonacaenea eoaaiderant d*un cote, que Ie 
ndaoaaeaent dea thAolQgiens eat uniquement fond6 
■ar aaa raiaon de convenanee, et que la dellense dea 
■ auppoae que I'oa ae peut baptiaer immediate* 

• ?MsDi i1ii,HMiti<itl>i l7M.p.aHL 



this selfsame vile pruriency for fresh ad- 
ventures in all things, has got so strongly 
into our habit and humor, — and so wholly 
intent are we upon satisfying the impa- 



ment les enflins aind renfermte dana Ie aein da leurs 
merea, oe qui est contre la suppoeition preaente ; et 
d'un autre cdt6, conaideraat que 16a m€mea thiolo* 
f iens enseignent, que Ton peut risquer les sacremena 
que Jesus Christ A ^tablis comma des moyens fkciles, 
mais n^oessaires, pour aanctifler lea hommes; et 
d*ailleurs estimant, que les enflins renferm^s dans la 
sein de leurs meres, pourroient £tre capablea de salut, 
parcequ*iis sont capablea de damnation ;— pour oct 
considerations, et en egard A reapoa^, suivaat lequel 
on assure avoir trouv* un moyen certain de baptisei 
oes enftms ainsi renferm^ sans fkire aucun tort d la 
mere, le Conseil eatime que Ton pourroit se servir du 
moyen propose, dans la confianoe qu'il a, que Dieo 
n*a point laissd oes sortes d*enftns sans aucuns se* 
cours, et suppoaant, comme il est expoa^, que le moyea 
dont il s'agit est propre A leur procurer le bapt£me • 
cependant comme il s'agiroit, en autorisant la pra 
tique propoate, de ehani;er une r<^gle universellement 
6tablie, le Conseil croit que celui qui eonsulte doit 
s'addresser A son ev^ue, et A qu*il il appartient da 
Jugerde Tutilit*, et du danger du moyen propose e: 
comme, sous le bon plaisir de Tev^que, le Conseil ea* 
time qu'il faudroit recourir au Pape, que a le droit 
d*ezpliquer les regies de Teglise, et d*y d6roger dans le 
cas, ou la loi ne sfauroit obliger, quelque sage et 
quelque utile que paroisse la manidre de baptiser dont 
il s'agit, le Conseil ne pourroit I'approuver sans la 
concours de oes deux autorit^ On conseile au moina 
d^elui qui consults, de s'addreaser A son ev£que, at 
de lui faire part de la preaente dteision. afin que, si la 
prelat entre dans les raisons sur lesquelles les doe- 
teurs soussign^s s'appuyent. il puisse dtre autorisA, 
dans le caa de nteeasitA, ou il risqueroit trop d'atten* 
dre'que la permission tat damandte et aocordte d*em* 
ployer le moyen qu'il propoae si avantageuz au salut 
de I'enfant. Au reste, le Conseil, en estimant qua 
Ton pourroit s'en aervir, croit eependant, que si lea 
enfkns dont il s'agit, venoient au monde, contre Tea* 
peranoe de oeuz qui se seroient servis du meme moyea, 
il seroit neoessaire de les baptiser sous condition ; et 
en cela le Conseil se conforme A tous les rituels, qui en 
autorisant le baptdme d'un eafbnt qui fait paroitra 
quelque partie de son corps, eajoignent neaatmoina, 
et ordonnent de le baptiser sous condition, s'il vient 
haureusement au monde. 

D61iber6 ea Sorboaae, Ie 10 Avril, 1733. 

A. LE MOYNE. 

L. DE ROMI6NT. 

DE MARCILLY. 

Mr. Tristram 8handy*s compiimeats to Messrs. Lt 
Moyae, De Rooiigny, and De Mareilly ; kopea they all 
rested well the night aAer so tiaesome a eoaaulUtioB. 
—He begs to know, whether, after the eeremoay of 
marriage, and before that of consummation, the bap 
tiling all the BfrnmutiH at once, alapdash, by injtetimt, 
would not be a shorter and aaibr cut still ; oa eoadl 
tioa, as above. That if the JbrnaiuemH do weU. and 
come saft into the world after this, that each and 
every of them shall be baptiied again (mu* ecndtti^n) 
—And provided, ia the aeeond place. That the thing 
caa be doae, which Mr. Shandy appreheada it may 
p^r It aMym d*«m« petite caaulle, and sans JHt0 
aaeiui (art mmptrtf 
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tiencc of our concupiscence that way, — that 
nothing but the gross and more carnal parts 
of a composition will go down : — ^the subtle 
hints and sly communications of science fly 

off, like spirits, upwards, the heavy moral 

escapes downwards ; and both Uie one and 
the other are as much lost to the world, as 
if they were still left in the bottom of the 
ink-horn. 

I wish the male-reader has not passed by 
many a one, as quaint and curious as this 
one, in wliich the female-reader has been 
detected. I wish it may have its effects ; — 
and that all good people, both male and fe- 
male, from example, may be taught to think 
as well as read. 



tJHAP. XXL 

1 wonder whaCs all that noise, and 

running backwards and forwards for, above 
Btairs ? quoth my father, addressing himself, 
after an hour and a halfs silence, to my 

uncle Toby, who, you must know, was 

sitting on the opposite side of the fire, smok- 
ing his social pipe all the time, in mute 
contemplation of anew pair of black plush- 
breeches which he had got on : — What can 
they be doing, brother] — quoth my father, — 
we can scarce hear ourselves talk. 

I think, replied my uncle Toby, taking his 
pipe from his mouth, and striking the head of 
it two or three times upon the nail of his 

left thumb as he began his sentence, ^I 

think, says he, ^but to enter rightly into 

my uncle Toby^s sentiments upon this mat^ 
ter, you must be made to enter first a little 
into his character, the outlines of which I 
shall just give you, and then the dialogue 
between him and my father will go on as 
well again. 

Pray, what was that man's name, — ^for I 
write in such a hurry, I have no time to re- 
collect or look for it,-«— who first made the 
observation, *' That there was great incon- 
•* stancy in our air and climate !" Whoever 
he was, *twas a just and good observation 
m hjm. — ^But the corollary drawn from it, 
namely, '* That it is this which has fumish- 
'* ed us with such a variety of odd and whim 
**sical chaiacters;'* — ^that was not his;— -it 
was found out by another man, at least a 
rentury and a half after him. Then again, 



— That this copious store-house of origina. 
materials, is the true and natural cause that 
our comedies are so much better than those 
of France, or any others that either have, or 

can be wrote upon the Continent: that 

discovery was not fully made till about the 
middle of King William's reign, — when the 
great Dryden, in writing one of his long 
prefaces (if I mistake not) most fortunately 
hit upon it Indeed, toward the latter end 
of Queen Anne, the great Addison began 
to patronize the notion, and more fully ex* 
plained it to the world in one or two of his 
Spectators ; — but the discovery was not his. 
—Then, fourthly and lastly. That this 
strange irregularity in our climate, produc- 
ing so strange an irregularity in our charac- 
ters, doth thereby, in some sort, make us 

amends, by giving us somewhat to make us 
merry with when the weather will not suffer 
us to go out of doors ; — that observation is 
my own ; — and was struck out by me tbis 
very rainy day, March 26, 1759, and betwixt 
the hours of nine and ten in the morning. 

Thus — ^thus, my feUow-laborers and as-, 
sociates in this great harvest of our learn- 
ing, now ripening before our eyes ; thus it 
is, by slow steps of casual increase, tiiat^ 
our knowledge, physical, metaphysical, phy- 
siological, polemical, nautical, mathemati- 
cal, enigmatical, technical, biographical, 
romantical, chemical, and obstetrical, with 
fifty other branches of it (most of 'em end- 
ing, as these do, in ical,) have, for these two 
last centuries and more, gradually been 
creeping upwards towards that *A«/i^ of their 
perfections, from which, if we may form a 
conjecture from the advances of these last 
seven years, we cannot possibly be far ofl^ 

When that happens, it is to be hoped, it 
will put an en^^ to all kind of writings 
whatsoever; — ^the want of all kind of writ- 
ing will put an end to all kind of reading ;— > 
and that in time, as tear begeU poverty; 
poverty peace, — must, in course, put an end 
to all kind of knowledge, — and then— — 
we shall have all to begin over again ; or, 
in other words, be exactly where ^e 
started. 

Happy! thrice happy times! I 

only wish that the era of my begetting, as 
well as the mode and manner of it, had been 
a little altered,— or that it could have 
been put off, with any convenience to mr 
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Ather or motker, for some twenty or five- 
•nd-twenty years longer, when a man in 
the literary world might have stood some 
dmoce. 

But I forget my micle Tohy, whom all 
this while we have left knocking the ashes 
out of his tobacco-pipe. 

His humor was of that particular species 
whidi does honor to our atmosphere ; and I 
•booM have made no scrapie of ranking him 
imangst one of the first-rate productions of 
it» had not there appeared too many strong 
Hues in it of a fiunily likeness, which idiowed 
that he derived the singularity of his tem- 
per more from blood, than either wind or 
water, or any modifications or combinations 
of them whatever; and I have, therefore, 
oftentimes wondered, that my fkther, though 
I believe he had his reasons for it, upon his 
Obosrving some tokens of eccentricity in 
WKf eoorse when I was a boy,^«houId never 
ooce endeavor to account for them in this 
Wiy ; for all the Shandy Family were of an 

original character throughout : ^I mean 

the males, — the females had no character 
It all, — except, indeed, my great^iunt Di- 
nah, who, about sixty years ago, was mar- 
ried and got with child by the coachman ; 
ftr which my father, according to his hy- 
pothesis of christian names, would often 
oay, She might thank her godfathers and 
fWUDOthers* 

it will seem very strange,;— —and I would 
m sooii think of dropping a riddle in the 
nadai^s way, which is not my mterest to 
do^ as set him upon guessing how it could 
cone to pass, that an event of this kind, so 
flHay years after it had happened, should 
be reserved for the interruption of the peace 
tad onity, which otherwise so cordially sub- 
ojsted, between my fiUher and my uncle 
Toby. One would have thought that the 
wMe force of the misfortune should have 
ipont and wasted itself in the family at 
fint« — as is generally the case. — But no- 
Ihmg ever wrought with our fhmily after 
the ofdinary way. Possibly at the very 
time this happened, it might have some- 
Ihingf eiae to afflict it; and as afflictions are 
iontdown fbr our good, and that as this had 
Mver done the Shandy Funily any good at 
nOv it might lie waiting till apt times and 
I should give it an opportunity 
i its office. ■ Observe, I deter- 
E 



mine nothing upon this. My way is over 

to point out to the curious, difierent tracts 
of investigation, to come at the first springs 
of the events I tell ; — not with a pedantic 
Fescue, — or in the decisive manner of Taci- 
tus, who outwits himself and his reader; — 
but with the officious humility of a heart 
devoted to the assistance merely of the in- 
quisitive: — ^to them I write, and by 

them I shall be readr— -if any such read- 
ing as this could be supposed to hold out sc 
long, — to the very end of the world. 

Why this cause of sorrow, therefore, wad 
thus reserved for my father and uncle, is 
undetermined by me. But how and in 
what direction it exerted itself so as to be- 
come the cause of dissatisfaction between 
them, after it began to operate, is what I 
am able to explain with great exactness, 
and is as follows : 

My uncle, Toby Shandy, Madam, was 
a gentleman, who, with the virtues which 
usually constitute the character of a man 

of honor and rectitude, possessed one in 

a very eminent decree, which is seldom or 
never put into the catalogue; and that was 
a most extreme and unparallePd modesty 

of nature ; though I correct the word 

nature, for this reason, that I may not pre- 
judge a point which must shortly come to 
a hefuring, and that is. Whether this mod- 
esty of his was natural or acquired 1—— 
Whichever way my uncle Toby came by 
it, 'twas nevertheless modesty in the truest 
sense of it ; and that is. Madam, not in re- 
gard to words, for he was so unhappy as to 
have very little choice in them, — but to 
things;— —and this kind of modesty so 
possessed him, and it arose to such a height 
in him, as almost to equal, if such a thing 
could be, even the modesty of a i/woman : 
that female nicety. Madam, and .nward 
cleanliness of mind and fancy, in your sex, 
wl)ich makes you so much the awe of oura 

You will imagine. Madam, that my uncle 
Toby had contracted all this firom this very 
source ; — that he had spent a great part of 
his time in converse with your sex; and 
that, from a thorough knowledge of you, 
and the fbrce of imitation which such fair 
examples render irresistible, he had ae 
quired this amiable turn of mind. 

I wish I could say so; — for unless it was 
with his sister-in-law, my fother's wifo ami 
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my mother, my nnde Toby scarce ex- 
changed three words with the sex in as 
many years. — ^No; he gfot it. Madam, by a 

blow. ^A blow ! ^Yes, Madam, it was 

owing to a blow from a stone, broke off by 
a ball from the parapet of a horn-work at 
the siege of Namur, which struck full upon 
my uncle Toby's groin. — ^Which way could 
that effect it!— The story of that. Madam, 
is long and interesting; — ^but it would be 
running my history all upon heaps to give 
it you here. ^*Tis for an episode hereaf- 
ter; and every circumstance relating to it, 
in its proper place, shall be faithfully laid 
before you. — ^Till then, it is not in my pow- 
er to give farther light into this matter, or 

say more than what I have said already, 

That my uncle Toby was a gentleman of 
onparallerd modesty, which happening to 
be somewhat subtilized and rarefied by the 
constant heat of a little family pride, — 
they both so wrought together within him 
that he could never bear to hear the afikir 
of my aunt Dinah touched upon, but with 

the greatest emotion. The least hint of 

it was enough to make the blood fly into 
his face; — but when my father enlarged 
upon the story in mixed companies, which 
the illustration of his hypothesis frequently 
obliged him to do, — the unfortunate blight 
of one of the fairest branches of the fam- 
ily, would set my uncle Toby's honor and 
modesty o'bleeding; and he would often 
take my father aside, in the greatest con- 
cern imaginable, to expostulate and tell 
him, he would give him any thing in the 
world, only to let the story rest 

My father, I believe, had the truest love 
and tenderness for my uncle Toby, tliat 
ever one brother bore towards another ; and 
would have done any thing in nature, which 
one brother in reason could have desirM of 
another, to have made my uncle Toby's 
heart easy in this, or any other point, '^ui 
tnis lay out of his power. 

My father, as I told yon, was a phi- 

lobopher in grain, — speculative, — system- 
atical ; — and my aunt Dinah's aflU r was a 
matter of as much consequence to him, as 
the retrogradation of the planets to Coper- 
nicus: — ^the backslidings of V^us in her 
ocrtit fortified the Copemican sjrstem, called 
•I* after his name ; and the backslidings of 
oiv acrt Dinah in her orbit, did the same 



service in establishing my father's systeoi 
which, I trust, will for ever hereafter bi 
called the Shandeaii System after hiai 

In any other family-dishonor, my fathflr* 
I believe, had as nice a sense of shame as 

any man whatever ; and neither h**. nor 

I dare say, Copernicus, would have divul- 
ged the afiair in either case, or have takes 
the least notice of it to the world, but for 
the obligation they owed, as they thou|^ 
to truth. — Amicus Plato, — ^my father would 
say, construing the words to my uncle 
Toby as he went along ; — Amicus Plato^^ 
that is, Dinah was my aunt ; — sed magii 
arnica Veritas, but Truth is my sister. 

This contrariety of humors betwixt my 
father and my uncle, was the source of 
many a fraternal squabble. The one could 
not bear to hear the tale of family disgrace 

recorded ; and the other would scarce 

ever let a day pass to an end without aome 
hint at it. 

For God's sake, my uncle Toby would 

cry, and for my sake, and for all our 

sakes, my dear brother Shandy,— do let this 
story of our aunt's and her ashes sleep ih 
peace. — How can you, — how can you have 
so little feeling and compassion for the 

character of our fomily ? What is the 

character of a family to an hypothesis! mj 

father would reply. ^Nay, if you come to 

that, — ^what i^ the life of a family ? ^The 

life of a family — ^my uncle Toby would say, 
throwing himself back in his arm-chair, and 
lifting up his hands, his eyes, and one leg. 

^Yes, the life, ^my father would say, 

maintaining his point. How many tboo* 
sands of *em are there, every year that 
comes, cast away, (in all civilized countriee 
at least)^^-and considered as nothing bat 
common air in competition of an hypotheeiet 
In my plain sense of things, my uncle To> 
by would answer,— ^-every such instance 
is downright Murder, let who will commit 

It ^There lies your mistake, my father 

would reply; for, in Foro Scientia 

there is no such thing as Murder;— 'tta 
only Death, brother. 

My uncle Toby would never offer to an- 
swer this by any other kind of argument 
than that of whistling half a dozen bars of. 

Lillebullera ^You must know it waatiie 

usual channel through which his 
got Fept, when any thing shocked or 



pnsed him: ^but especially when any 

thing, which he deemM very absurd, was 
offered. 

As not one of our lo^cal writers, nor any 
of the commentators upon them, that I re- 
member, have thought proper to give a 
name to this particular species of argument, 
^^I here take the liberty to do it myself, for 
two reasons : first. That, in order to prevent 
all confusion in disputes, it may stand as 
much distinguished for ever, from every 

other species of argument as the Argu- 

menium ad Vericundiam^ ex Absurdo, ex 
Foriiarij or any other argument whatso- 
ever; — and, secondly. That it may be said 
by my children*s children, when my head is 

laid to rest, ^that their leam*d grand- 

fiither's head had been busied to as much 
purpose once, as other people's. — That he 
bad invented a name, — and generously 
thrown it into the Treasury of the Ara Lo- 
gicm, for one of the most unanswerable ar- 
goments in the whole science ; and, if the 
end of disputation is more to silence than 
eoovince, — they may add, if they please, — 
to one of the best arguments too. 

I do therefore, by these presents, strictly 
Older and command. That it be known and 
distinguished by the name and title of the 
Argumentum fHsttdatoriutnt and no other; 
— «nd that it rajik hereafter with the Ar^ 
gumentum Bactdinum and the Argument 
tmm ad Crumenam, and for ever hereafter 
be treated of in the same chapter. 

As for the Argumentum Tripodium^ 
which it never used but by the woman 
against the man; — and the Argumentum 
ad Rem^ which, contrariwise, is made use 
3f by the man only against the woman :-^ 
%M these two are enough in conscience for 
•oe lecture ; a nd moreover, as the one 
m the best answer to the other, — ^let them 
Jikewise be kept apart, and be treated of in 
a place by themselvea 



CHAP. xxn. 

The learned Bishop Hall, I mean the fo- 
moiis Dr. Joseph Hall, who was Bishop of 
Exeter in King James the First's reign, 
telb us in one of his Decades, at the end 
if hia Divine Art of Meditation, imprinted 
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in London, in the year 1610, by John Bea) 
dwelling in Aldersgate-street, " That it is 
**an abominable thing for a man to com- 

** mend himself:" and I really think it 

is sa 

And yet on the other hand, when a thing 
is executed in a masterly kind of a fashion, 
which thing is not likely to be found out ; — 
I think it is full as abominable, that a man 
should lose the honor of it, and go out of 
the world with the conceit of it rotting in 
his head. 

This is precisely my situation. 

For in this long digression which I was 
accidentally led into, as in all my digres- 
sions (one only excepted) there is a master- 
stroke of digressive skill, the merit of which 
has all along, I fear, been overlooked by my 
reader, — not for want of penetration in him, 
— ^but because 'tis an excellence seldom 
looked for, or expected indeed, in a digres- 
sion : — and it is this : That, though my di- 
gressions are all fair, as you observe, — and 
that I fly oS* from what I am about, as far, 
and as oflen too, as any writer in Great 
Britain, — ^yet I constantly take care to order 
aflairs so, that my main business does not 
stand still in my absence. 

I was just going, for example, to have 
given you the great outlines of my uncle 
Toby's most whimsical character: — when 
my aunt Dinah and the coachman came 
across us, and led us a vagary some mil- 
lions of miles into the very heart of the plan- 
etary system : notwithstanding all this, you 
perceive that the drawing of my uncle 
Toby's character went on gently all the 
time ; — not the great amtours of it, — ^that 
was impossible, — ^but some familiar strokes 
and faint designations of it, were here 
and there touch'd on, as we went along, 
so that you are much better acquainted 
with my uncle Toby now than ^ou wa* 
before. 

By this contrivance, the machinery of my 
work is of a species by itself; two contrary 
motions are introduced into it, and recon- 
ciled, which were thought to be at variance . 
with each other. In a word, my work is 
digressive, and it is progressive too, — and 
at the same time. 

This, Sir, is a very difierent stcry from 
that of the earth's moving round her axis 
in her diurnal rotaXUxiu m\2ki \w«t ^\«)ivL^^«k 
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in oer elLptic orbit, which hrings about the 
year, and constitutes that variety and vicis- 
situde of seasons we enjoy ; — though I own 
it suggested the thought, — as I believe the 
greatest of our boasted improvements and 
discoveries have come from such trifling 
hints 

Digressions, incontestably, are the sun- 
shine , — they are the life, the soul of read- 
ing! — take them out of this book, for in- 
stance, you might as well take the book 
along with them ;~one cold eternal winter 
wouM reign in every page of it ; restore them 
to the writer ; — he steps forth like a bride- 
groom, — bids All-hail; brings in variety, 
and forbids the appetite to faiL 

All the dexterity is in the good cookery and 
management of them, so as to be not only 
for the advantage of the reader, but also of' 
the author, whose distress in this matter is 
truly pitiable : for if he begins a digression, 
— ^firom that moment, I observe, his whole 
work stands stock still ; — and if he goes on 
with his main work, then there is an end 
of his digression. 

^This is vile work. — For which reason, 

from the beginning of this, you see, I have 
constructed the main work, and the adven- 
titious parts of it, with such intersections, 
and have so complicated and involved the 
digressive and progressive movements, one 
wheel within another, that the whole ma- 
chine, in general, has been kept a-going ; — 
and, what*s more, it shall be kept a-going 
these forty years, if it pleases the fountain 
of health to bless me so long with life and 
good spirits. 



CHAP. XXHL 

I HATE a strong propensity in me to begin 
this chapter very nonsensiodly ; and I will 
not balk my fancy ; — accordingly I set off 
thus: 

If the fixture of Momus's glass in the 
numan breast, according to the proposed 
emendation of that arch-critic, had taken 

place, first. This foolish consequence 

would certainly have followed : — ^That the 
very wisest and very gravest of us all, in 
one coin or other, must have paid window- 
iboney every day of our Uvea 



And, secondly. That had the said gka 
been there set up, nothing more would have 
been wanting, in order to have taken a 
man's character, but to have taken a diaii 
and gone softly, as you would to a dioptncal 
bee-hive, and look'd in, — ^viewed the aoii] 
stark naked ;—K)beerved all hermotiooay— 
her machinations; — ^traced all her maggoli 
from their first engendering to their crawlp 
ing forth ; — watched her loose in her fHsk^ 
her gambols, her caprices; and after aooie 
notice of her more solemn deportment, coi^ 

sequent upon such frisks, &c. thsa 

taken your pen and ink, and set down no- 
thing but what you had seen, and could have 
sworn ta — ^But this is an advantage not tobe 
had by the biographer in this planet ; — in the 
planet Mercury (belike) it may be so; if 

not, better still for him ; for there, the 

intense heat of the country, which is proved 
by computators, from its vicinity to the sun, 
to be more than equal to that of red-hot iion, 
— must, I think, long ago have vitrified the 
bodies of the inhabitants (as the efiicient 
cause) to suit them for the climate (which 
is the final cause); so that betwixt them 
both, all the tenements of their souls, from 
top to bottom, may be nothing else, for aught 
the soundest philosophy can show to the con- 
trary, but one fine transparent body of dear 
glass (bating the umbilical knot)— so that, 
till the inhabitants grow old and tolerably 
wrinkled, whereby the rays of light, in pass- 
ing through them, become so monstrously 
refracted,— or return reflected from their 
surfaces in such transverse lines to the eyOi 
that a man cannot be seen through* — his 
soul might as well, unless for mere cere- 
mony, or the trifling advantage which the 
umbilical point gave her, — might, upon all 
other accounts, I sa^, as well play the fool 
out o'doors as in her own house. 

But this, as I said above, is not the case 
of the inhabitants of this earth :— our minde 
shine not through the body, — but are wrapt 
up here in a dark covering of uncrjrstal* 
lized flesh and blood ; so that, if we would 
come to the specific characters of them, we 
must jro some other way to work. 

Many, in good truth, are the ways whidi 
human wit has been forced to take, to do thin 
thing with exactness. 

Some, for instance, draw all their chaimo- 
teri with wind-instruments. — ^Virgil taket 
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•Mtiee of that way in the affiur of Dido and 
JEneas :•— tet it is a« fallacious as the breath 
of fame ; — and, moreover, bespeaks a nai^ 
fow genius. I am not ignorant that the 
Italians pretend to a mathematical exacts 
nesB in their designations of one particular 
sort of character among them, from the 
fortt or jMOM of a certain wind-instrument 
they use^ — ^which they say is infallible. — ^I 
dare not mention the name of the instru- 
ment in this place ; 'tis sufficient we have 
it amongst us,-— bat never think of making 
a drawing by it : — this is enigmatical, aAd in- 
tended to be 80, at least ad populum .-—and 
therefore, I beg. Madam, when you come 
heie, that you read on as fast as you xan, 
and never stop to make any inquiry abcmt it 

There are others again, who will draw a 
nan's character from no other helps in the 
world, but merely from his evacuations ;• 
but this often gives a very mcorrect outline, 
— HmlesB, indeed, you take a sketch of his 
repletions too ; and by correcting one draw- 
ing from the other, compound one good 
figure out of them both. 

I should have no objection to this method, 
but that I think it must smell too strong 
of the lamp, — and be render'd still more 
openxteTby forcing you to have an eye to 

the rest of his non-naturals. ^Why the 

Biost natnral actions of a man's lifo should 
be called his non-naturals, — is another 
qoeatioD. 

There are others, fourthly, who disdain 
efery one of these expedients ; — not from 
any fertility of their own, but from the va- 
lious ways of doing it, which they have bor- 
rowed %om the honorable devices which 
W Pentagraphic Brethren* of the brush 
lave abown in taking copies. — ^These, you 
anist know, are your great historians. 

One of these you will see drawing a fbll- 
Jength character againtt the light : — that's 
ffliberal,— dishonest, — and hard upon the 
character of the man who sits. 

Others, to mend the matter, will make a 
drawing of you in the dmem ,'^-that is 
ttost unfair of all, because lAere you are 
sure to be represented in some of your 
most ridiculous attitudes. 

To avoid all and eveiy one of these er- 



rors in giving you my uncle Toby^s ch^irao- 
ter, I am determined to draw it by no me- 
chanical help whatever; ^nor shall my 

pencil be guided by any one wind-instru- 
ment which ever was blown upon, either on 
this, or on the other bide of the Alps; — nor 
will I consider either his repletions or his 
discharges,»-or touch upon his noo-naturals; 
but in a word, I will draw my uncle Toby's 
character from his Hobbt-Hobse. 



• Fntafraph, an iaitniiiieiic to eapf Prista and 
rktwraiMchankaUy, aad ia any propoitkm. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

Ip I was not morally sure that tne reader 
must be out of all patience for my uncle 
Toby's character, — ^I would here previously 
have convinced him that there is no instru- 
ment so fit to draw such a thing with, as 
that which I have pitch'd upon. 

A man and his Hobbt-Hobsb, though I 
cannot say that they act and re-act exactly 
afler the same manner in which the soul 
and body do upon each other ; yet, doubtless, 
there is a communication betweep them of 
some kind ; and my opinion rather is, that 
there is something in it more of the man- 
ner of electrified bodies; — and that, by 
means of the heated parts of the rider, 
which come immediately into contact with 
the back of the Hobbt-Horbb— by long 
journeys and much friction, it so happens 
that the body of the rider is at length fill'd 
as full of Hobbt-Hobsical matter as it can 

hold ; so that if you tfre able to give but 

a clear description of the nature of the one, 
you may form a pretty exact notion of the 
genius and character of the other. 

Now the HoBBT-HoRBS, which my uncle 
Toby always rode upon, was, m my opinion, 
a HoBBT-HoRBS well worth giving a de- 
scription of, if it was only upon the score of 
his great singularity; — for you might have 
travelled from York to Dover, — ^from Dover 
to Penzance in Cornwall, and from Pen- 
zance to York back again, and not have 
seen such another upon the road ; or if yon 
had seen such a one, whatever haste you 
had been in, you must infallibly have stopp'd 
to have taken a view of him. Indeed, the 
gait and figure of him was so strange, and 
so utterly unlike was he, from his head to 
his tail, to any one of the whole soecieiL 
4 
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that it wiB now and then made a matter of 
dilute, — whether it was really a Hobby- 
HoRBB or no: but as the philosopher would 
use no other argument to the sceptic, who 
disputed with him against the reality of 
motion, save that of rising up upon his legs, 
and walking across the room; — so would 
ray uncle Toby use no other argument to 
prove his H^mbt-Horbb was a Hobbt- 
HoRBB indeed, but by getting upon his back 
and riding him about; — ^leaving the world 
after that to determine the point as it 
thought fit 

In good truth, my uncle Toby mounted 
him with so much pleasure, and he carried 
my uncle Toby so well, — that ho troubled 
his head very little with what the world 
either said or thought about it 

It is now high time, however, that I give 
vou a description of him: — but to go on 
regularly, I only beg you will give me leave 
to acquaint you first, how my uncle Toby 
came by him. 



CHAP. XXV. 

Thx wound in my uncle Toby*s groin, 
which he received at the siege of Namur, 
rendering him unfit for the service, it was 
thought expedient he should return to En- 
gland, in order, if possible, to be set to 
rights. 

He was four years totally confined, — 
part of it to his bed, and sll of it to his 
room; and in the course of his cure, which 
was all that time in hand, sufier'd unspeak- 
able miserieSf^wing to a succession of 
exfoliations from the o$ pubis^ and the out- 
ward edge of that part of the coxendix, 

called the of iUium ; ^both which bones 

were dismally crushed, as much by the 
irregularity of the stone, which I told you 
was broke off the parapet,~as by its size, — 
(though it was pretty large) which inclined 
the surgeon all along to think, that the 
groat injury which it had done my uncle 
Toby's groin, waa more owing to the gravity 
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of the stone itself^ than to the projectile 
force of it ; — ^which he would often tell him 
was a great happiness. 

My father at that time was just begin- 
ning business in London, and had taken a 
house; — and as the truest friendship and 
cordiality subsisted between the two bro* 
thers, — and that my father thought my un- 
cle Toby could nowhere be so well nursed 
and taken care of as in his own house,— 
he assigned him the best apartment in it;— 
and, what was a much more sincere mark 
of his affection still, he would never sufier 
a friend or an acquaintance to step into the 
house on any occasion, but he would take 
hii^y the hand, and lead him up stairs to 
see nis brother Toby, and chat an hour bj 
his bed-side. 

The history of a soldier's wound beguilee I 
the pain of it ; — my uncle's visitors at 
thought so ; and in their daily calls 
him, from the courtesy arising out of that 
belief they would frequently turn the dis- 
course to that subject — and from that sub- 
ject the discourse would generally roll oo 
to the siege itselC 

These conversations were infinitely kind ; \ 
and my uncle Toby received great relief 
from them, and would have received moch 
more, but that they brought him into Bome 
unforeseen perplexities, which, for three 
months together, retarded his cure greatly; 
and if he had not hit upon an expedient to 
extricate himself out of them, I verily be- 
lieve they would have laid him in his grave. 

What these perplexities of my unde 

Toby were, ^'tis impossible for you to 

guess : — if you could, — ^I should Uflh ; not 
as a relation, — not as a man, — nor even m 
a woman, — but I should blush as an author; 
inasmuch as I set no small store by my- 
self upon this very account, that my reader 
has never yet been able to guess at any 
thing : and in this. Sir, I am of so nice and 
singular a humor, that if I thought yoa 
was able to form the least judgment, or 
probable conjecture to yourself; of whal 
was to come in the next page, — ^I would 
tear it out of my booL 
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CHAP. I. 

1 HAVE begun a new book, on purpoee 
that I might have room enough to explain 
the nature of the perplexities in which my 
nncle Toby was involved, from the many 
diaoouTBea and interrogations about the 
■lege of Namur, where he received his 
wound. 

I must remind the reader, in case he has 
read the history of King William*s wars ; 
—but if he has not, — ^I then inform him, 
that one of the most memorable attacks in 
that siege, was that which was made by 
the English and Dutch upon the point of 
the advanced counter-scarp, between the 
gate of St Nicholas, which inclosed the 
great sluice or water-stop, where the En- 
glish were terribly exposed to the shot of 
the counter-guard and demi-bastion of St, 
Rpdi: the issue of which hot dispute, in 
three words, was this: That the J>utch 
lodged themselves upon the counter-guard, 
^^md that the English made themselves 
masters of the covered way before St Nich- 
olas-gate, notwithstanding the gallantry of 
the French officers, who exposed themselves 
upon the glacis sword in hand. 

As this was the principal attack of which 
my uncle Toby was an eye-witness at Na- 
mur, the army of the besiegers being 

cut ofi^ by the confluence of the Maes and 
Bambres, from seeing much of each other's 
operations, ^my uncle Toby was gene- 
rally more eloquent and particular in his 
account of it; and the many perplexities 
lie was in, arose out of the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties he found in telling his 
■tory intelligibly, and giving such clear 
ideas of the diflerences and distincticms be- 
tween the scarp and counter-scarp, — the 



glacis and covered way, — the half^monn 
and ravelin, — as to make his company 
fully comprehend where and what he was 
about 

Writers themselves are too apt to C09 
found these terms ; so that you will the less 
wonder, if in his endeavors to explain them, 
and in opposition to many misconceptions, 
that my uncle Toby did ofl-times puzzle his 
visitors, and sometimes himself toa 

To speak the truth, unless the company 
my father led up-stairs were tolerably cleaiw 
headed, or my uncle Toby was in one of his 
explanatory moods, *twas a difficult thing, 
do what he could, to keep the discourse free 
from obscurity. 

What rendered the account of this afiair 
the more intricate to my uncle Toby was 
this, — ^that in the attack of the counterscarp, 
before the gate of St Nicholas, extending 
itself from the bank of the Maes quite 
up the great water-stop, — ^the ground was 
cut and cross<cut with such a multitude of 
dykes, drains, rivulets, and sluices, on all 
sides, — and he would get so sadly bewil- 
dered, and set fast amongst them, that fre- 
quently he could neither get backwards nor 
forwards to save his life ; and was ofl-times 
obliged to give up the attack upon that venr 
account only. 

These perplexing rebufis gave my uncle 
Toby Shandy more perturbations than you 
would imagine; and as my father's kind- 
ness to him was continually dragging up 
finesh friends and fresh inquirers,^*— he had 
but a very uneasy task of it 

No doubt, my uncle Toby had great com 
mand of himself,— and could guard appear^ 
ances, I believe, as well as most men , - 
yet, any one may imagine, that when <io 
could not retreat out of the ravelin without 
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getting into the half-moon, or get out of 
the covered way without falling down the 
counter-ecarp, nor croes the dyke without 
danger of slipping into the ditch, but that 
he must have fretted and fumed inwardly : 
— ^He did so; — and the little and hourly 
vexations, which may seem trifling and of 
no account to the man who has not read 
Hippocrates; yet, whoever has read Hip- 
pocrates, or Dr. James Mackenzie, and has 
considered well the effects which the pas- 
sbns and affections of the mind have upon 
the digestion — (Why not of a wound as 
well as of a dinner 1) — may easily conceive 
what sharp paroxysms and exacerbations of 
his wound my uncle Toby must have un- 
dergone upon that score only. 

•^My uncle Toby could not philosophize 
upon it ; — ^*twas enough he felt it was so: — 
and having sustained the pain and sorrows 
of it for three months together, he was 
resolved, some way or other, to extricate 
oimself. 

He was one morning lying upon his back 
in his bed, the anguish and nature of the 
wound upon his groin suffering him to lie 
in no other position, Vhen a thought came 
into his head, that if he could purchase such 
a thing, and have it pasted down upon a 
board, as a large map of the fortification of 
the town and citadel of Namur, with its 
environs, it might be a means of giving him 
ease. — ^I take notice of his desire to have 
the environs along with the town and cita- 
del, for this reason, — because my uncle To- 
by's wound was got in one of the traverses, 
idxHit thirty toises from the returning angle 
of the trench, opposite to the salient angle 

of the demi-bastionof St Roch ; so that 

he was pretty confident he could stick a pin 
upon the identical spot of ground where he 
was standing when the stone struck him. 

All this succe^^ed to his wishes ; and not 
only fVeed him from a world of sad explana- 
tiou, but, in the end, it proved the happy 
means, as you will read, of procuring my 
uncle Toby hil Howt-Homx. 



CHAP. n. 

Thcrb is nothing so foolish, when you 
%re at the expense of making an entertain* 
!nent of this kind, as to order things so 



badly, as to let your critics and gentiy oi 
refined taste run it down : nor is there any 
thing so likely to make them do it, as Html 
of leaving them out of the party, or, what 
is full as offensive, of bestowing your aU 
tention upon the rest of your guests in to 
particular a way, as if there was no sudi 
thing as a critic (by occupation) at table. 

1 guard against both; for, in the 

first place, I have left half a dozen plaoee 
purposely open for them ; — and in the next 
place, I pay them all court — Gentlemen, I 
kiss your hand& I protest, no company 
could give me half the pleasure ; — by my 
soul, I am glad to see you.—- ^I beg oalj 
you will make no strangers of yourselvei^ 
but sit down, without ceremony, and fiUl 
on heartily. 

I said I had left six places, and I wae on 
the point of carrying my complaisance m 
far as to have left a seventh open for theoiy 
—and in this very spot I stand on; but 
being told by a critic (though not by occu- 
pation — but by nature) that I had acquitted 
myself well enough, I shall fill it up diied- 
ly, hoping, in the mean time, that I sbaU 
be able to make a great deal of more roooi 
next year. 

How, in the name of wonder! 

could your uncle Toby, who, it seems, wm 
a military man, and whom you have repi^ 

sented as no fool, ^be at the same time 

such a confused, pudding-headed, muddle- 
headed fellow, as—Go look. 

So, Sir Critic, I could have replied ; bat 
I scorn it — ^Tis language un urbane,— and 
only befitting the man who cannot give 
clear and satisfactory accounts of things or 
dive deep enough into the first caueei cf 
human ignorance and confusion. It ii 
moreover the reply valiant, — and there^nre 
I reject it ; for though it might have suited 
my uncle Toby*s character as a soldier ex- 
cellently well, — and had he accustomed 
himself, in such attacks, to whistle the Lil- 
libullero,* as he wanted no courage, *tia the 



• MY UNCUV TOBTB WHISTLB, 
ULLIMULLERO, 

Tbe Ballad* to tbii Him wms written in tte fMt 
1086, on Keount of King Jtmes IL nominating to Ikv 
Lieutenaney of Inland Otmtrut Ttlbot, newly crealad 
Earl of Tyrooanel. a Airtoof Papist, who bad recoM" 
aaended hineelf to lui bigoted master by bit arbitral^ 

• Sm rmj^ BaUfM oTlMiMl Bi«*iik rioctry, VOL U, yafiaS 
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fmj amwer he would have given ; yet it 
woold bj no means have done for me. You 
•ee as plain as can be, that I write as a man 
cf erudition ; — that even my similies, my 
allusioDs, my illustrations, my metaphors, 
are erudite, — and that I must sustain my 
chancier properly, and contrast it properly 
toor-«lse what would become of me ? — 
Why, Sir, I should be undone; — at this 
very moment that I am goiag here to fill 
op one place against a critic, — ^I should 
have made an opening for a couple. 

-^Therefore I answer thus ; — 

Pray, Sir, in all the reading which you hk^ 
ever read, did you ever read such a book as 
Locke's Essay upon the Human Under- 
Handing? Don't answer me rashly, — 

because many, I know, quote the book, who 
have not read it, — and many have read it 
who understand it not — 1£ either of these 
is your case, as I write to instruct, I will 
tell you in three words what the book is. — 
It is a history. — A history ! of who 1 what? 

iHiere? when? Don't hurry yourself, 

It is a history-book. Sir, (which may possibly 
lecommend it to tho world) of what passes 
in a man's own mind ; and if you will say 
so much of the book, and no more, believe 
BM, you will cut no contemptible figure in 
a meCaphysic circle. 

But this by the way. 

Now if you will venture to go along with 
me, and look down into the bottom of this 
matter, it will be found that the cause of 
obscurity and confusion in the mind of a 
man, is threefold. 

I>ull organs, dear Sir, in the first place. 
Secondly, Slight and transient impressions 



I of the Pr6te0tanto in the preoeding year, 
Biy Lieutenuil-Geiieral and wbow lubte* 
; eonduet fully jiMtUled bit eipecut^ooa and 
rfcara. 

TMa Iboliah Ballad, treating the Papiato and chiefly 
OH Iriali, in a very ridicnloua manner, bad a burden, 
SiM to be Iriab woida, ''Lero. lero, UlUbuUero ;** and 
mmiB an impw aai on on the (King's) army, more pow- 
trfU than either the pbllippica of Derooetbenea or 
Okara. The whole army, and at last the people both 
la city and eountry, were ainging it perpetually. Per- 
inpa never bad eo slight a thing so great an eflbct; for 
tteontribnted not a little towarda the Revolution in 
MB.* 

LnuBOLLSBo and Bullsn-a-lah, are said to have 
Inn tiM waich-worda used among the Irish Papists, 
la their massacre of the Protestanto in 1641. 



made by the objects, when the said organs 
are not dull : and, Thirdly, A memory like 
unto a sieve ; not able to retain what it has 
received. — Call dovna Dolly your chamber- 
maid, and I will give you my cap and bell 
along with it, if I make not this matter so 
plain that Dolly herself should understand 
it as well as Malbranch.-: — When Dolly 
has indited her epistle to Robin, and hsa 
thrust her arm into the bottom of her pocket 
hanging by her right side, — ^take that oppor- 
tunity to recollect, that the organs and fac- 
ulties of perception can, by nothing in this 
world, be so aptly typified and explained as 
by that one thing which Dolly's hand is in 
search of — Your organs are not so dull tiiat 
I should inform you, — ^'tis an inch. Sir, of 
red seal-wa3L 

When this is melted and dropped upon 
the letter, if Dolly fumbles too long for her 
thimble, till the wax is over-hardened, it 
will not receive the mark of her thimble 
from the usual impulse which was wont to 
imprint it Very well If Dolly's wax, for 
want of better, is bees- wax, or of a temper 
too sofl, — tho' it may receive, — it will not 
hold the impression, how hard soever Dolly 
thrusts against it : and, last, of all, Suppo* 
sing the wax good, and eke the thimble, 
but applied thereto in careless haste, as her 
mistress rings the bell ; — in any one of these 
three cases, the print left by the thimble 
will be as unlike the prototype as a brass- 
jack. 

Now you must understand, that not one of 
these was the true dLuse of confusion in my 
uncle Toby's discourse ; and it is for that 
very reason I enlarge upon them so long, 
afler the manner of great physiologists,— 
to show the world what it did not arise from. 

What it did arise firom, I have hinted 
above ; and a fertile source of obscurity it 
is, — and ever will be, — and that is, the un- 
steady uses of words, which have perplexed 
the clearest and most exalted understand- 
ings. 

It is ten to one (at Arthur's) whether 
you have ever read the literary history of 
past ages ; — ^if you have, what terrible bat- 
tles, yclept logomachies, have they occa- 
sioned, and perpetuated with so much gaU 
and ink-shed, — that a good-natured man 
cannot read the accounts of them without 
tears in his eyes. 

4* 
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Gentle critic ! when thou hast w^eighed 
oil this, and considered within thyself how 
much of thy own knowledge, discourse, and 
conversation has been pestered and disor- 
dered, at one time or other, by this, and this 
only ; — ^what a pudder and racket in Coun- 
cils about Mfa and U^ck; and in the 
Schools of the learned about power and 
about spirit; — about essences, and about 
quintessences;— about substances and about 
space ; what confusion in greater The- 
atres from words of little meaning, and as 
indeterminate a sense ! when thou consid- 
erest this, thou wilt not wonder at my uncle 
Toby's perplexities, — thou wilt drop a tear 
of pity upon his scarp and his counter-scarp; 
— his glacis and his covered way; — ^his 
ravelin and his half-moon: 'twas not by 
ideas, — by Heaven; his life was put in 
jeopardy by words. 



CHAP. IIL 

When my uncle Toby got his map of 
Namur to his mind, he began immediately 
to apply himself, and with the utmost dili 
gence, to the study of it ; for nothing being 
of more importance to him than his recovery, 
and his recovery depending, as you have 
read, upon the passions and affections of his 
mind, it behoved him to take the nicest 
care to make himself so far master of his 
subject, as to be able to talk upon it without 
emotion. 

In a fortnight's close and painful applica< 
tioQ, which, by the bye, did my uncle Toby's 
wound, upon his groin, no good — he was 
enabled by the help of some marginal docu- 
ments at the feet of the elephant, together 
with Gobesius's military architecture and 
pyroballogy, translated from the Flemish, 
to form his discourse with passable per- 
spicuity ; and before he was two full months 
gone, —he was right eloquent upon it, and 
could make not only tjie attack of the ad- 
vanced counterscarp with great order; 

but having by that time gone much deeper 
into the art than what his first motive made 
necessary, my uncle Toby was able to cross 
the Maes and Sambre ; make diversions as 
(kr as Vauban's line, the abbey of Salsines, 
Sui. and gave his visitors as distinct a history 



of each of their attacks as that of the {•!€ 
of St Nicholas, where he had the honor to 
receive his wound. 

But desire of knowledge, like the thinC 
of riches, increases ever with the aoquisi- 
ti<m of it The more my uncle Toby pond 
over his map, the more he took a liking to 
it ! — by the same process and electrical ao* 
similation, as I told you, through which I 
ween the souls of connoisseurs themselfei^ 
by long friction and incumbition, have the 
happiness, at length, to get all be-virtn*d, 
— be-pictured, — be-butterflied, and be-fid- 
dled. 

The more my uncle Toby drank of thk 
sweet fountain of science, the greater wn 
the heat and impatience of his thirst; to 
that before the first year of his confinement 
had well gone round, there was scarce a 
fortified town in Italy or Flanders, of which, 
by one means or other, he had not procured 
a plan, reading over as he got them, and 
carefully collating therewith the histories 
of their sieges, their demolitions, their im- 
provements, and new works, all which he 
would read with that intense appUcatiia 
and delight, that he would forget himael( 
his wound, his confinement, his dinner. 

In the second y^ar, my uncle Toby pur- 
chased Ramelli and Cataneo, ttanslated from 
the Italian; — likewise Stevinus, Moralii, 
the Chevalier de Ville, Lorini, Coehora, 
Shceter, the Count de Pagan, the Marshal 
Vauban, Mons. Blondel, with almost at 
many more books of military architecture 
as Don Quixote was found to have of chiv« 
airy, when the curate and barber invaded 
his library. 

Towards the beginning of the third yetr, 
which was in August, ninety-nine, my onde 
Toby found it necessary to understand a 
little of projectiles :— and having judged it 
best to draw his knowledge from the foun- 
tain-head, he began with N. Tartaglia, who 
it Seems was the first man who detected 
the imposition of a cannon-ball's doing ell 
that mischief under the notion of a right 
line. — ^This, N. Tartaglia proved, to my 
uncle Toby, to be an impossible thing. 

Endless is the search of Truth. 

No sooner was my uncle Toby satisfied 
which road the cannon-ball did not go, bat 
he was insensibly led on, and resolved in 
his mind to inquire and find out which roni 
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6e ball did go : for which purpose he was 
obliged to set off afresh with old Malthus, 
and studied him devoutly. — ^He proceeded 
next to Galileo and Torricellius, wherein, 
by certain geometrical rules, infidlibly laid 
down, he fixmd the precise path to be 
Parabola,— or else a Hyperbola, — and that 
the parameter, or latut rectum, of the conic 
•ection of the said path, was to the quantity 
and amplitude in a direct ratio, as the whole 
line to the sine of double the angle of inci< 
dence, formed by the breach upon a ^ori- 
loatal plane ; — and that the semiparameter, 
)! my dear uncle Toby,^— HBtop ! 
not one foot farther into this thorny 
and bewildered track: — ^intricate are the 
steps ! intricate are the mazes of this laby- 
rinth ! intricate are the troubles which the 
pursuit of this bewitching phantom Know< 
ledge will bring upon thee. — O my uncle, 
— ^y — ^fly — fly from it as from a serpent ! 

^— Is it fit good-natured man! thou 

ihoald'Bt sit up, with the wound upon thy 
groin, whole nights baking thy blood wiUi 
hectic watchingsl ^Alas! 'twill exas- 
perate thy symptoms, — check thy perspira- 
tioiiB,— evaporate thy spirits — waste thy 
aaioial strength,— dry up thy radical mois- 
ture, — bring thee into' a costive habit of 
body, — impair thy health,— and hasten all 

the infirmities of thy old age. O my 

ancle ! my uncle Toby ! 



CHAP. IV. 

I wovLD not give a groat for that man*s 
Jmowledge in pen-craft, who does not 

mderstand this: That the best plain 

narrative in the world, tacked very close 
lo the last spirited apostrophe to my uncle 

Toby ^would have felt both cold and 

irapid npon the reader's palate ; — ^therefore I 
fiitthwith put an end to the chapter, though 
I was in the middle of my story. 

W riters of my stamp have one 
principle in common with painters. Where 
an exact copying makes our pictures less 
■triking, we choose the less evil ; deeming 
it even more pardonable to trespass against 
^tmth than beauty. This is to be understood 
caon grmw aalit ; but be it as it will,^-as 
the parallel is made more for the sake of 



else— ^tis not very material whether npirn 
any other score the reader approves of it 
or not 

In the latter end of the third year, my 
uncle Tobv perceiving that the parameter 
and semi-parameter of the conic section 
angered his wound, be left off the study of 
projectiles in a kind of a hufl^ and betook 
himself to the practical part of fortification 
only ; the pleasure of which, like a spiing 
held back, returned upon him with re- 
doubled force. 

It was in this year that my uncle began 
to break in upon the daily regularity of a 
clean shirt, — to dismiss his barber unshaven, 
and to allow his surgeon scarce time suffi- 
cient to dress his wound, concerning him- 
self so little about it, as not to ask him 
once in seven times' dressing, how it went 
on: when, lo! — all of a sudden, for the 
change was as quick as lightning, he began 
to sigh heavily for his recovery, — complain- 
ed to my father, grew impatient with the 
surgeon: — and one morning, as he heard 
his foot coming up stairs, he shut up his 
books, and thrust aside his instruments, in 
order to expostulate with him upon the pro- 
traction of the cure, which, he told him, 
might surely have been accomplished at 
least by that time. — He dwelt long upon 
the miseries he had undergone, and the sor- 
rows of his four years* melancholy impris- 
onment;— adding, that had it not been for 
the kind looks and fraternal cheerings of 
the best of brothers, — ^he had long since 
sunk under his misfortunes. — My father 
was by. — My uncle Toby, by nature, was 
not eloquent, — ^it had the greater efleet 
The surgeon was confounded; — not that 
there wanted grounds for such, or greater 
marks of impatience, — ^but 'twas unexpected 
toa In the four years he had attended him, 
he had never seen any thing like it in my . 
uncle Toby's carriage ; he had never once 
dropped one fretful or discontented word ;«- 
he had been all patience,— «11 submission. 

— ^We lose the right of complaining some 
times, by forbearing it ; — but we often tre 
hie the force ; — ^the surgeon was astonish 
ed ; but much more so, when he heard my 
uncle Toby go on, and peremptorily insist 
upon his healing up the wound oirectly,— 
or sending for Monsieur Ronjat, the king's 



the apostroohe cool, than any thing] scrjeant-surgeon, to do it for him. 
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Tlie desire of life and health is implanted 
in man*s nature ; — ^the love of liberty and 
enlargement is a sister-passion to it These 
my uncle Toby had in common with his 
species ; — and either of them had been suf- 
ficient to account for his earnest desire to 
^t well, and out of doors; — but I have told 
you before, that nothing wrought with our 
family after the common way ; — and from 
the time and manner in which this eager 
desire showed itself in the present case, 
the penetrating reader will suspect, there 
was some other cause or crotchet for it in 

my uncle Toby's head ; There was so, 

and 'tis the subject of the next chapter to 
set forth what that cause and crotchet was. 
I own, when that's done, 'twill be time to 
return back to the parlor fire-side, where 
we left my uncle Toby in the middle of his 
sentence. 



CHAP V. 



When a man gives himself up to the 
government of a ruling passion,— or, in 
other words, when his Hobbt-Horsb grows 

headstrong, ^farewell cool reason and fair 

discretion. 

My uncle Toby's wound was near well ; 
and as soon as the surgeon recovered his 
surprise, and could get leave to say as much 
^•he told him, *twas just beginning to in- 
carnate; and that if no fresh exfoliation 
happened, which there was no sign of, — it 
would be dried up in five or six weeks. 
The sound of as many Olympiads, twelve 
hours before, would have conveyed an idea 
of shorter duration to my uncle Toby's mind. 
—The succession of his ideas was now 
rapid, — he broiled with impatience to put 
his design in execution ;— and so, without 
consulting farther with any soul living, — 
which, by the bye, I think is right, when 
you are predetermined to take no one soul's 
advice,— —he privately ordered Trim, his 
man, to pack up a bundte of lint and dress- 
mgs, and hire a chariot-and-four, to be at 
the door exactly by twelve o'clock that day, 
when he knew my father would be upon 
*Change.— So leaving a bank-note upon 
the table for the surgeon's care of him, and 
■ letter oi tender thanks for his brother's— 
i« packed up his maps, his books of forti- 



fication, his instruments, 4^ and by tke 
help of a crutch on one side, and Trim oo 
the other, — my uncle Toby embarked for 
Shandy-HalL 

The reason, or rather the rise, of tfaia 
sudden demigration, was as follows: 

The table in my uncle Toby's room, and 
at which, the night before this change hap- 
pened, he was sitting with his mapa, 4^ 
about him — being somewhat of >Jie smallest, 
for that infinity of great and small inaCni- 
meifts of knowledge which usually ky 
crowded upon it — he had the accident^ m 
reaching over for his tobacco-box, to throw 
down his compasses; and in stooping to 
take the compasses up, with his aleefe 
he threw down his case of instrumenli 
and snuffers ;— and as the dice took a nm 
against him, in his endeavoring to catch 
the snuffers in falling, — he thrust Monsiear 
Blondel off* the table, and Count de P^;aa 
o'top of him. 

'Twas to no purpose for a man, lame m 
my uncle Toby was, to think of redreaiiig 
these evils by himself, — ^he rung his bell for 

his man Trim. ^Trim, quoth my unde 

Toby, prithee see what confusion I have 
here been making — ^I must have some bet> 

ter contrivance, Trim. Canst not tiMW 

take my rule, and measure the length and 
breadth of this table, and then go and Im^ 

speak me one as big again 1 Yea, aa 

please your Honor, replied Trim, making a 
bow ; but I hope your Honor will be bogo 
well enough to get down to your coontxj- 
seat, where, — as your Honor takes so much 
pleasure in fortification, we could manage 
this matter to a T. 

I must here inform you, that this 1 
of my uncle Toby's, who went by the 1 
of Trim, had been a corporal in my mkle*! 
own company, — his real name was Jaraei 
Butler; — but having got the nickname of 
Trim, in the regiment, my uncle Toby, mi* 
less when he happened to be very ingiy 
with him, would never call him by waf 
other name. 

The poor fellow had been disabled for tiie 
service, by a wound on his left knee^ by ft 
musket bullet, at the battle of LandeB» 
which was two years before the affiur of 
Namur; — and as the fellow was well-be* 
loved in the regimont, and a handy folkmr 
into the bargain, my uncle Toby took Wm 
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Ibr his servant: and of an excellent use 
was he, attending my uncle Toby in the 
camp and in his quarters, as a valet, groom, 
barber, cook, sempster, and nurse; and in- 
deed, from first to last, waited upon him, and 
served him with great fidelity and afiection. 

My uncle Toby loved the man in return: 
and what attached him more to him still, 

was the similitude of their knowledge ; 

for Corporal Trim (for so, for the future, I 
shall call him) by four years* occasional at- 
tention to his Master's discourse upon for- 
tified towns, and the advantage of prying 
fnd peeping continually into his Master's 
plans, 4^. exclusive and besides what he 
gained Hobbt-Horsicallt, as a body-ser- 
vant, Non Hobtty-Horsicalper ae ; — ^had be- 
come no mean proficient in the science; 
tnd was thought, by the cook and chamber- 
maid, to know as much of the nature of 
itroog-holds as my uncle Toby himself 

I have but one more stroke to give to 
finirii Corporal Trim's character, — and it is 
the only dark line in it — ^The fellow loved 
to advise, or rather to hear himself talk : 
his carriage, however, was so perfectly re- 
ipectful, 'twas easy to keep him silent when 
yen had him so ; but set his tongue a-going, 
—you had no hold of him — he was voluble; 
->the eternal interlardings of your Honor^ 
with the respectfulness of Corporal Trim's 
manner, interceding so strong in behalf of 
hiB elocution, — that though you might have 
been inocnnmoded, — ^you could not well be 
angiy. My unc^e Toby was seldom either 
the one or th« other with hinu— or, at least, 
this &alt m Trim broke no souares with 
them. My uncle Toby, as I said, loved the 
feian ;— and besides, as he ever looked upon 
a Ikithful servant as an humble friend, — he 
eoold not bear to stop his mouth. — Such 
was Corporal Trim. 

If I durst presume, continued Trim, to 
give jTour H<mor my advice, and speak my 

opiiuon in this matter ^Thou art welcome, 

Trim, quoth my uncle Toby speak, — 

apmk what thou thinkest upon the sub- 
ject, man, without fear. — ^Why then, replied 
Trim (not hanging his ears and scratching 
his bead like a country lout, but) stroking 
his hair back from his forehead, and stand- 
ing erect as before his division, — ^I think, 
I CorpcNral Trim, with humble submis- 
to your Honor's better judgment, — 



that these ravelins, bastions, curtains, and 
horn- works, make but a poor, contemptible, 
fiddle-faddle piece of work of it here upon 
paper, compared to what your Honor and I 
could make of it were we in the country 
by ourselves, and had but a rood, or a rood 
and a half of ground, to do what we pleased 
with : as summer is coming on, continued 
Trim, your Honor might sit out of doors^ 
and give me the nography— {Call it ichno- 
grapby, quoth my uncle)— of the town or 
citadel your Honor was pleased to sit down 
before, and I'll be shot by your Honor upon 
the glacis of it, if I did not fortify it to your 

Honor's mind. 1 dare say thou would'st^ 

Trim, quoth my uncle. — For if your Honor, 
oontiuued the corporal, could but mark me 
the polygon, with its exact lines and angles 
— (That I could do ve;y well, quoth my 
uncle) — I would begin with the fosse ; and 
if your Honor could tell me the proper 
depth and breadth— (I can, to% hair's 
breadth. Trim, replied my uncle)— I would 
throw out the earth upon this hand towards 
the town for the scarp, — and on that hand 
towards the campaign for the counter-scarp 
—(Very right. Trim, quoth my uncle Toby) 
— and when I had sloped them to your 
mind, — an' please your Honor, I would face 
the glacis, as the finest fortifications are 
done in Flanders, with sods,^and as your 
Honor knows they should be)— and I would 
make the walls and parapets of sods toa 

The best engineers call them Gazons, 

Trim, said my uncle Toby. Whether 

they are gazons or sods, is not much mat- 
ter, replied Trim ; your Honor knows they 
are ten times beyond a fiicing either of 

brick or stone. 1 know they are. Trim, 

in some respects, — quoth my uncle Toby, 
nodding his head : — ^for a cannon-ball enters 
into the gazon right onwards, without 
bringing any rubbish down with it, which 
might fill the fosse (as was the case at St 
Nicholas's gate) and facilitate the passage 
over it 

Your Honor understands these matters, 
replied Corporal Trim, better than any offi- 
cer in his Majesty's service;-— but would 
your Honor please to let the bespeaking ot 
the table alone, and let us but go into the 
country, I would work under your Honor^ 
directions like a horse, and make fortifier* 
tions fiir you something like a taiisj^N<\^!bL«:* 
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their batteries, sape, ditches, and palisadoes, 
that it should be worth all the world^s 
riding twenty miles to go and see it 

My uncle Toby blushed as red as scarlet 
as Trim went on ; — ^but it was not a blush 
of guilt,— of modesty,— or of anger, — ^it was 
a blush of joy ; — he was fired with Corporal 

Trim's project and description. ^Trim! 

said my uncle Toby, thou hast said enough. 
— ^We might begin the campaign, continued 
Trim, on the very day that his Majesty and 
the Allies take the field, and demolish them, 
town by town, as fast as — ^Trim, quoth my 
uncle Toby, say do more. Your Honor, 
continued Trim, might sit in your arm- 
chair (pointing to it) this fine weather, giv- 
ing me your orders, and I would Say 

no more. Trim, quoth my uncle Toby 

Besides, your Honor would get not only 
pleasure and good pastime, — ^but good air, 
and good exercise, and good health ; — and 
your H^or's wound would be well in a 
month. — Thou hast said enough. Trim, 
quoth my uncle Toby (putting his hand 
into his breeches' pocket) — ^I like thy pro- 
ject mightily. — And if your Honor pleases, 
I'll this moment go and buy a pioneer's 
spade to take down with us ; and I'll bo- 
speak a shovel and a pick-ax, and a couple 

of Say no more. Trim, quoth my uncle 

Toby, leaping up upon one leg, quite over- 
come with rapture, — and thrusting a guinea 
into Trim's hand, — ^Trim, said my uncle 
Toby, say no more ; — but go down, Trim, 
this moment, my lad, and bring up my sup- 
per this instant 

Trim ran down and brought up his mas- 
ter's supper, to no purpose: — ^Trim's 

plan of operation ran so in my uncle Toby's 
head, he could not taste it — ^Trim, quoth 
my uncle Toby, get me to bed. — ^'Twas all 
one. — Corporal Trim's description had fired 
his imagination ; — my uncle Toby could not 
shut his eyes. — The more he considered it, 
the more bewitching the scene appeared to 
him; — so that, two full hours before day- 
light, he had come to a final determination, 
and had concerted the whole plan of his 
and Corporal Trim's decampment 

My uncle Toby had a little neat country- 
house of his own, in the village where my 
Other's estate lay at Shandy, which had 
neen left him by an old uncle, with a small 
cutate of about one hundred pounds apyear. 



Behind this house, and contiguous to !^ 
was a kitchen-garden of about half an acre; 
and at the bottom of the garden, and cat 
off from it by a tall yew-hedge, was a bowl- 
ing-green, containing just about as madi^ 
ground as Corporal Trim wished for;— flo 
that as Trim uttered the words, ** A roor 
** and a half of ground to do what they wool 
** with," this identical bowling-green in- 
stantly presented itself, and became en 
riously painted, all at once, upon the retnia 
of my uncle Toby's fancy; — which was the 
physical cause of making hun change color 
or at least of heightening his blush to thai 
immoderate degree I spoke of 

Never did lover post down to a belofej 
mistress with more heat and expectatioK 
than my uncle Toby did, to enjoy the seU^ 
same thing in private ; — ^I ssy in private ;— 
for it was sheltered from the house, as I 
told you, by a tall yew-hedge, and was oof» 
ered on the other three sides, from morta. 
sight, by rough holly and thick-set flower- 
ing shrubs :— so tha: the idea of not beh^ 
se^n, did not a little contribute to the idea 
of pleasure preconceived in my uncle Toby*s 
mind. — ^Vain thought! however thick it 
was planted about,— or private soever it 
might seem, — ^to think, dear uncle Toby, of 
enjoying a thing which took up a whole 
rood and a half of ground, — and not have it 
known! 

How my uncle Toby and Corporal Trim 
managed this matter, — with the history cf 
their campaigns, which were no way barren 
of events, — ^may make no uninteresting im- 
derplot in the epitasis and working ap of 

this drama. ^At present the scene mdit 

drop, and change for the parlor fire-aide. 



CHAP. VL 

—What can they be doing, brotnerf 

said my father. 1 think, replied my «i- 

cle Toby,— taking, as I told you, the jnpe 
from his mouth, and striking the ashes out 

of it as he began his sentence ; 1 thii^ 

replied he, — ^it would not be amiss, brothilv 
if we rang the bell. 

Pray, what's all that racket over our' 
heads, Obadiah? — quoth my father;— my 
brother and I can scarce hear ouraelTei 
speak. 
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Sir, answered Obadiah, making a bow 
toward* hia left shoulder, — ^my Mistress is 
taken very badly. — ^And where*s Susannah 
running, down the garden there, as if they 

were going to ravish her ? Sir, she is 

running the shortest cut into the town, re- 
plied Obadiah, to fetch the old midwife. — 
Then saddle a horse, quoth my fatiier, and 
do you go directly for Dr. Slop, the man- 
midwife, with all our services, — and let him 
know your mistress is fallen into labor — 
and that I desire he will return with you 
with all speed. 

It is very strange, says my father, ad- 
Ireesing himself to my uncle Toby, 
Obadiah shut the door, — as there is so ex- 
pert an operator as Dr. Slop so near, — that 
my wife should pereist to the very last in 
this obstinate humor of hers, in trusting the 
life of my child, who has had one misfortune 
already, to the ignorance of an old woman! 
^-and not only the life of my child, brother, 
-^ut her own life, and with it the lives of 
all the children I might, peradventure, have 
begot out of her hereafter. 

Mayhap, brother, replied my uncle Toby, 
my sister does it to save the expense.»-A 
pi|^ding*s end, — ^replied my father; — the 
Doctor must be paid the same for inaction 
as action, — ^if not better, — to keep him in 
temper. 

fM ^Then it can be out of nothing in the 

whole world, quoth my uncle Toby, in the 
■mplicity of his heart, — but Modesty. — My 
sister, I dare say, added he, does not care to 

let a man come so near her . I will not 

My whether my uncle Toby had completed 
the sentence or not ; — ^*ti8 for his advantage 
tosappose he had, — as, I think, he could 
have added no onb woRn which would have 
improved it 
*% IC on the contrary, my uncle Toby had 
not fully arrived at the period^s end, — ^then 
the world stands indebted to the sudden 
napping of my father's tobacco-pipe for one 
cf the neatest examples of that ornamental 
igure in oratory, which rhetoricians style 

the Apoaiopesii. Just Heaven! how 

does the Poco piu and Poco meno of the 
Italian arUsts; — the insensible mors or 
una, determine the precise line of beauty 
ka tiie sentence, as well as in the statue ! 
Hem do the slight touches of the chif«l, 
te pencil, the pen, me fiddle-stick, et 



c^etera, — give the true swell, which gives 
the true pleasure ! — O my countrymen,--, 
be lice : — ^be cautious of your language,-^ 
and never, O ! never let it be forgotten upon 
what small particles your eloquence and 
your fame depend. 

"My sister, mayhap," quoth my 

uncle Toby, " does not choose to let a man 

" come 80 near her ." Make tins dash, 

, — ^*tis an Aposiopesis ; — take the dash 

away, and write Backside, ^'tis bawdy; 

— scratch Backside out, and put oover'p 
WAT in, 'tis a metaphor ;— and, I dare say, 
as fortification ran so much in my uncle 
Toby's head, that if it had been left to have 
added one word to the sentence, — ^that word 
was it 

But whether that was the case, or not 
the case ;— or whether the snapping of my 
father's tobacco-pipe, so critically, happened 
through accident or anger, will be seen in 
due time. 



CHAP. VIL 

Though my father was a good natural 
philosopher, — ^yet he was something of a 
moral philosopher too; for which reason, 
when his tobacco-pipe snapp'd short in the 
middle, — ^he had nothing to do, as such, but 
to have taken hold of the two pieces, and 
thrown them gently upon the back of the 
fire.— He did no such thing; he threw 
them with all the violence in the world ; — 
and, to give the action still more emphasis, 
— he started upon both legs to do it 

This looked something like heat; — and 
the manner of his reply to what my uncle 
Toby was saying, proved it was so. 

— " Not choose," quoth my father (re- 
peating my uncle Toby's words) " to let a 

" man come so near her !" By Heaven, 

brother Toby ! you would try the patience of 
Job ; and I think I have the plagues of one 

already without it Whyl ^WhereT — 

Wherein! Wherefore] Upon what 

account? replied my uncle Toby, in ths 

utmost astonishment ^To think, said my 

father, of a man living to your age, brother, 

and knowing so little about women ! 1 

know nothing at all about them, — replisa 
my uncle Toby : and I thinks coutisraai vda» 
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that the ehock I receivtsd the year afler the 
demolition of Dunkirk, in my afiair with 
Widow Wadman : — which riiock,you know, 
I should not have received, but from my 
total ignorance of the aex, — ^has given me 
just cause to say, that I neither know, nor 
do pretend to know, any thing about *em, 

or their concerns either. Methinks, 

brother, replied my father, you might, at 
least, know so much as the right end of a 
woman from the wrong. 

It is said in Aristotle's Master-Piece, 
*'That when a man doth think of any thing 
** which is past, — he looketh down upon the 
** ground; — but that when he thinketh of 
** something that is to come, he looketh up 
'* towards the heavens." 

My uncle Toby, I suppoee, thought of 
neither, for he looked horizontally. — Right 
md ! quoth my uncle Toby, muttering the 
two words low to himself, and fixing his 
two eyes insensibly as he muttered them, 
upon a small crevice, formed by a bad joint 

in the chimney-piece Right end of a 

woman! — I declare, quoth my uncle, I 
know no more which it is than the man in 
the moon; — and if I was to think, continued 
my uncle Toby (keeping his eyes still 
fixed upon the bad joint) this month to- 
gether, I am sure I should not be able to 
find it out 

Then, brother Toby, replied my father, I 
will tell you. 

Every thing in the world, continued my 
fiither (filling a fresh pipe) — every thing in 
the world, my dear brother Toby, has two 

handles: Not always, quoth my uncle 

Toby. At least, replied my father, every 

one has two hands, — which comes to the 

same thing. ^Now, if a man was to sit 

down coolly, and consider within himself 
the make, the shape, the construction, 
come-atability and convenience of all the 
parts which constitute the whole of that 
animal, called Woman, and compare them 

analogically, ^I never understood rightly 

the meaning of that word,— ^ooth my uncle 
Toby — 

Analoot, replied my father, is the cer- 
tain relation and agreement which difl^rent 
—Here a devil of a rap at the door snap- 
ned my Other's definiticm (like his tobacco- 
pipe) m two,— and, at the same time, crush- 
ji|r the head o^ as notable and curious a 



dissertation as ever was engendered in tbfb 
womb of speculation : — ^it was some moDtfcf 
before my father could get an opportmutf 
to be safely delivered of it : — and, at thk 
hour, it is a thing full as problematical ta 
the subject of the dissertation itself,— (o 
sidering the confusion and distress of i 
domestic misadventures, which are ii 
coming thick, one upon the back of another) 
whether I shall be able to find a place fcr 
it in the third volume or not 



CHAP. VIIL 

It is about an hour and a halfs toleraUc 
good reading since my uncle Toby rung the 
bell, when Obadiah was ordered to saddle t 
horse, and go for Dr. Slop, the man-miit 
wife ; — so that no one can say, with reasoDv 
that I have not allowed Obadiah time 
enough, poetically speaking, and consider' 
ing the emergency too, both to go and oome ; 
— though, morally and truly speaking, the 
man perhaps has scarce had time to get on 
his boots. 

If the hypercritic will go upon this ; isd 
is resolved afler all to take a pendulum, and 
measure the true distance betwixt the riag^ 
ing of the bell and the rap at the door; tndt 
after finding it to be no more than tvro min- 
utes, tliirteen seconds, and three-fiftha,— 
should take upon him to insult over me ftr 
such a breach in the unity, or rather proba- 
bility of time,— -I would remind him, that 
the idea of duration, and of its aimpla 
modes, is got merely from the train and 
succession of our ideas— and is the tnio 
scholastic pendulum, — and by which, ■■ t 
scholar, I will be tried in this matters-ab- 
juring and detesting the jurisdiction of all 
other pendulums whatever. 

I would therefore desire htm to oonaidM'f 
that it is but poor eight miles fVom Shandf 
hall to Dr. Slop the man-midwifb*s house >- 
and that whilst Obadiah has been gofa^ 
those said miles and back, I have hroughl 
my uncle Toby from Namur, quite Bcnm 
all Flanders, into England; — ^that I haf« 
h«d him ill upon my hands near four yeui^ 
— and have since travelled him and Caip» 
ral Trim, in a chariot-anii-fbur, a jooroiy 
of near two hundred miles down into York 
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Aira ; — all which pat together, roust have 
prepared the reader's imaginaton for the 
entrance of Dr. Slop apoo the stage, — as 
mch, at least (I hope) as a dance, a song, 
cr a concerto between the act& 

If mjr hypercritic is untractable, alleging 
that two minutes and thirteen seconds are 
no more than two minutes and thirteen sec- 
onds, — when I have said all I can about 
them ; and that this plea, though it might 
Mive me dramatically, will damn me bio- 
graphically, rendering my book, from this 
very moment, a professed Romance, which, 
before, was a book apocrjrphal: — ^If I am 
thus pressed, — ^I then put an end to the 
whole objection and controversy about it all 
it once, — ^by acquainting him, that Oba- 
diah had not got above threescore yards 
ftom the stable-yard, before he met with 
Dr. Slop: — and indeed he gave a dirty 
proof that he had met with him, and was 
within an ace of giving a tragical one toa 

Imagine to yourself— But this had bet- 
ter begin a new chapter. 



CHAP. IX. c.-' 

Imaoink to yourself a little squat, un- 
eeurtly figure of a Doctor Slop, of about 
four feet and t half perpendicular height, 
with a breadth of back, and a sesquipedality 
of belly, which might have done h<xior to 
a oeijesnt in the harae-guards. 

Such were the outlines of Dr. Slop's 
flgnre ; which — if you have read Hogarth's 
Analysis of Beauty, — and if you have not, 
I wish you would,— —yon must know, 
may as certainly be caricatured and con- 
Tejed to the mind by three strokes as three 
famdred. 

Imagine such a one; — for such, I say, 
were the outlinee of Dr. Slop's figure, 
coming slowly along, foot by foot, waddling 
throngfa the dirt upon the vertebrtB of a 
little diminutive pony, of a pretty color — 
but of strength,— «lack ! scarce able to have 
mode an amble of it, under such a fiirdel, 
bid tiie roads been in an ambling condi-l 

tion^ ^They were not ^Imagine to 

joanriC Obidiah mounted upon a strong 
of a coaGh-horse» pricked into a^ 
6 



full gallop, and making all practicable speed 
the adverse way. 

Pray, Sir, let me interest you a moment 
in this description. 

Had Dr. Slop beheld Obadiah a mile ofi; 
posting in a narrow lane directly toward* 
him, at that monstrous rate, splashing and 
plunging like a devil through thick and 
thin, as he approached; would, not such a 
phenomenon, with such a vortex of mud 
and water moving along with it, round its 
axis, — have been a subject of juster appre- 
hension to Dr. Slop in his situation, than 
the worst of Whiston's comets 1 — ^To say 
nothing of the Nucleus; that is, of Obadiah 
and the coach-horse. — ^In my idea, the vor- 
tex alone of 'em was enough to have in- 
volved and carried, if not the doctor, at 
least the doctor's pony, quite away with it 
What then do you think must the terror 
and hydrophobia of Dr. Slop have been, 
when you read (which you are just going 
tfi do) that he was advancing thus warily 
along towards Shandy-hall, and had ap^ 
proached to within sixty yards of it, and 
within five yards of a sudden turn, made 
by an acute-angle of the garden- wall,— and 
in the dirtiest part of a dirty lane, — when 
Obadiah and his coach-horse turned the 
comer, rapid, furious, — ^pop, — full upon 
him ! — ^Nothing, I think, in nature, can be 
supposed more terrible than such a ren- 
counter,— so imprompt! so ill prepared to 
stand the shock of it as Dr. Slop was. 

What could Dr. Slop dol— he crossed 

himself^ Pugh! — but the doctor, Sir, was 

a Papist — No matter ; he had better have 
kept hold of the pummel — ^He had so— 
nay, as it happened, he had better have 
done nothing at all ; for in crossing himself 
he let go his whip; and in attempting to 
save his whip betwixt his knee and his 
saddle's skirt, as it slipped, he lost his sti^ 
nip, — in losing which he lost his seat; and 
in the multitude of all these losses (which, 
by the bye, shows what little advantage iff 
in crossing) the unfortunate doctor lost his 
presence of mind. So that without waiting 
for Obadiah's cmset, he left his pony to its 
destiny, tumblmg ofiT it diagonally, some 
thing in the style and manner of a pack of 
wool, and without any other consequence 
from the fidl save that of Demg left (•» it 
5 
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would have been) with the broadest part of 
him sunk about twelve niches deep in the 
mire. 

Ubadiah pullM off his cap twice to Dr. 
Slop ;— once as he was &lling,— and then 

again when he saw him seated. Ul-timed 

complaisance! — had not the fellow better 
have stopped his horse, and got off and 
helpM himi — Sir, he did all that his situa- 
tion would allow: — but the momentum of 
the coach-horse was so great, that Obadiah 
could not do it all at once ; he rode in a cir- 
cle three times round Dr. Slop, before he 
could fully accomplish it any how ; — and at 
the last, when he did stop his beast, *twas 
done with such an explosion of mud, that 
Obadiah bad better have been a league off 
In short, never was a Dr. Slop so beluted, 
and 80 transubstantiated, since that afiair 
came into ftshion. 



CHAP. X. 

Whui Dr. Slop entered the back parlor, 
where my father and my uncle Toby were 
discoursing upon the nature of women, — it 
was hard to determine whether Dr. Slopes 
figure, or Dr. Slopes presence, occasioned 
more surprise to them ; for as the accident 
happened so near the house, as not to make 
it worth while for Obadiah to remount him, 

Obadiah had led him in as he was ; 

untoiped^ unappainted, unannealed, with 
all his stains and blotches on him. — ^He 
stood like Hamlet*8 ghost, motionless and 
speechless, for a full minute and a half at 
the parlor-door (Obadiah still holding his 
hand) with all the majesty of mud; — his 
hinder parts, upon which he had received 
his fall, totally besmeared ; — and in every 
other part of him, blotched over in such a 
manner with Obadiah*s explosion, that you 
would have sworn (without mental reserva- 
tion) that every grain of it had taken ef- 
fect 

Here was a fair opportunity for my uncle 
Toby to have triumphed over my father in 
uis turn; — ^for no mortal, who had beheld 
Dr. Slop in that pickle, could have dissent- 
ed from 80 much, at least, of my uncle 
Toby*s apinioL, **That mayhap his sister 



** might not care to let such a Dr. 8k^ 

'* come so near her w" But it waa the 

argumentum ad hominem ; and if my uncle 
Toby was not very expert at it, you may 

think, he might not care to use it ^No \ 

the reason was, — 'twas not his nature to 
insult 

Dr. Slop's presence at that time was no 
less problematical than the mode of it ; tho* 
it is certain, one moment's reflection in mj 
father might have solved it ; for he had ap» 
prized Dr. Slop but the week before, that 
my mother was at her full reckoning ; and 
as the doctor had heard nothing since, 'twas 
natural and very political too, in him, to 
have taken a ride to Shandy-hall, as he did, 
merely to see how matters went on. 

But my Other's mind took unfortunate 
a wrong turn in the investigation; runningt 
like the by percri tic's, altogether upon tbe 
ringing of the bell and the rap upon tbe 
door, — measuring their distance, and keep- 
ing his mind so intent upon the operatioa 
as to have power to think of nothing else, 

—commonplace infirmity of the greatest 
mathematicians ! working with might and 
main at the demonstration, and so wasUng 
all their strength upon it, that they have 
none lefl in them to draw the corollary to 
do good with. 

The ringing of the bell, and the rap upon 
the door, struck likewise strong upon the 
zemorium of my uncle Toby ; — but it ex- 
cited a very different train of thoughts ;— 
the two irreconcilable pulsations instantlj 
brought Stevinus, the great engineer, along 
with them, into my uncle Toby's mindL 
What business Stevinus had in this afibir« 

— ^is the greatest problem of all : ^It shall 

be solved ; — ^but not in the next chapter. 



CHAP. XL 

Writino, when properly managed (ts 
you may be sure I think mine is) is bu. t 
different name for conversation. As no qds 
who knows what he is about in good oom* 
pany, would venture to talk all ;— eo no an* 
thor who understands the just boundaries 
of decorum and good-breeding, would pie* 
sume to think all : the truest respect whicb 
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70a can pay to the reader*B understanding, 
ia to halve this matter amicably, and leave 
him something to imagine, in his ^m, as 
well as^ourself 

For my own part, I am eternally paying 
him compliments of this kind, and do all 
that lies in my power to keep his imaginap 
tion as busy as my own. 

*Ti8 his turn now! — ^I have given an 
ample description of Dr. Slop's sad over- 
throw, and of his sad appearance in the 
back parlor ; — his imaginati(m must now go 
en with it for a while. 

Let the reader imagine then, that Dr. 
Slop has told his tale, — and in what words, 
and with what aggravations, his fancy 
chooses; — let him suppose, that Obadiah 
has told his tale also, and with such rueful 
looks of affected concern, as he thinks best 
will contrast the two figures as they stand 

by each other. Let him imagine, that 

my father haa stepped up stairs to see 
my mother ; — and, to conclude this work of 
imagination, — let him imagine the doctor 
washed, — rubbed down and condoled. — ^fe- 
licitated, — got into a pair of Obadiah*8 
pamps, stepping forwards towards the door, 
upon the very point of entering upon action. 

Truce ! — ^truce, good Dr. Slop! — stay thy 
obstetric hand; — ^return it safe unto thy 
bqpom to keep it warm; — little dost thou 

know what obstacles, ^little dost thou 

think what hidden causes, retard its opera- 
tion; ^Hast thou. Dr. Slop, — hast thou 

been intrusted with the secret articles of 
the solemn treaty which has brought thee 
mto this place 1 — ^Art thou aware that at this 
hwtant a daughter of Lucina is put obstetri- 
cally over thy headi Alas! — ^*tis too true. 
—Besides, great son of Pilumnus! what canst 
thou do? Thou hast come forth cftiarm*d; 
-thou hast left thy tire-^ite, — ^thy new-in- 
lenled forceps, — ^thy crotchety — ^thy Bquirt, 
and all thy instruments of salvation and de- 
liTerance behind thee: — ^by Heaven! at 
this moment they are hanging up in a 
green baize bag, betwixt thy two pistols, 
at the bed's head! — ^Ring;— call; — send 
Obadiah back upon the coach-horse to bring 
them with all speed 

Make great haste, Obadiah, quoth 

Mf fiitner, and FU give thee a crown ! — 
■Dd, qooth my uncle Toby, 1*11 give him 
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Your sudden and unexpected arrival, 
quoth my uncle Toby, addressing himself 
to Dr. Slop (all three of them sitting down 
to the fire together, as my T^lcle Toby began 
to speak)— instantly brought the great Ste- 
vinus into my head, who, you must know, is 
a favorite author with me. Then, added my 
father, making use of the argument ad 
crumenam, — I will lay twenty guineas to 
a single crown piece (which will serve 
to give away to Obadiah when he gets back) 
that this same Stevinus was some engineer 
or other,— or has wrote something or other, 
either directly or indirectly, upon the sci- 
ence of fortification. 

He has so, — replied my uncle Toby. — ^I 
knew it, said my father, though, for the sou* 
of me, I cannot see what kind of connexion 
there can be betwixt Dr. Slopes sudden 
coming, and a discourse upon fortification ; 
—yet I fear'd it— Talk of what we will, 
brother,— or let the occasion be ever so 
foreign or unfit for the subject, — ^you are 
sure to bring it in. I would not, brother 

Toby, continued my father, 1 declare 1 

would not have my head so full of curtains 
and horn-works. — ^Thatl dare say you would 
not, quoth Dr. Slop, interrupting him, and 
laughing most immoderately at his pun. 

Dennis the critic could not detest and 
abhor a pun, or the insinuation of a pun, 
more cordially than my father ; — he would 
grow testy upon it at any time : — but to be 
broke in upon by one, in a serious discourse, 
was as bad, he would say, as a fillip upon 
the nose : — he saw no difierence. 

Sir, quoth my uncle Toby, addressing 
himself to Dr. Slop, — ^the curtains my bro- 
ther Shandy mentions here, have nothing 
to do with bedsteads ; — though, I know Du 
Cange says, ''That bed-curtains, in all 
" probability, have taken their name from 
*' them;** — nor have the horn- works he speaks 
of, any thing in the world to do with the horn- 
works of cuckoldom : but the curtain^ Sii. 
is the word we use in fortification, for that 
part of the wall or rampart which lies be- 
tween the two bastions, and joins them.— 
Besiegers seldom offer to carry on their at 
tacks directly against the curtain, for thih 
reason, because they are so well Jlanked 
(*Tis the case of otlier curtains, quoth D* 
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Slop, laughing.) However, continued my 
uncle Toby, to make them sure, he gene- 
rally choee to place ravelins before them, 
takhig care not only to extend them beyond 

the yo9«e, or ditck ^The conunon men, 

who know very little of fortification, con- 
found the ravelin and the hal^moon to- 
gether, — tho* they are very difi^nt things ; 
— not in their figure or construction, for we 
make them exactly alike, in all points; for 
they always consist of two faces, making a 
salient angle, with the gorges not straight, 

but in form of a crescent ^Where then 

lies the difierencel (quoth my fiither, a little 
teitily.) — ^In their situations, answered my 
uncle Toby : — ^fbr when a ravelin, brother, 
stands before the curtain, it is a ravelin ; 
and when a ravelin stands before a bastion, 
then the ravelin is not a ravelin ; — ^it is a 
hal^moon ; a half-moon likewise is a half- 
moon, and no more, so long as it stands 
before its bastion ; — ^but was it to change 
place, and get before the curtain, — ^'twould 
be no longer a half-moon ; a half-moon, in 
that case, is not a half-moon; — ^*tis no 

more than a ravelin. 1 think, quoth my 

fother, that the noble science of defence has 
its weak sides— as well as others. 

— ^As for the horn- work (heigh! ho! 
sigh*d my fother) which, continued my uncle 
Toby, my brother was speaking of, they are 
a very considerable part of an outwork ; — 
they are called by the French engineers 
Ouvrage d came ; and wq generally make 
them to cover such places as we suspect 
to be weaker than the rest ; — ^*tis formed by 
two epaulments or demi-bastions, — they are 
very pretty,— and if you will take a walk, 
ni engage to show you one well worth 
your trouble. I own, continued my uncle 
Toby, when we crown them, — they are 
much stronger; but then they are very 
expensive, and take up a great deal of 
ground; so that, in my opinion, they are 
most of use to cover or defend the head of 
a camp; otlierwise the double tenaUle, — 
Jly the mother who bore us ! — ^brother Toby, 
quoth my father, not able to hold out any 
longer, — ^you would provoke a saint ; — here 
have you got us, I know not how, not only 
iNHise into the middle of the old subject 
again, — but so full is your head of these 
confounded works, that though my wife is 
tills mudaen; in the pains of labor, and you 



hear her cry out, yet nothing will 

you but to carry off the roan-midwife^— 

AcamQheur^ — if you please, quoth Dr. Slop. 

With all my heart, replied my father, 

I don*t care what they call you; — but I 
wish the whole science of fortification, with 
all its inventors, at the Devil ; — it has been 
the death of thousands, — and it will be mine 
in the end. — ^I would not, I would not, bro- 
ther Toby, have my brains so full of saps, 
mines, blinds, gabions, palisadoes, ravelins, 
half-moons, and such trumpery, to be pro- 
prietor of Namur, and of all the towns in 
Flanders with it 

My uncle Toby was a man patient of 
injpries; — not from want of courage; — ^I 
have told you in a former chapter, " that 
^he was a man of courage :*' and will add 
here, that where just occasions presented, 
or called it forth, — ^I know no man under 
whose arm I would have sooner taken shel- 
ter ; — ^nor did this arise from any insensi- 
bility or obtuseness of his intellectual parts; 
— ^for he felt tiiis insult of my father as 
feelingly as a man could do ;— but he ^ 
of a peaceful, placid nature, — no jarring^ 
element in it, — all was mixed up so kindljj 
within him ; my ancle Toby had s 
heart to retaliate upon a fly. 

— Gro,— «ays he, one day at dinner, to an \ 
overgrown one which had buzzed abont his \ 
nose, and tormented him cruelly all dinner- l\ 
time, — and which, afler infinite attempts, he \ 
had caught at last, as it flew by him ; — ^Tll I 
not hurt thee, says my uncle Toby, rising : 
from his chair, and going across the room, 

with the fly in his hand, ^1^1 not hurt a • 

hair of thy head : — Go, says he, lifting ap 
the sash, and opening his hand as he spoke* { 
to let it escape ; — go, poor devil, get thee 
gone, why should I hurt thee?— ^Thia ; 
world surely is wide enough to hold bothy' 
thee and me. / 

I was but ten years old when this hai^ 
pened : but whether it was, that the action 
itself was more in unison to my nerves id 
that age of pity, which instantly set my 
whole frame into one vibration of most 
pleasurable sensation :^-or how fkr the 
manner and expression of it might go to- 
wards it ;^-or in what degree, or by what 
secret magic,— a tone of voice and harmony 
of movement, attuned by mercy, might find 
a passage to my heart, I know not ; — tluf 
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I know, that the lesBon of univennl good- 
will then taught and imprinted by my uncle 
Tohy, haa never since been worn out of 
mii^: and thoiigh I would not depreciate 
what the study of the lUer€i humaniores, 
at the university, have done for me in that 
respect, or discredit the other helps of an 
expensive education bestowed upon me, 
both If: home and abroad since ; — yet I often 
think that I owe one half of my philan- 
thropy to that one accidental impression. 

This is to serve for parents and governors, 
instead of a whole volume upon the subject 
I could not give the reader this stroke in 
my uncle Toby^s picture, by the instrument 
with which I drew the other parts of it, — 
that taking in no more than the mere Hobbt- 

HoisiCAL likeness; ^this is a part of his 

moral character. My father, in this patient 
endurance of wrongs which I mention, was 
very different, as the reader must long ago 
have noted; he had a much more acute and 
quick sensibility of nature, attended with a 
little soreness of temper. Though this never 
transported him to any thing which looked 
like malignancy ;— yet in the little rubs and 
vexations of life, 'twas apt to show itself 
in a drdllish and witty kind of peevishness: 
—He was, however, frank and generous in 
his nature ; — at all times open to conviction : 
and in the little ebullitions of this subacid 
humor towards others, but particularly to- 
wards my nnde Toby, whom he truly loved, 
h e would feel more pain, ten times 
tdld (except in the afiaur of my aunt Dinah, 
or where an hypothesis was concerned) 
than what he ever gave. 

The characters of the two brothers, in 

this view of them, reflected light upon each 

other, and appeared with great advantage 

in this affiur which arose about Stevinus. 

I need not tell the reader, if he keeps a 

HoHT-HoB«B, that a man*s Hobst- 

HouB is as tender a part as he has about 
him; and that these unprovoked strokes at 
my nncle Toby's could not be nnfelt by 

him. No: a s I said above, my uncle 

Toby did feel them, and very sensibly toa 
Pray, Sir, what said he ! — ^How did he 
behave t—0. Sir! — it was great; for 
soon as my father had done insulting his 

Hoht-Houb, he turned his head, with- 

eiit the least emotion, from Dr. Siop, to 
whom h» WM addressing his discourse) and 



looking up into my fkther's face, with a 
countenance spread over with so much good- 
nature ;— so placid ;— so fraternal ; — so in- 
expressibly tender towards him : — ^it pene- 
trated my &ther to his heart ; he rose up 
hastily fiom his chair, and seizing hold of 
both my uncle Toby's hands as he spoke: — 
brother Toby, said he, — ^I beg thy pardon ; 
— ^forgive, I pray thee, this rash humor 

which my mother gave me. My dear, 

dear brother, answered my uncle Toby, rising 
up by my father's help, say no more about 
it; — ^you aro heartily welcome, had it been 
ten times as much, brother. But 'tis un- 
generous, replied my &ther, to hurt any 
man; — a brother worse; — ^but to hurt a 
brother of such gentle manners, — so un- 
provoking, — and so unresenting ; — ^'tis base : 
— by Heaven, 'tis cowardly. — ^You are hear- 
tily welcome, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, 
— ^had it been fifty times as much. ^Be- 
sides, what have I to do, my dear Toby, cried 
my father, either with your amusements or 
your pleasures, unless it was in my power 
(which it is not) to increase their measure 1 

^Brother Shandy, answered my uncle 

Tojyy, looking wistfully in his &ce, — ^you 
axe much mistaken in this point; — for you 
do increase my pleasure very much, in be- 
getting children for the Shandy family at 

your time of life. ^But, by that. Sir, quoth 

Dr. Slop, Mr. Shandy increases his own 
^Not a jot, quoth my father. 



CHAP. xm. 

Mt brother does it, quoth my undo Toby, 
out d principle, ^In a fiimily way, I sup- 
pose, quoth Dr. Slop. PAaw ! said my 

father, — ^"tis not worth talking oC 



CHAP. XIV. 

At the end of the last chapter, my fathet 
and my uncle Toby were left both standing, 
like Brutus and Cassius, at the close of the 
scene, making up their accounts. 

As my father spoke the three last words. 
— he sat down ; — my uncle Toby exactiv 
foUowed his examole, only, that before he 
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took his chair, he rung the bell, to order 
Corporal Trim, who was in waiting, to step 
home for Stevinu^ : — my micle Toby's hoose 
being no farther off than the opposite side 
of the way. 

Some men would have dropped the sub- 
ject of Stevinus; — but my uncle Toby had 
no resentment in his heart; and he went 
on with the subject, to show my father he 
had none. 

Your sudden appearance. Dr. Slop, quoth 
my uncle, resuming the discourse, instant- 
ly brought Stevinus into my head. (My 
father, you may be sure, did not offer to lay 
any more wagers upon Stevinus*s head.) 

^Because, continued my uncle Toby, 

the celebrated sailing chariot, which be- 
longed to Prince Maurice, and was of such 
wonderful contrivance, and velocity, as to 
carry half a dozen people thirty German 
miles, in I don't know how few minutes, — 
was invented by Stevinus, that great 
mathematician and engineer. 

You might have spared your servant the 
^ trouble, quoth Dr. Slop (as the fellow is 
lame) of going for Stevinus's account of it, 
because, in my return from Leyden through 
the Hague, I walked as far as Schevling, 
which is two long miles, on purpose to take 
a view of it 

That's nothing, replied my uncle Toby, 
to what the learned Peireskius did, who 
walked a matter of ^ve hundred miles, 
reckoning from Paris to Schevling, and 
from Schevling to Paris back again, in or- 
der to see it,— and nothing else. 

Some men cannot bear to be outgone. 

The more fool Peireskius, replied Dr. 
Slop. But, mark, 'twas out of no contempt 
of Peireskius at all ; — ^but that Peireskius's 
indefatigable labor in trudging so far on 
foot, out of love for the sciences, reduced 
the exploit of Dr. Slip, in that affair, to 
nothing; — the more fool Peireskius, said 
he again. — Why sol — replied my father, 
takmg his brother's part, not only to make 
reparation as fast as he could for the insult 
he had given him, which sat still upon my 
father's mind ; — but partly, that my father 
began reaiiy to interest himself in the dis- 
course — ^Why so T — said he. Why is Peires- 
kius, or auy man else, to be abused for an 
appetite for that, or any other morsel of 
•(Hind knowledge: for notwithstanding I 



know nothing of the chariot in qnestiaii, 
continued he, the inventor of it must have 
had a very mechanical head ; and though 1 
cannot guess upon what principles of phi- 
losophy he has achieved it ; — ^yet certainly 
his machine has been constructed upon solid 
ones, be they what they will, or it could 
not have answered at Uie rate my brother 
mentions. 

It answered, replied my uncle Toby, is 
well, if not better ; for, as Peireskius ele- 
gantly expresses it, speaking of the velocity 
of its motion. Tarn citus erat^ quam erat 
ve^itus: which, unless I have forgot my 
Latin, is, that it was as swift as the wind 
itself. 

But pray. Dr. Slop, quoth my father, in* 
terrupting my uncle (though not without 
begging pardon for it at the same time) 
upon what principles was this self-same 
chariot set a-going? — ^Upon- very pretty 
principles to be sure, replied Dr. Slop:— - 
and I have often wondered, continued he, 
evadmg the question, why none of ooi 
gentry, who live uipaa large plains like thiii 
of ours,— (especially they whose wives are 
not past child-bearing) attempt nothing of 
this kind ; for it would not only be infinitely 
expeditious upon sudden calls, to which the 
sex is subject, — ^if the wind only served,— 
but would be excellent good husbandry to 
make use of the winds, which cost nothing, 
and which eat nothing, rather than horses, 
which (the Devil take *em) both cost and 
eat a great deaL 

For that very reason, replied my father, 
*' Because they cost nothing, and because 
" they eat nothing," — ^the scheme is bad ;— 
it is the consumption of our products, as 
well as the manufactures of them« which 
gives bread to the hungry, circulates trade, 
brings in money, and supports the value of 
our lands :— and though, I own, if FVas a 
prince, I would generously recompense the 
scientific head which brought forth such 
contrivances ; — ^yet I would as peremptorily 
suppress the use of them. 

My father here had got into his element, 
and was going on as prosperously with his 
dissertation upon trade, as my uncle Toby 
had before, upon his of fortification ; bat to 
the loss of much sound knowledge, the dee- 
tinies in the morning had decreed that no 
dissertation of any kind should be spun bf 
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my fiUher that daj, — ^fbr as he opened his 
mouth to begin the next sentence, 



CHAP. XV. 

Ir popped Corporal Trim with Stevinus: 
— ^But *twas too late ; — all the discourse had 
been exhausted without him, and was run- 
ning into a new channel 

— ^You may take the book home again, 
Trim, said my uncle Toby, nodding to him. 

But, prithee, Corporal, quoth my father, 
drolling, — ^look first into it, and see if thou 
canst spy aug^ of a sailing chariot in it 

Corporal Trim, by being in the service, 
had learned to obey, — and not to remon- 
strate ;— so taking the book to a side-table, 
and running over the leaves: an* please 
your Honour, said Trim, I can see no such 
thing; however, continued the Corporal, 
drolling a little in his turn, Fll make sure 
work of it, an' please your Honor. So 
taking hold of the two covers of the book, 
one in each hand, and letting the leaves fall 
down as he bent the covers back, he gave 
the book a good sound shake. 

There is something fidlen out, however, 
mid Trim, an* please your Honor ; — but it is 
not a chariot, or any thing like one. Prithee, 
Corporal, said my father, smiling, what is it 
then ? — ^I think, answered Trim, stooping to 
take it up, — ^'tia more like a sermon, — ^for it 
begins with a text of scripture, and the 
chapter and verse ; — and then goes on, not 
tf a chariot, but like a sermon directly. 

The company smiled. 

I cannot conceive how it is possible, 
quoth my uncle Toby, for such a thing as a 
perroon to have got into my Stevinus. 

I think *tis a sermon, replied Trim ; — but 
if It please your Honors, as it is a fair hand, 
I wfll read you a page: — ^fbr Trim, you 
most know, loved to hear himself read al- 
moBt as well as talk. 

I have ever a strong propensity, said my 
&tbor, to look into things which cross my 
way, by such strange fatalities as these ; — 
tad aa we have nothing better to do, at least 
tai Obadiah gets back, I shall be obliged to 
ftm, brother, if Dr. Slop has no objection to 
itt to order the Corporal to give us a page 
cr two of it,— if he is ta able to do it aa 



he seems willing. An* please your Honor, 
quoth Trim, I officiated two whole cam- 
paigns in Flanders, as clerk to the chaplain 

of the regiment He can read it, quoth 

my unde Toby, as well as I can. Trim, 

I assure you, was the best scholar ih my 
company; and should have had the next 
halberd, but fi>r the poor fellow's misfor- 
tune. Corporal Trim laid his hand upon 
his heart, and made an humble bow to his 
master ; — then laying down his hat upon the 
floor, and taking up the sermon in his left 
hand, in order to have his right at liberty, — 
he advanced, nothing doubting, into the 
middle of the room, where he could beet 
see, and be best seen by his audience. 
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— ^If you will have any objection, — said 
my father, addressing himself to Dr. Slop. 
— ^Not in the least, replied Dr. Slop : — ^fbr 
it does not appear on which side of the 
question it is wrote — it may be a composi- 
tion of a Divine of our church, as well as 

yours; so that we run equal risks. 

'Tis wrote upon neither side, quoth Trim, 
for 'tis only upon Conscience, an' please 
your Honora. 

Trim's reason put his audience into good- 
humor, — all but Dr. Slop, who, turning his 
head about towards Trim, looked a little 
angry. 

Begin, Trim, — and read distinctly, quoth 
my father. — I will, an' please your Honor, 
replied the Corporai; making a bow, and 
bespeaking attention with a alight move- 
ment of his right hand. 
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-But before the Corporal begina^ 1 



must first give you k description of his atti 
tude ;— otherwise he will naturally stand 
represented, by your imagination, in an 
uneasy posture, — stifi^ — ^perpendicular— d: 
viding the weight of his body equally upon 
both legs ; — his eye fixed, as if on duty ;- • 
his look determined, clenching the sermon 
in his left hand, like his firelock. ^In • 
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arard, jou would be apt to pttint Trim as if 
ae waa standing in his platoon ready Sx ac 
tioQ. — His attitude was as unlike all this as 
you can conceive. 

He stood before them with his body sway- 
ed and bent forwards, just so fiir as to make 
an angle of 65 degrees and a half upon the 
plain of the horizon ; — which sound orators, 
to whom I address this, know very well to 
be the true persuasive angle of incidence ; 
— 4n any other angle you may talk and 
preach ; — ^'tis certain ; — and it is done every 
^y; — but with what eflbct, — ^I leave the 
wtrld to judge ! 

The necessity of this precise angle of 85 
degrees and a half to a mathematical ex- 
actnessi^loes it not show us, by the way, 
how the arts and sciences mutually befriend 
each other 1 

How the deuce Corporal Trim, who 
knew not so much as an acute angle from 
an obtuse one, came to hit it so exactly ; — 
«r whether it was chance or nature, or good 
flense, or imitation, 4^. shall be commented 
upon in that part of the Cyclopedia of Arts 
and Sciences, where the instrumental parts 
«f the eloquence of the senate, the pulpit, 
and the bar, the coffee-bouse, the bed-cham- 
ber, and fireside, &11 under consideration. 

He stood, — for I repeat it, to take the 
picture of him in at one view, with his body 
swayed, and somewhat bent forwards ; — his 
right leg from under him, sustaining seven- 
eighths of his whole weight, the foot of 

his left leg, the defect of which was no 
disadvantage to his attitude, advanced a 
little^ — not laterally, nor forwards, but in a 
line betwixt them ; — his knee bent, but that 
Bot violently, — but so as to foil within the 
limits of the line of beajnty ;— and I add, of 
the line of science too; for consider, it had 
one eighth part of his body to bear up ; — so 
that in this case the position of the leg is 
determined, — because the foot could be no 
fkrther advanced, or the knee more bent, 
tban what would allow him mechanically to 
receive an eighth partlof his whole weight 
tinder it, and to carry it toa 

O^This I recommend to painters; — 
iieed I add, to orators! — ^I think not: for 
unless they practise it,' t hey must &11 

jpua their 



Ho much for Ccrporal Trim*s body and 
Ingfl— 4Te hM the sermoo loosely, not 



carelessly, 'm his left hand, raised somethiqf 
abo>3 his stomach, and detached a little 
from his breast ; — his right arm falling neg 
ligently by his. side, as nature and the laws 

of gravity ordered it, ^but with the palm 

of it open and turned towards his audience, 
ready to aid the sentiment, in case it stood 
inneed. 

Corporal Trim's eyes and the muscles of 
his face were in fidl harmony with the other 
parts of him; — he looked frank, — uncon- 
strained, — something assuued, — but not bor- 
dering upon assurance. 

Let not the critic ask how Corporal Trim 
could come by all this— Fve told him it 
should be expUined ;— 4Mit so he stood be- 
fore my father, my uncle Toby, and Dr. 
Slop;— so swayed his body, so ctmtrasted 
his limbs, and with such an oratorical sweep 
throughout the whole figure,^ — a statuary 
might have modelled from it ; — nay, I doubl 
whether the oldest Fellow of a College, — 
or the Hebrew Professor himself could 
have much mended it 

Trim made a bow, and read as foUows :— • 

THE SERMON. 
Hbbbkws, xiii. 18. 
For we truat tw have a good Conoeiemee. 

** Trust !— Trust we have a good ooo- 
•* science !" 

[Certainly, Trim, quoth my &ther, inter- 
rupting him, you give that sentence a very 
improper accent ; for you curl up your nose, 
man, and read it with such a sneering tooe^ 
as if the Parson was going to abuse the 
Apostle. 

He is, an' please your Hodcht, replied 
Trim. Pugh ! said my father, smiling. 

Sir, quoth Dr. Slop, Trim is certainly in 
the right ; for the writer (who I perceive is 
a Protestant) by the mappish manner in 
which he takes up the apostle, is certainly 
going to abuse him ; — if this treatment of 
him has not done it already. But from 
whence, replied my fiither, have you con- 
cluded so soon. Dr. Slop, that the writer ie 
of our church — for aught I can see yet^-* 

he may be of any church. Because, aiH 

Bwered Dr. Slop, if he was of ours, he durst 
no more take such a license, than a bear 
by his beand. I^ in our communion. Sir, a 
man was to insult an apostle, — a saint,— ^ 
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even the ptring of a aunt's nail, — he would 
have his eyes scratched out — What, by the 
•ainti quoth my uncle Toby. No, replied 
Dr. Slop, he would have an old house over 
his head. Pray is the Inquisition an ancient 
building, answered my uncle Toby, or is it 
a modem onel — ^I know nothing of archi- 
tecture, replied Dr. Slop. — ^An* please your 
Honor, quoth Trim, the Inqoisitiop is the 
vilest— Prithee epare thy description. Trim, 
I bate the very nune of it* said my father. 
—No matter fixr that, answered Dr. Slop,— 
it has its uses: far though Fm no great ad- 
vocate fiir itt yet in such a case as this, he 
would soon be taught better manners; and 
I can tell him, if he went on at that rate, 
would be floDg mto the Inquisition for his 
pains. God help him then, qaoth my uncle 
Toby. Amen, added Trim; for Heaven 
above knowa, I have a poor brother who has 
been fourteen years a captive m it I never 
beard one word of it before, said my uncle 
Toby, hastily >— how oame he there, Trim 
<»0, Sir, the stray will make your heart 
bleed,— as it has made mine a thousand 
times;— but it is too long to be told now; — 
yoor Honor diall hear it from first to last 
some day when I am working beside you in 

ov fortifioatioDs; ^but the short of the 

•tory is tfaia— that my brother Tom went 
over a servant to Lisbon, — and then mar- 
ried a Jew*s widow who kept a small shop, 
and sold aansages, which, somehow or other, 
was the cause of Us being taken in the 
middle of Ibe night out of his bed, where 
he was lying with his wife and two small 
children, and carried directly to the Inqui- 
sition, iriiere, God help him, continued 
Trim, fotehing a sigh from the bottom of 
his heart, the poor honest lad lies confined 
•t this hoar. He was as honest a soul, 
added Trim, (palling oat his handkerchief) 
es ever Uood warmed.^ — 

— The tears trickled down Trim's cheeks 
fkMer than he could well wipe them away. 
«*>A dean suenoe m the room ensued for 
some minutea — Certain proof of pity! 

Come, Trim, quoth my father, after he 
taw the poor fellow's grief had got a little 
vent, — read on,— and put this melancholy 
story out of thy head; — ^I grieve that I in- 
terrupted thee ; but prithee begin the ser- 
mon again ; — for if the first sentence in it 
is matter of abase, as thou sayest, I have a 
H 



great desire to know what kind of provoca- 
tion the apostle has given. 

Corporal Trim wiped his face, and re- 
turned his handkerchief into his pocket, 
and making a bow as he did it, — ^he began 
again. 

THE SERMON. 
HsBRKws, xiii. 16. 

F or we trait we have a good Conscience, 

"Trust! — ^Trust we have a good con- 
** science ! Surely, if there is any thing in 
" this life which a man may depend upon, 
** and to the knowledge of which he is ca- 
'* pable of arriving upon the most indisputa- 
" ble evidence, it most be this very thing, — 
** whether he has a good conscience or na*' 

[I am positive I am right, quoth Dr. Slop.] 

" If a man thinks at all, he cannot weD 
"be a stranger to the true state of this 
"account: — he must be privy to his own 
" thoughts and desires; — be must remem- 
" her his past pursuits, and know certainly 
"the true springs and motives, whicli, in 
" general, have governed the actions of his 
"life." 

[I defy him, without an assistant, quoth 
Dr. Slop.] 

" In other matters we may be deceived 
"by false appearances; and, as the wise 
" man complains, hardlif do wegue$$ mright 
^mt the thingt that are upon the earth , 
" and with lobar do we find the thinge that 
" are before tct. But here the mind has all 
" the evidence and facts within herself;^- 
" is conscious of the web she has wove; — 
" knows its texture and fineness, and the 
" exact share which every passion has had 
"in working upon the several designs 
" which virtne or vice has planned before 
"her.** 

[The language is good; and I declare 
Trim reads very well, quoth my father.] 

"Now, — as conscience is nothing else 
" but the knowledge which the mind has 
" within herself of this ; and the judgment, 
" either of approbation or censure, which it 
"unavoidably makes upon the successive 
"actions of our lives; *tis plain, you will 
" say, from the very terms of the proposi- 
"tion, — whenever this inward testimony 
" goes against a man, and he stands self 
"accused, that he must necessarily be a 
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^ guilty man. — ^And on the contrary, when 

* the report is favorable on his side, and his 
** heart condemns him not, — ^that it is not a 
" matter of trtut, ^ the apostle intimates, 
** but a matter of certainty and fact, that 
** the conscience is good, and that the man 
** must be good alsa** 

[Then the apostle is altogether In tlte 
wrong, 1 suppose, quoth Dr. Slop ; and the 
Protestant divine is in the right Sir, have 
patience, replied my father, for I think it 
will presenUy appear that St Paul and the 
Protestant divine are both of an opinion. — 
As nearly so, quoth Dr. Slop, as east is to 
west; — But this, continued he, lifting both 
Iiands, comes from the liberty of the press. 

It is no more, at the worst, replied my 
oncle Toby, than the liberty of the pulpit ; 
fi)r it does not appear that the sermon is 
printed, or ever likely to be. 

Go on, Trim, quoth my father.] 

** At first sight this may seem to be a true 
** state of the case : and I make no doubt 
** but the knowledge of right and wrong is 
** so truly impressed upon the mind of man, 
•• — ^that did no such thing ever happen, as 
** that the conscience of a man, by long 

* habits of sin, might (as the scripture as- 
•* sures it may) insensibly become hard ; — 
^ and, like some tender parts of his body, 
'* by much stress and continued hard usage, 
^ lose by degrees that nice sense and per- 
^ ception with which God and nature en- 
•*dowed iti^lid this never happen;— or 
*' was it certain that self-love could never 
** hang the least bias upon the judgment : — 
^ or that the little interests below could rise 
^ up and perplex the faculties of our upper 
** regions, and encompass them about with 
^clouds and thick darkness: — Could no 
** such thing as favor and affection enter this 
^ sacred court : — Did Wit disdain to take a 
^ bribe in it ;— or was ashamed to show its 
** &ce as an advocate for an unwarrantable 
"enjoyment: or lastly, were we assured 
■^that Interest stood always unconcerned 
^ whilst the cause was hearings— and that 

Passion never got into the judgment-seat, 
** and pronounced sentence in Uie stead of 
** Reason, which is supposed always to pre- 
' side and determine upon the case : — was 

* this tnilv sa as the objection must sup- 
**pose; — ^no doubt then the religious and 

* moral iitate of a man would be exactly 



" what he himself esteemed it :-*«nd the 
** guilt or innocence of every man*B life 
*' could be known, in general, by no better 
** measure, than the degrees of his own 
** approbation and censure.** 

''I own, in one. case, whenever a man^s 
^conscience does accuse him (as it seldom 
" errs on that side) that he is guilty ; and 
** unless in melancholy and hypochondriac 
" cases, we may safely pronounce upon it, 
^*that there is always sufficient grounds for 
'' the accusation. 

*' But the converse of the propositioo will 
"not hold true; — ^namely, that whenever 
" there is guilt, the conscience must accuse ; 
" and if it does not, that a man is therefore 

" innocent ^This is not fact— —So that 

" the common consolation which some good 
" christian or other is hourly administering 
"to himself, — that he thanks God his mind 
"does npt misgive him; and that, conse- 
" quently, he hasa good conscience, because 
" he hath a quiet one, — is fidlacious ;-^And 
"as current as the inference is, and as 
" infiillible as the rule appears at first sight, 
" yet when you look nearer to it, and try 
"the truth of this rule upon plain facts 
" — ^you see it liable to so much error from 
a false application; the principle upcm 
which it goes so oflen perverted; — ^the 
" whole force of it lost, and sometimes so 
" vilely cast away, that it is painful to pro- 
" duce the common examples of human life, 
" which confirm the account 

A man shall be vicious and utterly de- 
" bauched in his principles ;— exceptionable 
"in his ccmduct to the world; shall live 
"shameless, in the open commission of a 
"sin which no reason or pretence can jus- 
" tify, — a sin by which, contrary to all the 
" workings of humanity, he shall ruin for 
"ever the deluded partner of his guilt ;— > 
" rob her of her best dowry ; and not only 
"cover her own head with dishonor; — but 
"involve a whole virtuous family in shame 
"and dishonor for her sake. Surely, you 
" will thii^ Conscience must lead such a 
" man a troublesome life ; he can have no 
" rest night or day from its reproaches. 

"Alas! Conscience had something else 
" to do all this time, than break in upoo 
" him : as Elijah reproached the god Baal, 
" t his domestic god wa» either taiking't 
" or jncrtiftn^, or wtu en « /otiniey, or 
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'<* peradventurt he dept^ and could not be 
** awoke. 

** Perhaps he mm gone oat in company 
* with Honor, to fight a duel ; to paj off 
** 0orae debt at plaj ;— or dirty annuity, the 
** bargain of hia lust Perhaps Conscience 
^ all this time was engaged at home, talking 
** aloud against petty larceny, and exe- 
^cuting vengeance xvpoxi some such puny 
** crimes, as his fortune and rank of life se- 
*' cured him against all temptation of com- 

•* mitting ; so that he lives as merrily " 

[If he was of our church, though, quoth Dr. 
Slop, he could not] — ^sleeps as soundly in 
** his bed ; — and at last meets death as un- 
** concernedly ! — perhaps much more so than 
*^a much better man.** 

[All this is impossible with us, quoth Dr. 
Slop, turning to my father; — the case could 
not happen in our church. — ^It happens in 
ours, however, replied my father, but too 

often. ^I own, quoth Dr. Slop, (struck a 

little with my father*s frank acknowledg- 
ment)— that a man in the Romish church 
may live as badly; — but then he cannot 

ea^y die so. ^*Tis little matter, replied 

my &ther, with an air of indifference, how 
a rascal dies. — ^I mean, answered Dr. Slop, 
he would be denied the benefits of the last 
sacraments. — ^Pray, how many have you in 
all, said my uncle Toby, — ^for I always for- 
get? Seven, answered Dr. Slop. — 

Humph ! — said my uncle Toby ; — though not 
accented as a note of acquiescence, but as 
an inteijectiou of that particular species of 
surprise, when a man, in looking into a 
drawer, finds more of a thing than he ex- 
pected, ^Humph ! replied my uncle Toby. 

Dr. Slop, who had an ear, understood my 
ancle Toby as well as if he had wrote a 
whole volume against the seven sacramenta 
«— -Humph ! replied Dr. Slop (stating my 
imcle Toby*s argument over again to him) 
— ^Why, Sir, are there not seven cardinal 
virtues ? — seven mortal sins 1— «even gold- 

oi candlesticks }~-«even heavens? ^Tis 

more than I know, replied my uncle Toby. 
—Are there not seven wonders of the 
world ?-HWven days of the creation ?— seven 

Janets ?— seven plagues? ^That there 

•re, quoth my fiither, with a most affected 
Ifravity. But prithee, continued he, go on 
with the rest of thy characters. Trim.] 

^Another is sordid, unmerciful,*' O^ere 



Trim waved his right hand) "a strait- 
*^ hearted selfish wretch, incapable either of 
private friendship or public spirit Take 
** notice how he passes by the widow and 
** orphan in their distress, and sees all the 
"miseries incident to human life without 
"a sigh or a prayer.'* [An' please your 
Honors, cried Trim, I think this a viler 
man than the other.] 

" Shall not conscience rise up and sting 
him on such occasions? — ^No; thank God, 
there is no occasion, I pay every man hU 
"otm; — / have no fornication to answer 
*• to my conscience ; — no faithless vows or 
^ promises to make up ; — / have debauched 
** no man^s wife or child. Thank God^ 1 
" am not as other men^ adulterers^ unjust, ^ 
*' or even as this libertine, who stands before 
''me. 

*' A third is crafly and designing in his 
" nature. View his whole life ; — ^'tis nothing 
" but a cunning contexture of dark arts and 
'* unequitable subterfuges, basely to defeat 
" the true intent of all laws, — ^plain dealing, 
*' and the safe enjoyment of our several prop- 

** erties. ^You will see such a one work- 

*' ing out a frame of little designs upon the 
** ignorance and perplexities of the poor and 
*' needy man; — shall raise a fortune upon 
" the inexperience of a youth, or the unsus- 
'* pecting temper of his friend, who would 
** have trusted him with his life. 

" When old age comes on, and repent- 
" ance calls him to look back upoL this black 
" account, and state it over again with his 
"conscience, — Conscience looks into the 
"Statutbs at Lakok; — finds no express 
" law broken by what he has done ; — per- 
"ceives no penalty or forfeiture of goods 
" and chattels incurred ; — sees no scourge 
" waving over his head, or prison opening 
"its gates upon him: — ^What is there to 
"afllright his conscience ? — Conscience has 
"got safely entrenched behind the Lettei 
"of the Law; sits there invulnerabAO, fbr- 
"tified with <Ka0e0 and KrpOtUl, so 
" strongly on all sides, — that it'is not preach- 
" ing can dispossess it of its hold." 

[Here Corporal Trim and my uncle Toby 
exchanged looks with each other. — ^Ay, ay, 
Trim ! quoth my uncle Toby, shaking his 

head, ^these are but sorry fortifications. 

Trim. O ! very poor work, answered 

Trim, to what your Honor and I make of 
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It The character of this laat man, said 

Dr. Slop, intemiptini^ Trim, is more de- 
testable than all the rest; and seems to 
have been taken from some pettifogging 
Lawyer amongst you. Amongst us, a man's 
conscience could not possibly ccmtinue so 
long blinded; three times in a year, at least, 
he must go to confession. ^Will that re- 
store it to sight? quoth my uncle Toby. 
Go on. Trim, quoth my father, or Oba- 
diah will have got back before thou hast 

got to the end of thy sermon. ^'Tis a 

very short one, replied Trim, ^I wish it 

was longer, quoth my uncle Toby, for I like 
it hugely. — ^Trim went on.] 

^A fourth man shall want even this 
** refuge ; — shall break through all the cere- 
** mony of slow chicane ; — scorns the doubt- 
^ fill workings of secret plots and cautious 
** trains to bring about his purpose: — g 
** the' barefaced villain, how he cheats, lies, 
"perjures, robs, murders! — ^Horrid! — ^But 
^ indeed much better was not to be ezpect- 
''ed in the present case, — the poor man 
** was in the dark ! — his priest had got the 

^ keeping of his conscience ; and all he 

"would let him know of it, was. That he 
"must believe in the Pope, — go to mass, — 
"cross himselfi — tell his beads, — be a good 
"Catholic; and that this, in all conscience, 
"was enough to carry him to heaven. 
" What !— if he perjures T— Why,— he had 
"a mental reservation in it — ^But if he is 
" so wicked and abandoned a wretch as you 
" represent him ; — if he robs, — if he stabs, 
"will not conscience, on every such act, 
"receive a wound itself! — ^Ay,— but the 
"man has carried it to oonfessioo; — ^the 
"wound digests there, and will do well 
" enough, and in a sbort time be quite healed 
" op by absolution. O Popery ! what hast 
"thou to answer for! — when, not content 
"with the too many natnral and fatal ways, 
'* thro* which the heart of man is every day 
" thus treacherous to itself above all things, 
** — thou hast wilfully set open the wide 
"gate of deceit before the &ce of this un- 
" wary traveller, — too apt, God knows, to 
go astray of himself and confidently speak 
"peace to himself, when there is no peace. 
" Of this the common instances which I 
"have drawn out of life, are too notorious 
to require much evidence. If any man 
doohtf the reality of them, or thinks it 



" impoflBible for a man to be such a bubUi» 
** to himself, — I must refer him a moment to 
"his own reflections, and will then venture 
" to trust my appeal with his own heart 

" Let him consider in how different a de- 
"gree of detestation, numbers of wicked 
"actions stand tibere, though equally bad 
"and vicious in their own natures; — he 
" will soon find, that such of them as strong 
" inclination and custom have prompted him 
" to commit, are generally dressed out and 
"painted with all the false beauties which 
"a soft and a flattering hand can give 
"them; — and that the others, to which he 
" feels no propensity, appear at once naked 
"and deformed, surrounded with aU the 
" true circumstances of folly and dishonor. 

"When David surprised Saul sleeping 
" in the cave, and cut off the skirt of his 
" robe, — we read that his heart smote him 
" for what he had done : — ^but in the matter 
"of Uriah, where a fiiithful and gallant 
" servant, whom he ought to have loved and 
" honored, fell to make way for his lust, 
"where conscience had so much greater 
" reason to take the alarm, his heart smote 
"him not A whole year had almost passed 
" from the first commission of that crime, 
" to the time Nathan was sent to reprove 
" him ; and we read not once of the least 
"sorrow or compunction of heart which he 
" testified, during all that time, for what he 
"had done. 

"Thus Conscience, this <nice able moni- 
" tor, — ^placed on high as a judge within us^ 
" and intended by our Maker as a just and 
" equitable one too^ — by an unhappy train 
"of causes and impediments, takes often 
" such imperfect cognizance of what [ 
"— 4]oes its office so negligently,- 
"times 80 corruptly, — that it is not to be 
"trusted alone ; and therefore we find there 
"is a necessity, an absolute necessity, of 
"joining another principle with it, to aid, 
"if not govern, its determinationB. 

"So that, if you would form a just jud|p- 
" ment of what is of infinite importance to 
"you not to be misled in, — namely, in what 
"degree of real merit you stand, either •■ 
" an honest man, an useful citizen, a fiutb- 
" fill subject to your king, or a good servant 
" to your God, M in religion and morality. 
Look : what is written in the law of God * 
^-How readest thou?— Coosolt calm rea 
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**Km and the unchaiigeable obligations of 
** justice and truth; what say theyl 

** Let CoRBCiBiioK determine the matter 
** upon these reports ;— and then if thy heart 
** condemns thee not, which is the case the 
** apostle supposes, — the rule will be infal- 
•*lible;— [Here Dr. Slop fell asleep]— 
^Motf yriU have an\fidenee towards (rod; 
** — that is, have just grounds to believe the 
^judgment thou hast past upon thyself, is 
^the judgment of God; and nothing else 
** but an anticipation of that righteous sen- 
^ tence which will be pronounced upon thee 
** hereafter, by that Being to whom thou art 
** finally to give an account of thy actions. 

** Blessed is the man^ indeed, then, as the 
^author of the book of Ecclesiasticus ex- 
^^ presses it, who is not pricked with the 
** multitude of his sins : blessed is the man 
** whose heart hath not condemned him; 
'* whether he be rich, or whether he be poor, 
/*if he have a good heart (a heart thus 
** guided and infermed) he shall at all times 
*^ rejoice in a cheerful countenance; his 
**mini shall tell him more than seven 
** watchmen that sit above upon a tower on 
**high, — [A tower has no strength, quoth 
my uncle Toby, unless *tis flanked.]—** In 
'^the darkest doubts it shall conduct him 
** safer than a thousand casuists, and give 
**the state he lives in a better security for 
'his behavior than all the causes and 
** restrictions put together, which law-ma- 
rkers are ferced to multiply i—^fn-cet/, I 
^'say, as things stand; human laws not 
** being a matter of original choice, but of 
*' pore necesnty, brought in to fence against 
**t]je mischievous effects of those con- 

* sciences which are no law unto them- 

• selves; well mtending, by the many pro- 
** viskMis made, — that in all such corrupt 
*NkQd misguided cases, where principles and 
"^the checks of conscience will not make 
^us upright, — to supply their force, and, 
^ by the terrors of gaols and halters, oblige 
•* OS to it** 

[I see plainly, said my father, that this 
ierynoD has been composed to be preached 
at ibe Temple,— or at some Assize. — ^I like 
the reasoning, — and am sorry that Dr. Slop 
His fellen asleep before the time of his con- 
viction; «-fer it is now clear, that the Par- 
000, as I thought at first« never insulted St 
PiMil m tbo least;— nor has there been. 



brother, the least difference between them* 
^— A great matter, if they had differed* 
replied my uncle Toby! — the best friends 
in the world may differ sometimes.^— 
True, — ^brother Toby, quoth my father, 
shaking hands with him, — we'll fill our 
pipes, brother, and then Trim shall go 00. 

Well,— what dost thou think of iti said 
my fiither, speaking to Corporal Trim, as 
he reached bis tobacco-box. 

I think, answered the Corporal, tliat the 
seven watchmen upon the tower, — who^ I 
suppose, are all sentinels there, — are more, 
an* please your Honor, than were neces* 
sary; — and, to go on at that rate, would 
harass a regiment all to pieces, which a 
commanding-officer, who loves his men, will 
never do, if he can help it ; because two 
sentinels, added the Corporal, are as good 
as twenty. — ^I have been a commandmg- 
officer myself in the Corps de Garde, a 
hundred times, continued Trim, rising an 
inch higher in his figure, as he spoke ;— > 
and all the time I had the honor to serve 
his Majesty King William, in relieving the 
most considerable posts, I never left m(M« 

than two in my life. ^Very right. Trim, 

quoth my uncle Toby ; — ^but you do not con- 
sider, Trim, that the towers, in Solomon's 
days, were not such things as our bastions, 
flanked and defended by other works. — 
This, Trim, was an invention since Solo- 
mon's death ; nor had they horn-works, or 
ravelins before the curtain, in his time ;— 
or such a fesse as we make with a cuvette 
in the middle of it, and with covered ways 
and counterscarps pallisadoed along it, to 
guard against a coup de main : — so that the 
seven men upon the tower were a party, 1 
dare say, from the Corps de Garde, set 
there, not only to look out, but to defend it 

— ^They could be no more, an* please 
your Honor, than a corporal's guard.— 
My father smiled inwardly, but not out> 
wardly; — ^the subject being rather toos^ 
rious, considering what had happened, to 
make a jest of: — so putting his pipe into 
his mouth, which he had just lighted, — h^ 
contented himself with ordering Trim tr 
read on. He read on as follows : — ] 

''To have the fear of God before ouj 
"eyes, and, in our mutual dealings with 
" each other, to govern our actions by th<i 
eternal measures of right and wronig ;-> 

e 
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** the first of these will comprehend the du- 
"ties of religion; — the second, those of 
^morality, which are so inseparably con- 
^nected together, that you cannot divide 
"these two tables, even in imagination 
** (though the attempt is often made in 
** practice) without breaking and mutually 
"destroying them both. 

" I said the attempt is often made ; and so 
" it is ; — there being nothing more common 
"than to see a man who has no sense at 
"all of religion, and indeed has so much 
"honesty as to pretend to none, who would 
" take it as the bitterest affront, should you 
" but hint at a suspicion of his moral char- 
"acter,— or imagine he was not conscien- 
" tiously just and scrupulous to the litter- 
" most mite. 

" When there is some appearance that it 
"is so, — though one is unwilling even to 
"suspect the appearance of so amiable a 
" virtue as moral honesty, yet were we to 
" look into the grounds of it, in the present 
" case, I am persuaded we should find little 
" reason to envy such a one the honor of 
"his motive. 

"Let him declaim as pompously as he 
''chooses upon the subject, it will be found 
"to rest upon no better foundation than 
** either his interest, his pride, his ease, or 
"some such little and changeable passion 
*' as will give us but small dependence upon 
" his actions in matters of great distress. 

" I will illustrate this by an example. 

" I know the banker I deal with, or the 
"physician I usually call in," — [There is 
no need, cried Dr. Slop, waking, to call in 
any physician in this case] — " to be neither 
"of them men of much religion: I hear 
"them make a jest of it every day, and 
"treat all its sanctions with so much scorn, 
" as to put the matter past doubt Well ; 
" — ^notwithstanding this, I put my fortune 
" into the hands of the one : — and what is 
** dearer still to me, I trust my life to the 
'* honest skill of the other. 

" Now, let me examine what is my rear 
"son for this great confidence. Why, in 

* the first place, I believe tliere is no proba- 
'*bility that either of them will employ the 
** power I put mto their hands to my disad- 
•• vantage ; — I consider that honesty serves 
' tne purposes of this life. — ^I know their 

* •Hccem in the world depends opon the 



" fairness of their characters. — ^In a word, 
" Fm persuaded that they cannot bun ma 
" without hurting themselves more. 

" But put it otherwise ; namely, that in- 
"terest lay, for once, on the other side; 
"that a case should happen, wherein the 
" one, without stain to his reputation, could 
"secrete my fortune, and leave me naked 
"in the world;— or that the other could 
" send me out of it, and enjoy an estate by 
" my death, without dishonor to himself or 
" his art ; — ^in this case, what hold have I 
** of either of them 1 — Religion, the strong- 
" est of all motives, is out of the question, 
" — interest, the next most powerful motive 

" in the world, is strongly against me : 

" What have I left to cast into the opposite 
"scale, to balance this temptation?-^-* 
"Alas! I have nothing — ^nothing but what 

" is lighter than a bubble. 1 must lie at 

" the mercy of Honor, or some such capri- 
" cious principle, — strait security for two of 
" the most valuable blessings ! — my property 
" and my life. 

" As therefore we can have no depend- 
"ence upon morality without religion;— 
" so, on the other hand, — there is nothing 
" better to be expected from religion with- 
" out morality ; nevertheless, *tis no prodigy 

to see a man whose real moral character 
" stands very low, who yet entertains the 
" highest notion of himself in the light of a 
" religious man. 

" He shall not only be covetous, revenge* 
"ful, implacable, — but even wanting in 

points of common honesty ; yet inasmuch 
" as he talks aloud against the infidelity of 

the age, — is zealous for some points of 

religion, — goes twice a day to church,— 
" attends the sacraments, — and amuses him- 
" self with a few instrumental parts of reli* 
"gion, — shall cheat his conscience into a 
** judgment, tliat, for this, he is a religiooe 
" man, and has discharged truly his duty to 

God : and you will find that such a man^ 
" through force of this delusion, generally 

looks down with spiritual pride upon every 
" other man who has Jess afiectation^ of 
" piety, — though, perhaps, ten times miore 
" real honesty, than himself. 

" This likewise is a sore evil under thM 

run ; and, I believe, there is no one mi»- 
" taken principle, which, for its time, has 
" wrought more serious miachiefik— — FW 
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*B grenend proof of this,— examine the 
« history of the Romish church ;*'— [Well, 
what can you make of that 1 cried Dr. Slop] 
** see what scenes of cruelty, murder, rap- 
* ine, bloodshed,'* — [They may thank their 
own obstinacy, cried Dr. Slop] — " have all 
** been sanctified by a religicm not strictly 
•• governed by morality ! 

" In how many kingdoms of the world" — 
[Here Trim kept waving his right hand 
from the sermon to the extent of his arm, 
returning it backwards and forwards to the 
eonclusion of the paragraph.] 

" In how many kingdoms of the world 
** has the crusading sword of this misguided 
** saint-errant spared neither age, or merit, 
** or sex, or condition 1 — and, as he fought 
** under the banners of a religion which set 
** him loose from justice and humanity, he 
** showed none ; mercilessly trampled upon 
•* both, — ^heard neither the cries of the un- 
** fortunate, nor pitied their distresses !'* 

[I have been in many a battle, an' please 
your Honor, quoth Trim, sighing, but never 
in so melancholy a one as this : — ^I would 
not have drawn a trigger in it against these 
poor souls, — ^to have been made a general 

officer. Why 1 what do you understand 

of the affair 1 said Dr. Slop, looking towards 
Trim, with something more of contempt 
than the Corporal's honest heart deserved. 
-^— What do you know, friend, about this 

battle you talk of] 1 know, replied 

Trim, that I never refused quarter in my 
life to any man who cried out for it : — ^but 
to a woman or a child, continued Trim, be- 
fore I would level my musket at them, I 
would lose my life a thousand times. — 
Here's a crown for thee. Trim, to drink 
with Obadiah to-night, quoth my uncle 
Toby; and Fll give Obadiah another too. 
God bless your Honor, replied Trim, — 
I had rather these poor women and children 

hid it ^Thoo art an honest feUow, quoth 

my uncle Toby. My father nodded his 

aead, as much as to say, — And so he i& 

, But prithee. Trim, said my father, make 
an end^ — for I see thou hast but a leaf or 
two left. 

Gyrporal Trim read on.] 

^ If the testimony of pest centuries in 
^ this matter is not sufficient,— consider at 
^ this instant, how the votaries of that re- 
'^liflTioii are eveiy day thinking to do ser- 



*' vice and honor to God, by actions which 
** are a dishonor and scandal to themselves! 

" To be convinced of this, go with me for 
'* a moment into the prisons of the Inquisi- 
" tion." — [God help my poor brother Tom.] 
— ** Behold Religion, with mercy and Ju&- 
*' tice chained down under her feet, — there 
** sitting ghastly upon a black tribunal, 
" propped up with racks and instruments of 
" torment — ^Hark ! — hark ! — what a piteous 
"groan!" — [Here Trim's face turned as 

pale as ashes.] "See the melancholy 

" wretch who uttered it" — [Here the tears 

began to trickle down] "fust brought 

" forth to undergo the anguish of a mock 
" trial, and endure the utmost pains that a 
" studied system of cruelty has been able 

to invent" [D — n them all, quoth 

Trim, his color returning into his face as 
red as blood.] — " Behold this helpless victim 
" delivered up to his tormentors, — hij body 
"so wasted with sorrow and confinement!" 
— [Oh! 'tis my brotheri cried poor Trim, 
in a most passionate exclamation, dropping 
the sermon upon the ground, and clapping 
his hands together — I fear 'tis poor Tom. 

— ^My father's and my uncle Toby's heart 
yearned with sympathy for the poor fellow's 
distress ; even Slop himself acknowledged 

pity for him. Why, Trim, said my 

father, this is not a history, — 'tis a sermon 
thou art reading; prithee begin the sen- 
tence again.] "Behold this helplesb vie 

" tim delivered up to his tormentors,— hit 
" body so wasted with sorrow and confine- 
" ment you will see every nerve and mu»- 
" cle as it suffers. 

"Observe the last movement of that 
" horrid engine !" — [I would rather face a 
cannon, quoth Trim, stamping.] — "See 
" what convulsions it has thrown him into! 
" — Consider the nature of the posture in 
" which he now lies stretched ! — what ex 
"quisite tortures he endures by it!" — [i 
hope 'tis not in Portugal] — " 'Tis all nature 
"can bear! Good God! see how he xeeps 
" his weary soul hanging upon his trembling 
" lips !" — [I would not read another line of 
it, quoth Trim, for all this world ! — ^I fear, 
an' please your Honors, all this is in Portu- 
gal, where my poor brother Tom i& 1 

tell thee. Trim, again, quoth my father, 'tis 
not an historical account, — ^'tis a descriptior*. 
— ^'Tis only a description, honest man ouoth 
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Slop; there*8 not a word of truth in it 

That*8 another story, replied my father. 
—However, as Trim reads it with so 
much concern, — ^tis cruelty to force him to 
go on with it — Give me hold of the ser- 
mon, Trim, — ^Tll finish it for thee, and thou 

ma/st go, ^I must stay and hear it too, 

replied Trim, if your Honor will allow me; 
— ^though I would not read it myself for a 

Coloners pay. Poor Trim, quoth my 

uncle Tohy. My &ther went on.] 

•* Consider the nature of the posture 

•*in which he now lies stretched! — ^what 
•* exquisite ^rture he endures by it ! — ^*Tis 
^ all nature can bear! Good God! See how 
** it keeps his weary soul hanging upon his 
" trembling lips, — willing to take its leave, 
" — but not sufiered to depart; — Behold the 
"unhappy wretch led back to his cell!** 
——[Then, thank Grod, however, quoth 
Trim, they have not killed him.] "See him 
" dragged out of it again to meet the flames, 
** and the insults in his last agonies, which 
*• this principle, — this principle, that there 
•• can be religion without mercy, has pre- 

" pared for him!" [Then, thank God, 

he is dead, quoth Trim, — ^he is out of his 
pain, and they have done their worst at him. 

— O Sirs ! Hold your peace. Trim, said 

my father, going on with the sermon, lest 
Trim should incense Dr. Slop, — we shall 
never have done at this rate.] 

•• The surest way to try the merit of any 
" disputed notion is, to trace down the con- 
" sequences such a notion has produced, and 
•• compare them with the spirit of christian- 
•• ity ; — ^"tis the short and decisive rule which 
" our Savior hath left us for these and such 
" like cases, and it is worth a thousand ar- 
•• guments — By their fruits ye shall know 
•'them. 

"I will add no farther to the length of 
** this sermon, than by two or three diort 
** and independent rules deducible from it 
C ** Firsts Whenever a man talks loudly 
** against religion, alwajrs suspect that it is 
"not his reason, but his passions, which 
" have got the better of his Crbxd. A bad 
" life and a good belief are disagreeable and 
"troublesome neighbors: and where they 
" separate, depend upon it, *tis for no other 
" cause but quietness* sake. 

" Secondly, When a man, thus repre- 
" tented, tells you in any particular in- 



'stance, — ^that such a thing goes against 

* his conscience — always believe he means 
' exactly the same thing as when he tells 
' you such a thing goes against his stomach ; 

* — a present want of appetite being gene-> 

* rally the true cause of both. 

" In a word, — ^trust that man in nothing, 

* who has not a CoifsciKifci in every thing. 
" And in your own case, remember this 

* plain distinction, a mistake in which has 

* ruined thousands, — that your conscience 
' is not a law : — no, God and reason made 
*the law, and have placed conscience 
'within you to determine; — ^not, like an 

* Asiatic Cadi, according to the ebbs and 
'flows of his own paMions, — but like a 
' British judge in this land of liberty and 
' good sense, who makes no new law, bat 
'faithfully declares that law which he 

' knows already written.** ^ 

. FiNia. 



Thou hast read the sermon extremely 

well, Trim, quoth my &ther. ^If he had 

spared his comments, replied Dr. Slop,— 

he would have read it much better. ^I 

should have read it ten times better. Sir, an- 
swered Trim, but that my heart was so fulL 
^That was the very reason. Trim, re- 
plied my father, which has made thee read 
the sermon as well as thou hast done ; and 
if the clergy of our church, continued my 
father, addressing himself to Dr. Slop^ 
would take part in what they deliver as 
deeply as this poor fellow has done,— as 
their compositions are fine; — [I deny it, 
quoth Dr. Slop.] — ^I maintain it, — that the 
eloquence of our pulpits, with such subjects 
to inflame it, would be a model for the 
whole world: — But alas! continued my 
fatHer, and I own it, Sir, with sorrow, that, 
like French politicians in this respect, what 
they gain in the cabinet they lose in the 

field. ^Twere a pity, quoth my uncle, 

that this should be lost 1 like the seiw 

mon well, replied my father, — ^tis dramatic; 
— and there is something in that way of 
writing, when skilftdly managed, which 

catches the attention. We preach nnich 

in that way with us, said Dr. Slopi — I 
know that very well, said my fiuher, — but 
in a tone and manner which disgusted Dr. 
Slop, full as much ns his assenty aiinply 
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could Iiaye pleased him. But in this, 

added Dr. Slop, a little piqued,— our ser- 
mons have g'reatly the advantage, that we 
never introduce any character into them 
helow a patriarch or a patriarch*s wife, or 
a martyr, or a saint — ^There are some very 
oad characters in this, however, said my 
fiither ; and I do not think the sermon a jot 
the worse for 'em,— —But pray, quoth my 
uncle Toby, — ^whoee can this bel — How 

conld it get into my Stevinus ? A man 

must be as great a conjurer as Stevinus, 
said my fiither, to resolve the second ques- 
tion. The first, I think, is not so difficult ; 
— ^for unless my judgment greatly deceives 
me, — I know the author ; for it was wrote, 
certainly, by the parson of the parish. 

The similitude of the style and manner 
c€ it, with those my father constantly had 
heard preached in his parish-church, was 
the ground of his conjecture, proving it 
as strongly as an argument d priori could 
prove sudi a thing to a philosophic mind. 
That it was Yorick's and no one's else. — 
It was proved to be so, d posteriorif tlie 
day after, when Yorick sent a servant to 
my uncle Toby's house to inquire after it 

It seems that Yorick, who was inquisitive 
after all kinds of knowledge, had borrowed 
Stevinus of my uncle Toby, and had care- 
lenly popped his sermon, as soon as he had 
made it, into the middle of Stevinus ; and 
by an act of forgetflilness, to which he was 
ever subject, he had sent Stevinus home, 
and his sermon to keep him company. 

Ill-fated sermon ! Thou wast lost, after 
this recovery of thee, a second time, dropped 
thro' an unsuspected fissure in thy master's 
pocket, down into a treacherous and tattered 
lining, — ^trod deep into the dirt, by the left 
hind-foot of his Rosinante inhumanly step- 
ping upon thee as thou falledst ; — buried ten 
dajB in the mire, — raised up out of it by a 
beggar,— «old fer a half-penny to a parish- 
clerk, transferred to his parson, — lost fer ever 
to thy own, the remainder of his days, — 
nor restored to his restless manes till this 
very moment that I tell the world the story. 

Can the reader believe that this sermon 
of Yorick's ¥ra8 preached at an assize, in 
the cathedral of York, before a thousand 
witnesses, ready to give oath of it, by a 
certain prebendary of that church, and ac- 
tually printed by him when he had donel — 
I 



and within so short a space as twa year* 
and three months after Yorick's death ^ — 
Yorick, indeed, was never better served in 
his life ; — ^but it was a little hard to mal- 
treat him after, and plunder him after he 
was laid in his grave. 

However, as the gentleman who did it 
was in perfect charity with Yorick, — and, 
in conscious justice, printed but a few copies 
to give away ; — and that I am told, he could 
moreover have made as good a one himself, 
had he thought fit, — ^I declare I would not 
have published this anecdote to the world : 
— nor do I publish it with on intent to hurt 
his character and advancement in the church 
I leave that to others ; — ^but I find myself 
impelled by two reasons, which I cannot' 
withstand. 

The first is. That in doing justice I may 
give rest to Yorick's ghost: — which, — as 
the country people, and some others, be- 
lieve, — still walks. 

The second reason is. That, by laying 
open this story to the world, I gain an op- 
portunity of informing it, — ^That in case 
the character of Parson Yorick, and the 
sample of his sermons, is liked, — there are 
now in the possession of the Shandy family, 
as many as will make a handsome volume, 
at the world's service: — and much srood 
may they do it 



CHAP. XVUL 

Obadiah gained the two crowns without 
dispute; for he came in jingling with all 
the instruments in the green baize bog wt 
spoke of, slung across his body, just as Cor- 
poral Trim went out of the room. 

It is now proper, I think, quoth Dr. Slop 
(clearing up his looks) as we are in a con- 
dition to be of some service to Mrs. Shandy, 
to send up stairs to know how she goes on. 

I have ordered, answered my father, the 
old midwife to come down to us upon the 
least difficulty; — fur you must know. Dr. 
Slop, continued my father, with a perplexed 
kind of a smile upon his countenance, that 
by express treaty, solemnly ratified between 
me and my wife, you are no more than an 
auxiliary in this aflTair,— fuid not so much 
as that, — unless the Jban old mother of a 
0» 
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midwife above stairs cannot do without you. 
— ^Women have their particular fancies; 
and in points of this nature, continued my 
father, where they bear the whole burden, 
and suffer so much acute pain for the ad- 
vantage of our families and the good of the 
species, — ^they claim a right d* deciding, en 
SouveraineSj in whose hands, and in what 
fashion, they choose to imdergo it 

They are in the right of it,— <iuoth my 

uncle Toby. But, Sir, replied Dr. Slop, 

not taking notice of my uncle Toby's opinion, 
but turning to my father, they had bet- 
ter govern in other points; — and a father 
of a family, who wishes its perpetuity, m 
my opinion, had better exchange this pre- 
rogative with them, and give up some other 

rights in lieu of it 1 know not, quoth 

my father, answering a little too testily, to 
be quite dispassionate in what he said ; — I 
Know not, quoth he, what we have left to 
give up in lieu of who shall bring our chil- 
dren into the world, unless that,— of who 

sliall beget them. One would almost 

give up any thing, replied Dr. Slop. 1 

beg your pardon, — answered my uncle Toby. 
S ir, replied Dr. Slop, it would astonish 
you to know what improvements we have 
made of late years in all branches of ob- 
stetrical knowledge, but particularly in that 
one single point of the safe and expedi- 
tious extraction of the faUus, — which has 
received such lights, that, for my part (hold- 
ing up his hands) I declare, I wonder how 

the world has 1 wish, quoth my uncle 

Toby, you had seen what prodigious armies 
we had in Flanders. 



CHAP. XIX. 

1 RAVK dropped the curtain over this 
scene for a minute, — ^to remind you of one 
thing,— and to inform you of another. 

What I have to inform you, comes, I own, 
a little out of its due course ; — ^for it should 
have been told a hundred and fifty pages 
ago, but that I foresaw then 'twould come 
in pat hereafter, and be of more advantage 
here than elsewhere. — Writers had need 
looK before them, tc Keep up the spirit and 
.ronnexion of what they have in hand. 

When these two things are done, — the 



curtain shall be drawn up again, and my 
uncle Toby, my fatlier and Dr. Slop, shab 
go on with their discourse, without any 
more interruption. 

First, then, the matter which I have to 
remind you of, is this : — ^That from the spe- 
cimens of singularity in my father's notions 
in the point of christian names, and that 
other previous point thereto, — ^you was led, 
I think, into an opinion,— (and I am sure 1 
said as much) that my father was a gentle- 
man altogether as odd and whimsical in 
fifty other opinions. In truth, there was 
not a stage in the life of man, from the very 
first act of his begetting,— down to the lean 
and slippered pantaloon in his second child- 
ishness, but he had some favorite notion « 
himself springing out of it, as sceptical, 
and as far out of the highway of thinking, 
as these two which have been explained. 

— Mr. Shandy, my father, Sir, would sear 
nothing in the light in which others placed 
it ; — he placed things in his own light ; — he 
would weigh nothing in common scales :^ 
no, he was too refined a researcher to lie 
open to so gross an imposition. — To come 
at the exact weight of things in the scien- 
tific steel-yard, the fulcrum, he would say, 
should be almost invisible, to avoid all fric- 
tion from the popular tenets ; — without this, 
the minutuB of philosophy, which would 
always turn tl e balance, will have no weight 
at alL Knowledge, like matter, he would 
affirm, was divisible in infinitum; — ^that 
the grains and scruples were as much a 
part of it, as the gravitation of the whole 
world. — ^In a word, he would say, error was 
error, — ^no matter where it fell — whether 
in a fraction,— or a pound, — ^*twas alike 
fatal to Truth ; and she was kept down at 
the bottom of her well, as inevitably by a 
mistake in the dust of a butterfly's wing, 
— as in the disk'of the sun, the moon, and 
all the stars of Heaven put together. 

He would often lament that it was for want 
of considering this properly, and of a]^ly- 
ing it skilfully to civil matters, as well aa 
to speculative truths, that so many things 
in this world were out of joint; — that the 
political arch was giving way; — and that 
the very foundations of our excellent con- 
stitution in church and state, were so sapped 
as estimators had reported. 

You cry out, bo would say, we are i 
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ruined, undone people. Whyl he would 
uk, making use of the sorites or syllogism 
of Zcno and Chrysippus, without knowing 
it belonged to them. — ^Whyl why are we 
a ruined people 1 — ^Because we are corrupt- 
ed. — Whence is it, dear Sir, that we are 
corrupted ? — Because we are needy ;— our 
poverty, and not our wills, consent : — and 
wherefore, he would add, are we needy?- 
Fron: the neglect, he would answer, of our 
pence and our half-pence :— our bank notes. 
Sir, our guineas ; — ^nay, our shillings take 
tare of themselves. 

rris the same, he would say,, throughout 
the whole circle of the sciences; — the 
great, the established points of them, are 
not to be broke in upon. — ^The laws of na- 
ture will defend themselves ; — but error- 
Che would add, looking earnestly at my 
mother)— error, Sir, creeps in through the 
minute holes and small crevices which hu- 
man nature leaves unguarded. 

This turn of thinking in my father, is 
what I had to remind you of: — ^the point 
you are to be informed'(^ and which I have 
reserved for this place, is as follows : — 

Amongst the many and excellent reasons 
with which my father had urged my mother 
to accept of Dr. Slop's assistance preferably 
to that of the old woman, — there was one 
of a very singular nature; which, when he 
had done arguing the matter with her as a 
shristian, and came to argue it over again 
with her as a philosopher, he had put his 
whde strength to, depending indeed upon 

it as his sheet^mchor. ^It failed him, 

thou^ from no defect in the argument it- 
self: but that, do what he could, he was 
not able for his soul to make her compre- 
hend the drift of it Cursed luck !— said 

he to himself one afternoon, as he walked 
out of the rooom, after he had been stating 
it for an hour and a half to her, to no 
manner of purpose ;— cursed luck ! said he, 
biting his lip as he shut the door, — ^for a 
man to be master of one of the finest chains 
of reasoning in nature,--and have a wife 
at tho same time with such a head-piece, 
liat he cannot hang up a single inference 
within side of it, to save his soul from de- 
■broction! 

This argument, though it wim entirely 
kit upon my mother,— 4iad more weight 
vkh'him than all his other arguments 



joined together : — ^I will therefore endeavor 
to do it justice, — and set it forth with all 
the perspicuity I am master of 

My father set out upon the strength of 
these two following axioms ; 

First, That an ounce of a man's own wit 
was worth a ton of other people's ; and, 

Secondly, (which by the bye was the 
groundwork of the first axiom, — ^though it 
comes last) That every man's wit must 
come from every man's own soul, — and no 
other body's. 

Now, as it was plain to my father, that 
all souls were by nature equal, — and that 
the great difierence between the most acute 
and the most obtuse understanding, — ^was 
from no original sharpness or bluntness of 
one thinking substance above or below an- 
other, — ^but arose merely from the lucky or 
unlucky organization of the body, in that 
part where the soul principally took up her 
residence, — ^liO had made it the object of 
his inquiry to find out the identical place. 

Now, from the best accounts he had been 
able to get of this matter, he was satisfied 
it could not be where Des Cartes had fixed 
it, upon the top of the pineal gland of the 
brain ; which, as he philosophized, formed 
a cushion for her about the size of a marrow- 
pea ; though to speak the truth, as so many 
nerves did terminate all in that one place,^ 
'twas no bad conjecture: — and my father 
had certainly fallen with that great philoso- 
pher plump into the centre of the mistake, 
had it not been for ray uncle Toby, who 
rescued him out of it by a story he told 
him of a Walloon officer at the battle of 
Landen, who had one part of his brains shot 
away by a musket ball, — and another part 
of it taken out after by a French surgeon ; 
and, after all, recovered, and did his duty 
very well without it 

If death, said my fiither, reasoning with 
himself, is nothing but the separation of the 
soul from the body ; — and if it is true that 
people can walk about and do their business 
without brains, — ^then certes the soul does 
not inhabit there. — Q. E. D. 

As for that certain, very thin, subtle, ami 
very fragrant juice which Coglionissiano 
Borri, the great Milanese physician, affirms, 
in a let4er to Bartholine, to have discovered 
in the ceUtda of the occipital parts of the 
cerdteUum^ and which he likewise affiims 
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to be the principal seat of the reasonable [out which all that waa done was of no i 
Boul (for, you must know, in these latter ner of significance, — was the preservatjuM 



and morc^ enlightened ages, there are two 
souls in every man living, — the one, accord- 
ing to the great Metheglingius, being called 
the Animus; the other the Amiiui ;)-his 
for the opinion, I say, of Borri, — ^my father 
could never subscribe to it by any means ; 
the very idea of so noble, so refined, so im- 
material, and so exalted a being as the 
Anima^ or even the Animus, taking up her 
residence and sitting dabbling like a tadpole 
all day long, both summer and winter, in a 
puddle, — or in a liquid of any kind, how 
thick or thin soever, he would say, shocked 
his imagination ; he would scarce give the 
doctrine a hearing. 

What therefore seemed the least liable 
to objections of any was, that the chief 
sensorium, or head-quarters of the soul, 
and to which place all intelligences were 
referred, and from whence all her mandates 
were issued, — ^was in, or near, the cere* 
bettum^—oT rather somewhere about the 
medulla 'Oblongata, wherein it was gene- 
rally agreed by Dutch anatomists, that all 
the minute nerves from all the organs of 
the seven senses concentrated, like streets 
and winding alleys, into a square. 

So far there was nothing singular in my 
father's opinion, — he had the best of phi- 
losophers, of all ages and climates, to go 

along with him. But here he took a road 

of his own, setting up another Shandean 
hypothesis upon these cornerstones they 
had laid for him— «nd which said hypothesis 
equally stood its ground ; whether the sub- 
tilty and fineness of the soul depended upon 
the temperature and clearness of the said 
liquor, or of the finer net-work and texture 
Vi the cerebellum itself; which opinion he 
favored. 

He maintained, that next to the due care 
to be taken in the act of propagation of each 
individual, which required all the thought 
m the world, as it laid the foundation of 
this inccxnprehensible contexture, in which 
wic, memory, fancy, eloquence, and what is 
usually meant by the name of good natural 
parts, do consist ; — that the next to this and 
his christian name, which were the two 
f r^^nal and most efficacious causes of all : 
• -that the third cause, or rather what logi* 
rmns call the CfltcMi m9B« ^ turn, and with- 



of this delicate and fine-spun web, from tne 
havoc which was generally made in it by 
the violent compression and crush which 
the head was made to undergo, by the noo* 
sensical method of bringing us into tho 
world by that foremost 

This requires explanation. 

My fiither, who dipped into all kinds ol 
books, upon looking into Lithopcdus Seno- 
Item de Poriu dificili*, published by Adri* 
anus Smelvgot, had found out, that the ha 
and pliable state (^ a child^s head in partu- 
rition, the bones of the cranium having no 
sutures at that time, was such, — that by 
force of the woman's efibrts, which, in 
strong labor-pains, was equal, upon an ave- 
rage, to the weight of 470 pounds avoir- 
dupois acting perpendicularly upon it ;— 4t 
so happened, that in forty-nine instances 
out of fifly, the said head was compressed 
and moulded into the shape of an oblong 
conical piece of dough, such as a pastry- 
cook generally rolls up, in order to make a 
pye of — Good God ! cried my father, what 
havoc and destruction must this make in 
the infinitely fine and tender texture of the 
cerebellum ! — Or if there is such a juice as 
Borri pretends, — is it not enough to make 
the clearest liquid in the world both fecu- 
lent and mothery 1 

But how great was his apprehensioii, 
when he farther understood, that this force 
acting upon the very vertex of the head* 
not only injured the brain itself or cerefrnmiy 
— ^but that it necessarily squeezed and pro- 
pelled the cerebrum towards the eerebeUum^ 
which was the immediate seat of the un- 
derstanding! Angels and ministers of 

grace defend us ! cried my father,— -can any 
soul withstand this shock 1 — ^No wonder the 
intellectual web is so rent and tattered as 
we see it; and that so many of our best 



* The autbor is here twice initUken ; for litktpm iut 
should be wrote thus: lAlktp^dH 8tn«nmuU Mem, 
The second misUke is, that this lAtkapmiuB is not as 
■Qthor, but ■ drawing of a petrifled child. Tlw ae* 
count of this, published by Athosius, 1580, may be 
seen at the end of Cordcus's works in Spschioa. Mr. 
Tristram Shandy has been led into this error aittar 
Arom seeing LUkopmdu»*» name of late in a catalofat 
of learned writers ki Dr. — . or by mistakinf Mmm^ 
pmduM for 7Viii«M««£U««,— from the too gnat liBilii 
tode of tte namea. 
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headfl are no better than a puzzled skein of 
■ilk,— all per]dexity,— all confusion within- 
nde. 

But when my &ther read on, and was let 
into the secret, that when a child was 
turned topsy-turvy, which was easy for an 
operator to do, and was extracted by the 
feet ; — that instead of the cerebrum being 
propelled towards the cer^Uum, — the 
cerebellum^ on the contrary, was propelled 
■imply towards the cerebrum, where it 
could do no manner of hurt : — By Heavens ! 
cried he, the world is in conspiracy to drive 
out what little wit God has g^iven us, — and 
the professors of the obstetric art are listed 
into the same conspiracy .^What is it to 
me which end of my son comes foremost 
into the world, provided all goes right after, 
and his cerebellum escapes uncrushed 1 

It is the nature of an hypothesis, when 
once a man has conceived it, that it assimi- 
lates every thing to itself, as proper nour- 
ishment ; and from the first moment of your 
begetting it, it generally grows the stronger 
by every thing you see, hear, read, or un- 
derstand. This is of great use. 

When my father was gone with this 
about a month, there was scarce a phenom- 
enon of stupidity or of genius, which he 
could not readily solve by it : — it accounted 
for the eldest son being the greatest block- 
head in the family. Poor devil, he would 

say, he made way for the capacity of his 
younger brothers. ^It unriddled the ob- 
servations of drivellers and monstrous 
beads, — showing, d priori, it could not be 
otherwise, — unless ***♦ I don't know what 
It wonderfully explained and accounted for 
the acumen of the Asiatic genius, and that 
sprightlier turn, and a more penetrating 
intuition of minds, in warmer climates; not 
from the loose and commonplace solution 
of a clear sky, and a more perpetual sun- 
shine, &c. — which, for aught he knew, 
might as well rarefy and dilute the facul- 
ties of the soul into nothing, by one ex- 
treme, — as they are condensed in colder 
dimates by the other; — ^but he traced the 
afiair up to its spring-head; — showed that, 
in warmer climates, nature had laid a 
lighter tax upon the fiiirest parts of the 
treatioo ; — ^their pleasures more ; — the ne- 
cessity of their pains less, insomuch that 
the preasure and resistance upon the vertex 



was so slight, that the whole organization 
of the cerebellum was preserved ; — nay, he 
did not believe, in natural births, that so 
much as a single thread of the net-work 
was broke or displaced,— eo that the soul 
might just act as she liked. 

When my father had got so far, what 

a blaze of light did the accounts of the 
Ciesarian section, and of the towering ge- 
niuses who had come safe into the world 
by it, cast upon this hj^thesis ! Here you 
see, he would say, there was no injury done 
to the sensorium : — no pressure of the head 
against the pelvis ; — no propulsion of the 
cerebrum towards the cerebellum, either by 
the OS pubis on this side, or the os coxygis 
on that; and pray, what were the hap- 
py consequences 1 — ^Why, Sir, your Julius 
Cesar, who gave the operation a name ; — 
and your Hermes Trismegistus, who was 
bom so before ever the operation hrd a 
name; — ^your Scipio Africanus; your Man- 
lius Torquatus; our Edward the Sixth,^ 
who, had he lived, would have done the 
same honor to the hypothesis— ^These, 
and many more who figured high in the 
annals of fame, — all came side-way. Sir 
into the world. 

The incision of the abdomen and uterus 
ran for six weeks together in my father's 
head ; — ^he had read, and was satisfied, that 
wounds in the epigastrium, and those in 
the matrix, were not mortal ; — so that the 
belly of the mother might be opened ex- 
tremely well to give a passage to the child. 
— ^He mentioned the thing one afternoon to 
my mother, — merely as a matter of fact ; 
but seeing her turn as pale as ashes at the 
very mention of it, as much as the operation 
flattered his hopes, — he thought it as well 
to say no more of it,— contenting himself 
with admiring — what he thought was to no 
purpose to propose. 

This was, my father, Mr. Shandy's hy- 
pothesis ; concerning which I have only to 
add, that my brother Bobby did as great 
honor to it (whatever he did to the family) 
as any one of the great heroes we spoke of: 
for happening not only to be christened, as 
I told you, but to be bom too, when my 
father was at Epsom, — ^being moreover my 
mother's first child,— coming into the world 
with his head foremost — and turning out 
afterwards a lad of wonderful slow parts,— 
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my 'kther spelt all these together into his 
opinion ; and as he had failed at one end, — 
he was detennined to try the other. 

This was not to be expected from one of 
the sisterhood, who are not easily to be put 
out of their way ;^-and was therefore one 
of my father*s great reasons in favor of a 

man of science, ^whom he could better 

deal with. 

Of all men in the world, Dr. Slop was 
the fittest for my father*s purpose: — for 
though hia new-invented forceps was the 
armor he had proved, and what he main- 
tained to be the safest instrument of de- 
liverance, yet, it sedms, he had Scattered a 
word or two in his book, in .&vor of the 
very thing which ran in my father's fancy ; 
•^though not with a view to the soul's good 
in extricating by the feet, as was my 
fiither's system,-4)ut for reasons merely 
obstetrical 

This will account for the codtlition be- 
twixt my father and Dr. Slop, in the en- 
suing discourse, which went a little hard 
against my uncle Toby. In what man- 
ner a plain man, with nothing but common 
senses could bear up against two such allies 



in science, — ^is hard to conceive. — ^Yon may 
conjecture upon it, if you please; — and 
whilst your imagination is in motion, you 
may encourage it to go on, and discover by 
what causes and efiects in nature it could 
come to pass, that my uncle Toby got his 
modesty by the wound he received upon his 
groin. — ^You may raise a system to account 
for the loss of my nose by marriage-arti- 
cles, — and show the world how it could 
happen, that I should have the misfortune 
to be called Tristraic, in opposition to my 
Other's hypothesis, and the wish of the 
wbole family, godfathers and godmothers 

not excepted. ^These, with fifty other 

points left unravelled, you may endeavor 
to solve, if you have time ; — ^but I tell yoa 
beforehand it will be in vain, for not the 
sage Alquise, the magician in Don Belianis 
of Greece, nor the no less famous Urganda 
the sorceress, his wife, (were they alive) 
could pretend to come within a league of 
the truth. 

The reader will be content to wait for a 
full explanation of these matters till the 
next year, — ^when a series of things wfll 
be laid open which he little expectii 
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CHAP. L 

*" I WISH, Dr. Slop," quoth my ancle 

Toby (repeating his wish for Dr. Slop a 
seccnid time, and with a degree of more 
zeal and earnestness in his manner of wish- 
ing than he had wished at first*) ** I 
wish. Dr. Slop,** quoth my uncle Toby, 
**you had seen what prodigious armies we 
had in Flanders.'* 

My uncle Toby's wish did Dr. Slop a 
disservice which his heart never intended 
any man; — Sir, it confounded him, — and 
thereby putting his ideas first into confu- 
noD^ and then to flight, he could not rally 
them again for the soul of him. 

In all disputes, — male or female, — whe- 
ther for honor, for profit, or for love, — it 
makes no difierence in the case ; — nothing 
is more dangerous. Madam, than a wish 
coming sideways in this unexpected manner 
upon a man. The safest way in general to 
take off the force of his wish, is for the 
party wish'd at, instantly to get upon his 
legs,— and wish the tinsher something in 
return, of pretty near the same value ; — so 
balancing the acpount upon the spot, you 
stand as you were: — nay, sometimes gain 
the advantage of the attack by it 

This will be fully illustrated to the world 
in my chapter of wishes. — 

Dr Slop did not understand the nature 
of this defence— he was puzzled with it: — 
and it put an entire stop to the dispute for 
fbiur minutes and a half; — ^ve had been 
fatal to it; — my father saw the danger: — 
the dispute was one of the most interesting 
disputes in the world, ^ whether the child 
**of hia prayers and endeavors should be 
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^ holt^ without a head, or with one.** — ^He 
wait^iifctiiQ last moment, to allow Dr 
Slop^ jy <i|<||ilj behalf the wish was made* 
his right «)(iitnming it; but perceiving* 
I say, that he was confounded, and con- 
tinued looking with that perplexed va- 
cuity of eye which puzzled souls gene- 
rally stare with, — first in my uncle Toby's 
face, — ^then in his, — ^then up— then down, — 
then east,— east and by east, and so on, — 
coasting it along by the plinth of the wain- 
scot till he had got to the opponte point of 
the compass, — and that he had actually be- 
gun to count the brass nails upon the arm 
of his chair, my father thought there was 
no time to be lost with my uncle Toby ; so 
took up the discourse as follows :— 
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— ** What prodigious armies you had in 
Flanders!" 

Brother Toby, replied my father, taking 
his wig from off his head with his right 
hand, and with his left pulling out a striped 
India handkerchief from his right coat- 
pocket, in order to rub his head, as he 
urged the point with my uncle Toby. 

Now, in this I think my father was 

much to blame: and I will give you my 
reasons for it 

Matters of no more seeming consequence 
in themselves than *« whether my father 
** should have taken off his wig with hi« 
" right hand or with his left,"- have divided 
the greatest kingdoms, and made the crowns 
of the monarohs who governed them, m 

totter upon their heads. But need I tell 

you, Sir, that the circumstances witii whici* 
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every thing in \h\B world is begirt, give 
every thing in this world its size and shape 
— «nd by tightening it, or relaxing it, this 
way or that, make the thing to be, what it 
is, — great, — ^little, — good, — bad, — indiffer- 
ent or not indifferent, just as the case 
liappens ? 

As my &ther*s India handkerchief was 
m his right coat-pocket, he should by no 
means have suffered his right hand to have 
got engaged : on the contrary, instead of 
taking off 'his wig with it, as he did, he 
ought to have committed that entirely to 
the left: and then, when the natural exi 
gency my father was under of rubbing his 
nead, called out for his handkerchief, he 
would have had nothing in the world to 
have done, but to have put his right hand 
into his right coat-pocket and taken it out; 
— which he might have done without any 
violence, or the least ungraceful twist in 
any one tendon or muscle of his whole body. 

In this case (unless, indeed, my fiither 
had been resolved to make a fool of himself 
by holding the wig stiff in his left hand, — 
or by making some nonsensical angle or 
other at his elbow-joint, or arm-pit) — his 
whole attitude had been easy, — natural, — 
unforced. Reynolds himself, as great and 
graceful as he paints, might have painted 
him as he sat 

Now, as my father managed this matter, 
— consider what a devil of a figure my 
father made of himself. 

In the latter end of Queen Annexe reign, 
and in the beginning of the reign of King 
€reorge the First, — ** Coat-pockets were cut 
*' very low down in the skirt** — ^I need say 
no more ; — the &ther c^ mischief^ had he 
been hammering at it a month, could not 
have contrived a worae fashion for one in 
my ftither^s sitaatioo. 
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It was not an easy matter, in any king*8 
veign (unless you were as lean a subject as 
ifijTself), to have forced your hand diago- 
nally, quite across your whole body, so as 
li> gain the bottom of your opposite coat- 

imcket In the year one thousand seven 

nondred and eighteen, when this happened. 



it was extremely di^Scult ; so that when 
my uncle Toby discovered the transverse 
zig-zaggery of my father's approaches to- 
wards it, it instantly brought into his mind 
those he had done duty in, before the gate 
of St Nicholas ; — ^the idea of which drew off 
his attention so entirely from the subject in 
debate, that he had got his right hand to 
the bell to ring up Trim to go and fetch 
his map of Namur, and his compasses and 
sector along with it, to measure the return- 
ing angles of the traverses of that attack, — 
but particularly of that one where he re- 
ceived his wound upon his groin. 

My father knit his brows, and as he knit 
them, all the blood in his body seemed to 
rush up into his face— my uncle Toby dis- 
mounted immediately. 

— ^I did not apprehend your uncle Toby 
was on horseback. 
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A MAM*s body and his mind, with the at* 
most reverence to both I speak it, are ex- 
actly like a jerkin, and a jerkin*s lining;— > 
rumple the one, — ^you rumple the other. 
There is one certain exception however in 
this case, and that is, when you are so for^ 
tunate a fellow as to have had your jerkin 
made of gum-tafieta, and the body-lining to 
it of a sarcenet, or thin Persian. 

Zeno, Cleanthes, Diogenes, Babylonina^ 
Dionysius, Heracleotes, Antipater, Pane- 
tius, and Possidonius, amongst the Greeks; 
— Cato, and VarrOf and Seneca, amongst 
the Romans ; — Pantenus, and Clemens Al- 
exandrinus, and Montaigne, amongst the 
Christians; and a score and a half of good, 
honest, unthinking, Shandean people as 
over lived, whose names I cannot recollect, 
— «11 pretended that their jerkins were 
made after this fashion ; — you might have 

mpled and crumpled, and douUed and 
creased, and fretted, and fridged the outside 
of them all to pieces ; — in short, you might 
have play*d the very devil with them, and 
at the same time, not one of the insides of 
them would have been one button the 
worse, for all you had done to them. 

I believe in my conscience that mine is 
made up somewhat after this sort.v^to 
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neyer poor jerkin has been tickled oflT at 
such a rate as it has been these last nine 
months together, — and yet I declare the 
lining to it, — as far as I am a judge of the 
matter, — is not a three-penny piece the 
worse ;— pell-mell, helter-skelter, ding^ong, 
cut and thrust, back stroke and fore stroke, 
side way and long way, have they been 
trimming it for me : — had there been the 
least gumminess in my lining, by Heaven I 
it had all of it, long ago, been frayed and 
fretted to a thread. 

You Messrs. the Monthly Review- 
ers ! how could you cut and slash my 

jerkin as you did ? — ^how did you know but 
you would cut my lining too 1 

Heartily and from my soul, to the pro- 
tection of that Being who will injure none 
of us, do I recommend you and your afliiirs, 
— so God bless you ; — only next month, if 
any one of you should gnash his teeth, and 
storm and rage at me, as some of you did 
last May (in which I remember the weather 
was very hot)— don't be exasperated if I 
pass it by again with good temper, — being 
determined as long as I live or write (which 
in my case means the same thing,) never 
to give the honest gentleman a worse word 
or a worse wish than my uncle TjLy gave 
the fly which buzz'd about his nose all din- 
ner-time: "GfO, — go, poor devil," quoth 

he ; — ** get thee gone : — why should I hurt 
•* thee 1 — ^This world is surely wide enough 
^ to hold both thee and me." 



lover of such kind of concord as arises from 
two such instruments being put into exact 
tune, — he would instantly have screwed up 
his to the same pitch ; — and tlien the devil 
and all had broke loose — the whole piece. 
Madam, must have been played off like the 
sixth of Avison Scarlatti— con /iirio, — ^like 
mad. — Grant me patience* ! — What has con 
furioy — con «^epi/o,— or any other hurly- 
burly whatever, to do with harmony < 

Any man, I say, Madam, but my uncle 
Toby, the benignity of whose heart inter 
preted every motion of the body in the 
kindest sense the motion would admit of, 
would have concluded my father angry, 
and blamed him toa My uncle Toby 
blamed nothing but the tailor who cut the 
pocket-hole ;— so sitting still till my father 
had got his handkerchief out of it, and 
looking all the time up in his face with in- 
expressible good-will, — my father at length 
went on as follows — 
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Amr man. Madam, reasonmg upwards, 
and observing the prodigious efiusion of 
Uood in my father's countenance; — by 
means of which (as all the blood in his body 
teemed to rush into his face, as I told you,) 
be must have reddened, [Hctorically and 
scientifically speaking, six whole tints and 
a half, if not a full octave above his natural 
eolor; — any man, Madam, but my uncle 
Toby, who had observed this, — together 
with the violent knitting of my Other's 
brows, and the extravagant contortion 
\ia body during the whole afiair, — ^would 
have concluded my father in a rage; and 
Oiking that for granted,-l-had ho been a 
K 
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" What prodigious armies you had 

in Flanders!" 

Brother Toby, quoth my father, I do 

believe thee to be as honcBt a man, and with 
as good and as upright a heart as ever God 
created; — nor is it thy fiiult, if all the chil 
dren which have been, may, can, shall, will, 
or ought to be begotten, come with theii 
heads foremost into the world : — but believe 
me, dear Toby, the accidents which un- 
avoidably waylay them, not only in the ar- 
ticle of our b^fetting 'em, — ^though these, in 
my opinion, are well worth considering, — 
but the dangers and difficulties our children 
are beset with, after they are got forth into 
the world, are enow ; — ^little need is there 
to expose them to unnecessary ones in their 

passage to it Are these dangers, quoth 

my unde Toby, laying his hand upon my 
father's knee, and looking up seriously ir 
his &ce for an answer, — are these dangerf 
greater now-a-days, brother, than in timet 
past! — ^Brother Toby, answered my father, 
if a child was but fairly begot, Bod horn 
alive, and healthy, and the mother did well 
after it, — our fbre&thers never looxea &r* 
ther. — ^My uncle Toby instanfy withdrew 
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his hand from my father*8 knee, leclined his 
body grently back in his chair, raised his 
head till he could just see the cornice of the 
room, and then directing the buccinatory 
muscles along his cheeks, and the obicular 
muscles around his lips to do their duty, — 
he whistled LiUibttUero, 
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Whilst my unde Toby was whistling 
lAUibuUero to my father, — ^Dr. Slop was 
stamping, and cursing and damning at Obar 

diah at a most dreadful rate. It would 

have done your heart good, and cured you, 
Sir, for ever, of the vile sin of swearing, to 
have heard him. I am determined, therefore, 
to relate the whole afiair to you. 

When Dr. Slop's maid delivered the 
green baize bag with her master's instru- 
ments in it, to Obadiah, she very sensibly 
exhorted him to put his head and one arm 
through the strings, and ride with it slung 
across his body. So undoing the bow-knot, 
to lengthen the strings for him, without any 
more ado, she helped him on with it How- 
ever, as this, in some measure, unguarded 
the mouth of the bag ; lest any thing should 
bolt out in galloping back, at tiie qpeed Obar 
diah threatened, they concluded to take it 
off again : and in the great care and caution 
of their hearts, they had taken the two 
strings and tied them close (pursing up the 
mouth of the bag first) with half a dozen 
bard knots, each of which Obadiah, to make 
til safe, had twitched and drawn together 
with all the strength of his body. 

This answered all that Obadiah and the 
maid intended ; but was no remedy against 
some evils which neither he or she foresaw. 
The instruments, it seems, as tight as the 
bag was tied above, had so much room to 
play in it, towards the bottom (the riiape of 
the bag being conical) that Obadiah could 
not make a trot of it, but with such a terri- 
ble jingle, what with the ttre-(^e, Jbrcept^ 
tod tquirtf as would have been enough, 
had Hymen been taking a jaunt that way, 
tf» liave frightened him out of the country ; 
but wnen Obadian accelerated his motion, 
and from a plam trot essayed to prick his 
euach-horse into a full gallop, — by Heaven ! 
te, the jingle was incredible. 



OPINIONS 

As Obadiah had a wife and three cnil- 
dren, — the turpitude of fornication, and the 
many other political ill consequences of this 
jingling, never once entered his brain \ — ne 
had however his objection, which came 
home to himself, and weighed with him, as 
it has oftentimes done with the greatest 
patriots.—** The poor fellow. Sir, was not 
**able to hear himself whistle.** 
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As Obadiah loved wind-music preferably 
to all the instrumental music he carried 
with him, — he very considerately set his 
imagination to work, to contrive and to in- 
vent by what means he should put himself 
in a condition of enjoying it 

In all distresses (except musical) where 
small cords are wanted, nothing is so apt to 
enter a man's head as his hat-band : — -the 
philosophy of this is so near the sur&ce, — ^I 
scorn to enter into it 

As Obadiah's was a mixed case: 

mark. Sirs, — ^I say, a mixed case ; for it was 
obstetrical, — fcrtj»-tical, squirtical, papist! 
cal — and as fiur as the coach-horse was con- 
cerned in it,—- cabalistical, — and only partly 
musical :— Obadiah made no scruple of 
availing himself of the first expedient which 
offered ; so taking hold of the bag and in* 
struments, and griping them hard together 
with one hand, and with the finger and 
thumb d* the other, putting the end of the 
hat-band betwixt his teeth, and then slipping 
his hand down to the middle of it, — he tied 
and cross-tied them all fost together finom 
one end to the other (as you would cord a 
trunk) with such a multiplicity of round- 
abouts and intricate cross-turns, with a hard 
knot at every intersection or point where 
the strings met, — that Dr. Slop must have 
had three-fiflhs of Job's patience at least to 
have unloosed them.— I think, in my con- 
science, that had Nature been in one of her 
nimble moods, and in humor for such a con- 
test, — and she and Dr. Slop both fairly 
started together, — there is no man living 
who had seen the bag with all that Obadiah 
had done to it, — and known likewise the 
great speed the^ Goddess can make when 
she thinks propety who would have had the 
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'east doubt remaining in his mind — which 
if the two would have carried oflTthe prize. 
My mother, Madam, had been delivered 
aooner than the green bag infallibly — at 

least by twenty knots. Sport of small 

accidents, Tristram Shandy! that thou art, 
and ever will be ! had that trial been made 
for thee, and it was filly to one but it had, 
— thy affairs had not been so depress*d (at 
least by the depression of tliy nose) as they 
have been; nor had the fortunes of thy 
house and the occasions of making them, 
which have so often presented themselves 
in the course of thy life, to thee, been so 
often, so vexatiously, so tamely, so irrevo- 
cably abandoned — as thou hast been forced 
to leave them; — but 'tis over,— all but the 
account of 'em, which cannot be given to 
the curious till I am got out into the world. 



CHAP. IX. 

Grbat wits jump : — ^for the moment Dr. 
Slop cast his eyes upon his bag (which he 
had not done till the dispute with my uncle 
Toby about midwifery put him in mind of 
it) the very same thought occurred. — ^'Tis 
God's mercy, quoth he (to himself) that Mrs. 
Shandy has had so bad a lime of it, else she 
might have been brought to bed seven times 
told, before one half of these knots could 
have been got untied. — But here you must 
distinguish: — the thought floated only in 
Dr. Slop's mind, without sail or ballast to 
it, as a simple proposition; millions of 
which, as your Worship knows, are every 
day swimming quietly in the middle of the 
thin juice of a man's understanding, with- 
out beuig carried backwards or forwards, 
till some little gusts of passion or interest 
drive them to one side. 

A sudden trampling in the room above, 
near my mother's bed, did the proposition 
the very service I am speaking o£ By all 
that's unfortunate, quoth Dr. Slop, unless I 
make haste, the thing will actually be&ll 
me as it it. 



CHAP. X. 



In the case of knots; by which, in the first 
place, I would not be understood to mean 



slip-knots, — ^because in the course of my 
life and opinions, — my opinions concerning 
tliem will come in more properly when i 
mention the catastrophe of my great-uncle 
Mr. Hammond Shandy, — a little man, — ^but 
of high fancy ; — ^he rushed into the Duko 
of Monmouth's afiair: — ^nor, secondly, in 
this place, do I mean that particular specie* 
of knots called bow-knots; — there is so 
little address, or skill, or patience required 
in the unloosing them, that they are below 
my giving any opinion at all about them. 
— ^But by the knots I am speaking of, may 
it please your Reverences to believe, that 
I mean good, honest, devilish tight* hard 
knots, made bonafide^ as Obadiah made his: 
— in which there is no quibbling provision 
made by the duplication and return of the 
two ends of the strings through the annulus 
or noose made by the second implication of 
them, — to get them slipp'd and undone by. 
— I hope you apprehend me. 

In the case of these knots then, and of 
the several obstructions, which, may it 
please your Reverences, such knots cast in 
our way in getting through life,— every 
hasty^ man can whip out his pen-knife and 
cut through them. — ^'Tis wrong. Believe 
me. Sirs, the most virtuous way, and which 
both reason and conscience dictate, — is to 
take our teeth or our fingers to them. — Dr. 
Slop had lost his teeth — ^his favorite in- 
strument, by extracting in a wrong direc- 
tion, or by some misapplication of it, unfor- 
tunately slipping, he had formerly, in a 
hard labor, knocked out three of the best 

of them with the handle of it: he tried 

his fingers ;— alas, the nails of his fingers' 

and thumbs were cut close. The deuce 

take it ! I can make nothing of it either 

way, cried Dr. Stop. The trampling 

over-head near my mother's bed-side in- 
creased. — Poz take the fellow ! I shall never 
get the knots untied as long as I live. — My 

mother gave a groan. Lend me your 

pen-knife — ^I must e'en cut the knots at 
last — Pugh! — psha ! — Lord ! I have cut my 
thumb quite across to the very bone. — Curse 
the fellow — if there was not another man- 
midwife within fifty miles — I am undone 
for this bout — ^I wish the scoundrel hang'd 
— ^I wish he was shot — ^I wish all the devils 
in hell had him for a blockhead ! 

My fiither had a great respect for Obt 
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diah, and could not bear to hear him dispos- 
ed of in such a manner: — he had moreover 
some little respect for himself, — and could 
as ill bear with the indignity offered to 
himself in it 

Had Dr. Slop cut any part about him but 
his thumb, — ^my &ther had passed it by — 
his prudence had triumphed : — as it was, he 
was determined to have his revenge. 

Small curses, Dr. Slop, upon great occa- 
sions, jquoth my. father (condoling with him 
first upon the accident) are but so much 
waste of our strength and soul's health to 

no manner of purpose. 1 own it, replied 

Dr. Slop. They are like sparrow-shot, 

quoth my uncle Toby (suspending his 

whistling) fired against a bastion. ^They 

serve, continued my father, to stir the hu- 
mors — ^but carry off none of their acri- 
mony ; — for my own part, I seldom swear 
or curse at all — ^I hold it bad ; — but if I fall 
into it by surprise, I generally retain so 
much presence of mind (rigbt, quoth my 
uncle Toby,) as to make it answer my pur- 
pose ; — that is, I swear on till I find myself 
easy. A wise and a just man however 
would always endeavor to proportion the 
vent given to these humors, not only to the 
degree of them stirring within himself, — 
but to the size and ill intent of the offence 
upon which they are to fall — '* Injuries 
come only from the heart," — quoth my un- 
cle Toby. For this reason, continued 

my father, with the most Cervantic gravity, 
I have the greatest veneration in the world 
for that gentleman, who, in distrust of his 



TSZTV8 DI XOCLESIA ROFnOISI, FEE 

ERNULFVM EPI800PUII. 

CAP. XL 

EXCOMMUNICATia* 

Ex auctoritate Dei Omnipotentis, Patris, 

et Filij, et Spiritus Sancti, et sanctorum 

canonum, sanctnque et intemerate Virginis 

Dei genetricis Mari», — 



own discretion in this point, sat down and 
composed (that is, at his leisure) fit forms 
of swearing suitable to all cases, from the 
lowest to the highest provocations which 
could possibly happen to him; — which 
forms being well considered by him, and 
such moreover as he could stand to, he kepi 
them ever by him on the chimney-piece, 

within his reach, ready for use. 1 never 

apprehended, replied Dr. Slop, that such a 
thing was ever thought of, — ^much less ex- 
ecuted. — ^I beg your pardon, answered my 
father; I was reading, though not using, 
one of them to my brother Toby, this morn- 
ing, whilst he pour'd out the tea : — ^'tis here 
upon the shelf over my head : but if I re- 
member right, 'tis too violent for a cut of 

the thumb. ^Not at all, quoth Dr. Slop-^ 

the devil take the fellow. ^Then, an- 
swered my father, 'tis much at your ser- 
vice, Dr. Slop,— on condition you will read 
it aloud. — So rising up and reaching down 
a form of excommunication of the church 
of Rome, a copy of which my father (who 
was curious in his collections) had procured 
out of the leger-book of the church of 
Rochester, writ hf Emulphus the bishop, — 
with a most affected seriousness of look and 
voice, which might have cajoled Emulphus 
himself, — he put it into Dr. Slop's hands. 

Dr. Slop wrapt his thumb up in the 

comer of his handkerchief, and with a wry 
face, though without any suspicion, read 
aloud, as follows, — ^my uncle Toby whistling 
LillibuUero as bud as he could all the time. 



CHAP. XL 

'* By the authority of God Ahnighty, the 
«« Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and of the 
** holy canons, and of the undefiled Virgin 
**Mary, mother and patroness of oar Sa- 



« Afl tfie fenaineneM of tbe eoniultation of tbs Strbtnnt upon the qaestion of Baptinn, was doubted bf 
Mme and denied by oibera,— *twas tliought proper to print the original of this exeonununicati'Mi : for tha 
*!■« ut whieb Mr. Baandy retams thanks to the chapter-clerk of the dean and chapter of Roebeirtef. 
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— Atquc MnniuKD cslestium virtutum, 
■ngelorum, archani^elonim, thrononim, do- 
minationum, protestatuum, chenibin ac 
Beraphin, & sanctorum patriarchanim, pro- 
phetanim, & omnium apoetolonim & evan- 
geliatarum, and sanctorum innocentum, qui 
in conspectu Agni Sancti digni inventi 
sunt canticum cantare novum, et sanctorum 
martyrum & sanctorum confessorum, et 
nnctarum virginum, atque omnium simul 
nnctorum et electorum Dei, — ^Excommuui- 
vel 06 s 

camus, et anathematizamus hunc furem, 

Vd OB s 

▼el hunc malefactorem, N.N. et k liminibus 
nncts Dei ecclesiie sequestramus, et stemis 

veil n 

•Dppliciis excruciandus, mancipetur, cum 
Dathan et Abiram, et cum Ijis qui dixerunt 
Domino Deo, Recede k nobis, scientiam 
▼ianim toamm nolomus : et sicut aqu4 ignis 

vel eorum 
BKtiDgnitur, sic extingoatur, lucema ejus in 

n 
lecnla secnlorum nisi reepuerit, et ad satis- 

n 
ftctiooem ^enerit Amen. 

08 

Maledicant ilium Deus Pater qui hominem 

06 

oreavH. Makdicat ilium Dei Filius qui pro 



vior." — I think there is no necessity, quoth 
Dr. Slop, dropping the paper down to his 
knee, and addressing himself to my father. 
— as you have read it over. Sir, so lately, to 
read now aloud; — and as Captain Shandy 
seems to have no great inclination to hear 
it, — I may as well read it to myself.— 
That's contrary to treaty, replied my father 
— Besides, there is something so whimsical, 
especially in the latter part of it, I should 
grieve to lose the pleasure of a second read- 
ing. — Dr. Slop did not altogether like it; 
but my uncle Toby offering at that instant 
to give over whistling, and read it himself 
to them, — Dr. Slop thought he might aa 
well read it, under the cover of my uncle 
Toby's whistling — as suffer my uncle Toby 
to read it alone :— «o raising up the paper 
to his face, and holduig it quite parallel to 
it, in order to hide his chagrin, — ^he read it 
aloud, as follows — my uncle Toby whistlmg 
IMUbuUero, though not quite so loud as 
before. 

" By the authority of God Almighty, th« 
"Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and of the 
"undefiled Virgin Mary, mother and pa- 
" troness of our Savior, and of all the ce- 
" lestial virtues, angels, archangels, thrones, 
"dominions, powers, cherubims and ser»- 
" phims, and of all the holy patriarchs, pro- 
" phets, and of all the apostles and evan- 
" gelists, and of the holy innocents, who in 
"the sight of the Holy Lamb, are found 
" worthy to sing the new song of the holy 
" martyrs and holy confessors, and of the 
"holy virgins, and of all the saints, trv 
" gether with the holy and elect of God,^ 
"May he" (Obadiah) "be damn'd" (for ty- 
ing these knots) — "We excommunicate 
"and anathematize him; and from the 
"tliresholds of the holy church of God Al- 
" mighty we sequester him, that he may bo 
"tormented, disposed, and delivered over 
" with Dathan and Abiram, and with those 
" who say unto the Lord God, Depart frDui 
" us, we desire none of thy ways. And aa 
"fire is quenched with water, so let the 
" light of him be put out for evermore, un- 
"less it shall repent him" (Obadiah, of the 
knots which he has tied) " and make satii^ 
"faction!" (for them) "Amen." 

"May the Father who created man, cursb 
" bun. — May the Son wno suffered for ins 

" curse him ! May the Holv Ghost* wnn 

?• 
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08 



homine paflsos est Maledicat ilium Spiritus 
Sanctus qui in baptismo effumis est Male- 

06 

dicat ilium srmcta crux, quam Christus pro 
Dostrft salute hostem triumphans asceudit 

06 

Maledicat Ulum sancta Dei genetriz et 

OS 

perpetua Virgo Maria. Maledicat Olum 
■anctus Michael, animarum susceptor ssr 

06 

TTarum. Maledicant ilium omnee angeli et 
archangcli, principatus et potestates, omnes- 
que militia cceleste& 



Maledicat ilium patriarcharum et prophc- 

08 

tarum laudabilis numerus. Ma.edicanti]Ium 
sanctus Johannes Pnecursor et Baptista 
Christi, et sanctus Petnis, et sanctus Paulus, 
atque sanctus Andreas, omnesque Christi 
apostoli, simul et ccteri disci puli quatuor 
quoque evangreliste, qui sua predicatione 
mondum universum converterunt Maledi- 

06 

cat ilium cuneus martyrum et confessorum 
mirificus, qui Deo bonis operibus placitus 
inventus est 

06 

Maledicant ilium sacrarum virginum 
chori, qus mundi vana causa honoris Christi 

06 

KC6puenda contempeerunt Maledicant ilium 
umne6 saneti qui ab initio mundi usque in 
finem seculi Deo dilecti inveniuntur. 

06 

Maledicant ilium cceli et terra, et omnia 
ftancta in eis manentia. 

i n n 

Maledictus sit ubicunqne, fuerit, sive in 
domo, live in agro, sive m viA, sive in semitft, 
6ive in ailvA, sive in aqaft, sive in ecclesift. 
i n 
Maledictus sit vivendo, moriendo, — 



inanducondo, Inbendo, (suriendo, sitiendo, 
*njunando, dormitando, dormiendo, vigilando, 
•ipbalanau stando, tedendo, jacendo, oper- 



^ was given to us in baptism, curse him ! 

(Obadiah) "May the holy cross which 

" Christ, for our salvation, triumphing over 
''his enemies, ascended, curse him ! 



" May the holy and eternal Virgin Mary, 
••mother of God, curse him! — May St 
••Michael, the advocate of holy souls, curse 

••him! May all the angels and arch 

** angels, principalities and powers, and all 
•♦the heavenly armies, curse him!" [Our 
armies swore terribly in Flanders, cried my 

uncle Toby, — ^but nothing to this. For 

my own part, I could not have a heart to 
curse my dog so.] 

••May the praiseworthy multitude of 
•• patriarchs and prophets curse him I 

•*May St John, the Praecursoi, «ind St 
••John the Baptist, and St Petet, and St 
••Paul, and St Andrew, and all other 
••Christus apostles, together carse him! 
And may the rest of his di^iplep and 
•• four evangelists, who, by their preaciiing 
••converted the universal world, and may the 
•• holy and wonderful company of martyis 
••and confessors, who by their holy works 
are found pleasing to God Almicfhty, curs? 
••him!" (Obadiah.) 

••May the holy choir of the holy virgins^ 
'• who for the honor of Christ have despiseci 

the things of the world, damn him ! — May 
•• all the saints who, from the beginning ol 
•• the world to everlasting ages, are found 
•• to be beloved of God, damn him !— May 
•• the heavens and earth, and all the holy 

things remaining therein, damn Lim," 
(Obadiah) •• or her !" (or whoever elso had 
a hand in tying these knots.) 

••May he" (Obadiah) ••be damn'd wherever 
••he be, — whether in the house or the 
••stables, the garden, or the field, or the 
••highway, or in the path, or in the wood, 

•♦ or in the water, or in the church I May 

••he be cursed, in living, in dying!" [Here 
my uncle Toby, taking the advantage of a 
minim in the second bar of his tune, kept 
whistling one continued note to the end of 
the sentence, — Dr. Slop, with his division 
of curses, moving under him, like a running 
bass, all the way.] ••May he be cursed in 

eating and drinking, in being vangry, m 
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ftndo, qaiescendo, mingendo, cacando, flebo- 
tomandow 



1 n 
MaledictuB sit in totis viribus corporis. 

i n 
Maledictiis sit intus ex ezterius. 

in in 

Maledictus sit in capillis ; maledictns sit 
i n 
in cerebra Maledictus sit in vertice, in 
temporibus, in fronte, in auriculis, in super- 
ciliis, in oculis, in genis, in maxillis, in 
naribus, in dentibus, mordacibus, in labris 
sive molibus, in labiis, in guttere, in humeris, 
in carpis, in brachiis, in manubus, in digitis, 
in pectore, in corde, et in omnibus interiori- 
bus stomacho tenus, in renibus, in inguine, 
in femore, in genitalibus, in coxis, in genu- 
bus, in cruribus, in pedidus, et in unguibus. 



Maledictus sit in totis compagibus mem- 
brorum, a vertice capitis, usque ad plantam 
pedis. — ^Non sit in eo sanitas. 

06 

Maledicat ilium Christus Filios Dei rivi 
tolo sue majestatis imperio— 



** being thirsty, in fasUng, in sleeping, in 
** slumbering, in waking, in walking, in 
** standing, in sitting, in lying, in working, 
^* in resting, in pissing, in shitting, and in 
*' blood-letting! 

**May he" (Obadiah) ««be cursed in aU 
*' the faculties of his body ! 

"May he be cursed inwardly and out 

•• wardly ! May he be cursed in the hair 

**of his head ! May he be cursed in his 

"brains, and in his vertex," [That is a sad 
curse, quoth my father] " in his temples in 
" his forehead, in his ears, in his eyebrows, 
"in his cheeks, in his jaw-bones, in his 
" nostrils, in his fore-teeth and grinders, in 
" his lips, in his throat, in his shoulders, in 
"his wrists, in his arms, in his hands, in 
" his fingers ! 

" May he be damnM in his mouth, in his 
"breast, in his heart and purtenance, down 
" to the very stomach ! 

" May he be cursed in his reins, and in 
"his groin," [Grod in Heaven forbid ! quoth 
"my uncle Toby] "in his thighs, in his 
"genitals" [My father shook his head] "and 
" in his hips, and in his knees, his legs, and 
" feet, and toe-nails ! 

"May he be cursed in all the joints and 
" articulations of his members, from the top 
" of his head to the sole of his foot ! May 
" there be no soundness in him !" 

" May the Son of the living God, with 

"all the glory of his Majesty, " [Here 

my uncle Toby throwing back his head, 
gave a monstrous, long, loud Whew — ^w^ 

w ; something betwixt the interjeo- 

tional whistle of Heyday! and the word 
itself. 

By the golden beard of Jupiter,— 

and of Juno (if her majesty wore one), and 
by the beards of the rest of your heathen 
Worships, which, by the bye, was no small 
number, since, what with the beards of your 
celestial gods, and gods aerial and aquatic, 
— to say nothing of the beards of town-gods 
and oountry-gods, or of the celestial god- 
desses your wives, or of the infernal god- 
desses your whores and concubines (that 
is in case they wore them) all which 
beards, asVarro tells me, upon his word 
and honor, when mustered up together, 
made no less than thirty thousand effective 
beards upon the Pagan Istablishment - 
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e t insurgat adveraui iUimi cesium 
cum omnibus virtutibufl que in eo moventur 
•d dmnnandum eum nisi poBnituerit et ad 
fttisfactionem venerit Amen. Fiat, fiat 
Amen. 



CHAP. xn. 

Now don*t let us give ourselves a parcel 
uf airs, and pretend that the oaths we 



every beasd of which claimed the nghtb 
and privileges of being stroken and sworn 
by : — ^by all these beards together then, — 
I vow and protest that of the two bad cas- 
socks I am worth in the world, I would 
have given the better of them, as freely as 
ever Cid Hamet offered his, — ^to have stood 
by and heard my uncle Toby's accompani- 
ment] 

— ** curse him !"— continued Dr. Slop, 
— "and may Heaven, with all the powers 
" which move therein, rise up against him, 
** curse and damn him,** (Obadiah) ** unless 
" he repent and make satisfaction ! Amen. 
" So be it,— so be it— Amen." 

I declare, quoth my uncle Toby, my heart 
would not let me curse the devil himself 

with so much bitterness. ^He is the 

fiither of curses, replied Dr. Slop. So am 

not I, replied my uncle. But he is cursed 

and damn*d already to all eternity, replied 
Dr. Slop. 

I am sorry for it, quoth my uncle Toby. 

Dr. Slop drew up his mouth, and was 
just beginning to return my uncle Toby 
the compliment of his Whu — u — u, or in- 
terjectional whistle, — ^when the door hastily 
opening in the next chapter but one, — put 
an end to the afiair. 



genius had better go to the devil at once, 
than stand to be prickM and torturM to death 
by 'em. 
— ^And how did Grarrick speak the solilo- 



make free with in this land of liberty of quy last night 1 — Oh, against all rule, my 



ours are our own; and because we have 
the spirit to swear them, — imagine that we 
have had the wit to invent them toa 

Fll undertake this moment to prove it to 
any man in the world, except to a oonnois- 

■our; though I declare I object only to 

a unmotsseur in swearing, — as I would do 
to a connoisseur in painting, die. &c. the 
whole set of 'em are so hung round and 
btfetish^d with the bobs and trinkets of criti- 
cism,— or, to drop my metaphor, which by 
the bye is a pity, — for I have fetchM it as 
&r as from the coast of Guinea, — their heads, 
Si*, are stuck so full of rules and compasses, 
«Dd have that eternal propensity to apply 
fiem VLWL all occasions, that a work if 



Lord, — most ungrammatically ! betwixt the 
substantive and the adjective, which should 
agree together in number, case, and gender^ 
he made a breach thus, — stopping, as if the 
point wanted settling ;— and betwixt the 
nominative case, which your Lordship knows 
should govern the verb, he suspended his 
voice in the epilogue a dozen times three 
seconds and three fifths by a stop-watch, my 

Lord, each time. ^Admirable grammar 

rian! — ^But in suspending his voice, — ^was 
the sense suspended likewisel Did no expres- 
sion of attitude or countenance fill up the 
chasm? — Was the eye silent 1 — Did you 

narrowly lookl ^I look'd only at the sU^ 

watch, my Lord. Excellent obeerveor! 
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And what of this new hook the whole 
world makes such a rout ahout 7 — Oh ! His out 
of all plumb, my Lord,— quite an irregular 
thing ! — ^not one of the angles at the four 

comers was a right angle. ^I had my 

rule and compasses, &c my Lord, in my 
pocket Excellent critic! 

And for the epic poem your Lordship 

bid me look at, — ^upon taking the length, 
breadth, height, and depth of it, and trying 
them at home upon an exact scale of 

Bo68u*s, ^*tis out, my Lord, in every one 

of its dimensions. Admirable connois- 
seur! 

And did you step in, to tAJie a look 

at the grand picture in your way back? 

*Tis a melancholy daub, my Lord, not one 
principle of the pyramid in any one group! 
—and what a price ! — ^for there is nothing 
cf the coloring of Titian — the expression 
of Rubens — the grace of Raphael — ^the pu- 
rity of Dominichino— the corregiescity of 
Corregio — the learning ofPoussin — ^the airs 
of Guido— the taste of the Carrachis— or the 

grand contour of Angelo. Grant me pa- 

- tience, just Heaven ! — Of all the cants 

^ which are canted in this canting world, — 

I though the cant of hypocrites may be the 

\ worst, — the cant of criticism is the most tor- 

\..jiienting! 

I would go fifly miles on foot, for I have 
not a horse worth riding on, to kiss the 
band of that man whose generous heart will 
give up the reins of his imagination into his 
author's hands, — be pleased he knows not 
why, and cares not wherefore. 

Great Apollo ! — if thou art in a giving 
humor, — give me, — I ask no more, but one 
stroke of native humor, with a single spark 
of thy own fire along with it, — and send 
Mercury, with the rtdes and compasses^ 
if he can be spared, with my compliments 
to, — no matter. 

Now to any one else I will undertake to 
prove, that all the oaths and imprecations 
which we have been puffing off upon ttUb 
world for these two hundred and fifly years 
, last past as originals,^xcept St PauTs 
ihwnb, — Ood^sjiesh^ and God's JUh^ which 
were oaths monarchical, and, considering 
who made them, not much amiss; and as 



is not an oath, or at least a curse amongst 
them, which has not been copied over and 
over again out of Emulphus a thousand 
times; but, like all other copies, how in* 
fmitely short of the force and spirit of the 
original ! — It is thought to be no bed oatli, 
— and by itself passes very well, — •• G— ^ 

damn you.*' Set it beside Emulphus's. 

— '*God Almighty the Father damn you, 
" — God the Son damn you, — God the Holy 
•'Ghost damn you," — ^you see 'tis nothing. 
There is an ^nentality in his we can- 
not rise up to : besides, he is more copiotu 
in his invention, — possess'd more of the 
excellencies of a swearer, — ^had such a 
thorough knowledge of the human frame, 
its membranes, nerves, ligaments, knittingii 
of the joints, and articulations, — ^that when 
Emulphus cursed, — no part escaped him. 

'Tis tme, there is something of a 

hardness in his manner, — and, as in Michael 
Angelo, a want of grace; — ^but then there 
is such a greatness of gusto ! 

My father, who generally look'd upon 
every thing in a light very different fVom 
all mankind, would, after all, never allow 
this to be an original. — He considered rather 
Ernulphus's anathema as an institute of 
swearing, in which, as he suspected, upon 
the decline of swearing in some milder 
pontificate, Emulphus, by order of the suc- 
ceeding pope, had with great learning ana 
diligence collected together all the laws of 
it; — for the same reason that Justiniaa, in 
the decline of the empire, had ordered his 
chancellor Tribonias to collect the Roman 
or civil laws together into one code or 
digest — lest, through the mst of time, and 
the fatality of all things committed to oral 
tradition, — tliey should be lost to the world 
for ever. 

For this reason my father would often 
times affirm, there was not an oath from 
the great and tremendous oath of William 
the conqueror (•• By the splendor of God") 
doWn to the lowest oath of a scavenger 
(" Danm your eyes") which was not to be 

found in Emulphus. ^In short, he wooid 

add — ^I defy a man to swear out of it 

The hypothesis is, like most of my father^ 
singular and ingenious too;-Haor have 1 



king's oaths, 'tis not much matter whether any objection to it, but that it oveftonu mf 
fSbej were fiah or flesh;— else, I say, there'own. 
L 
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ciiAP. xra. 



— — 6lb88 my fioul ! — my poor mistress 
IB ready to faint — and her pains are gone — 
and the drops are done — and the bottle of 
julap is broke— and the nurse has cut her 
arm--<and I my thumb, cried Dr. Slop;) 
and the child is where it was, continued 
Susannah,— end the midwife has fallen 
backwards upon the edge of the fender, and 

bruised her hip as black as your hat Fll 

look at it, quoth Dr. Slop. ^There is no 

need of that, replied Susannah, — ^you had 
better look at my mistress — but the mid- 
wife would gladly first give you an account 
bow things are ; so desires you would go 
up stairs and speak to her this moment 

Human nature is the same in all profes- 
fions. 

The midwife had just before been put 

pver Dr. Slop's head, he had not di< 

gested it — No, replied Dr. Slop, 'twould be 
full as proper, if the midwife came down to 

me, 1 like subordination, quoth my uncle 

Toby, — and but for it, after the reduction of 
Lisle, I know not what might have become 
of the garrison of Ghent, in the mutiny for 
bread, in the year Ten.-«i— Nor, replied 
Dr. Slop, (parod)ing my uncle Toby's 
hobby-horsical reflection; though fully as 
bobby-horsical himself}— do I know. Captain 
Shandy, what might have become of the 
garrison above stairs, in the mutiny and 
confusion I find all things are in at present, 
but for the subordination of fingers and 
thumbs to******. — the application of which, 
Sir, under this accident of mine, comes in 
K> d propoSf that, without it, the cut upon 
my thumb might have been felt by the 
Shandy family as long as the Shandy family 
had 8 name. 



CHAP. XIV. 



Lrr us go back to the *♦**•* — ^in the last 
cbapter. 

It is a singular stroke of eloquence (at 
]«Hist it was so when eloquence flourished 
at Athens and Rome ; and would be so now, 
did orators wear mantles) not to mention 
•ne name of a thing, when you had Uic thing 
•bout you in petto, ready to produce, pop, in 



the place you want it A scar, an aic, a 
sword, a pink'd doublet, a rusty helmet, a 
pound and a half of pot-ashes in an urn, or a 
three-halfpenny pickle-pot ; — but above all, 
a tender infant royally accoutred. — Though 
if it was too young, and the oration as long as 
Tully's second Philippic, — it must certainly 
have beshit the orator's mantle. — And then 
again, if too old, — it must have been un« 
wieldy and incommodious to his action, — 
so as to make him lose by his child almost 
as much as he could gain by it — Otherwise^ 
when a state-orator has hit the precise age 
to a minute, — ^hid his bambii»o in his mantle 
so cunningly that no mortal could smell it, 
— aud produced it so critically, that no soul 
could say it came in by head and shoulders 
— ^Oli, Sirs, it has done wonders! — it has 
open'd the sluices, and tum'd the brains, 
and shook the principles, and unhinged the 
politics of half a nation ! 

These feats however are not to be done, 
except in those states and times, I say, 
where orators wore mantles, — and pretty 
large ones too, my brethren, with some 
twenty or five-and-twenty yards of good 
purple, superfine, marketable cloth in them, 
— with large flowing folds and doubles, and 
in a great style of design. — ^AU which 
plainly shows, may it please your Worships, 
that the decay of eloquence, and the little 
good service it does at present, both within 
and without doors, is owing to nothing else 
in the world but short coats and the disuse 

of trunk-hose. ^We can conceal nothing 

under ours. Madam, worth showing. 



CHAP. XV. 

Dr. Slop was within an ace of being an 
exception to all this argumentation: for 
happening to liave his green baize bag upon 
his knees when he began to parody my un- 
cle Toby, — ^'twas as good as the best mantle 
in the world to him: for which purpose, 
when he foresaw the sentence would end 
in his new-invented forceps, he thrust his 
hand into the bag, in order to have tliem 
ready to clap in, when your Roverences 
took so much notice oi the ***♦<*, which, 
bad he managed, — my uncle Toby had oer* 
tainly been overthrown : the sentence and 
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the argument in that case jumping closely 
in one point, so like the two lines which 
form the salient angle of a ravelin, — Dr. 
Slop would never have given them up ; — 
and my uncle Toby would as soon have 
thought of flying, as taking them by force : 
but Dr. Slop fumbled so vilely in pulling 
them out, it took off the whole effect, and, 
what was a ten times worse evil (for they 
seldom come alone in this life) in pulling 
out his forceps, his forceps unfortunately 
drew out the squirt along with it 

When a proposition can be taken in two 
senses — ^*tis a law in disputation, that tlie 
respondent may reply to which of the two 
he pleases, or finds most convenient for 
him. — This threw the advantage of the ar- 
gument quite on my uncle Toby's side.— 
* Good God !" cried my uncle Toby, " are 
'*ckUdren brought into the toorld with a 
** squirt f* 



CHAP. xvn. 



CHAP. XVL 

— Upon my honor, Sir, you have torn 
every bit of skin quite off the back of both 
my hands with your forceps, cried my uncle 
Toby;— and you have crushM all my 
biuckles into the bargain with them to a 

jelly. ^"Tis your own fault, said Dr. 

Slop; — you should have clinch'd your two 
fists together into the form of a child's 

head, as I told you, and sat firm. 1 did 

80, answered my uncle Toby. ^Then the 

points of my fbrceps have not been sufil- 
ciently arm'd, or the rivet wants closing, — 
cf else the cut on my thiunb has made me a 

little awkward,— or possibly ^*Tis well, 

quoth roy father, interrupting the detail of 
possibilities, — that the experiment was not 
first made upon my child's head-piece. — 
It would not have been a cherry-stone the 

worse, answered Dr. Si. p. ^I maintain 

it, said my uncle Toby, it would have broke 
the cerebellum (unless indeed the skull had 
been as hard as a granado) and tum'd it all 

into a perfect posset ^Pshaw! replied 

Dr. Slop, a child's head is naturally as soft 
^ts the pap of an apple ; — the sutures give 
way ;-Hu:id besides, I could have extracted 

bv the feet after. ^Not you, said she. 

^I lather wish you would begin that 

way, quoth my father. 

Pniy do, . dded my uncle Toby 



^And pray, good woman, after all, 

will you take upon you to say, it may n*jt 
be the child's hip, as well as the child a 
head? — ('Tis most certainly the head, re- 
plied the midwife.) Because, continued 
Dr. Slop (turning to my father), as positive 
as these old ladies generally are, — 'tis a 
point very difficult to know, — and yet of 
tlie greatest consequence to be known, 

because. Sir, if the hip is mistaken for 

the head, — there is a possibility (if it is a 
boy) that the forceps ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
» * * * « * * 

What the possibility was. Dr. Slop 

whispered very low to my father, and then 

to my uncle Toby. There is no such 

danger, continued he, with the head. 

No, in truth, quoth my father; — ^but when 
your possibility has taken place at the hip, 
— ^you may as well take off the head too. 

It is morally impossible that thu 

reader should understand this, — 'tis enough 
Dr. Slop understood it; — so taking the 
green baize Bag in his hand, with the help 
of Obadiah's pifmps, he tripp'd pretty nim- 
bly, for a man of his size, across the room 
to the door ;— «nd from the door was shown 
the way, by the good old midwife, to my 
mother's apartments. 



CHAP. XVIIL 

It is two hours and ten minutes, — anj 
no more,— cried my father, looking at his 
watch, since Dr. Slop and Obadiah arrived; 
—and I know not how it happens, brother 
Toby, — ^but, to my imagination, it seems 
almost an age. 

^Here — pray. Sir, take hold of my 

cap : — ^nay, take the bell along with it, and 
my pantofles too. 

Now, Sir, they are all at your service ; 
and I freely make you a present of 'em, on 
condition you give me all your attention to 
this chapter. 

Though my fkther said, **he knew not 

how it happerCdy^ — yet he knew very 
well how it happen'd :— «nd at the instant 
he spoke it, was predetermined in his mind 
to give my uncle Toby a clear account of 
the matter, by a metaphysical dissenatiap . 
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upon the subject of duration and it$ simple 
modes, in order to show my uncle Toby by 
what mechanism and mensurations in the 
brain it came to pass, that the rapid suc- 
cession of their ideas, and the eternal scam- 
\iering of the discourse from one thing to 
another, since Dr. Slop had come into the 
room, had lengthened out so short a period 

to so inconceivable an extent **I know 

"not how it happens,"— cried my father — 
•* but it seems an age." 

— 'Tis owing entirely, quoth my uncle 
Toby, to the succession of our ideas. 

My father, who had an itch, in common 
with all philosophers, of reasoning upon 
every thing which happened, and account- 
ing for it too, — proposed infinite pleasure to 
himself in this, of the succession of ideas ; 
and had not the least apprehension of hav- 
ing it snatched out of his hands by my uncle 
Toby, who (honest man!) generally took 
every thing as it happened ;^^Lnd who of 
all things in the world troubled his brain 
the least with abstruse thinking ; — ^the ideas 
of time and space,— or how we came by 
those ideas,^K)r of what stuff they were 
made,^K)r whetlier they were bom with us, 
—or we picked them up afterwards as we 
went along,^K)r whether we did it in frocks, 
—or not till we had got into breeches ; — 
with a thousand other inquiries and disputes 

about INFINITY, PRESCIENCE, LIBERTY, NE- 
CESSITY, and so forth, upon whose desperate 
and unconquerable theories so many fine 
'heads have been turned and cracked, — 
never did my uncle Toby^s the least injury 
at all; my father knew it,— and was no 
less surprised than he was disappointed witli 
my uncle*s fortuitous solution. 

Do you understand the theory of that 
afiairl replied my father. 

Not I, quoth my uncle. 

-^But you have some ideas, said my 
father, of what you talk about ? 

No more than my horse, replied my uncle 
Tooy. 

Gracious Heaven ! cried my father, look- 
ing upwards, and clasping his two hands 
together, — ^there is a worth in thy honest 
ignorance, brother Toby ; — ^'twere almost a 
pity to exchange it for a knowledge. — But 
111 tell inee. 

To understand what Time is aright, 
without which we never can comprehond 



Infinity, insomuch as one is a portion of the 
other, — ^we ought seriously to sit do^n and 
consider what idea it is we have of duration, 
so as to give a satisfactory account how we 

came by it What is that to any body 1 

quoth my uncle Toby. * ** For if you vrill 
" turn your eyes inwards upon your mind," 
continued my father, "and observe atten- 
"tively, you will perceive, brother, that 
** whilst you and I are talking together, and 
" thinking, and smoking our pipes, or whilst 
" we receive successively ideas in our ininos, 
" we know that we do exist ; and so we es- 
"timite the existence, or the continuation 
" of the existence of ourselves, or any thing 
" else, commensurate to the succession of 
"any ideas in our minds, the duration of 
"ourselves, or any such other thing co-ex- 
" istmg with our thinking : — and so, accord- 

" ing to that preconceived" You puzzle 

me to death, cried my uncle Toby. 

'Tis owing to this, replied my father, 

that in our computations of time we are so 
used to minutes, hours, weeks, and months 
—and of clocks (I wish there was not a 
clock in the kingdom) to measure out their 
several portions to us, and to those who 
belong to us, — ^that 'twill be well i^ in 
time to come, the succession of our ideas 
be of any use or service to us at all. 

Now, whether we observe it or no, con- 
tinued my father, in every sound man's 
head there is a regular succession of ideas, 
of one sort or other, which follow each 
other in a train just like a train of ar- 
tillery 1 said my uncle Toby ^A train of 

a fiddle-stick !— quoth my father — which 
follow and succeed one another in our 
mmds at certain distances, just like the 
images in the inside of a lantern turned 
round by the heat of a candle.— I declare, 
quoth my uncle Toby, mine are more like 

a smoke-jack. Then, brother Toby, 1 

have nothing more to say to you upon the 
subject, said my father. 



CHAP. XDL 

^What a conjecture was here lost! 

My father, in one of his best explanar 

tory moods, — ^in eager pursuit of a metap 
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physical point, into the very regions where 
clouds and thick darkness would soon have 
encompassed it about ; — my uncle Toby, in 
one of the finest dispositions for it in the 
world ; — ^his head like a smoke-jack ; — ^the 
funnel unswept, and the ideas whirling 
round and round about in it, all obfuscated 
and darkened over with fuliginous matter ! 
- — ^By the tomb-stone of Lucian, — if it is 
in being ; — ^if not, why then by his ashes ! 
by the ashes of my dear Rabelais, and 

dearer Cervantes! ^my father and my 

uncle Toby*s discourse upon time and etkht 
lOTT, — was a discourse devoutly to be 
wished for ! and the petulancy of my fiither*s 
humor, in putting a stop to it as he did, was 
a robbery of the Ontologic Treasury of 
such a jewel, as no coalition of great occa- 
sions and great men are ever likely to re- 
store to it again. 



CHAP. XX. 

Though my fiither persisted in not going 
cm with the discourse — ^yet he could not 
get my uncle Toby's smoke-jack out of his 
head, — piqued as he was at first with it; — 
there was something in the comparison 
at bottom which hit his fancy ; fi)r which 
purpose, resting his elbow upon the table, 
and reclming the right side of his head upon 
the palm of his hand, — ^but looking first 
stedfiutly in the fire, — he began to com- 
mune with himself, and philosophize about 
it: but bis spirits being worn out by the 
fatigues of investigating new tracts, and 
the constant exertion of his faculties upon 
that variety of subjects which had taken 
^ their turn in the discourw — the idea of the 
smoke-jack soon turned ail his ideas upside 
down, — so that he fell asleep ahnost before 
he knew what he was about. 

As fi>r my uncle Toby, his smoke-jack 
bad not made a dozen revolutions before he 

ell asleep alsa ^Peace be with them 

both! Dr. Slop is engaged with the 

midwife and my mother, above stairs.—— 
Trim is busy in turning an old pair of jack- 
boots into a couple of mortars, to be em- 
nloyed in the siege of Messina next sum- 
mer; — and is this instant boring a touch- 
jM)le wi*h the point of a hot poker. All 



ray heroes are off my hands ; — 'tis the first 
time I have had a moment to spare, — and 
ril make use of it, and write my preface. 

THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

No, ril not say a word about it ; ^here 

it is. — In publishing it, — ^I have appealed t6 
the world, — and to the world I leave it^— 
it must speak for itself. 

All I know of the matter is, when I sal 
down, my intent was to write a good book; 
and as far as the tenuity of my understand* 
ing would hold out, — a wise, ay, and a dis- 
creet ; taking care only, as I went along, to 
put into it all the wit and the judgment (be 
it more or less) which the great Author and 
Bestower of them had thought fit originally 
to give me; — so that, as your Worships 
see, — ^'tis just as God pleases. 

Now, Agalastes (speaking dispraisingly) 
saith. That there may be some wit in it, fi>r 
aught he knows, — ^but no judgment at all : 
and Triptolemus and Phutatorius agre^g 
thereto, ask. How is it possible there shoi^d ? 
for that wit and judgment in this world 
never go together ; inasmuch as they are 
two operations differing from each other as 
wide as east from west — So says Locke:— 
so are farting and hickuping, say I. But in 
answer to this, Didius the great church- 
lawyer, in his code de fartendi et iUw- 
trandi faUadiB^ doth maintain and make 
fully appear. That an illustration is no ar- 
gument: — ^nor do I maintain the wiping ol 
a looking-glass clean to be a syllogism ;— 
but you all, may it please your Worships, 
see the better for it ; — so that the main good 
these things do, is only to clarify the under* 
standing previous to the application of the 
argument itself, in order to free it from any 
little motes, or specks of opactdar matter, 
which, if lefl swimming therein, might hin- 
der a conception, and spoil alL 

Now, my dear anti-Shandeans, and thrice 
able critics and fellow-laborers (for to you I 
write this preface) — and to you, most subtle 
statesmen and discreet doctors (do, — ^pull 
ofi* your beards) renowned for gravity and 
wisdom ; — Monopolus, my politician ; — ^Di 
dius, my counsel ; — Sysarcius, my friena . 
— Phutatorius, my guide; — Gastripheie* 
the preserver of my life ; — SomnolentiuK 
the balm and repose of it, — ^not forgetting 
all others, as well sleeping as waking, ec- 
8 
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clcsiafitica as evil, whom for brevity, but 
•lut of no r sentment to you, I lump all to- 
getlier. Believe me. Right Worthy. 

My most zealous wish and fervent prayer 
in your behalC and in my own too, in case 
the thing is not done already for us, — is, 
That the great gifts and endowments both 
of wit and judgment, with every thing 
which usually goes along with them, — such 
as memory, fancy, genius, eloquence, quick 
parts, and what not, — ^may this precious 
moment, without stint or measure, let or 
hindrance, be poured down warm as each 
of us could bear it, — scum and sediment and 
all (for I would not have a drop lost) into 
the several receptacles, cells, cellules, domi- 
ciles, dormitories, refectories, and spare- 
places of our brains, in such sort, that 

they might continue to be injected and turn*d 
into, according to the true intent and mean 
mg of my wisli, until every vessel of them, 
both great and small, be so replenish^, 
aa^yrated, and filled up therewith, that no 
more, would it save a man*s life, could pos- 
sibly be got either in or out 

Bless us ! — what noble work we should 
make: — how should I tickie it off! — and 
what spirits should I find myself in, to be 
writing away for such readers ! — and you, 
— just Heaven ! — with what raptures would 
you sit and read ! — ^but oh! — ^"tis too much! 
— ^I am sick, — ^I faint away deliciously at 
the thoughts of it ! — ^*tis more than nature 
can bear! — lay hold of me, — ^I am giddy, — 
I am stone blind, — ^I am dying, — ^I am gone. 

Help! Help! Help!— But hold,- 

grow something better again, for I am be- 
ginning to foresee, when this is over, that 
as we shall all of us continue to be great 
wits, — we should never agree amongst our- 
selves one day to an end ; — there would be 
so much satire and sarcasm, — scoffing and 
flouting, with rallying and reparteeing of 
it, — thrusting and parryuig in one comer or 
another, — there would be nothing but mis- 
chief among us. Chaste stars! what 

biting and scratching, and wliat a racket 
and a clatter we should make, what with 
breaking of heads, rapping of knuckles, and 
hitting of sore places, — ^there would be no 
Huca thing as living for us. 

But then again, as we should all of us be 
iiien of great judgment, we should make up 
iia tiers as fast a^ ever they went wrong; 



and though we should abominate each other 
ten times worse than so many devils oi 
devilesses, we should nevertheless, my dear 
creatures, be all courtesy and kindness, 
milk and honey, — *twould be a second land 
of promise, — a paradise upon earth, if there 
was such a thing to be had ; — so that, upon 
the whole, we should have done well enough. 

All I fret and fume at, and what most dis- 
tresses my invention at present, is how to 
bring the point itself to bear ; for as your 
Worships well know, that of these heavenly 
emanations of toit and judgment, which I 
have so bountifully wished both for your 
Worships and myself, — there is but a cer- 
tain quantum stored up for us all, for the 
use and behoof of the whole race of man- 
kind ; and such small modicums of *em are 
only sent forth hito this wide world, circu- 
lating here and there in one bye-corner or 
another, — and in such narrow streams, and 
at such prodigious intervals from each other, 
that one would wonder how it holds out, or 
could be sufficient for the wants and emer- 
gencies of so many great states and popu- 
lous empire& 

Indeed, there is one thing to be consid* 
ered: That in Nova Zembla, North Lap- 
land, and in all those cold and dreary tracks 
of the globe which lie more directly under 
the arctic and antarctic circles, where the 
whole province of a man*s concernments 
lies for near nine months together within 
the narrow compass of his cave, — where 
the spirits are compressed almost to nothing, 
— and where the passions of a man, with 
every thing which belongs to them, are as 
frigid as the zone itself, — ^there the least 
quantity of judgment imaginable does the 
business ; — and of wit, — ^there is a total and 
an absolute saving, — for as not one spark 
is wanted, — so not one spark is given. An- 
gels and ministers of grace defend us ! what 
a dismal thing would it have been to have 
governed a kingdom, to have fought a battle, 
or made a treaty, or run a match, or wrote 
a book, or got a child, or held a provincial 
chapter there, with so plentiful a lack of 
wit and judgment about us ! — For mercy's 
sake, let us think no more about it, but 
travel on as fast as we can southwards into 
Norway,— crossing over Swedeland, if you 
please, through the small triangular prov- 
ince of Angermania, to the lake of Bothnia, 
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coastingf along it through East and West 
Bothnia, down to Corelia, and so on, through 
all those states and provinces which border 
upon the far side of the Gulf of Finland, and 
the north-east of the Baltic, up to Peters- 
burgh, and just stepping into Ingria ; — ^then 
stretching over directly from thence tlirough 
the nortli parts of the Russian empire, leav- 
ing Siberia a little upon the left hand, till 
we got into the very heart of Russia and 
Asiatic Tartary. 

Now through this long tour which I have 
'.ed you, you observe the good people are 
setter off by far, than in the polar countries 

which we have just left: for if you hold 

your hand over your eyes, and look very 
attentively, you may perceive some small 
glimmerings (as it were) of wit, with a 
comfortable provision of good plain house- 
hold judgment, which, taking the quality 
and quantity of it together, they make a 
very good shift with ; — and had they either 
more of one or the other, it would destroy 
the proper balance betwixt them ; and I am 
satisfied, moreover, they would want occa- 
sions to put them to use. 

Now, Sir, if I conduct you home again 
into this warmer and more luxuriant island, 
where you perceive the spring-tide of our 
blood and humors runs high ; — ^where we 
have more ambition, and pride, and envy, 
and lechery, and other whoreson passions 
upon our hands to govern and subject to 
reason, — ^the height of our wit, and the 
depth of our judgment, you see, are exactly 
proportioned to the length and breadth of 
our necessities;— and accordingly we have 
them sent down amongst us in such a flow- 
ing Idnd of decent and creditable plenty, 
that no one thinlcs he has any cause to com- 
plain. 

It must however be confessed on this 
head, that, as our air blows hot and cold, — 
wet and dry, ten times in a day, we have 
them in no regular and settled way ;— 
tha'^ sometimes for near half a century to- 
gether, there shall be very little wit or 
judgment either to be seen or heard of 
tmongst us : — the small channels of them 
iliall seem quite dried up; — ^then all of a 
sadden the sluices diall break out, and take 
• fit of running again like fury, — ^you would 

think they would never 8tq> : and then 

It is that, in writing, and fighting, and 



twenty other gallant things, we drive all 
the world before us. » 

It is by these observations, and a wary 
reasoning by analogy in that kind of argn 
mentative process, which Suidas calls diih 
lectio induction^ — ^that I draw and set up 
this position as most true and veritable: 

That of these two luminaries, so much of 
their irradiations are suffered from time to 
time to shine down upon us, as He, whose 
infinite wisdom which dispenses every 
thing in exact weight and measure, knows 
will just serve to light us on our way in 
this night of our obscurity; so that yoar 
Reverences and Worships now find out, nor 
is it a moment longer in my power to con- 
ceal it from you. That the fervent wish in 
your behalf with which I set out, was no 
more than the first insinuating How ffye 
of a caressing prefacer, stifling his readet, 
as a lover sometimes does a coy mistress, 
into silence. For alas! could this effusion 
of light have been as easily procured, as 
the exordium wished it, — I tremble to think 
how many thousands for it, of benighted 
travellers (in the learned sciences at least) 
must have groped and blundered on in the 
dark, all the nights of their lives, — running 
their heads against posts, and knocking out 
their brains, without ever getting to their 
journey's end; — some falling with their 
noses perpendicularly into sinks ;— others 
horizontally with their tails into kennels :— 
Here one half of a learned profession tilting 
full but against the other half of it ; and 
then tumbling and rolling one over the 
other in the dirt like hogs: — Here the 
brethren of another profession, who should 
have run in opposition to each other, flying 
on the contrary, like a flock of wild geese, 
all in a row the same way. — What confu- 
sion! — what mistakes! — fiddlers and painters 
judging by their eyes and ears— admirable! 
— ^trusting to the passions excited, — in an air 
sung, or a story painted to the heart, — ^in- 
stead of measuring them by a quadrant ! 

In the fore-ground of this picture, a 
statesman turning the political wheel, like 
a brute, the wrong way round — against the 
stream of corruption, — by Heaven ! — ^instead 
of with it ! 

In this comer, a son of the divine Escn* 
lapius, writing a book against predestina* 
tion ; perhaps worse, — ^feeling his patient *• 
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pul*6 instead of his apothecary *8 : — a bro- 
ther of the Faculty in the back-ground 
upon his knees in tears,— drawing the cur- 
tains of a mangled victim, to beg his for- 
giveness :— offering a fee, instead of taking 
one. 

In that spacious ball, a coalition of the 
gown, from all the bars of it, driving a 
damn*d, dirty, vexatious cause before them, 
with all their might and main, the wrong 
way ! — kicking it out of the great doors 
instead of m /—end with such fury in tlieir 
looks, and such a degree of inveteracy in 
their manner of kicking it, as if the laws 
had been originally made for the peace 

and preservation of mankind; perhaps 

a more enormous mistake committed by them 
still, — a litigated point fairly hung up ; — for 
instance, Whether John o'Nokes his nose 
could stand in Tom o"* Stiles his face, with- 
out a trespass, or notl — rashly determined 
by them in five-and-twenty minutes, which, 
with the cautious pro*8 and con's required 
in so intricate a proceeding, might have 
taken up as many months ; — and if carried 
cin upon a military plan, as your Honors 
know an action should be, with all tlie 
stratagems practicable therein, — such as 
feints, — forced marches, — surprises — am- 
buscades, — mask-batteries, and a thousand 
other strokes of generalship, which consist 
in catching at all advantages on boUi sides, 
—might reasonably have lasted them as 
many years, finding food und raiment all 
that term for a centumvirate of the profc 
turn. 

As for the Clergy, — No ; — if I say a word 

against them, Fll be shot 1 have no 

desire ; and besides, if I had, — ^I durst not 
for my soul touch upon the subject With 
Buch weak nerves and spirits, and in the 
condition I am in at present, 'twould be as 
much as my life was worth, to deject and 
oontrist myself with so bad and melancholy 
an account;— «nd therefore *tis safer to 
draw a curtain across, and hasten from it, 
ss &st as I can, to the main and principal 
point I have undertaken to clear up ; — and 
that is. How it comes to pass, that your men 
of least wit are reported to be men of most 
judgment J — ^But mark — ^I say, reported to 
6f ; — ^T it IB no more, my dear Sirs, than a 
report, and which, like twenty others taken 
D every day upon trust, I maintain to be 



a vile and a malicious report into the bar 
gain. 

This, by the help of the observation ai 
ready premised, and I hope already weigh 
ed and perpended by your Reverences and 
Worships, I shall forthwith make appear. 

I hate set dissertations; and, above aJ 
things in the world, 'tis one of the silliest 
things in one of them, to darken your hy- 
pothesis by placing a number of tall, opake 
words, one before another, in a right line, be- 
twixt yourown and your reader's conception, 
— when, in all likelihood, if you had looked 
about, you might have seen something stand- 
ing, or hanging up, which would have clear* 
ed the point at once ; — ** for what hindrance, 
" hurt, or harm doth the laudable desire of 
** knowledge bring to any man, if even 
*' from a sot, a pot, a fool, a stool, a winter- 
" mitten, a truckle for a pulley, the lid of a 
** goldsmith's crucible, an oil-bottle, an old 
" slipper, or a cane-chair 1" — I am this mo- 
ment sitting upon one. Will you give me 
leave to illustrate this afiair of wit and judg- 
ment, by the two knobs on the top of the 
back of it? — ^they are fastened on, you see, 
with two pegs stuck slightly into two gim- 
blet-holes, and will place what I have to 
say in so clear a light, as to let you see 
through the drift and meaning of my whole 
preface, as plainly as if every point and 
particle of it was made up of sun-beams. 

I enter now directly upon the point 

— Here stands u;it,— and there stands 
judgment, close beside it, just like the two 
knobs I'm speaking of, upon the back of this 
self-same chair on which I am sitting. 

You see, they are the highest and most 
ornamental parts of its frame, — as wit and 
judgment are of our$, — and, like them too, 
indubitably both made and fitted to go to- 
gether, in order, as we may say in all such 
cases of duplicated embellishment, toanstoer 
one another. 

Now, for the sake of an experiment, and 
for the clearer illustrating Uiis matter,-r 
let us for a moment take off one of these 
two curious ornaments (I care not which^ 
from the point or pmnacle of the chair it 
now stands on ; — nay, don't laugh at it,— 
but did you ever see, in the whole course 
of your lives, such a ridiculous bubiness as 
this has made of it? — Why, 'tis as miserable 
a sight as a sow with one ear ; and Jiere is 
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Just as raoch sense and symmetry in the 

one as in the otlier. Do, — pray, get off 

your seats, only to take a view of it — ^Now, 
would any man who valued his character a 
straw, have turned a piece of work out of 
bis hand in such a condition? — ^Nay, lay 
vour hands upon your hearts, and answer 
this plain question. Whether this one single 
knoh, which now stands here like a block- 
\ head by itself, can serve any purpose upon 
earth, but to put one in mind of the want 
of the other ? — and let me farther ask, in 
case the chair was your own, if you would 
not in your consciences think, rather than 
be as it is, that it would be ten times better 
without any knobs at all ? 

Now these two knobs, or top-ornaments 
of the mind of man, which crown the whole 
entablature, — bebg, as I said, wit and judg- 
ment, which, of all others, as I have proved 
it, are the most needful, — ^the most priz*d, 
•^the most calamitous to be without, and 
consequently the hardest to come at ; — ^for 
all these reasons put together, there is not 
a mortal among us so destitute of a love of 
good fame or feeding,— or so ignorant of 
what will do him good therein, — ^who does 
sot wish and sted&stly resolve in his own 
mind, to be, or to be thought at least, master 
of the one or the other, and indeed of both 
of them, if the thing seems any way feasi- 
ble, or likely to be brought to pass. 

Now, your graver gentry having little or 
no kind of chance in aiming at the one, — 
unless they laid hold of the other, — pray 
what do you think would become of them ? 

Why, Sirs, in spite of all their gravi- 

tiest they must e*en have been contested 
to have gone with their insides naked : — 
this was not to be borne but by an eflbrt of 
philosophy not to be supposed in the case 
we are upon ; — so that no one could well 
have been angry with them, had they been 
■Ltisfied with what little they could have 
snatched up and secreted under their cloaks 
and great periwigs, had they not raised a 
hue and cry at the same time against the 
lawftd owners. 

I need not tell your Worships, that this 
was done with so much cunning and arti- 
fice, — that the great Locke, who was seldom 
Crutwitted by false sounds, — was neverthe- 
less bubbly here. ^The cry, it seems, 

was io deep and solemn a one, and what 



with the help cf great wigs, grave faces, 
and other implements of deceit, was render- 
ed so general a one against the poor wiU 
in this matter, that the philosopher himself 
was deceived by it: — it was his glory to 
free the world from the lumber of a thou- 
sand vulgar errors; — ^but this was not of the 
number; so that, instead of sitting down 
coolly, as such a philosopher should have 
done, to have examined the matter of fact 
before he philosophized upon it,— on the 
contrary he took the fact for granted, and 
80 join'd in with the cry, and halloo'd it as 
boisterously as the rest 

This has been made the Magna Charta 
of stupidity ever since : — but your Rever- 
ences plainly see, it has been obtained in 
such a manner, that the title to it is not 

worth a groat: which, by the bye, is 

one of the many and vile impositions which 
gravity and grave folks have to anuver for 
hereafter. 

As for great wigs, upon which I may be 
thought to have spoken my mind too freely. 
— ^I beg leave to qualify whatever has been 
unguardedly said to their dispraise or preju 
dice, by one general declaration, — ^That I 
have no abhorrence whatever, nor do I de- 
test and abjure either great wigs or long 
beards, any farther than when I see they 
are bespoke and let grow on purpose to carry 
on this self-same imposture, — for any pur- 
pose. — Peace be with them !— (KT Mark 
only, — ^I write not for them. 



CHAP. XXL 

Evert day for at least ten years together* 
did my fiither resolve to have it mended:— 
*tis not mended yet — No family but onrs 
would have borne with it an hour; — and, what 
is most astonishing, there was not a subject 
in the world upon which my father was so 
eloquent, as upon that of door-hinges : 
and yet at the same time, he was certainly 
one of the greatest bubbles to them, I think, 
that history can produce : his rhetoric and 
conduct were at perpetual handy-cuf&.— 
Never did the parlor-door open, — but bis 
philosophy or his principles fell a victim to 
it — ^Three drops of oil with a feather, and 
a smart stroke of a hammer, had eaved his 
honor for ever. 
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^Inoois^stent soul that man is ! — ^lan- 
guishing under wounds, which he has the 
power to heal !— his whole life a contradic- 
tion to his knowledge! — ^his reason, that 
precious gift of God to him, — (instead of 
pouring in uil) serving but to sharpen his 
sensibiliticts— to multiply his pains, and 
render him more melancholy and uneasy 
under them ! — ^Poor unhappy creature, that 
be should do so! — ^Are not the necessary 
causes of misery in this life enough, but he 
must add voluntary ones to his stock of sor- 
row !— struggle against evils which cannot 
be avoided ! — and submit to others, which a 
tenth part of the trouble they create him 
would remove from his heart for ever! 

By all tliat is good and virtuous, if there 
are three drops of oil to bo got, and a ham- 
mer to be found within ten miles of Shandy- 
hall, — ^the parlor door-hinge shall be mended 
thisr^gn. 



CHAP. XXIL 

When Corporal Trim had brought his 
two mortars to bear, he was delighted with 
his handy work above measure ; and know- 
ing what a pleasiure it would be to his mas- 
ter to see them, he was not able to resist 
the desire he had of carrying them directly 
into his parlor. 

Now, next to the moral lesson I had in 
view in mentioning the affair of hinges, I 
had a speculative consideration arising out 
of it, and it Is this: — 

Had the parlor-door opened and tum*d 
upon its hinges, as a door should dor* 

Or, for example, as cleverly as our gov- 
ernment has been turning upon its hinges, 
—(that is, in case things have all along 
gone well with your Worship,— otherwise 
I give up my simile) — ^in this case, I say, 
there had been no danger, either to master 
or man, in Corporal Trim's peeping in : the 
moment he had beheld my father and my 
nude Toby fast asleep, — the respectfhlness 
iif his carriage was such, he would have 
retired as silent as death, and left them 
bt)th in their arm-chairs, dreaming as happy 
as he nad found them : but the thing was, 
morally speaking, so very impracticable, 
that for the many yearf* «n which this hinge 



was suffered to be out of order, and amongst 
the hourly grievances my father submitted 
to upon its account, — this was one; that 
he never folded his arms to take his nap 
afler dinner, but the thoughts of being un- 
avoidably awakened by the first person who 
should open the door, was always upper- 
most in his imagination, and so incessantly 
steppM in betwixt him and the first balmy 
presage of his repose, as to rob him, as he 
often declared, of the whole sweets of it 

'*When things move upon bad hinges, 
^ an* please your Worships, how can it be 
*• otherwise I** 

Pray what*s the matter 1 who is there 1 
cried my father, waking, the moment the 

door began to creak. 1 wish the smith 

would g|f 6 a peep at that confounded hinge. 

*Tis nothing, an' please your Honor, 

said Trim, but two mortars I am bringing 

in. They shan't make a clatter with 

them here, cried my father hastily. If 

Dr. Slop has any drugs to pound, let him 

do it in the kitchen. May it please your 

Honor, cried Trim, they are two mortar- 
pieces for a siege next summer, which I 
have been making out of a pair of jack- 
boots, which Obadiah told me your Honor 

had left off wearing. By Heaven ! cried 

my father, springing out of his chair, as he 
swore, — ^I have not one appointment be- 
longing to me which I set so much store 
by, as I do by these jack-boots : — they were 
our great-grandfather's, brother Toby: — 

they were hereditary. Then I fear, 

quoth my uncle Toby, Trim has cut off the 

entail 1 have only cut off the tope, an' 

please your Honor, cried Trim. ^I hate 

perpetuities as much as any man alive, cried 
my fkther, — but these jack-boots, continued 
he (smiling, though very angry at the same 
time), have been in the family, brother, 
ever since the civil wars; — Sir Roger 
Shandy wore them at the battle of Mars- 
ton-Moor. — I declare I would not have 

taken ten pounds for them. I'll pay you 

the money, brother Shandy, quoth my uncle 
Toby, looking at the two mortars with in- 
finite pleasure, and putting his hand into 
his breeches'-pocket, as he viewed them, — 
I'll pay you Uie ten pounds this moment, 
with dl my heart and souL— 

Brother Toby, replied my Either, altering 
his tone, you care not what money you dS»- 
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npate and throw away, provided, continued 

he, 'tis but upon a sirob. Have I not 

one hundred and twenty pounds a year, 
besides my hal^pay 1 cried my uncle Toby. 
What is that, — ^replied my father has- 
tily, — ^to ten pounds for a pair of jack-boots 1 
— twelve guineas for your pontoons? — 
half as much for your Dutch draw-bridge 1 — 
to say nothing of the train of little brass 
artillery you bespoke last week, with twenty 
other preparations for the siege of Messina! 
Believe me, dear brother Toby, continued 
my father, taking him kindly by the hand, 
— ^these military operations of yours are 
above your strength : — ^you mean well, bro- 
ther, — ^but they carry you into greater ex- 
penses than you were at first awure of; — 
and take my word, dear Tobj^fl^will in 
the end quite ruin your fortul^and make 

a beggar of you. What signifies it if 

*hey do, brother, replied my uncle Toby, so 
long as we know *tis for the good of the 
nation 1 

My father could not help smiling for his 
■onl: — his anger at the worst was never 
more than a spark ; and the zeal and sim- 
plicity of Trim, — and the generous (though 
hobby-horsical) gallantry of my uncle Toby, 
brought him into perfect good humor with 
them in an instant 

Grenerous souls ! — God prosper you both, 
and your mortar-pieces too ! quoth my father 
tohimsel£ 



CHAP. xxm. 

All 18 quiet and hush, cried my father, at 
least above stairs: — ^I hear not one foot 
stirring. — Prithee, Trim, who*s in the 

kitchen? ^There is no one soul in the 

kitchen, answered Trim, making a low bow 

as be spoke, except Dr. Slop. CkuDfusion ! 

cried my father (getting up upon his legs 
a aeoond time)— not one single thing has 
gone right this day! Had I faith in i 
tnAogjf brother, (which, by the bye, my 
firther had) I would have sworn some retro- 
grade planet was hanging over this unfor- 
tanata boose of mine, and turning every 
individual thing in it out of its place. 
Why, I thought Dr. Slop had been above 
•tain with my wiie; and so said you.— ^ 



What can the fellow be puzzling about in 
the kitchen!— —He is busy, an* please 
your Honor, replied Trim, in making a 

bridge. 'Tis very obliging in him, quoth 

my uncle Toby : pray give my humble 

service to Dr. Slop, Trim, and tell him \ 
thank him heartily. 

You must know, my uncle Toby mistook 
the bridge,>^s widely as my father mis- 
took the mortars :— but to understand how 
m^uilcle Toby^uld mistake the bridge,— 
I f(|^ I tnust give you an exact account of 
the road which led to it ;— or, to drop my 
meteor (for there is nothing more dis- 
honest in an historian than the use of one) 
— in order to conceive the probability of 
this error in my uncle Toby aright, I must 
give you some account of an adventure of 
Trim*s, though much against my will; 1 
say much against my will, on]y because the 
story, in one sense, is certainly out of its 
place here ; for by right, it should come in, 
either amongst the anecdotes of my uncle 
Toby's amours with Widow Wadman, in 
which Corporal Trim was no mean actor, 
^K)r else in the middle of his and my uncle 
Toby's campaigns on the bowling-green, 
for it will do very well in either place ; — 
but then if I reserve it for either of those 
parts of my story, — I ruin the story I'm 
upon ; — and if I tell it here, — ^I anticipate 
matters, and ruin it there. 

— ^What would your Worships have me 
to do in this case? 

— ^Tell it, Mr. Shandy, by all means.—— 
You are a fool, Tristram, if you da 

ye powers ! (for powers ye are, and 
great ones too) — which enable mortal man 
to tell a story worth the hearing, — that 
kindly show him where he is to begin it, — 
and where he is to end it, — what he is tc 
put into it, — and what he Is to leave out,— 
how much of it he is tc cast into a shade,— 
and whereabouts he is to throw bis light!— 
Ye who preside over this vast empire of 
biographical freebooters, and see how many 
scrapes and plunges your subjects hourly 
fall into, — ^will you do one thing? 

1 beg and beseech you (in case yon will 
do nothing better for us), that wherever in 
any part of your dominicms it so fklls ou^ 
that three several roads meet in one point, 
as they have done ;ast here, — ^that at least 
you set up a guidr-post in the centre o/ 
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them, in more charity, to direct an uncer- 
tain devil which of the three he is to take. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

Though the shock my uncle Toby re- 
ceived the year after the demolition of 
Dunkirk, in his affair with Widow Wad- 
man, had fixed him in a resolution never 
more to think of the sex,— or of auffat which 
belonged to it; — ^yet Corporal Tjiftiiiad 
made no such bargain with bim8^£ — ^In- 
deed, in my uncle Toby's case therlnvas a 
strange and unaccountable concurrence of 
circumstances, which insensibly drew him 
in, to lay siege to that fair and strong 
citadel. — In Trim's case there was a con- 
currence of nothing in the world, but of 
him and Bridget in the kitchen; — though 
in truth, the love and veneration he bore 
his master was such, and so fond was he of 
imitating him in all he did, that had my 
uncle Toby employed his time and genius 
in tagging of points, — I am persuaded the 
honest Corporal would have laid down his 
arms, and followed his example with pleas- 
ure. When therefore my uncle Toby sat 
down before the mistress, — Corporal Trim 
incontinently took ground before the maid. 

Now, my dear friend Garrick, whom I 
have so much cause to esteem and honor — 
(why or wherefore, 'tis no matter)— can it 
escape your penetration, — I defy it, — ^that 
80 many playwrights, and opificers of chit- 
chat, have ever since been working upon 
Trim's and my uncle Toby's pattern 1 — ^I 
care not what Aristotle, or Pacuvius, or 
Bossu, or Ricaboni, say — (though I never 
read one of them) — there is not a greater 
difierence between a single-horse chair and 
Madam Pompadour's vis d vu, than betwixt 
a single amour and an amour thus nobly 
doubled, and going upon all-four, prancing 
throughout a grand drama. — Sir, a simple, 
smgle, silly afiair of that kind, — is quite 
tost m five acts; — but that is neither here 
luir there. 

Afler a series of attacks and repulses in 
a course of nine months on my uncle Toby's 
quarter, a most minute account of every 
particular of which shall be given in its 
oroper n^ce, my uncle Toby, honest man! 



found it necessary to draw off his forces and 
raise the siege somewhat indignantly. 

Corporal Trim, as I said, had made no 
such bargain either with himself,--or with 
any one else ; — the fidelity however of his 
heart not suffering him to go into a house 
which his-master had forsaken with disgust, 
— ^he contented himself with turning his 
part of the siege into a blockade; — ^tliat is, 
he kept others off; — ^for though he never 
afterwards went to the house, yet he never 
met Bridget in the village but he would 
either nod, or wink, or smile, or look kindly 
at h^— or (as circumstances directed) he 
would shake her by the hand,— or ask her 
lovingly how she did,— or would give her a 
ribboiw^d how and then, though never 
but wHljj^could be done with decorum, 
would gi^Rldget a^ w 

Precisely in this^ftiation did these things 
stand for five years ; that is, from the de- 
nnolition of Dunkirk in the year thirteen, to 
the latter end of my uncle Toby's campaign 
in the year eighteen, which was about six 
or seven weeks before the time I'm speak- 
ing of, when Trim, as his custom was, 

after he had put my uncle Toby to bed, 
going down one moon-shiny night to see 
that every thing was right at his fortificap 
tions, — in the lane separated from the 
bowling-green with flowering shrubs and 
holly, — he espied his Bridget • 

As the Corporal thought there was no- 
thing in the world so well worth showing as 
the glorious works which he and my uncle 
Toby had made, Trim courteously and gal- 
lantly took her by the hand, and led her in. 
This was not done so privately, but that the 
foul-mouth'd trumpet of Fame carried it 
from ear to ear, till at length it reach'd my 
father's, with this untoward circumstance 
along with it, that my uncle Toby's curious 
draw-bridge, constructed and painted after 
the Dutch &shion, and which went quite 
across the ditch, — was broke down, and 
somehow or other crushed all to pieces, that 
very night 

My father, as you have obscr/ed, had no 
great esteem for my uncle Toby's Hobbt- 
Hosse; he thought it the most ridiculous 
horse that ever gentleman mounted; and 
indeed, unless my uncle Toby vexed him 
about it, could never think of it ones with- 
out smiling at it^—so that it could ik:^er 
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get lame, or happen any mischance, but it 
tickled my faUier*8 imagination beyond 
jieasure ; but this being an accident much 
more to his humor than any one which had 
yet befallen it, it proved an inexhaustible 
fund of entertainment to him. — ^Well, — ^but 
dear Toby! my father would say, do tell 
me seriously how this affair of the bridge 

happened. How can you tease me so 

much about iti my uncle Toby would re- 
ply ; — I have toM it you twenty times, word 

for word, as Trim told it me. Prithee, 

now was it then, Corporall my fether 

would cry, turning to Trim. ItVas a 

mere misfortune, an* please your Honor; — 
I was showing Mrs. Bridget our fortifica- 
tions; and in going too near the edge of 

the fassi, I unfortunately siliMMnii 

Very well, Trim ! my father VRld cry — 
(smiling mysteriouslyt uid giving a nod, — 

but without interrupting him) and being 

linkM fast, an* pleajse your Honor, arm in 
arm with Mrs. Bridget, I dragg*d her afler 
me ; by means of which she fell backwards 
60S8 against the bridge; — and Trim*8 foot 
^ (jny uncle Toby would cry, taking the story 
out of his mouth) getting into the cuvette, 

he tumbled full against ib^ bridge toa 

It was a thousand to one» my uncle Toby 
would add, that the poor fellow did not 

break his leg. Ay, truly, my father 

would say, — a limb is soon broke, brother 

Toby, in such encounters. And so, an' 

please your Honor, the bridge, which your 
Honor knows was a very slight one, was 
broke down betwixt us, and splintered all 
to piece& 

At other times, but especially when my 
uncle Toby was so unfortunate as to say a 
syllable about cannons, bombs, or petards, — 
my father would exhaust all the stores of 
his eloquence (which indeed were very 
great) in a panegyric upon the battering- 
rams of the ancients — ^the vinea which Al- 
exander made use of at the siege of Troy. 
—He would tell my uncle Toby <^ the 
catapulltt of the Syrians, which threw such 
monstrous stones so many hundred feet, and 
sliook the strongest bulwarks from their 
very foundations; — ^he would go on and 
describe the wonderful mechanism of the 
balista, which Marcellinus makes so much 
rrviit about ! — the terrible effects of the py- 
raMu which cast fire ; — the danger of the 



terebra and Scorpio^ which cast javelins.—* 
But what are these, would he say, to the 
destructive machinery of Corporal Trim 1 — 
Believe me, bi^other Toby, no bridge or 
bastion, or sally-port, tBat ever was con« 
structed in this world, can hold out against 
such artillery. 

My uncle Toby would never attempt any 
defence against the force of this ridicule, 
but that of redoubling the vehemence of 
smoking his pipe ; in doing which, he raised 
so (kns€i»a vapor one night after supper, 
that it ^ Set my father, who was a little 
phthiffical, into a suffocating fit of violent 
cougmig ; my uncle Toby ]eap*d up, with- 
out feeling the pain upon his groin, — and* 
with infinite pity, stood beside his brother*8 
chair, tapping his back with one hand, and 
holding his head with the other, and from 
time to time wiping his eyes with a clean 
cambric handkerchief, which he pulFd out 
of his pocket The affectionate and endear- 
ing manner in which my uncle Toby did 
these little offices,— cut my father through 
his reins, for the pain he had just been giv- 

ing him. May my brains be knock*d out 

with a battering-ram or a catapulta, I care 
not which, quoth my father to himself— if 
ever I insult this worthy soul more ! 



CHAP. XXV. 

The draw-bridge being held irreparable. 
Trim was ordered directly to set about an- 
other, ^but not upon the same model ; for 

Cardinal Alberoni*s intrigues at that time 
being discovered, and my unele Toby rightly 
foreseeing that a flame would inevitably 
break out betwixt Spain and the Empire, 
and that the operations of the ensuing cam- 
paign must in all likelihood be either in 
Naples or Sicily, — ^he determined upon an 
Italian bridge— (my uncle Toby, by the bye, 
was not far out of his conjectures) ; — ^bul 
my father, who was infinitely the better 
politician, and took the lead as far of my 
unde Toby in the cabinet, as my uncle Toby 
took it of him in the field,— Kxmvinced him 
that if the King of Spain and the Emporot 
went together by the ears, — England 
France, and Holland, must, by force of theii 
pre-engagements, all enter the lists too *-> 
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vad if 80, he would eay, the combatants, 
brother Toby, aa sure as we are alive, will 
&11 to it a^in, pell-mell, upon the old 
prize-fighting stage of Flanders, — ^then what 
will you do with your Italian bridge ? 

We will go on with it then upon the old 
model, cried my uncle Toby. 

When Corporal Trim had about half fin- 
ished it in that style, — my uncle Toby 
Ibund out a capital defect in it, which he 
had never thoroughly considered before. It 
turned, it seems, upon hinges at both ends 
of it, opening in the middle, one half of 
which turning to one side of the fosse, and 
the other to the other ; the advanttge of 
which was this, that by dividing the weight 
of the bridge into two equal portions, it cm- 
powered my uncle Toby to raise it up or let 
it down with the end of his crutch, and with 
one hand, which, as his garrison was weak, 
was as much as he could well spare ; — but 
the disadvantages of such a construction 
were insurmountable ; — ^fbr by this means, 
he would say, I leave one half of my bridge 
in my enemy^s possession; — and pray, of 
what use is ^e other 1 

The natural remedy for this was, no 
doubt, to have his bridge fast only at one 
end with hinges, so that the whole might 
be lifted up together, and stand bolt up- 
right ; — but that was rejected, for the reason 
given above. 

For a whole week after, he was deter- 
mined in his mind to have one of that par. 
Ucular construction which is made to draw 
back horizontally, to hinder a passage ; and 
to thrust forwards again, to gain a passage, 
— of which sorts your Worships might have 
seen three famous ones at Spires before its 
destruction — and one now at Brisac, if I 
mistake not ; — but my father advising my 
uncle Toby, with great earnestness, to have 
nothing more to do with thrusting bridges ; 
— «nd my uncle foreseeing moreover that it 
would but perpetuate the memory of the 
Corporal^s misfortune, — he changed his 
mmd for that of the Marquis d*H6pital's in< 
vention, which the younger Bemouilli has 
fco well and learnedly described, as your 
Worships may se o A ct Erud, LipM, 

an. 1695: — ^to these a lead weight is an 
eternal balance, and keeps watch as well as 
a onuole of sentinels, inasmuch as the con- 
vtniction of tliera was a curro line approxi- 



mating to a cycloid if not a cycloid 

itself. 

My uncle Toby understood the nature of 
a parabola as weU as any man in England : 
— but was not quite such a master of the 
cycloid : — he talked however about it every 

day ^th% bridge went not forwards. 

We'll ask somebody about it, cried my 
uncle Toby to Trim. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

When Trim came in and told my father, 
that Dr. Slop was in the kitchen, and busy 

in making a bridge, — my uncle Toby, 

the afflh^f the jack-boots having just then 
raised a fflhi of military ideas in his brain, 

took it instantly for granted that Dr. 

Slop was making a model of the Marquis 

d'Hdpitars bridge. 'Tis very obliging 

in him, quoth my uncle Toby ; — pray give 
my humble service to Dr. Slop, Trim, and 
tell him I thank him heartily. 

Had my uncle Toby's head been a Sa- 
voyard's box, and my fiither peeping in all 
the time at one end of it, — it could not 
have given him a more distinct conception 
of the operations of my uncle Toby's im- 
agination than what he had ; so, notwith- 
standing the catapulta and battering-ram, 
and his bitter imprecation about them, he 
was just beginning to triumph,-^ 

When Trim's answer in an instant tore 
the laurel from his brows, and twisted it to 
pieces. 



CHAP. xxvn. 

This unfortunate draw-bridge t)f 

yours, quoth my father, God bless your 

Honor, cried Trim, 'tis a bridge for mas- 
ter's nose. In bringing him into the 

world with his vile instruments, he has 
crush'd his%no8e, Susannah says, as fiat as 
a pan-cake to his face, and he is making a 
false bridge with a piece of cotton, and a 
thin piece of whalebone out of Susannah's 
stays, to raise it up. 

»— Lead me, brother Toby, cried my 
father, to npy room this instant. 
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CHAP, xxvra. 

From the first moment I sat down to 
write my life for the amusement of the 
world, and my opinions for its instruction, 
has a cloud insensibly been gathering over 
my father. — A tide of little evils and dis- 
tresses has been setting in against him. — 
Not one thing, as he observed himself, has 
gone right : and now is the storm thickened 
and going to break, and pour down full 
upon his head. 

I enter upon this part of my story in the 
most pensive and melancholy frame of mind 
that ever sympathetic breast was touched 
with. — My nerves relax as I tell it — ^Every 
line I write, I feel an abatement of the 
quickness of my pulse, and of that careless 
alacrity with it, which every daydf my life 
prompts me to say and write a thousand 
things I should not: — and this moment, 
that I last dipped my pen into my ink, I 
could not help taking notice what a cautious 
air of sad composure and solemnity there 
appearM in my manner of doing it — Lord ! 
how different from the rash jerks and hare- 
brain'd squirts thou art wont, Tristram, to 
transact it with in other humors — dropping 
thy pen, — spurting thy ink about thy table 
and thy books,— as if thy pen and thy ink, 
thy books and thy furniture, cost thee 
nothing! 



CHAP. XXIX. 

^I wow't go about to argue the pomt 

with you: — ^'tis so; — and I am persuaded 
of it. Madam, as much as can be, ** That 
*' both man and woman bear pain or sorrow 
'' (and, for aught I know, pleasure too) best 
**in a horizontal position.*' 

The moment my &ther got up into his 
chamber, he threw himself prostrate across 
his bed in the wildest disorder imaginable, 
but at the same time in the most lamentap 
bie attitude of a man borne down with sor- 
rows, that ever the eye of pity dropped a 
tear for. — ^The palm of his right hand, as he 
%1] upon the bed, receiving his forehead, 
and covering the greatest part of both his 
eves, gently sunk down with his head (his 
elbow giving way backwards) till his nose 



touched the quilt; his left a«m hung ins.?ii» 
sibly over the side of the bed, his knacklet 
reclining upon the handle of the chamber- 
pot, which peepM out beyond the valance ; 
— his right leg (his left being drawn up U^ 
wards his body) hung half over the side of 
the bed, tlie edge of it pressing upon his 
shin-bone, — ^He felt it not A fix'd, inflexi- 
ble sorrow took possession of every line 
of his face. — ^He sigh*d once, — ^heav'd his 
breast often, — ^but uttered not a word. 

An old setrstitch'd chair, valanced and 
fringed around with party-colored worsted 
bobs, stood at the bed's head, opposite to the 
side where my father's head reclin'd. — My 
uncle Toby sat him down in it 

Before an affliction is digested,— consola- 
tion ever comes too soon ; — and afler it is 
digested, — it comes too late ; so that you see, 
Madam, there is but a mark between these 
two, as fine almost as a hair, for a com- 
forter to take aim at — My uncle Toby was 
always either on this side or on that of it, 
and would often say, he believed in his 
heart he could as soon hit the longitude ; for 
this reason, when he sat down in the chair, 
he drew the curtain a little forwards, and 
havmg a tear at every one's service, — he 
pull'd out a cambric handkerchief, — gave 
a low sigh, — but held his peace. 



CHAP. XXX. 

*' AxL is not gain that is got into the 

*' purse." So that, notwithstanding my 

father had the happiness of reading the 
oddest books in the universe, and had, 
moreover, in himself, the oddest way o( 
thinking that ever man in it was bless'd 
with, yet it had this drawback upon him 

after all, ^That it laid him open to some 

of the oddest and most whimsical distresses: 
of which this particular one, which he suiia 
under at present, is as strong an example as 
can be given. 

No doubt, the breaking down of the bridgn 
of a child's nose, by the edge of a pair o' 
forceps, — ^however scientifically applied.— 
would vex any man in the world who waji 
at so much pains in begetting a chiid us my 
father was ; — ^yet it will not account for vhe 
extravagance of his affliction, nor wIU *t 
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justify the unchristian manner he aban- 
doned and surrendered himself up ta 

To explain this, I must leave him upon 
the bed for half an hour, — and my uncle 
Toby, in his old fringed chair, sitting beside 



CHAP. XXXL 

— ^I THniK it a very unreasonable de- 
mand, cried my great-grandfather, twisting 
np the paper, and throwing it upon the table. 
—By this account. Madam, you have but 
two thousand pounds fortune, and not a 
shilling more ; — and you insist upon having 
three hundred pounds a year jointure for 
it 

— "Because," replied my great-grandmo- 
ther, "you have little or no nose. Sir." 

Now, before I venture to make use of the 
word Nose a second time, — to avoid all con- 
fusion in what will be said upon it, in this 
interesting part of my story, it may not be 
amiss to explain my own meaning, and 
define, with all possible exactness and pre- 
cision, what I would willingly be under- 
stood to mean by the term: being of opinion, 
that 'tis owing to the negligence and per- 
verseness of writers in despising this pre- 
caution, and to nothing else, — that all the 
polemical writings in divinity are not as 
clear and demonstrative as those upon a 
Will o' the Wispt or any other sound part 
of philosophy and natural pursuit; in order 
to which, what have you to do, before you 
set out, unless you intend to go puzzling on 
to the day of judgment, — but to give the 
world a good definition, and stand to it, of 
the main word you have most occasion for, 
—-changing it. Sir, as you would a guinea, 
into small coin, — which done, let the father 
of confusion puzzle you, if he can ; or put 
a different idea either into your head, or 
your reader's head, if he knows how. 

In books of strict morality and close rea- 
soning, such as this I am engaged in, — ^the 
neglect is unexcusable ; and heaven is witr 
ness how the world has revenged itself 
upon me for leaving so many openings to 
equivocal strictures. — and for depending so 
much as J have done, all along, upon the 
cleanliness of rav readers' imaginations.— 



OPINIONS 

^Here are two senses, cried Eugenius 

as we walk*d along, pointing with the fore- 
finger of his right hand to the word cremce, 
in the forty-eighth page of this book of books: 
■ h ere are two senses, — quoth he. — And 
here are two roads, replied I, turning short 
upon him, — a dirty and a clean one, — which 

shall we take ? ^The clean, by all means, 

replied Eugenius. Eugenius, said I, 

stepping before him, and laying my hand 
upon his breast, — to define is to distrust — 
Thus I triumphed over Eugenius; but I 
triumphed over him, as I always do, like a 
fool. — ^*Tis my comfort, however, I am not 
an obstinate one : therefore, 

I define a nose as follows, — entreating 
only beforehand, and beseeching my readers, 
both male and female, of what age, com- 
plexion, and condition soever, for the love 
of God and their own souls, to guard against 
the temptations and suggestions of the 
Devil, and suffer him by no art or wile to 
put any other ideas into their minds than 
what I put into my definition : — for by the 
word JVbsc, throughout all this long chapter 
of noses, and in every other part of my 
work where the word Nose occurs, — I de- 
clare by that word I mean a nose, and no- 
thing more or less. 



ciup. xxxn. 

" Because," quoth my great-gra^d 

mother, repeating the words agaiu) — " you 
" have little or no nose. Sir." 

S'death! cried my great-grandfather, 
clapping his hand upon his nose, — ^'tis not 
80 small as that comes to ; — ^*tis a full inch 

longer than my father's. ^Now, my great- 

grandfiither's nose was for all the world like 
unto the noses of all th^ men, women, and 
children wh(»n Pantagruel found dwelling 
upon the island of Ennasin. — ^By the way, 
if you would know the strange way of get- 
ting a-kin amongst so flat-nosed a people, 
you must read the book ; — find it out your- 
self you never can. 

«kP-'Twas shaped. Sir, like an ace of clubs. 

^'Tis a full inch, continued my great- 
grandfather, pressing up the ridge of his 
nose with his finger and thumb ; and repeats 
ing his assertioD* — ^'tis a full inch longer 
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than my father'a ^You must 

mean your uncle*8, replied my greaUgrand- 
motber. 

^My great-grandfather waa oonvinc- 

•d.^He untwisted the paper, and aigned 
Jie article. 



CHAP. XXXHL 



WnkT an unconscionable jointure, 

my dear do we pay out of this snudl estate 
of ours ! quoth my grandmother to my grand- 
father. 

My father, replied my grandfather, had 
no more nose, my dear, saving the mark, 
than there is upon the back of my hand. 

Now, you must know, that my great-grand' 
mother outlived my grand&ther twelve 
vears; so that my &ther had the jointure 
to pay, a hundred and fifty pounds half- 
yearly— <on Michaelmas and Lady-day) — 
during all that time. 

No man discharged pecuniary obligations 
with a better grace than my father ; — and 
as far as a hundred pounds went, he would 
fling it upon the table, guinea by guinea, 
with that spirited jerk of an honest welcome, 
with which generous souls, and generous 
souls only, are able to fling down money : 
but as soon as ever he enterM upon the odd 
fifty, — ^he generally gave a loud hem ! rubb*d 
the side of his nose leisurely with the flat 
|art of his ibre-finger, — inserted his hand 
cautiously betwixt his head and the cawl of 
his wig, — ^lookM at both sidesof every guinea 
as he parted with it^ — and seldom could get 
to the end of the fifty poundf , without pull- 
ing out his handkerchief, and wiping his 
temples. 

Defend me, gracious Heaven ! from those 
persecuting spirits who make no allowance 
fiir these workings within u& — ^Never, — O 
never may I lay down in their tents, who 
cannot relax the engine, and feel pity for 
the force of education, and the prevalence 
of opinions long derived from ancestors. 

For three generations at least, this tenet 
in &vor of long noses had gradually been 
taking root in our family. — ^TR4Drri0N was 
all along on its side, and LmRnr was 
every half-year stepping in to strengthen 
It; so that the whimsicali^ of my father*! 
N 



brain was so fiu* from having the whole 
honor of this, as it had of almost all his 
other strange notions ; — ^for in a great meas- 
ure, he might have said to have suck'd this 
in with his mother*s milk. He did his part, 
however. — If education planted the mistake 
(in case it was one) my father watered it, 
and ripened it to perfection. 

He would often declare, in speaking his 
thoughts upon the subject, that he did not 
conceive how the greatest family in Eng- 
land could stand it out a|painst. an un'mter- 
rupted succession of six or seven short 
noses. — ^And, for the contrary reason, he 
would generally add. That it must be one 
of the greatest problems in civil life, where 
the same number of long and jolly noses, 
following one another in a direct line, did 
not raise and hoist it up into the best vacan- 
cies in the kingdom. — ^He would often boast 
that the Shandy Family rank'd very high 
in king Harry the VUIth's time ; but owed 
its rise to no state engine, — he would say, 
— ^but to that only; — but that, like other 
families, he would add, — ^it had left the turn 
of the wheel, and had never recovered the 
blow of my great-grandfather's nose. — It 
was an ace of clubs indeed, he would cry, 
shaking his head : — and as vile a one for an 
unfortunate family as ever tum*d up trumps. 

—Fair and softly, gentle reader!— 
where is thy fancy carrying thee ! — ^If there 
is truth in man, by my great-grandfather's 
nose, I mean the external organ of anelling, 
or that part of man which stands prominent 
in his face, — and which, painters say, in 
good jolly noses and weU-proportioned &oes, 
afiould comprehend a fiill third! — that is, 
measured downwards fiom the setting on 
of the hair. 

^What a life of it has an author, a« 

this pass! 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

It is a singular blessing, that nature has 
fbrm'd the mind of man with the same 
happy backwardness and renitency against 
conviction, which is observed in old dogs, 
— ^of not learning new tricks." 

What a shuttlecock of a fellow wooio 
the greatest philosopher that ever existed 
9 
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be whiskM into at once, did he read such 
books, and observe such facts, and think 
such thoughts, as would eternally be making 
hiin change sides ! 

Now, my father, as I told you last year, 

^detested all this : — He picked up an opinion. 

Sir, as a man in a state of nature picks up 

an apple : — it becomes his own :««nd if he 

is a man of spirit, he would lose his life 

\t than give it up. 

I am aware that Didius, the great civilian, 
will contest ,this point, and cry out against 
me, Whence comes this man^s right to this 
apple? ex cof\f&i80, he will say, — ^things 
were in a state of nature ; — the apple is as 
much Frank*s apple as John*s. — Pray, Mr. 
Shandy, what patent has he to show for iti 
and how did it begin to be his 1 was it when 
he set his heart upon iti or when he gath- 
ered it? or when he chewM it? or when 
he roasted it ? or when he pcel'd, or when 
he brought it home ! or when he digested ? 

—or when he 1 — For *tis plain. Sir, if 

the first picking up of the apple, made it 
not his, — that no subsequent act could. 

Brother Didius, Tribouius will answer — 
(now Tribonius the civilian and church- 
lawyer's beard being three inches and a 
half, and three-eighths longer than Didius 
his beard, — ^I*m glad he takes up the cudgels 
for me; so I give myself no fiirther trouble 
about the answer.)— Brother Didius, Tri- 
bonius will say, it is a decreed case, as you 
may find it in the fragments of Gregorius 
and Hermogines*s codes, and in all the 
codes from Justinian's down to the codes of 
Louis and Des E^aux, — that the sweat of a 
man's brows, and the exudations of a man's 
brains, are as much a man's own property 
as the breeches upon his backside; — which 
mid exudations, &c. being dropp'd upon 
the said apple by the labor of finding it, and 
picking it up ; and being moreover indisso- 
tiibly wasted, and as indissolubly annex'd, by 
the picker up, to the thing pick'd up, carried 
jome, roasted, peel'd, eaten, digested, and 
so on, — 'tis evident that the gatherer of the 
apple, in so doing, has mix'd up something 
which was his own, with the apple which 
%iras not his own ; by which means he has 
acquired a property ;— or, in other words, 
the apple is John's apple. 

By the same learned chain of reasoning, 
Bi¥ fiitiier stood up for all his opmicms ; he 



had spared no pains in picking them ap 
and the more they lay out of the common 
way, the better still was his title. — ^No 
mortal claimed them ; they had cost him, 
moreover, as much labor in cooking and di- 
gesting as in the case above ; so that they 
might well and truly be said to be of his own 
goods and chattels. — Accordingly he held 
fast by 'em,both by teeth and claws, — would 
fly to whatever he could lay his hands on, — 
and, in a word, would intrench and fortify 
them round with as many circumvallations 
and breast-works as my uncle Toby would 
a citadel. 

There was one plaguy rub in the way 
of this : — ^the scarcity of materials to make 
any thing of a defence with, in case of a 
smart attack; inasmuch as few raeif of 
great genius had exercised their parts in 
writing books upon the subject of great 
noses. By the trotting of my lean horse, 
the thing is incredible! and I am quite 
lost in my understanding, when I am con- 
sidering what a treasure of precious time 
and talents together has been wasted upon 
worse objects, — and how many millions of 
books, in all languages, and in all possible 
types and bindings, have been fiibricated on 
points not half so much tending to the unity 
and peace-making of the world! What was 
to be had, however, he set the greater store 
by ; and though my father would oft-times 
sport with my uncle Toby's library, — which, 
by the bye, was ridiculous enough, — yet at 
the very same time he did it, he collected 
every book and treatise which had been 
systematically wrote upon noses, with as 
much care as my honest uncle Toby had 
done those upon military architecture. — 
'Tis true, a much less table would have held 
them ; — but that was not thy transgression, 
my dear uncle. — 

Here, ^but why here, — rather than in 

any other part of my story ? ^I am not 

able to tell— but here it is my 

heart stops me to pay to thee, my dear 
uncle Toby, once for all, the tribute I owe 
thy goodness. — ^Here let me thrust my chair 
aside, and kneel down upon the ground 
whilst I am pouring fortn the warmest sen- 
timent of love for thee, and veneration for 
the excellency of thy character, that ever 
virtoe and nature kindled in a nephew's 
bosom.— Peace and comfort rest for ever- 
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more upoo thy head! — Thoa enviedst no 
man's comforts, insultedst no man's opin- 
ions ; — thoa Uackenedst no man's charac- 
ter,— devouredst no man's bread I Gentle, 
with faithful Trim behind thee, didst thoo 
amble round the little circle of pleasure, 
justling no creature in the way : for eaeh 
one's sorrows thou hadst a tear ; — for each 
man's need thou hadst a shilling. 

Whilst I am worth one to pay a weeder, 
— thy path from the door to thy bowling>- 
green shall never be grown up. — ^Whilst 
there is a rood and a half of land m the 
Shandy family, thy fortifications, my dear 
uncle Toby, shall never be demoliah'd. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

Mt father's collection was not great; but, 
to make amends, it was curious ; and con- 
sequently he was some time in making it; 
he had the great good fortune, however, to 
set off well, in getting Bruscambille's pro- 
logue upon long noses, almost for nothing; 
— ^for he gave no more for Bruscambille 
than three half-crowns, owing indeed to 
the strong fancy which the staU-man saw 
my father had for the book, the moment he 
laid his hands upon it — ^There are not 
three Bruscambilles in Christendom, said 
(he staU-man, except what are chain'd up 
m the libraries of the curious. My father 
flung down the money as quick as light- 
ning, — took Bruscambille into his bosom, 
—hied home from Piccadilly to Cdeman- 
itreet with it, as he would have hied home 
with a treasure, without taking his hand 
once off from Bruscambille all the way. 

To those who do not yet know of which 
gender Bruscambille is, — inasmuch as a 
prologue upoo long noses might easily be 
doae by either, — 'twill be no objection 
against the simile — to say, That when my 
father got home, he solaced himself with 
Bruscambille after the manner in which. 
His ten to one, your Worship solaced your- 
self with your first mistress I — that is, from 
morning even unto night: which, by the 
tye, how delightful soever it may prove to 
Jfie enamorato, — is of little or no entertain- 
ment at all to by-standers.— ^Take notice, I 
go no fiulher with the simile ;-Hnj Mba^B^ 



eye was greater than his appetite, — ^his weal 
greater than his knowledge, — he cool'd^— 

his afiections became divided; he got 

hold of Prignitz, purchased Scroderus, An- 
drea Parens, Bouchet's Evening Confer- 
ences, and, above all, the great and learned 
Hafen Slawkenbergius; of which, as I shall 
have much to say by and by,— I will say 
nothing now. 



CHAP. XXXVL 

Of all the tracts my father was at the 
pains to procure and study, in support of 
his hypothesis, there was not any one 
wherein he felt a more cruel disappoint- 
ment at first, than the celebrated Dialogue | 
between Pamphagus and Cocles, written 
by the chaste pen of the great And venera- 
ble Erasmus, upon the various uses and 
seasonable applications of long noses.— 
Now don't let Satan, my dear girl, in this 
chapter, take advantage of any one spot of 
rising ground to get astride of your imagina- 
tion, if you can any ways help it ; or, if he 
is so nimble as to slip on, — let me beg of 
you, like an unback'd filly, to friik if, fo 
squirt if, to jump it, to rear it, to bound ii 

and to kick t<, with long kicks, and short 
kicks, till, like Tickletoby's mare, you 
break a strap or a crupper, and throw his 
Worship into the dirt — ^You need not kill 



— ^And pray, who was Tickletoby's mare ! 
— ^Tis just as discreditable and unscholaiw 
like a question. Sir, sji to have asked what 
year (ab urif. eon,) the second Punic war 
broke out— Who was Tickletoby's mare! 

Read, read, read, read, my unlearned' 

reader! — ^read,— or, by the knowledge of 
the great Saint Paraleipomenon,— I tell yoa 
beforehand, you had better throw down the 
book at once; fiv without much readings 
by which your Reverence knows I mean 
much knowledge, you will no more be able 
to penetrate the moral of the next marbled 
page (motley emblem of my work !) than 
the world with all ite sagacity has been 
able to unravel the many opinions, tnme- 
actioDS, and truths, whidi still ie mys- 
tically hid under the dark veil of the black 
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CHAP, xxxvn. 

** NIHIL me panitet huju$ nati^^ quoth 
Pami^iaguB ; — that is, — ** My nose has heen 

the makiiig of mc" **Nee est curpoBMF- 

teaU^ replies Coclee; that is, *'How the 
deuce should such a nose &il V\ 

The doctrine, you see, was laid down by 
Erasmus, as my fiither wished it, with the 
utmost plainness; but my father's disap- 
pointment wss, in finding nothing more 
from so able a pen, but the bare fact itself; 
without any of that speculative subtilty or 
ambidexterity of argumentation upon it, 
which Heaven had bestowM upon man, on 
purpose to investigate Truth, and fight for 
her on all sides. — My fitther pish*d and 

pogh*d at first most terribly. ^Tis worth 

something to have a good name. As the 
dialogue was of Erasmus, my father soon 
came to himself, and read it over and over 
again with great application, studying every 
word and every syllable of it, through and 
through, in its most strict and literal inter- 
pretation. — ^He could still make nothing of 
it, that way. Mayhap, there is more meant 
than is said in it, quoth my father. — Learned 
men, brother Toby, don*t write dialogues 
upon long noses for nothing. — ^1*11 study the 
mystic and the allegoric sense. — ^Here is 
some room to turn a man's self in, brother. 

My father read on, 

Now I find it needful to inform your' 
Reverences and Worships, that besides the 
many nautical uses of long noses enumer- 
ated by Erasmus, the dialogist affirmeth^auuv 
That a long nose is not without its domestic only 



seven miles off— Fve done it, — said my 
father, snapping his fingers. See, my dear 
brother Toby, how I have mended the 
sense. — But you have marr*d a woid, re- 
plied my uncle Toby. My father putoa 

his spectacles, — bit his lip,— and tore out 
the leaf in a passion. 



CHAP. xxxvnL 

O SuLWKBRBKBOius I thou fiiithful analy- 
zer of my Disgrazias, — thou sad foreteller 
of so many of the whips and short turns 
which in one stage or other of my life have 
come slap upon me from the shortness of 
my nose, and no other cause that I am con- 
scious of, — tell me, Slawkenbergius ! what 
secret impulse was it? what intonation of 
voice? whence came it? — ^how did it sound 
in thy ears? — art thou sure thou heard'st 
it? — which first cried out to thee, — Go, — go, 
— Slawkenbergius! dedicate the labors of 
thy life, — neglect thy pastimes, — call forth 
all the powers and faculties of thy nature, 
— ^macerate thyself in the service of man- 
kind ! and write a grand louo fbr them, 
upon the subject of their noses. 

How the communication was conveyed 
into Slawkenbergius's seiMorium, — so that 
Slawkenbergius should know whose finger 
toucb'd the key — and whose hand it was 
that blew the bellows, — as Hafen Slawken- 
bergius has been dead and laid in his grave 
above fourscore and ten years,— we can 



conveniences also ; fbr that, in case of dis- 
tress, — and for want of a pair of bellows, 
it will do excellently well, ad excUandum 
focum (to stir up the fire). 

Nature had been prodigal in her gifts to 
my father beyond measure, and had sown 
the seeds of verbal criticism as deep within 
him, as she had done the seeds of all other 
knowledge ; — so that he had got out his pen- 
knife, and was trying experiments upon the 
sentence, to see if he could not scratch some 
better sense into it — Twe got within a sin- 
gle letter, brother Toby, cried my father, 
of Erasmus his mjrstic meaning.— You 
are near enough, brother, replied my uncle, 
in all conscience.— ^PtJiaw ! cried my 
lather, ecratching oot— I might as well be 



raise conjectures. 

Slawkenbergius was playM upon, for 
aught I know, like one of Whitfield's dis- 
ciples ; — that is, with such a distinct intelli- 
gence, Sir, of which of the two masters it 
was that had been practising upon his tn- 
sfrtimeii/,— as to make all reasoning upon 
it needless. 

For in the account which Hafen 

Slawkenbergius gives the world of his mo- 
tives and occasions for writing, and spend- 
ing so many years of his lifo upon this one 
work, — towards the end of his prolegi^ 
mena; — which, by the bye, should have 
come first, — but the bookbinder has nxwt 
injudiciously placed it betwixt the analyti* 
cfd contents of the book and the book itnli^ 
—he informs his readec^T^aiX «^\«x«4«^ 
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bad arrived at the ag^e of diacemment, and 
was able to ait down coolly, and consider 
within himself the true state and condition 



Tartary, where they are all crushM down 
by the thumb, so that no judgment can be 
formed upon them, — are much nearer alike 



of man, and distinguish the main end and ithan the world imagines; — ^the difference 
design of his being;— or, — to shorten my amongst them being, he says, a mere trifle, 
translation, for Slawkenbergius's book is in not worth taking notice of; — but that the 
Latin, and not a little prolix in this pas- size and jollity of every individual nose, 
BBge ;— ever since I understood, quoth Slaw- and by which one nose ranks above another, 
kenbergius, any thing,— or rather what was and bears a higher price, is owing to the 
what, — and could perceive that the point cartilaginous and muscular parts of it, into 
of long noses had been too loosely handled whose ducts and sinuses the blood and ani- 
by all who had gone before, — ^have I, Slaw- mal spirits being impellM and driven by the 
kenbergius, felt a strong impulse, with a warmth and force of the imagination, which 
mighty and unresistible call within me, to is but a step from it (bating the case of 
gird up myself to this undertaking. idiots, whom Prignitz, who had lived many 

And to do justice to Slawkenbergius, he years in Turkey, supposes under the more 
has entered the list with a stronger lance, immediate tutelage of Heaven) — it so hap- 
and taken a much larger career in it, than pens, and ever must, says Prignitz, that the 
any one man who had ever entered it before exceUency of the nose is in a direct arith- 
him : — and indeed, in many respects, de- metical proportion to the excellency of the 
aerves to be en^nich'd as a prototype for all wearer's fancy. 

writers, of voluminous works at least, to | It is for the same reason ; that is, because 
model their books by ; — ^for he has taken in, *tis all comprehended in Slawkenbergius, 
Sir, the whole subject, — examined every that I say nothing likewise of Scroderus 
part of it dialectically^ — then brought it (Andrea) who, all the world knows, set 
into full day ; dilucidating it with idl the himself to oppugn Prignitz with great vio- 
ligbt which either the collision of his own lence ; — proving it in his own way, first 
natural parts could strike,— or the profound- logically, and then by a series of stubborn 
est knowledge of the sciences had empow- facts, ** That so far was Prignitz from the 
ered him to cast upon it ;— collating, collect- truth, in affirming that the fiudcy begat the 
ing, and compiling ; — begging, borrowing, nose, that, on the contrary, — the nose begal 
and stealing, as he went along, all that had the fancy.*' 

been wrote or wrangled thereupon in the — The learned suspected Scroderus of an 
schools and porticoes of the learned ; so that , indecent sophism in this ;— and Prignitz 
Slawkenbergius his book may properly be ! cried out aloud in the dispute, that Scrode- 
considered, not only as a model, — but as a . rus had shifted the idea upon him ; — but 
thorough-stitched digest and regular insti-^croderus went on maintaining his thesis, 
tute of noses, comprehending in it all that i My father was just balancing within 
i^ or can be needful to be known about himseli^ which of the two sides he should 
them take in this affair; when Ambrose Parens 

For this cause it is that I forbear to speak .decided it in a moment, and, by overthrow- 



of so many (otherwise) valuable books and 
treatises of my father's collecting, wrote 
«;ither plump upon noses,— or collaterally 
touching them ;— such for instance as Prig- 
nitz, now lying upon the table before me, 
who with infinite learning, and from the 
most candid and scholar-like examination 
of above four thousand different skulls, in 
upwards of twentv charnel-houses in Silesia, 
which he had rummaged,— has informed us, 
that the mensuratioit auo configuration of 
the osseous or bony parts of human noses, 
fft any given tract of country, except Grim 



ing the systems both of Prignitz and Scro- 
derus, drove my father out of both sides of 
the controversy at once. 

Be witness,— 

I don't acquaint the learned reader — in 
saying it, — ^I mention it only to show the 
learned, I know the fact myself,— 

That this Ambrose Parens was chief sur- 
geon and nose-mender to Francis the Ninth 
of France ; and in high credit with him 
and the two preceding, or succeedmg kings 
(I know not which)— and that, except in 
the slip he made in his story of Tai^aootius's 
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noses, and in his manner of setting them on, 
— he was esteemed by the whole college of 
physicians at that time, as more knowmg in 
matters of noses, than any one who had ever 
takcA them in hand. 

Now, Ambrose Parseus convinced my 
father, that the true and efficient cause of 
what had engaged so much the attention of 
the world, and upon which Prignitz and 
Scroderus had wasted so much learning and 
tine parts, — was neither this nor that; — 
Init that the length and goodness of the nose 
was owing simply to the softness and flao- 
cidity in the nurse^s breast,— «s the flatness 
and shortness of puisne noses was to the 
firmness and elastic repulsion of the same 
organ of nutrition in the hale and lively; — 
which, though happy for the woman, was the 
undoing of the child, inasmuch as hb nose 
was so snubb'd, so rebufiTd, so rebated, and 
80 refrigerated thereby, as never to arrive 
ad mensuram suam legitimam; — ^but that 
in case of the flaccidity and softness of the 
nurse or mother*s breast — ^by sinking into 
it, quoth Paraeus, as into so much butter, the 
nose was comforted, nourished, p]ump*d up, 
refreshed, refocillated, and set a growing for 
ever. 

I have but two things to observe of Pa- 
rens; first. That he proves and explains all 
this with the utmost chastity and decorum 
of expression: — for which, may his soul for 
ever rest in peace ! 

And, secondly. That besides the systems 
of Prignitz and Scroderus, which Ambrose 
Parens his hypothesis efllectually overthrew, 
— it overthrew at the same time the system 
of peace and harmony of our family ; and 
for three days together, not only embroiled 
matters between my father and my mother, 
but tum*d likewise the whole house and 
every thing in it, except my uncle Toby, 
quite upside down. 

Such a ridiculous tale of a dispute be- 
tween a man and his wife, never surely in 
any age or country, got vent through the 
key-hole of a street^oor. ^ 

My mother, you must krow,- 
have fifty things more necessary to let you 
know first; — I have a hundred difficulties 
which I have promised to clear up, and a 
Aousand distresses and domestic misadven- 
tures crowding in upon me thick and three- 
fold, one upon the neck of another. A oow 



broke in (to-morrow mnming) to my uncle 
Toby*s fortifications, and eat up two rations 
and a half of dried grass, tearing up the 
sods with it, which faced his horn-work and 

covered way. Trim insists upon being 

tried by a court-martial, — the cow to be 
shot, — Slop to be cruc\fix% — ^myself to be 
Tri9tram*d, and at my very baptism made 
a martyr of; — poor unhappy Devils that we 
all are ! — I want swaddling : — ^but there is 
no time to be lost in exclamations, — ^I have 
left my father lying across his bed, my an- 
cle Toby in his old fringed chair, sitting be- 
side him, and promised I would go back to 
them in half an hour ; and fivc-and-thirty 
minutes are lapsed already. — Of all the 
perplexities a mortal author was ever seen 
in, — this certainly is the greatest; for I 
have Hafen Slawkenbergius's folio, Sir, to 
finish ;— a dialogue between my father and 
my uncle Toby, upon the solution of Prig- 
nitz, Scroderus, Ambrose Pareus, Panocrap 
tes, and Grangousier to relate ; — a tale out 
of Slawkenbergius to translate ; and all this 
in five minutes less than no time at alL— 
Such a head ! — would to Heaven my < 
mies only saw the inside of it. 



CHAP. XXXIX. 

There was not any one scene more e» 
tertaining in our family ;-— and to do it ju» 
tice in this point, — I here put off my cap 
and lay it upon the table, close besid? my 
ink-horn, on purpose to make my declantion 
to the world concerning this one article 
the more solemn, — ^That I believe, in my 
soul (unless my love and partiality to my 
understanding blinds me) the hand of the 
Supreme Maker and First Designer of all 
things, never made or put a family together 
(in that period at least of it which I have 
sat down to write the story of)— where the 
characters of it were castor contrasted with 
so dramatic a felicity as ours was, for this 
end : or in which the capacities of affording 
such exquisite scenes, and the powers ol 
shifting Uiem perpetually from morning to 
night, were lodged and intrusted with so 
unlimited a confidence, as in the Shand? 
Family. 

Not any one of these was m^cw^ dvi«<evVu^ 
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I lay, in this whimmcal theatre of ours, — 
than what frequently arose out of this self- 
■amo chapter of long noses,— especially 
when my father*s imagination was heated 
with the inquiry, and nothing would serve 
him but to heat my uncle Toby's toa 

My uncle Toby would give my fiither all 
possible fair play in this attempt ; and with in- 
dnite patience would sit smoking his pipe for 
whole hours together, whilst my father was 
practising upon his head, and trying every 
accessible avenue to drive Prignitz and 
Scroderus*s solutions into it 

Whether they were above my uncle To- 
by's reason,— or contrary to it,— or that hia 
hnin was like damp tinder, and no spark 
could possibly take hold ; or that it was so 
full of saps, mines, blinds, curtains, and such 
military disqualifications to his seeing clearly 
into Prignitz and Scroderu8*s doctrines, — ^I 
say not ; — let schoolmen, — scullions,— fuiat- 
omists, and engineers, fight for it among 
themselves. — - 

*Twas some misfortune, I make no doubt, 
in this afikir, that my father had every word 
of it to translate for the benefit of my uncle 
Toby, and render out of SIawkenbergius*s 
Latin, of which, as he was no great master, 
his translation was not always of the purest, 
— and generally least so where 'twas most 
wanted. This naturally openM a door to a 
second misfortune; — that in the warmer 
paroxjTsms of bis zeal to open my uncle To- 
by's eyes, — ^my father's ideas ran on as much 
faster than the translation, as the translation 
outmoved my uncle Toby's— neither the 
cine or the other added much to the perspicu- 
ity of my father's lecture. 



CHAP. XL. 

The gift of ratiocination and making syl- 
logisms, — ^I mean in man, — ^for in superior 
c'asses of beings, such as angels and spirits, 
— ^'tis all done, may it please your Wor- 
abips, as they tell me, by nmnnoN; — and 
oeings inferior, as your Worships all know, 
-syllogize by their noses; though there is 
an island swimming in the sea (though not 
altogether at its ease) whose inluibitants, if 
my intelligence deceives me not, are so 
wonderfully gifted, as to syllogize after the 



same fashion, and oft-times to make very 

well out too : but that's neither here nor 

there : — 

The gift of doing it as it should be, amongst 
us, or, the great and principal act of ratioci- 
nation in man, as logicians tell us. Is the 
finding out the agreement or disagreement 
of two ideas one with another, by the inter- 
vention of a third (called the medius termU 
nu8 !) just as a man, as Locke well observes, 
by a yard, finds two men's nine-pin-allcys 
to be of the same length, which could not 
be brought together, to measure their equali- 
ty, by juxta-position. 

Had the same great reasoner looked on, as 
my father illustrated his systems of noses, 
and observed my uncle Toby's deportment, — 
what great attention he gave to every word ; 
— and as oft as he took his pipe from his mouth, 
with what wonderful seriousness he contem- 
plated the length of it ! — surveying it trans- 
versely as he held it betwixt his finger and 
his thumb ; — ^then fore-right, — then this way, 
and then that, in all its possible directions 
and fore-shortenings, — he would have con- 
cluded my uncle Toby bad got hold of the 
medius terminus, and was syllogizing and 
measuring with it the truth of each hypothe- 
sis of long noses, in order, as my father laid 
them before him. This, by the bye, was 
more than my father wanted : — his aim in all 
the pains he was at in these philosophic lec- 
tures, — was to enable my uncle Toby not 
to discuss, — but comprehend; — to hold the 
grains and scruples of learning, — ^not to 

weigh them. ^My uncle Toby, as you 

will read in the next chapter, did neither 
the one or the other. 



CHAP. XU. 

'Tia a pity, cried my father, one winter's 
night after a three hours' painful translat'on 
of Slawkenbergius, — ^'tis a pity, cried my 
father, putting my mother's Uiread-paper 
into the book fof^a mark as he spoke, — ^that 
Truth, brother Tchy, should shut herself up 
in such impregnable fastnesses, and be so 
obstinate as not to surrender herself up some- 
times upon the closest siege. — 

Now it happened then, as indeed it had 
often done befl»«, that my uncle Toby's fan- 
cj9 during the time of my father's ezplana- 
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tiun of Prignitz to him, — ^having nothing to 
stay it there, had taken a short flight to the 
bowling-green: — his body might as well 
have taken a turn there too: — so that with 
all the semblance of a deep school-man in- 
tent upon the medius terminus^ — ^my uncle 
Toby was in fact as ignorant of the whole 
lecture, and all its pro*s and con% as if my 
father had been translating Hafen Slawken- 
bergius from the Latin tongue into the 
Cherokee. But the word wiege^ like a talis- 
manic power, in my father*s metaphor, waft* 
ing back my uncle Toby's fancy, quick as 
a note could follow the touch,— he openM 
his ears ; — and my father observing that he 
took his pipe out of his mouth, and shuffled 
his chair nearer the table, as with a desire 
to profit, — ^my father with great pleasure be- 
gan his sentence again, changing only the 
plan, and dropping the metaphor of the 
siege in it, to keep clear of some dangers 
my father apprehended from it 

*Tis a pity, said my &ther, that truth can 
only be on one side, brother Toby,— con- 
sidering what ingenuity these learned men 
have all shown in their solutions of noses. 

Can noses be dissolved 1 replied my 

uncle Toby. 

— My father thrust back his chair, rose 
up, — put on his hat, — took four long strides 
to the door, — -jerked it open, — ^thrust his 
head half-way out, — shut the door again, — 
took no notice of the bad hinge, — ^returned 
to the table, — pluck'd my mother's thread- 
paper out of Slawkenbergius's book, — went 
hastily to his bureau, — walked slowly back, 
— ^twisted my mother's thread-paper about 
his thumb, — unbutton'd his waistcoat, — 
threw my mother's thread-paper into the fire, 
—bit her satin pm-cushion in two, — fill'd 
his mouth with bran,^-confbunded it : — but 
mark ! — the oath of confusion was levell'd 
at ray uncle Toby's brain, — which was e'en 
confused enough already ; — the curse came 
charged only with the bran — the bran, may 
it please your Honors, was no more than 
powder to the ball. 

'Twas well my father's passions lasted 
not long ; for so long as they did last, they 
fed him a busy life on't ; and it is one of j 
the most unaccountable problems that ever 
I met with in my observations of human 
nature, that nothing should prove my father's 
nettle so much, or make his passions gOj 
O 



off 80 like gun-pewder, as the unexpected 
strokes his science met with from the quaint 
simplicity of my uncle Toby's questions. 
Had ten dozen of hornets stung him 
behind in so many different places all at 
one time, — ^he could not have exerted mom 
mechanical functions in fewer seconds,-^ 
or started half so much, as with one single 
qucere of three words unseasonably popping 
in full upon him in his hobby-horsical career. 

'Twas all one to my uncle Toby; — he 
smoked his pipe on with unvaried compo- 
sure; his heart never intended offence to 
his brother ; — and as his head could seldom 
find out where the sting of it lay, — ^he al- 
ways gave my father the credit of cooling 

by himself ^He was five minutes and 

thirty-five seconds about it in the present 
case. 

By all that's good ! said my father, swear- 
ing, as he came to himself, and taking the 
oath out of Emulphus's digest of curses— 
(though, to do my father justice, it was a 
fault, as he told Dr. Slop in the afikir of 
Emulphus, which he as seldom committed 

as any man upon earth,) By all that's 

good and great! brother Toby, said my 
father, if it was not for the aids of ohiloso- 
phy, which befriend one so much ^ they 
do, — you would put a man beside all temper. 
— Why, by the solutums of noses, of which 
I was telling you, I meant, as you might 
have known, had you favored me with one 
grain of attention, the various accounts, 
which learned men of diiierent kinds of 
knowledge have given the world of the 

causes of short and long noses. There 

is no cause but one, replied my uncle Toby, 
— why one man's nose is longer than an- 
other's, but because that God pleases to 
have it so. That is Grangousier's solu- 
tion, said my &ther. ^'Tis he, continued 

my uncle Toby looking up, and not regard- 
ing my father's interruption, who makes 
us all, and frames and puts us together in 
such forms and proportions, and for such 
ends, as is agreeable to his infinite wisdom. 
— ^'Tis a pious account, cried my father, but 
not philosophical ; — there is more religion 
in it than sound science. 'Twas no incon- 
sistent part of my uncle Toby's character 
— that he feared God, and reverenced re- 
ligion. — So the moment my father finished 
his remark, — my uncle ToVj ^r?\ ^ ^>Ksar 
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Uingf LUlibuUero with more zeal (though 
more out of tune) than uraaL — 

Wliat is become of my wife's thread- 
paper 1 



CHAP. XUL 

No matter ; — as an appendage to seam- 
Btressy, the thread-paper might be of some 
consequence to my mother;— of none to 
my father as a mark in Slawkenbergius. — 
Slawkenbergius, in every page of him, was 
a rich treasure of inexhaustible knowledge 
to my father ; — he could not c^n him amiss; 
and he would oflen say in closing the book, 
That if all the arts and sciences in the world, 
with the books which treated of them, were 
lost,— «hould the wisdom and policies of 
governments, he would say, through disuse, 
ever happen to be forgot; and all that 
statesmen had wrote or caused to be written, 
upon the strong or the weak sides of courts 
and kingdoms, should they be forgot also, 
—and Slawkenbergius only left, — there 
would be enough in him in all conscience, 
he would say, to set the world a-going again. 
A treasure, therefore, was he indeed! an 
mstitute of all that was necessary to be 
known of noses, and every thing else : — at 
matin, noon, and vespers, was Hafen Slaw- 
kenbergius his recreation and delight: 'twas 
for ever in his hands :«ryoa would have 



sworn. Sir, it had been a canon's prayei 
book : — so worn, so glazed, so contrited an<l 
attrited was it with fingers and with thumbs 
in all its parts, from one end even unto the 
other. 

I am not such a bigot to Slawkenbergius 

as my father : ^there is a fund in him, 

no doubt! but in my opinion, the best, 1 
don't say the most profitable, but the most 
amusing part of Hafen Slawkenbergius is 
his Tales; — and considering he was a 
Grerman, many of them told not without 
fancy. 

These take up his second book, containing 
nearly one half of his folio, and are compre- 
hended in ten decades; each decade con- 
taining ten tales. — Philosophy is not built 
upon tales: and therefore *twas certainly 
wrong in Slawkenbergius to send them into 
the world by that name ! — there are a few 
of them in his eighth, ninth, and tenth de- 
cades, which, I own, seem rather playful 
and sportive than speculative; — ^but, in 
general, they are to be looked upon by the 
learned as a detail of so many independent 
facts, all of them turning round, somehow 
or other, upon the main binges of his subject, 
and collected by him with great fidelity 
and added to his work as so many illustra- 
tions upon the doctrines of noses. 

As we have leisure enough upon oui 
hands, — if you give me leave, Madam, I'U 
tell you the ninth tale of his tenth decade 
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SLAWEENBERGH FABELLA* 
VitPEEA qu4dam frigidulft, posteriori in 
parte mensis Augustiy peregriniu, malo 
fiifloo colore incidens, manticft a tergo, paucis 
indusiis, binis calceia, braccisque aericis 
coccineis repleta, Argentoratum iogresBua 
eat 



Militi eum percontanti, quum portoa in- 
traret dixit, ae apud Naaorum Promontorium 
fuiasc, Franoofurtum proficisci, et Argen- 
toratum, traoBitu ad fines Sarmatifi mensis 
interr*llo^ reversurum. 

Miles pere^mi in faciem suspexit : 

Dt bonit nova forma nasi ! 

At multum mihi profliit, inquit peregrinus, 
carpam amento extrahens, d quo pependit 
acinaces: Loculo manum inseruit; et magnd 
cum urbanitate, pilei parte anteriore tactft 
manu sinistrft, ut extendit dextram, militi 
florinum dedit et processit 



Dolet mihi, ait miles, tympanistam manum 
et valgum alloquens, virum adeo urbanum 
vaginam perdidisse : itineravi baud poterit 
nudft acinaci : neque vaginam toto Argen- 
torato, habilem inveniet— NuUam un 
quam habui, respondit peregrinus respiciens 
— ^seque comiter indinans— hoc more 
gesto, nudam acinacem elevans, mulo lentd 
ikfogrediente, ut nasum tueri possim. 



* Afl Hafen Slawkenberfiot de Nasii la eztranely 
aearoe. It mmj not be unaceeptable to ths learned 
reader to eee the ■pedman of a few pageeof bli orifl 
Ml i I wiU maka no reileetioB upon It, bat that hia 



SLAWK£P^ER6IUS*S TALE. 

It was one cool, refreshing evening at 
the close of a very sultry day, in the latter 
end of the month of August, when a stran- 
ger, mounted upon a dark mule, with a 
small doak-bag behind him, containing a 
few shirts, a pair of shoes, and a crimson- 
satin pair of breeches, entered the town nf 
Strasburg. 

He told the sentinel, who questioned htni 
as he entered the gates, that he hod been 
at the Promontory of Noses, — was going 
on to Frankfort, — and should be back again 
at Strasburg that day month, in his way 
to the borders of Crim Tartary. 

The sentinel looked up into the stranger's 

face: he never saw such a Nose in his 

life! 

— ^I have made a very good venture of it« 
quoth the stranger; — so slipping his wrist 
out of the loop of a black ribbon, to which 
a short scimitar was hung, he put his hand 
into his pocket, and with gi^t courtesy 
touching the fore-part of his cap with his 
left hand, as he extended his right, — ^he put 
a florin into the sentinel's hand, and passed 
on. 

It grieves me, said the sentinel, speakinf 
to a little dwarfish bandy-legg'd drummer, 
that so courteous a soul should have lost 
his scabbard; — he cannot travel without 
one to his scimitar; and will not be able to 
get a scabbard to fit it in all Strasburg.—* 
I never had one, replied the stranger, look- 
ing back to the sentmel, and putting his 
hand up to his cap as he spoke. — ^I carry it» 
continued he, thus : — holding up his naaed 



atoty-taniiiff Latin la much more eonclea thai to 
pbUoaopiikr-aBd, I tlilnlc, haa more of Latimtv to . 
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N(Hi immerito, benigne peregrine, 
pondit miles. 

Nihili estimo, ait ille tympanista, d per- 
gamen& &ctitiu8 est 

Prout Christianas sum, inquit miles, nasos 
ille, ni sexties major sit, meo esset oon- 
formis. 

Crepitare audivi, ait tympanista. 

Mehercule ! sanguinam emisit, respondit 
miles. 

Miseret me, inqoit tympanista, qui non 
ambo tetigimus ! 

Eodem temporis puncto, quo haec res 
vguroentata fuit inter militem et tympan- 
istam, disceptabatur ibidem tubicine et uxore 
•uft, qui tunc accesserunt, et peregrine pre- 
cereucU;, restiterunt 

Quantuti nasus ! cque longus est, ait tu- 
9icina, ac tuba. 

Et ex eodem metallo, ait tubicen, velut 
■temutamento audias. 

Tantum abest, respondit ilia, quod fistu- 
1am dulcedine vincit 

iEneus est, ait tubicen. 

Nequaquam, respondit uxor. 

Rursum affirmo, ait tubicen, quod encus 
est 

Rem penitus explorabo; prius, enim digito 
tangam, ait uxor, quam dormivero. 

Mulus peregrini gradu lento progressus 
est, ut unumquodque verbum controversie, 
non tantum inter militem et tympanistam, 
yerum etiam inter tubicinem et uxorem 
ejus, audiret 

Nequaquam, ait ille, in muli collum fitena 
demittens, et manibus ambabus in pectus 
positis (mulo lentd progrediente) nequa- 
quam, ait ille respiciens, non necesse est nt 
res isthsc dilucidata foret Minime gen 
tium ! mens nasus nunquam tangetur, dum 
roiritus hos reget artus — ^Ad quid agendum ? 
an uxor burgomagistri 



I'ereghnus illi non respondit Votnm 
fkciebs., tunc temporis sancto Nicolao: quo 
%cta m sinum dextrum mserens, e qu& 



scimitar, his mule moving on slowly all the 
time,— on purpose to defend my nose. 

It is well worth it, gentle stranger, re- 
plied the sentinel 

^'Tis not worth a single stiver, said 

the bandy-Iegg'd drummer : *tis a nose 

of parchment 

As I am a true Catholic,— except that it 
is six times as big, — ^*tis a nose, said the 
sentinel, like my own. 

—I heard it crackle, said the drummer. 

By dunder, said the sentinel, I saw it 
bleed. 

What a pity, cried the bandy-legg'd 
drummer, we did not both touch it ! 

At the very time that this dispute was 
maintaining by the sentinel and the drum- 
mer — was the same point debating betwixt 
a trumpeter and a trumpeter's wife, who 
were just then coming up, and had stoppM 
to see the stranger pass by. 

Benedicity! What a nose! — ^"tis at 

long, said the trumpeter's wife, as a trum 
pet 

And of the same metal, said the trum- 
peter, as you hear by its sneezing. 

*Tls as soft as a flute, said she. 

— ^Tis brass, said the trumpeter. 

— ^'Tis a pudding's end, said his wife. 

I tell thee again, said the trumpeter, *tis 
a brazen nose. 

m know the bottom of it, said the trum 
peter's wife, for I will touch it with my 
finger before I sleep. 

The stranger's mule moved on at so slow 
a rate, that he heard every word of the 
dispute, not only betwixt the sentinel and 
the drummer, but betwixt the trumpeter 
and the trumpeter's wife. 

No ! said he, dropping his reins upon his 
mule's neck, and laying both his hands upon 
his breast, the one over the other in a saint- 
like position (his mule going on easily all 
the time) No ! said he, looking up, — I am 
not such a debtor to the world, — slandered 
and disappointed as I have been,— as to 

give it that conviction : ^no! said he, my 

nose shall never be touched whilst Heaven 

gives me strength ^To do whati said a 

burgomaster's wife. 

The stranger took no notice of tl.e burgo 
master's wife ; — he was making a vow to 
Saint Nicholas; which done, having im 
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Mgligenter pqwndit tcinaoM, koto gradu 
proceoBt per plateam Argentorati latam 
%IMB td diT«noriiim tempb ez tdvenum 
dacit 



Pereprinuf molo desoendens itabulo in- 
dudi, et fnantimm inferri joaBit ; qui apertft 
et ooocineis Bericis femorabilia extractiB 
com argento laeiniato ncfi(«|M«rl, his seae 
induit, atatimque, acmad in inanu, ad fbmm 
deambakTit 



Quod ubi peregrinoa eaaet ingreaaoa, oxo- 
nm tobicinia obviam euntem aapidt; iUioo 
crniaiii flectit, metueoa ne naaua auoa ez- 
ploraretur, atque ad diveraoriuro, re gio aa ua 
eat— «xuit ae veatibiia; braccaa oocdneaa 
aericaa mantice impoauit mulumque edud 
juaait 

Franoofartaiii profidaoor, ait ille, et Ar- 
gentoratem quatuor abhinc hebdoroadia re- 
▼ertar. 

Bene coraati hoe jumentoml (ait) muli 
fkdem mana demulcena-Hne» manticam- 
que meam, plua aezcentia mille paaaibiia 
portavit 



Looga via eat! reepondit hospea^ niai 
pltirimum eaaet negotiL — EnimTenn ait 
peregrinna, a Naaorum Promootorio redivi, 
et naaan apedoauaunimit egr^^inaiaaiinuni* 
que qoem unqnam qaiaqnam aortitoa eat^ 
aoquiaiTL 

Dum peregrinua bane rniram ratioiieni 
de aeipao reddit, hoapea et ozor ejua» ocolia 
intentia, peregrini naaom oootemplantnr 
-^»Per aanctoa aanetaaque omneiLAit hoa- 
pitia uxor, naaia duodecim maxinuf in toto 
Argentorato major eat I e a t ne, ait ilia mariti 
m aurem inauaurrana^ ooone eat naaua pn^ 
frandia? 



croeaed hia anna with the aame aolemuitf 
with whidi he croeaed them, he took up 
the reina of hia bridle with hia left hand^ 
and putting hia right hand into hia boaom, 
with hia admitar hanging looaelj to the 
wriat of it, he rode on, aa alowlj aa one fixit 
of the mule could fbUow another, through 
the principal atreeta of Stiaabnig, till chance 
brought 1dm to the great inn in the market* 
place, over-againat the church. 

The moment the atranger ali^ted, he 
ordered hia mule to be led into the atable» 
and hia doak-bag to be brought in; they 
opening, and taking out of it hia crimaoo* 
aatin breechea, with a ailver-fHnged — (ap- 
pendage to them, whieh I dare not trana- 
late}-— he put hia breechea, with hia fringed 
cod^eee on, and finrthwith, with hia abort 
admitar in hia hand^ walked out to the 
grand parada 

The atranger had juat taken three tum4 
upon the parade, when he perceived the 
trumpeter*a wife at the oppoaite aide of it ; 
— ao taming abort, in pain leat hia noee 
ahould be attempted, he inatantly went 
back to hiainn, — undreeaed himaelf, packed 
up hia crimaon-eatin breechea, dta in hia 
doak-bag, and called for hia mule. 

I am going forwarda, aaid the atranger, 
for Frankfort— and ahall be back at Straa- 
burg thia day month. 

I hope, continued the atranger, atroking 
down the fiice of hia mule with hia left 
hand aa he waa going to mount it, that joa 
have been kind to thia faithful alave of 
mine: — it haa carried me and my doak- 
bag, continued he, tapping the mttle*a backy 
above aiz hundred leaguea. 

*Tia a long journey. Sir, replied the 

maater of the inn« — unleaa a man haa- great 
buaineaa.— Tut! tut! aaid the atranger, 
I have been at the Promontory of Noaea; 
and have got me one of the goodlieat and 
jdlieat, thank Heaven, that erer fell to a 
aingle man*a lot 

Whilat the atranger waa giving thia odd 
account of himaelf, the maater of the inn 
and hia wife kept both their eyea fized fbU 

upon the atranger*a noae. By Saint Ra* 

dagunda, aaid the inn-keeper'a wife to her- 
ael( there ia more of it than in any doien 
of the largeat noaea put together in aU 
Straaburg! Ia it not, aaid abe, whiapering 
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Dolus inest, aDime ml, ait ho8pe»— naBOs 
estfalsufl. 

Venis est, respondit uxor. 

£x abiete factus est, ait iUe, terebinthi- 
iiimi olet — 

Carbiinculus inest, ait uxor. 

Mortuus est nasus, respondit hospes. 

Vivus est, ait ilia,— et si ipsa vivam, tan- 

Votom feci sancto Nicolao, ait peregn- 
nus, nasum meum intactum fore usque ad 
— Quodnam texnpus? illico respondit ilia. 



Minimd tangetur, inquit ille (manibus in 
pectus oompositis) usque ad illam horam 

— Quam horam ? ait ilia ^Nullam, n 

DQodit peregrinus, donee pervenio ad — 

Quern locum,— obsecrol ait ilia Pere- 

grinus nil respondens mulo conscenso dis- 
eeisit 



her husband in his ear, is it not a noble 
nosel 

'Tis an imposture, my dear, said the mas- 
ter of the inn ; — *tis a false nose. 

*Tis a true nose, said his wife. 

*Tis made of fir-tree, said he ; I smoll 
the turpentine.-^— 

'Fhere^s a pimple on it, said she. 

*Tis a dead nose, replied the inn-keeper. 

*Tis a live nose ; and if I am alive my- 
self said the inn-keeper*s wife, I will 
touch it 

I have made a vow to St Nicholas this 
day, said the stranger, that my nose shall 

not be touched till . Here the stranger, 

suspending his voice, looked up. ^Till 

wheni said she hastily. 

It never shall be touched, said he, clasp- 
ing his hands and bringing them close to 

his breast, till that hour What hourl 

cried the inn-keeper*s wif&— ^Never ! — 
never! said the stranger, never till I am 
got— For Heaven*s sake, into what place ? 
said she. T he stranger rode away 

without saying a word. 

The stranger had not got half a league 
on his way towards Frankfort, before all the 
city of Strasburg was in an uproar about 
his nose. The Compline bells were just 
ringing, to call the Strasburgers to their de- 
votions, and shut up the duties of the day 
in prayer;— no soul in all Strasburg heard 
'em, — the city was like a swarm of bees, — 
men, women, and children, (the Compline 
bells tinkling all the time) flying here and 
there, — in at one door and out at another, — 
this way and that way, — ^long ways and 
cross ways, — up one street, down another 
street, — ^in at this alley, out at that; did 
you see it? did yxi see iti did you see it? 

O! did you see it?^ who saw it? who 

did see it? for mercy's sake, who saw it? 

Alack-a-day! I was at vespers! — ^I was 
washing, I was starching, I was scouring, 

I was quilting. God help me ! I never 

saw it — ^I never touch'd it ! — ^would I had 
been a sentinel, a bandy-legg'd drummer, a 
trumpe^, a trumpeter's wife, was the gen* 
eral aj and lamentation in every street 
and cofner of Strasburg. 

Whilst all this confusion and disorder 
triumphed throughout the great city (f 
Stnsboig, was the oourteous stranger going 
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oo as gently upon his mule, in his way to 
Frankfort, as if he had no concern at all in 

the affair, talking all the way he rode 

id broken sentences, sometimes to his mule, 
—sometimes to himself — sometimes to his 
Julia. 

O Julia, my lovely Julia; — nay, I cannot 
«top to let thee bUe that thistle : — ^that ever 
tlie suspected tongue of a rival should have 
robbed me of enjoyment when I was upon 

the point of tasting it ! 

^Pugh ! — *tis nothing but a thistle — 

never mind it; — ^thou shalt have a better 
■upper at night 

Banished from my country, — my 

friends, — ^from thee. 

Poor devil, thou*rt sadly tired with thy 

journey ! Come, get on a little faster, 

— there's nothing in my cloak-bag but two 
shirts, — a crimson-satin pair of breeches, — 

and a fringed Dear Julia ! 

^But why to Frankfort?— is it that 

there is a hand unfelt, which secretly is 
conducting me through these meanders and 
unsuspected tracts ? 

— -Stumbling! by Saint Nicholas, every 
step I — Why, at this rate, we shall be all 

night in getting in 

^To happiness ;— or am I to be the 

•port of fortune and slander 1 — destined to 

be driven forth unconvicted, unheard, 

untouchM ; — if so, why did I not stay at 

Strasburg, where justice — but I had sworn ! 
Come, thou shalt drink — to St Nicholas— 

O Julia ! What dost thou prick up thy 

ears at ? — ^*tis nothing but a man, &c 

The stranger rode on communing in this 
manner with his mule and Julia, — ^till he 
arrived at his inn, where, as soon as he ar- 
rived, he alighted ; — saw his mule, as he 
nad promised it, taken good care of, — took 
off his cloak-bag, with his crimson-satin 
breeches, &c. in it,— called for an omelet 
fi)r his supper, went to his bed about twelve 
oVlocL and in ^ve minutes fell fast asleep. 
It was about the same hour when the 
lumult in Strasburg being abated for that 
night, — the Strasburgers had all got quietly 
into their beds, — ^but not like the stranger, 
for the rest either of their muids or bodies; 
Queen Mab, like an elf as she was, had 
taken the stranger's nose, and, without re- 
duction of its bulk, had that night been at 
ine pains of slitting and dividing it into as 



many noses of different cuts and fashions, 
as there were heads in Strasburg to hold 
them. The abbess of Quedlingberg, who^ 
with the four great dignitaries of her chap- 
ter, the prioress, the deaness, the sub> 
chantress, and senior-canoness, had that 
week come to Strasburg, to consult the 
university upon a case of conscience relating 
to their placket-holes, — was ill all the night 
The courteous stranger's nose had got 
perched upon the top of the pineal gland of 
her brain, and made such rousing work in 
the fancies of the four great dignitaries of 
her chapter, they could not get a wink of 
sleep the whole night through for it;— 
there was no keeping a limb still amongst 
them : — in short, they got up like so many 
gliosts. 

The penitentiaries of the third order of 
Saint Francis, — the nuns of Mount Calvary, 
— ^the Pnemonstratenses, — the Clunienses?*, 
— ^the Carthusians, — and all the severer or- 
ders of nuns who lay that night in blankets 
or hair-cloth, were still in a worse condition 
than the abbess of Quedlingberg ; — by tum- 
bling and tossing, and tossing and tumbling 
from one side of their beds to the other, the 
whole night long ; — ^the several sisterhoods 
had scratched and maulM themsolves all to 
death ; — they got out of their beds almost 
flay*d alive;— every body thought Saint 
Anthony had visited them for probation 
with his fire; — they had never once, in 
short, shut their eyes the whole night long 
from vespers to matins. 

The nuns of Saint Ursula acted the 
wisest ; — they never attempted to go to bed 
at all 

The dean of Strasburg, the prebendaries, 
the capitulars and domiciliars (capitularlj 
assembled in the morning to consider the 
case of butter'd buns) all wished they had 
followed the nuns of Saint Ursula's ex« 
ample. 

In the hurry and confusion every thing 
had been in the night before, the bakers liad 
all forgot to lay their leaven, — there were 
no butter'd buns to be had for breakfast in 
all Strasburg: — the whole close of the 
cathedral was in one eternal commotion : — 



* Hafen 8lawk«BlM^iM meant the BenedietUM 
nuni of CloAjr, fbundod in tlie year 040, bj Odo, abb« 
de Claoj. 
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s*ich a cause of restlesBnen and disquietude, 
and such a tealous inquiry into the cause 
of that reet^esBoess, had never happened in 
Strasburg, since Martin Luther, with his 
doctrines, had turned the city upside down. 

If the stranger's nose took this liberty of 
Jirusting himself thus into the dishes* of 
religious orders, &/u what a carnival did 
his nose make of it in those of the laity! — 
'tis more than my pen, worn to the stump 
as it is, has power to describe ; though, I 
acknowledge, (cries Slawkenbergius, with 
more gaiety of thought than I could have 
expected from him) that there is many a 
good simile now subsisting in the world 
which might give my countrymen some 
idea of it ; but at the close of such a folio as 
this, wrote for their sakes, and in which I 
have spent the greatest part of my life, — 
though I own to them the simile is in being, 
yet would it not be unreasonable in them to 
expect I should have either time or inclina^ 
tion to search fi>r iti Let it suffice to say, 
that the riot and disorder it occasioned in 
the Strasburgers* fantasies was so general, 
—such an overpowering mastership had it 
got of all the faculties of the Strasburgers* 
minds, — so many strange things, with equal 
confidence on all sides, and with equal 
eloquence in all places^ were spoken and 
sworn to concerning it, that turned the 
whole stream of all diBCOurse and wonder 
towards it ; every soul, good and bad, — ^rich 
^pd poor, — ^learned and unlearned, — doctor 
and student, — ^mistress and maid, — gentle 
and simple, — ^nun*s flesh and woman*s flesh, 
in Strasburg, spent their time in hearing* 
tidings about it ;— every eye in Strasburg 
languished to see it;— every finger,— «very 
thumb in Strasburg, — burned to touch it 

Now what might add, if any thing may 
a thought necessary to add, to so vehement 
a desire, was this, — that the sentinel, the 
bandy-legg*d drummer, the trumpeter, the 
trumpeter*s wife, the burgomaster to widow, 
the master of the inn, and the master of the 
um*s wife, how widely soever they all dif> 
tmd every one fixm another in their testi- 



* Mr. Bhandy^t oonplimenta to ontora,— it very 
MMible that BlawkenbergiiM hu liere chanfed hii 
metaphor,— which he it very foilty of;— that, at a 
CrmiMlator, Mr. Shandy liaa all aloiif done what he 
•oold to makr him Mick to iu-^ that hen *twaa 



monies and descriptions of the stranger's 
nose, — they all agreed together in two 
points, — namely, that he was gone to Frank- 
fort, and would not return to Strasburg till 
that day month; and secondly, whether his 
nose was true or false, that the strange? 
himself was one of the most perfect para- 
gons of beauty, — ^the fittest made man, — 
the most genteel !^-the most generous of 
his purse, — the most courteous in his car^ 
riage, that had ever entered the gates of 
Stradmrg ; — ^that as he rode, with his scimi- 
tar slung loosely to his wrist, through the 
streets, — and walked with his crimson-satin 
breeches across the parade, — ^*twas with so 
sweet an air of careless modesty, and so 
manly withal, — as would have put the 
heart in jeopardy (had his nose not stood in 
his way) of every virgin who had cast her 
eyes upon him. 

I call not upon that heart which is a 
stranger to the throbs and yearnings of cu- 
riosity, so excited, to justify the abbess of 
Quedlingberg, the prioress, the deaness, 
and sub-chantress, for sending at noon^y 
for the trumpeter's wife : she went through 
the streets of Strasburg with her husband's 
trumpet in her hand, — the best apparatus 
the straitness of the time would allow her, 
for the illustration of her theory, — she staid 
no longer than three days. 

The sentinel and the bandy-legg*d drum- 
mer I — nothing on this side of old Athens 
could equal them ! they read their lectures 
under the city-gates to comers and goers, 
with all the pomp of a Chrysippus and a 
' Grantor in their porticoes. 

The master of the inn, with his ostler on 
his left hand, read his also in the same 
style, — ^under the portico or gateway of his 
stable-yard ; — ^his wife, hers more privately 
in a back room. All flocked to their l?c« 
tures; not promiscuously, — ^but to this or 
that, as is ever the way, as fiiith and credu- 
lity marshaird them. In a word, each Stras- 
burgercame crowding for intelligence ;^- 
and every Strasburger had the intelligence 
he wanted. 

Tis worth remarking, for the benefit of 
all demoDstrstors in natural philosophy, &c. 
that as soon as the trumpeter's wife had 
finished the abbess of Qu^lingberg*s pri- 
vate lecture, and had begun to read in pub- 
lic, which she did upon a stool in tne middle 
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of the firreat parade,— ehe incommoded the 
other demonstrators mainly, by gaining in- 
continently the most fashionable part of the 

city of Strasburg for her auditory. But 

when a demonstrator in philosophy (cries 
Slawkenbergius) has a trumpet for an ap- 
paratus, pray what rival in science can 
pretend to be heard besides himi 

Whilst the unlearned, through these con- 
duits of intelligence, were all busied in 
getting down to the bottom of the well, 

where Tritth keeps her little court, 

were the learned in their way as busy in 
pumping her up through the conduits of 
dialect induction ;— they concerned them- 
selves not with facts, — they reasoned.— 

Not one profession had thrown more light 
upon this subject than the Faculty, — ^had 
not all their disputes about it run into the 
affair of wens and (edematous swellings, 
they could not keep clear of them for their 
bloods and souls. — ^The stranger*s nose had 
nothing to do either with wens or oedema- 
tous swellings. 

It was demcmstrated, however, very satis- 
factorily, that such a ponderous mass of 
heterogeneous matter could not be con- 
Ifested and conglomerated to the nose, 
whilst the infant was in utero, without d 
Btroying the statical balance of the fcetus, 
and throwing it plump upon its head nine 
months before the time. — 

^The opponents granted the theory ; 

— they denied the consequences. 

And if a suitable provision of veins, arte- 
ries, &C. said they, was not laid in, for the 
due nourishment of such a nose, in the very 
first Btamina and rudiments of its formation, 
before it came into the world (bating the 
case of wens), it could not regularly grow 
and be sustained afterwards. 

This was all answered by a dissertation 
npon nutriment, and the efiect which nu- 
triment had in extending the vessels ; and< 
in the increase and prolongation of the 
muscular parts of the greatest growth and 
expansion imaginable. — ^In the triumph of 
which theory, they went so far as to aflSrm, 
That there was no cause in nature why a 
nose should not grow to the size of the man 
himsel£ 

The respondents satisfied the world this 
•vent could never happen to them so long 
as a man had but ooe stomach and one pair 
P 



of lungs :— for the stomach, said they, being 
the only organ destined for the reception 
of food, and turning it into chyle, and thu 
lungs the only engine of sanguificaticm,—- 
it could possibly work off no more than 
what the appetite brought it: or, admitting 
the possibility of a man's overloading his 
stomach, nature had set bounds however to 
his lungs, — ^the engine was of a determined 
size and strength, and could elaborate but 
a certain quantity in a given time ; — that 
is, it could produce just as much blood tm 
was sufficient for one single man, and ntf 
more; so that, if there was as much nose 
as man, — ^they proved a mortification must 
necessarily ensue ; and forasmuch as there 
could not be a support for both, that the 
nose must either fall off from the man, or 
the man inevitably fall off from his nose. 

Nature accommodates herself to these 
emergencies, cried the opponents, — else 
what do you say to the case of a whole 
stomach, — a whole pair of lungs, and but 
halfn. man, when both his legs have been 
unfortunately shot off? 

He dies of a plethora, said they,— or 
must spit blood, and in a fortnight or three 
weeks go off in a consumption. 

It happens otherwise, replied the 

opponents. 

It ought not, said they. 

The more curious and intimate inquirers 
after Nature and her doings, though they 
went hand in hand a good way together, 
yet they all divided about the nose at last, 
almost as much as the Faculty itself. 

They amicably laid it down, that there 
was a just and geometrical arrangement 
and proportion of the several parts of the 
human frame to its several destinations, 
offices, and functions, which could' not be 
transgressed but within certain limits; — 
that Nature, though she sported, — she 
sported within a certain circle, — and they 
could not agree about the diameter of it 

The logicians stuck much closer to the 
point before them than any of the rlasses 
of the liieraH ; — they began and ended with 
the word Nose ; and had it not been for a 
petUio principiij which one of the ablest ot' 
them ran his head against in the beginnmg 
of the combat, the whole controversy had 
been settled at once. 

A nose, argued the logician^ GaiiiK(t.\^Ntmi 
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without bldod, — and not only blood, — ^but 
blood circulatin|r in it to supply the phe- 
nomenon with a succession of dropo— (a 
Btream being but a quicker succession of 

drops, that is included, said he.) Now 

death, continued the logician, being nothing 
but the stagnation of the blood,^— — 

I deny the definition :— death Is the sepa- 
ration of the soul from the body^ said his 

antagonist ^Then ^e don't agree about 

our weapons, said the logician. ^Then 

there is an end of the dispute, replied the 
antagonist 

The civilians were still more concise 
what they offered being more in the nature 
of a decree — ^than a dispute. 

Such a monstrous nose, said they, had it 
been a true nose, could not possibly have 
been sufiTered in civil society ; — and if false, 
to impose upon society with such false signs 
and tokens, was a still greater violation of 
its rights, and must have had still U 
mercy shown it 

The only objection to this was, that if it 
proved any thing, it proved the stranger's 
nose was neither true nor false. 

This left room for the controversy to go 
on. It was maintained by the advocates of 
the ecclesiastical court, that there was no- 
thing to inhibit a decree, since the stranger 
ex mero motu had confessed he had been 
at the Promontory of Noses, and had got 

one of the goodliest, &,c. &c. To this 

it was answered. It was impossible there 
should be such a place as the Promontory 
of Noses, and the learned be ignorant where 
it lay. The commissary of the Bishop of 
Strasburg undertook the advocates' part, 
explained this matter in a treatise upon 
proverbial phrases, showing them, that the 
Promontory of Noses was a mere allegoric 
■expression, importing no more than that 
nature had given him a long nose: in proof 
of which, with great learning, he cited the 
underwritten authories,*" which had decided 
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the point incontestably, had it not appeareo 
that a dispute about some franchises of dear 
and chapter-lands, had been determined b} 
it nineteen years before. 

It happened, — ^I must not say unluckil} 
for Truth, because they were giving her § 
lift another way in so doing, that the twc 
universities of Strasburg, — the Lutheran 
founded in the year 1538, by Jacobus Stur 
mi us, counsellor of the senate, — and the 
Popish, founded by Leopold, archduke of 
Austria, were, during all this time, employ- 
ing the whole depth of their knowledge 
(except just what the afiair of the abbess 
of Quedlingberg's placket-holes required) 
— in determining the point of Martin Lu- 
ther's damnation. 

The Popish doctors had undertaken to 
demonstrate, d priori, that ftom the nece9> 
sary influence of the planets on the twenty- 
second day of October, 1483, — when the 
moon was in the twelfUi house, Jupiter, 
Mars, and Venus in the third ; the Sun, Sat- 
urn, and Mercury, all got together in the 
fourth ; — that he must in course, and una- 
voidably, be a damn'd man; and that his 
doctrines, by a direct corollary, must be 
damn'd doctrines too. 

By inspection into his horoscope, where 
five planets were in coition all at once with 
Scorpio "^ (in reading this, my father would 
always shake his head) in the ninth house, 
which the Arabians allotted to religion, — it 
appeared that Martin Luther did not care* 
one stiver about the matter: — and that, 
from the horoscope directed to the conjunc- 
tion of Mars-rthey made it plain likewise 
he must die cursing and blaspheming; — 
with the blast of which his soul (being 



Scrip. Argentoratent. de Antiq. Eec. in Epiec Archiv 
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iteepM in guilt) sailed before the wind In 
the lake ot heU-fire. 

The little objection of the Lutheran doc- 
tors to this, was, that it must certainly be 
the soul of another man, bom October 22, 
*83, which was forced to sail down before 
the wind in that manner, — inasmuch as it 
appeared from the register of Islaben, in the 
county of Mansfelt, that Luther was not 
Dom m the year 1483, but in 84 ; and not 
on the 22d day of October, but on the 10th 
of November, the eve of Martinmas-day, 
&om whence he had the name of Martin. 

[ ^I must break off my translation for 

a moment ; for, if I did not, I know I should 
no more be able to shut my eyes in bed, than 
the abbess of Quedlingberg. — ^It is to tell 
the reader, that my father never read this 
passage of Slawkenbergius to my uncle 
Toby, but with triumph, — not over my un- 
cle Toby, for he never opposed him in it, — 
but over the whole world. 

Now you see, brother Toby, he would 
say, looking up, '* that Christian names are 
•♦ not such indifferent things ;" — ^had Luther 
here been called by any other name but 
Martin, he would have been damn*d to all 
eternity ; — ^not that I look upon Martin, he 
would add, as a good name, — far from it, — 
*ti8 something better than a neutral, and 
but a little ; — ^yet, little as it is, you see it 
was of some service to him. 

My father knew the weakness of this 
prop to his hypothesis, as well as the best 
logician could show him, — ^yet so strange 
is the weakness of man at the same time, 
as it fell in his way, he could not for his life 
but make use of it; and it was certainly for 
this reason that though there are many sto- 
ries in Hafen Slawkenbergius*s Decades 
full as entertaining as this I am translating, 
yet there is not one amongst them which 
my &ther read over with half the delight ; 
— it flattered two of his strangest hypotheses 
together, — his Names and his Noses. — ^I 
will be bold to say, he might have read all 
the books in the Alexandrian Library, had 
not fate taken other care of them, and not 
have met with a book or passage in one, 
which hit two' such nails as these upon the 
head at one stroke.] 

The two universities of Strasburg were 
fiard tugging at this afiair of Luther's navi- 
gation The Protestant doctors had demon- 



strated, that he had not sailed right before 
the wind, as the Popish doctors had pretend- 
ed ; and as every one knew there was no 
sailing full in the teeth of it, — they were 
going to settle, in case he had sailed, hoM 
many points he was off; whether Martin had 
doubled the Cape, or had fallen upon a lee- 
shore ; and no doubt, as it was an inquiry of 
much edification, at least to those who un • 
derstood this sort <)f navigation, they had 
gone on with it in spite of the size of the 
stranger's nose, had not the size of die 
stranger's' nose drawn off the attention of 
the world from what they were about : — it 
was their business to follow. ^ 

The abbess of Quedlingberg and her four 
dignitaries were no stop ; for the enormity 
of the stranger's nose running full as much 
in their fancies as their case of conscience, 
— the affair of their placket-holes kept cold • 
in a word, the printers were ordered to 
distribute their types: — all controversies 
dropp'd. 

Twas a square cap with a silver tassel 
upon the crown of it — to a nut-shell, — to 
have guessed on which side of the nose the 
two universities would split 

*Tis above reason, cried the doctors on 
one side. 
'Tis below reason, cried the others. 
'Tis faith, cried one. 
'Tis a fiddle-stick, said the other. 
'Tis possible, cried the one. 
'Tis impossible, said the other. 
Grod's power is infinite, cried the Nosari- 
ans ; he can do any thing. 

He can do nothing, .eplied the Antinosa- 
rians, which implies contradictions. 

He can make matter think, said the No- 
sarians. 

M certainly as you can make a velvet 
cap out of a sow's ear, replied the Antino- 
sarians. 
He cannot make two and two five, replied 

the Popish doctors. 'Tis false, said the 

other opponents. 

Infinite power is infinite power, said ^ba 
doctors who maintained the reality of the 
nose. — ^It extends only to all possible things, 
replied the Lutherans. 

By God in Heaven, cried the Popish do^ 
tors, he can make a nose, if he thinks lit, sm 
big as the steeple of Strasburg. 
Now the Bteeplf of Strasburg being ths 
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taggeeH and die tallest church-steeple to be 
seen in the vbole world, the Antinosarians 
denied riiat a nose of 575 geometrical feet in 
length, could be worn, at least by a middle- 
8iz*d man. — ^The Popish doctors swore it 
could: — the Lutheran doctors said No; — ^it 
could not 

This at once started a new dispute, which 
they pursued a great way, upon the extent 
and limitation of the moral and natural at- 
tributes of God. — ^That controversy led them 
naturally into Thomas Aquinas ; and Thomas 
Aquinas to the DeviL 

The stranger's nose was no more heard 
of in the dispute ; — ^it just served as a frigate, 
to Hunch them into the gulf of school di- 
vinity, — and then they all sailed before the 
wind. 

Heat is in proportion to the want of true 
knowledge. 

The controversy about the attributes, &c. 
mstead of coolkg, on the contrary had in- 
flamed the Strasburgers* imaginations to a 
most inordinate degree. — The less they un- 
derstood of the matter, the greater was their 
wonder about it ; — they were left in all the 
distresses of desire unsatisfied, — saw their 
doctors, the ParchmerUarians, the Brassa- 
rianSf the T^rpentarians^ on one side,— 
the Popish doctors on the other, like Pan 
tagruel and his companions in quest of the 
oracle of the bottle, all embarked out of 
sight 

^The poor Strasburgers left upon the 

beach! 

What was to be done ! — ^No delay ; 

*-the uproar increased,— «very one in dis- 
order, — the city-gates set open. 

Unfortunate Strasburgers ! was there in 
the store-house of nature, — ^was there in the 
lumber-rooms of learning, — was there in 
the great arsenal of chance, one single en- 
gine left WKlrawn forth to torture your cu- 
riosities, and stretch your desires, which 
was not pointed uy the hand of Fate to play 
upon your hearts ? — ^I dip not my pen into 
ray ink to excuse the surrender of yourselves, 
— ^*tis to write your panegyric Show me a 
city so macerated with expectation, — who 
neither eat, or drank, or slept, or prayed, or 
hearkened to the calls either of religion or 
nature, for seven-and-twenty days together, 
vho could have held out one day longer I 



On the twenty-eighth the courteous stran- 
ger had promised to return to Strasburg. 

Seven thousand coaches (Slawkenbergiuf 
must certainly have made some mistake in 
his numerical characters) 7000 coaches, — 
15,000 single-horse chairs, — ^20,000 wag- 
ons, crowded as full as they could all hold 
with senators, counsellors, S3mdic8, — be- 
guines, widows, wives, virgins, canons, con- 
cubines, all in their coaches : — ^The abbess 
of Quedlingberg, with the prioress, the 
deaneas, and subchantress, leading the pro- 
cession in one coach, and the dean of Stras- 
burg, with the four great dignitaries of his 
chapter, on her left hand, — the rest follow- 
ing higglety-pigglety as they could ; some 
on horseback, — some on foot, — some led, 
some driven, some down the Rhine, — some 
this way, — some that,— aU set out at sun- 
rise to meet the courteous stranger on the 
road. 

Haste we now towards the catastrophe 
of my tale, — ^I say catastrophe Scries Slaw- 
kenbergius) inasmuch as a tale, with parts 
rightly disposed, not only rejoiceth (gaudet) 
in the Catastrophe and Peripeitia of a 
DRAMA, but rejoiceth moreover in all the 
essential and integrant parts of it ; — it has 
its Protasis^ Epitasis, Catattasitt its Ca' 
tastrophe^ or Peripeitia, growing one out 
of the other in it, in the order Aristotle first 
planted them,— without which a tale had 
better never be told at all, says Slawken- 
bergius, but be kept to a man's self 

In all my ten tales, in all my ten decades, 
have I, Slawkenbergius, tied down every 
tale of them as tightly to this rule, as I havo 
done this of the stranger and his nose. 

— From his first parley with the sentinel, 
to his leaving the city of Strasburg, after 
pulling off his crimson-satin pair of breeches, 
is the Protasis or first entrance, — where 
the characters of the Persona Dramatis 
are just touched in, and the subject slightly 
begun. 

The Epitasis, wherein the action is more 
fully entered upon and heightened, till it 
arrives at' its state or height, called the 
Catastasis, and which usually takes up the 
2nd and 3d act, is included within that busy 
period of my tale, betwixt the first night's 
uproar about the nose, to the conclusion of 
the trumpeter's wife's lectures upon it m 
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the middle of the grand parade ; and from 
the first embarking of the learned in the 
dispute, — to the doctors* finallysailing away, 
and leaving the Strashurgers upon the beach 
in distress, is the Caiastans^ or the ripen- 
ing of the incidents and passions for their 
oorsting forth in the fifUi act 

This commences with the setting out of 
the Strashurgers on the Frankfort road, and 
terminates in unwinding the labyrinth and 
bringing the hero out of a state of agita- 
tion (as Aristotle calls it) to a state of rest 
and quietness. 

This, says Hafen Slawkenbergius, con- 
stitutes the Catastrophe or Peripeitia of 
my tale }— «nd that is the part of it I am 
going to relate. 

We left the stranger behind the curtain 
asleep: — he enters now upon the stage. 

-—What dost thou prick up thy ears at? 
— *tis nothing but a man upon a horse ; was 
the last word the stranger uttered to his 
mule. It was not proper then to tell the 
reader that the mule took his master's word 
lor it; and without any more (/f or and$^ 
let the traveller and his horse pass by. 

The traveller was hastening with all 
diligence to get to Strasburg that night 
What a fool am I, said the traveller to him- 
self when he had rode about a league fur- 
ther, to think of getting into Strasburg this 
night ! — Strasburg ! — ^the great Strasbuig ! 
— Strasburg, the capital of all Alsatia! Stras- 
burg, an imperial city ! Strasburg, a sove- 
reign state ! Strasburg, garrisoned with five 
thousand of the best troops in all thfi world ! 
— Alas ! if I was at the gates of Strasburg 
this moment, I could not gain admittance 
into it fi>r a ducat, — nay, a ducat and a half; 
— ^*tis too much, — better go back to the last 
inn I have passed, — than lie I know not 
where,— HMT give I know not what The 
traveller, as he made these reflections in 
his mind, turned his horse's head about, 
and three minutes after the stranger had 
been conducted into his chamber, he arrived 
dt the same inn. 

«— — We have bacon in the house, said 
the host, and bread ; — and till eleven o'clock 
this night had three eggs in it;— but a 
stranger, who arrived an hour ago, has had 
them dressed into an omelet, and we have 
nothing. — 

A^as! said the traveller, haiassed as I 



am, I want nothing but a bed.—— I have 
one as soft as is in Alsatia, said the host 

—The stranger, continued he, should 
have slept in it, for 'tis my best bed, but 
upon the score of his nose.— He has gof 

a defluxion, said the traveller. ^Not that 

I know cried the host — ^But 'tis a camp-bed; 
and Jacinta, said he, looking towards the 
maid, imagined there was not room in it to 
turn his nose in.*— Why bo, cried the trav- 
eller, starting back. ^It is so long a nose, 

replied the host ^The traveller fixed his 

ejres upon Jacinta, then upon the ground, 
— ^kneeled upon his right knee, had just got 

his hand laid upon his breast ^Trifle not 

with my anxiety, said he, rising up again. 

^Tis no trifle, said Jacinta, 'tb the most 

glorious nose! ^The traveller fell upon 

his knee again, — laid his hand upon his 
breast, — ^then, said he, looking up to heaven, 
thou hast conducted me to the end of my 
pilgrimage, — ^'Tis Diega 

The traveller was the brother of Julia, 
so often invoked that night by the stranger 
as he rode fix>m Strasburg upon his mule ; 
and was come, on her part, in quest of him. 
He had accompanied his sister from Valladolid 
across the P3rrennean mountains through 
France, and had many an entangled skein 
to wind off hi pursuit of hinn through the 
many meanders and abrupt turnings of a 
lover's thorny tracks. 

Julia had sunk under it,— and had 
not been able to get a step farther than to 
Lyons, where, with the many disquietodes 
of a tender heart, which all talk oC — but 
few feel, — she sicken'd, but had just strength 
to write a letter to Diego; and having con- 
jured her brother never to see her fiice till 
he had found him out, and put the letter into 
his hands, Julia took to her bed. 

Femandea (for that was her brother's 
name) — though the camp-bed was as soft as 
any one in Alsace, yet he could not shut 
his ejres in it— As soon as it was day, he 
rose; and hearing Diego was risen too, he 
entered his chamber and discharged His 
sister's oommirsion. 

The letter was as follows: 
•«Seig. Dnoo, 

** Whether my suspicions of your nosf 
** were justly excited or not, — ^'tis not now 
'*to inquire; — it is enough I have not hao 
'* firmness to put them to farther trial 
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** HiiW could I know so little of myself, 
*when I ient my duenna to forbid your 
** coming more under my lattice 1 or how 
'* could I know so little of you, Diego, as to 
** imagine you would have staid one day in 
** Valladolid to have given ease to my doubts! 
^-^Was I to be abandoned, Diego, because 
•« I was deceived ? or was it kind to take 
^ me at my word, whether my suspicions 
** were just or no, and leave me, as you did, 
**a prey to much uncertainty and sorrow? 

" In what manner Julia has resented this, 
"—my brother, when he puts this letter 
''into your hands, will tell you; he will 
** tell you in how few moments she repented 
**of the rash message she had sent you, — 
** in what frantic haste she flew to her lat- 
" tice, and how many days and nights to- 
*'gether she leaned immovably upon her 
"elbow, looking through it towards the 
" way which Diego was wont to come. 

"He will tell you, when she heard of 
" your departure, — ^how her spirits deserted 
"her, how her heart sickenM, — how pite- 
" ously she mourned, — how low she hung 
"her head. O Diego! how manv weary 
" steps has my brother's pity led me by the 
" hand languishing to trace out yours ! how 
" far has desire carried me beyond strength ! 
" — and how ofl have I fainted by the way, 
" and sunk into his arms, with only power 
" to cry out, — O my Diego ! 

" If the gentleness of your carriage has 
" not belied your heart, you will fly to me 
" almost as fast as you fled from me :-^aste 
" as you will, — ^you will arrive but to see 
" me expire. — ^*Tis a bitter draught, Diego ; 
" but oh ! 'tis embittered still more by dying 
•*un /" 

She could proceed no farther. 

SlawkenbergiuB supposes the word in- 
tended wta unconvinced ; but her strength 
would not enable her to finish her letter. 

The heart of the courteous Diego over- 
flowed as he read the letter : — ^he ordered 
his mule forthwith and Fernandez's horse 
to be saddled ; and as no vent in prose is 
u^ual to that of poetry in such conflicts, 
——chance, which as often directs us to 
remedies as to disease$, having thrown a 
piece of charcoal into the window, — ^Diego 
availed himself of it; and, whilst the ostler 
«*n8 getting ready his mule, he eased his 
jund against the wall as fi>llows: 



Harsh and untuneful are the notes of love 
Unless my Julia strikes the key, 

Her hand alone can touch the parU 
Whose dulcet move- 
ment charms the heart, 

And governs all the man with sympa- 
thetic swa/. 

2d. 

O Julia! 

The lines were very natural, — for they 
were nothing at all to the purpose, says 
Slawkenbergius, and 'tis a pity there were 
no more of them ; but whether it was that 
Seig. Diego was slow in composing verses, 
—or the ostler quick in saddling mules, — is 
not averred; certain it was, that Diego's 
mule and Fernandez's horse were ready at 
the door of the iim before Diego was ready 
for his second stanza ; so, without staying 
to finish his ode, they both mounted, sallied 
forth, passed the Rhine, traversed Alsace, 
shaped their course towards Lyons, and, 
before the Strasburgers and Uie abbess of 
Quedlingberg had set out on their caval- 
cade, had Fernandez, Diego, and his Julia, 
crossed the Pyrennean mountains, and got 
safe to Valladolid. 

'Tis needless to inform the geographical 
reader, that, when Diego was in Spain, it 
was not possible to meet the courteous 
stranger in the Frankfort road; it is enough 
to say, that of all restless desires, curiosity 
being the strongest, — the Strasburgers felt 
the full fi»rce of it ; and that for three days 
and nights they were tossed to and fro in 
the Frankfort road, with the tempestuous 
fury of this passion, before they could sub- 
mit to return home ; — when, alas! an event 
was prepared for them, of all others, the 
most grievous that could befall a free people. 

As this revolution of the Strasburgers' 
affairs is often spoken of, and little under- 
stood, I will, in ten words, says Slawken- 
bergius, give the world an explanation of it, 
and with it put an end to my tale. 

Evefy body knows of the grand systeir 
of Universal Monarchy, wrote by order of 
Mon. Colbert, and put in manuscript into 
the hands of Louis the Fourteenth, in the 
year 1664. 

'Tis as well known, that (me branch out 
of many of that system was the getting 
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paflession of Strasburg, to favor an en trance 
at all tifties into Suabia, in order to disturb 
the quietof Germany;— and that, in conse- 
quence of this plan, Strasburg unhappily fell 
at length into their hands. 

It is the lot of a few to trace out the true 
springs of this and such like revolutions ; 
— the vulgar look too high for them, — 
statesmen look too low ; — ^Truth (for once) 
lies in the middle. 

What a fktal thing is the popular pride 
of a free city! cries aae historian. — The 
Strasburgers deemed it a diminution of 
their freedom to receive an imperial gar- 
rison,— so fell a prey to a French one. 

The fate, says another of the Strasburg- 
ers, may be a warning to all free people 
to save their money. — They anticipated 
their revenues, — brought themselves under 
taxes, exhausted their strength, and, in the 
end, became so weak a people, they had not 
strength to keep their gates shut; and, so 
the French pushed them open ! 

Alas! alas! cries Slawkenbergi us, *twas 
not the French, — *twas curionty pushed 
them open. — ^The French, indeed, who are 
ever upon the catch, when they saw the 
Strasburgers, men, women, and children, 
all marched out to follow the stranger's 
nose,— each man followed his own, and 
marched in. 

Trade and manufactures have decayed 
and gradually grown down ever since,-— 
Dut not from any cause which commercial 
heads have assigned ; for it is owing to this 
only, that Noses have ever so run in their 
heads, that the Strasburgers could not follow 
their business. 

Alas ! alas ! cries Sla wkenbergins, making 
an exclamation,— it is not the first, — end I 
fear will not be the last fortress that has 
been either won— or lost by iVofet. 

THK KIID OP SL4WKEHBKEOIin*S TALB. 



CHAP. L 



With all this learning oprm Noses run- 
ning perpetually in my fkther*8 iancy, — 
with so many family prejudices, — and ten 
decades of such tales running on for ever 
along with them, — ^how was it possible with 
■iich exquisite, — was it a true nose? — ^that 



a man with such exquisite feelings as m}^ 
father Had, could hear the shock a/ all be- 
low stairs,— or indeed above stairs, in any 
other posture but the very posture I have 
described 1 

—Throw yourself down upon tne bed 
a dozen times, — ^taking care only to place a 
looking-glass first in a chair on one side of 
it before you do it — But was the stranger's 
nose a true nose, or was it a fiilse one 1 

To tell that beforehand, Madam« would 
be to do injury to one of the best tales in the 
Christian world ; and that is the tenth of the 
tenth decade, which immediately foUows 
this. 

This tale, cried Slawkenbergius, some- 
what exultingly, has been reserved by me for 
the concluding tale of my whole work ; know- 
ing right well, that when I shall have told 
it, and my reader shall have read it through* 
— 'twould be even hi^ time for both of us 
to shut up the book ; inasmuch, continues 
Slawkenbergius, as I know of no tale which 
could possibly ever go down after it 

— Tis a tale indeed ! 

This sets out with the first interview in 
the inn at Lyons, when Fernandez left the 
courteous stranger and his sister Julia 
alone in her chamber, and is overwritten 

THK nrnticACiBB 

OP 
DUDOO AHD JVLLL 

Heavens! thou art a strange creature^ 
Slawkenbergius! what a whimsical view of 
the involutions of the heart of woman hast 
thou opened ! how this can ever be trans- 
lated, and yet if this specimen of Slawken 
bergius's tales, and the exquisiteness of his 
moral, should please the world, — ^translated 
shall a couple of volumes be. — ^Else, how 
this can ever be translated into good Ekig- 
lish, I have no sort of conception. — ^Thcre 
seems, in some passages, to want a sixth 
sense to do it rightly. — ^What can he mean 
by the lambent pupilability of slow, low* 
dry chat, five notes below the natural 
tone, — ^which yon know. Madam, is little 
more than a whisper 1 The moment I pro- 
nounced the w«>rds, I could perceive an at- 
tempt towards a vibratiun in the strings 
about the region of the heart — ^The brain 
made no acknowledgment — rhere'a o^.^qksw 
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no good undentanding betwixt *eixv: — ^I felt 
«B if I understood it — I had no ideA. — ^The 
movement could not be without cause. — 
I'm lost — ^I can make nothing of it, — un- 
less, may it please your Worships, the 
voice, in that case beiwf: *^*e more than a 
whisper, unavoidahlj fxiau ihe eyes to ap- 
proach not only wuLL Ax inches of each 
other, — but to look uMt the pupils. — ^Is not 
that dangerous! — ^But it can*t be avoided ; 
— for to look up to the ceiling, in that case 
the two chins unavoidably meet ; — and, to 
look down into each other's lap, the fore- 
heads come into immediate contact, which 
at once puts an end to the conference, — ^I 
mean to the sentimental part of it — ^What 
is left, Madam, is not worth stooping for. 



CHAP. IL 



Mt father lay stretched across the bed 
as still as if the hand of death had pushed 
him down, for a full hour and a half before 
he began to play upon the floor with tlie 
toe of that foot which hung over the bed- 
aide. My uncle Toby's heart was a pound 
lighter for it — ^In a few moments, his left 
hand, the knuckles of which had all the 
time reclined upon the handle of the cham- 
ber-pot, came to its feeling ; — he thrust it a 
little more within the valance, — drew up 
bis hand, when he had done, into his bosom, 
—gave a hem ! My good uncle Toby, with 
infinite pleasure, answered it; and full 
gladly would have ingrafted a sentence of 
consolation upon the opening it aflbrded: 
but having no talents, as I said, that way, 
and fearing, moreover, that he might set 
out with something which might make a 
bad matter worse, he contented himself 
with resting his chin placidly upon the cross 
of his crutch. 

Now, whether the compression riiortened 
my uncle Toby's face into a more pleasurable 
oval,— or that the philanthropy of his heart, 
in seeing his brother beginning to emerge 
out of the sea of his afflictions, had braced 
up his muscles,— so that the compression 
;ipon his chin only doubled the benignity 
*vhich was there before, is not hard to de- 
cide. — My facner, m turning his eyes, was 
•truck with such a gleam of sun-shine in 



his &ce, as melted down the suUennefls ol 
his grief in a moment 
He broke silence as follows:— 



CHAP. in. 



Dm ever man, brother Toby, cried my 
father, raising himself upon his elbow, and 
turning himself round to the opposite side 
of the bed, where my uncle T<^y was sit 
ting in his old fringed chair, with his chin 
resting upon his crutch,— did ever a pooi 
unfortunate man, brother Toby, cried my 

fiither, receive so many lashes 1 ^The 

most I ever saw given, quoth my uncle 
Toby (ringing the bell at the bed's head 
for Trim) was to a grenadier, I think, in 
Mackay's regiment 

«— — Had my uncle Toby shot a bullet 
through my father's heart, he could not 
have fallen down with his nose upon the 
quilt more suddenly. 

Bless me I said my uncle Toby. 



CHAP. IV. 



Was it Mackay's regiment, quoth my 
uncle Toby, where the poor grenadier was 
so unmercifully whipp'd at Bruges, about 
the ducats?— O Christ ! he was innocent ! 
cried Trim, with a deep sigh. — And he was 
whipp'd, may it please your Honor, almost 
to Death's door. — ^They had better have 
shot him outright, as he begg'd, and he had 
gone directly to Heaven ; for he was as in- 
nocent as your Honor.— I thank thee. 

Trim, quoth my 'uncle Toby. 1 never 

think of his, continued Trim, and my poor 
brother Tom's misfortunes, for we were all 
three school-follows, but I cry like a cowanL 

^Tears are no proof of cowardice, Trim. 

— ^I drop them oft-times myself, cried my 
uncle Toby.— I know your Honor does, 
replied Trim, and so am not ashamed of it 
mjTself — -But to think, may it please your 
Honor, continued Trim, a tear stealing 
into the comer of his eye as he spoke, — to 
think of two virtuous lads with hearts as 
warm in their bodies, and as honest as God 
could make thenit— the children of honeil 
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Deople, going forth with gallant spirits to 
seek their fortunes in the world,— and fall 
into such evils ! — poor Tom ! to be tortured 
upon a rack for nothing — but marrying a 
Jew*8 widow who sold sausages! — honest 
Dick Johnson's soul to be scourged out of 
his body, fyir the ducats another man put 
into his knapsack ! — O ! — these are misfinr- 
tunes, cried Trim, — ^pulling out his hand- 
kerchief — these are misfortunes, may it 
please your Honor, worth lying down and 
crying over. 

— ^My &ther could not help bludiing. 

*Twould be a pity. Trim, quoth my uncle 
Toby, thou shouldst ever feel sorrow of thy 
own ; — thou feelest it so tenderly fer others. 
— Alack-Spday, replied the corporal bright- 
ening up his face,— your Honor knows I 
have neither wife or child ;— I ean hafe no 
sorrows in this world.-— —My fiither oodd 
not help smiling.— -As few as any man, 
Trim, replied my uncle Toby ; nor can I 
how a fellow of thy light heart can suffer, 
but from the distress of poverty in thy old 
age, when thou art pajved all services, 
Trim,-p-and hast outlived thy friends.- 
An* please your Honor, never fear, replied 
Trim, cheerly.— -But I would have thee 
never fear. Trim, replied my uncle Toby ; 
and therefore, continued my uncle Toby, 
throwing down his crutch, and getting up 
upon his legs as he uttered the word t&ere- 
fore^ — ^in recompense, Trim, of thy long 
fidelity to me, and that goodness of thy 
heart I have had such proofs o^— whilst thy 
master is worth a shilling, — ^thou ahalt 
never ask elsewhere, Trim, for a penny. 
—Trim attempted to thank my nnde 
Tobyr— but had not power ; — tears trickled 
down his cheeks faster than he oould wipe 
them off — he laid his hands upon hb breast, 
— made a bow to the ground, and shut the 
door. 

— ^I have left Trim my bowling-green, 
cried my uncle Toby. — My fether smiled. 
— I have left him, moreover, a pension, 
continued my onele Toby.— —My fkther 
looked grave. 



CHAP. VI. 



CHAP. V. 

Is this a fit time, said my fether to him- 
eel^ to talk oi pen$ion$ nod grenadier$ ? 

a 



Whsh my uncle Toby first mentioned 
the grenadier, my father, I said, fell down 
with his nose flat to the quilt, and as sud- 
denly as if my uncle Tol^ had shot him 
but it was not added that every other limb 
and member of my fiither instantly relapsed, 
with his nose, into the same precise atti- 
tude in which he lay first described ; so that 
when Corporal Trim left the room, ana my 
fiither found himself disposed to rise ctt 
the bed,— he had all the little prepaiaiory 
movements to run over again befoM he 
could do it — ^Attitudes are nothing, Madim, 
— ^*tis the transition ftom one attitude to 
another,— like the prepaimlnn and resohi- 
tion of the dieoord into harmony, which is 
allinalL 

For which reason, my fitther played the 
same jig over again with his toe upon the 
floor, — pushed the chamber-pot still a little 
fiuther within the valance, — gave a hem, 
— ^raised himself up upon his elbow,— and 
was just beginning to address himself to 
my uncle Toby, — when, recollecting the 
unsuccessfblness of his first effort in that 
attitude, — he got upon his legs, and in 
making the third turn across the room, he 
stopped short before my uncle Toby ; and 
laying the three first fingers of his right 
hand in the palm of his left, and stooping a 
little, he addressed himself to my nnde 
TofayasfoUows>- 



CHAP. VIL 

Wesir I reflect, brother Toby, upon vui; 
and take a view of that dark side of hin 
which represents his life as open to so many 
causes of trouble ^— when I consider, bro- 
ther Toby, how oft we eat the bread of 
affiction, and that we are bom to it, as to 

the portion of our inheritance, 1 was bom 

to nothing, quoth my uncle Toby, inter- 
rapting my father,— but my commission. 

^Zooks! said my fiither, did not my 

uncle leave you a hundred and twenty 

poundsayear . What could I have done 

without iti replied my uncle Toby.— -^ 
That's another concern, said my fiither 
testily;— but I say, Toby, when one tone 
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over the catalogue of all the crow-reckon- 
ings and sorrowful i^ems with which the 
heart of min is overcharged, 'tis wcmderfiil 
by what hidden resources the mind is ena- 
Ued to stand it out, and bear itself up, as it 
does, against the impositions laid upon our 
nature. ^'Tis by the assistance of Al- 
mighty God, cried my uncle Toby, looking 
up, and pressing the palms of his hands 
ckee together, — ^*tis not from our own 
strength, brother Shandy ; — a sentinel in a 
wooden sentry-box might as well pretend to 
•Umd it out against a detachment of fifty 
mok— We are upheld by the grace and the 
■mstance of the best of Beings. 

—-That is cutting the knot, said my 
BUher, instead of untying it — ^But give me 
leave to lead you, brother Toby, a little 
deeper into the mystery. 

With all my heart, replied my uncle 
Toby. 

My father instantly exchanged the atti< 
Uide he was in, for that in which Socrates 
is 00 finely painted by Raphael, in his 
ichool of Athens; which your connoisseur- 
"■bip knows is so exquisitely imagined, that 
•ven the particular manner of the reasoning 
of Socrates is expressed by it, — for he holds 
the fore-finger of his left-hand between the 
fore-finger and the thumb of his right; and 
•eems as if he was saying to the libertine 
he is reclaiming, — *^ You grant tne this,^ 
'^and this: and this, and this, I don*t ask 
^ of you ; — they follow of themselves in 
"course." 

So stood my father, holding fast his fore- 
finger betwixt his finger and hi»thumb, and 
reastming with my uncle Toby as he sat in 
his old fringed chair, valanced around with 

party-colored worsted bobs. O Garrick ! 

—what a rich scene of this would thy ex- 
quisite powers make ! and how gladly would 
[ write such another to avail myself of thy 
immortality, and secure my own behind it ! 



CHAP. vra. 

Tbduoh man is of aU others the most 
t4irious vehicle, said my father; yet, at the 
•«me tune, *tis of so slight a frame, and so 
vocteringly put together, that the sudden 
erks and hard jostlings it muivddably 



meets with in tliis rugged journey, would 
overset and tear it to pieces a dozen times a 
day,— was it not, brother Toby, that there 

is a secret spring within us. Which 

spring, said my uncle Toby, I take to be 

Religion. WiU that set my child's nose 

on 1 cried my father, letting go his linger, 
and striking one hand against the other. 

^It makes every thing straight for us, 

answered my uncle Toby. ^Figuratively 

speaking, dear Toby, it may, for aught I 
know, said my father ; but the spring I am 
speaking of, is that great and elastic power 
within us of counterbalancing evil ; which, 
like a secret spring in a well-ordered ma 
chine, though it can*t prevent the shock,- 
at least, it imposes upon our sense of it 

Now, my dear brother, said my father, 
replacing his fore-finger as he was coming 
closer to the point, — ^had my child arrived 
safe into the world, unmartyr'd in that pre- 
cious part of him, fanciful and extravagant 
as I may appear to the world in my opinion 
of christian names, and of that magic bias 
which good or bad names irresistibly im* 
press upon our characters and conducts, — 
Heaven is witness, that in the warmest 
transports of my wishes for the prosperity 
of my child, I never once wished to crown 
his head with more glory and honor than 
what George or Edward would have spread 
around it 

But alas! dxitinued my father, as the 
greatest evil has befallen him, — ^I must 
counteract and undo it with the greatest 
good. 

He shall be christened Trismegistus, bro- 
ther. 

I wish it may answer, — ^replied my uncle 
Toby, rising up. 



CHAP. DC 



What a chapter of chances! said my 
father, turning himself about on the first 
landing, as he and my uncle Toby were 
going down stairs: — what a long chapter 
of chances do the events of this world lay 
open to us! Take nen and ink in hand 

brother Toby, and calculate it fairly. ^I 

know no more of calculation than this bal 
uster, said my uncle Toby (striking short 
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of it With his crutch, and hitting my fathiir 
\ desperate blow souse upon his shin-bone.) 
— 'Twaa a hundred to one,— cried my uncle 
Toby ^I thought, quoth my father (rub- 
bing his shin) you had known nothing of 

calculations, brother Toby. Twas a 

mere chance, said my undo Toby.— ^Then 
it adds one to the chapter, — replied my 
&ther. 

The double success of my father's re- 
partees tickled off the pain of his shin at 
once : — it was well it so fell out— (chance ! 
again)— or the world to this day had never 
known the subject of my father's calcula- 
tion ; — to guess it there was no chance. — 
What a lucky chapter of chances has this 
turned out ! for it has saved me the trouble 
of writing one express; and in truth I have 
enough already upon my hands without it. 
Have I not promised the world a chapter of 
knots 1 two chapters upon the right and the 
wrong end of a woman? a chapter upon 
whiskers ? a chapter upon wishes ? a chap- 
ter of noses 1 — No: I have done that; — a 
chapter upon my uncle Toby's modesty 1— - 
to say nothing of a chapter upon chapters, 
which I will finish before I sleep. — By my 
great-grandfather's whiskesa, I shall never 
get half of 'em through this year. 

Take pen and ink in hand, and calculate 
it fairly, brother Toby, said my father; and 
it will turn out a million to one, that of all 
the parts of the body, the edge of the for- 
ceps should have the ill-luck just to fall 
upon and break down that one part, which 
should break down the fortunes of our house 
with it 

It might have been worse, replied my 

ancle Toby. ^I don't comprehend, said 

my father. Suppose the hip had pre- 
sented, replied my uncle Toby, as Dr. Slop 
foreboded 1 

My father reflected half a minute; — 
looked down, — touched the middle of his 
forehead slightly with his finger— 

— ^True, said he. 



* CHAP. X. 

Is It not a diame to moke two chapters 
of what passed in going down one pair of 
stairs? for we are got no farther yet than to 



the first landing, and thfite are fifteen morr> 
steps down to the bottm ; and, for au^t 1 
know, as my father t^ my uncle Toby are 
in a talking humortlhere may be as many 
chapters as steps. Let that be as it will. 
Sir, I can no more help it than my destiny. 
— ^A sudd«i impulse comes across me^-^ 
—drop the curtain. Shandy : — ^I drop it- 
Strike a line here across the paper, Tris- 
tram: — I strike it, — and hey fbr a new 
chapter. 

The deuce of any other rule have I to 
govern myself by in this aflSiir ; — and if I 
had one, — as I do all things out of all rule, 
— ^I would twist it and tear it to pieces, and 
throw it into the fire when I had done. — 
Am I warm? I am, and the cause demands 
it : — a pretty story ! is a man to follow rules, 
or rules to follow him ? 

Now this, you must know, being my 
chapter upon chapters, which I promised 
to write befbre I went to sleep, I thought 
it meet to ease my conscience entirely 
before I laid down, by telling the world all 
I knew about the matter at once. Is not 
this ten times better than to set out dog<- 
matically with a sententious parade of wis- 
dom, and telling the world a story of a 
roasted horse? — that chapters relieve the 
mind, — that they assist,— or impose upon 
the imagination, — and that in a work of 
this dramatic cast they are as necessary as 
the shifting of scenes, — with fifty other cold 
conceits, enough to extinguish the fire 
which roasted him ! O ! but to understand 
this, which is a puff at the fire of Diana's 
temple, — you must read Longmus: — ^read 
away : — if you are not a jot the wiser by 
reading him the first time over, — never 
fear, — read him again. — Avicenna and 
Licetus read Aristotle's Metaphysics for^ 
times through a-piece, and never nnder- 
stood a single word ! — ^But mark the conso- 
quence. — ^Avicenna turned out a desperate 
writer at all kinds of writing ; — for he wrote 
books de omni BcribUi; .and fbr Licetm 
(Fortunio)— though all the world knows ha 
was bom tifaUuM^ of no more than flm 



* Oe ftBtm B*Moit pu plui grand que la ptune dt 
la main ; mait aoa pere Tayant AxamiaA ea qnaHl4 
de M«deeia« k. ayant trouvA que c'etoit qoelqae ehCMi 
de plua qu'uB Embryoa, le fit traneporter tout rivant 
A Rapallo, oa U le fit roir A Jerome Bardi 4b a tl'autive 
MMediu da lieo. Ob trouva qu*U nc lui BiaaqMi 
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uchee and a half in length, yet he grew to 
that abtonidiing height in literature, as to 
write a book with a title as long as himself. 
The learned know I mean his Oonapsff- 
ekanthropologia upon the origin of the 
Human SouL 

So much for mj chapter upon chapters, 
which I hold to be the best diapter in my 
whole work; and, take my word, whoever 
reads it, is full as well empk>yed as in pick- 
ing strawa 



CHAP. XL 

Wb shall bring all things to rights, said 
•ny father, setting his foot upon the first 
step from the landing. — ^This Trismegistus, 
continued my father, drawing his leg back, 
and turning to my uncle Toby,— was the 
greatest (Toby) of all earthly beings;— he 
was the greatest king, — the greatest law- 
giver, — the greatest philosopher,— «nd the 

greatest priest ; and engineer, — said my 

QDcle Toby. 

——In course, said my &ther. 



CHAP. xn. 

—And how does your mistress? cried 
my fiither, taking the same step over again 



nen d*eMeiitlel A la vi« ; 4c aon pere pour (kire voir 
on CMfti de wa experience, entreprit d*achever Touv- 
fafe de la Nature, lb de traTaiUer A la formitioii de 
rEafttnt avee le ro£iiie artifice que oelui dont on le 
■ert pour (kin teclore lee Poulets ea Egypte. II 
iBfltruieit uae NoarisR de tout ce qa'elle avoit A fkire, 
it ajraat &it metCre eoa flto dane ua pour propre* 
BMBt aeeomraod^, ii reoaeelt A T^lever it A lui Aire 
prendre eee aocroiaeemene neeeisaires, par Tunifor* 
■litA d'uae cbalear Atrangere meiurte exaetement rar 
lea ddgrta d*uB TtaermomMre, on d*nB antra inetm* 
flwnt equiTalcBt. (Vide Mich. Giuitinian, ne gil Seritt 
lifuri A Cart 823. 48& 

On aurolt tot^ioori tti tide latiifklt de riadnitrle 
4 nn pere ei experimentA dane I* Art de la Generation, 
fuand il n*anroit pA prolongeic la vie A eoa flla qua I 
pour quelquee moit, ou pour pen d'anntet. 

Moie qnand on ee repreeente que TEniknt a ve^ a 
free pe quatre-vingte ant, lb qaMI a eompoeA quatre> 
viAfte Ouvragee diftreate tone fhiite d*uBa tongue 
leeture— il faut convenir que tout ee qui eet incrojralde 
a*eel pae toujoun (kux, lb que la **Vraieemblance 
«>tt pae toujour* du c6t« de la VeritA.** 

Tl n*avoit que dixnenf ane lorequMl eompoea Go> 
•opeycnanthropologia de Origine Aninua humans. 

(Lei Enfkne celebree, revike it corrigAi par M. da la 
Haaaoye de r Acanemie Fraufoiee.) 



from the landing, and calling to Susannah, 
whom he saw passing by the foot of tho 
stairs with a huge pin-cushion in her hand, 

— how does your mistress ! As well, said 

Susannah, tripping by, but without looking 

up, as can be expected. What a fool 

am I ! said my &ther, drawing his leg back 
again,— let things be as they will, brother 
Toby, 'tis ever the precise answer. — ^And 
how is the child, pray t- N o answer. — 
And where is Dr. Slopi — added my fiither, 
raising his voice alond, and looking ovor the 
baluster&— Susannah was out of hearing. 

Of all the riddles of a married life, said 
my fiither, crossing the landing, in order to 
set his back against the wall whilst he pro- 
pounded it to my uncle Toby,— of all the 
puzzling riddles, said he, in the marriage 
state,— of which, you may trust me, brother 
Toby, there are more asses* loads than all 
Job*s stock of asses could have carried, — 
there is not one that has more intricacies in 
it than this : — that from the very moment 
the mistress of the house is brought to bed, 
every female in it, from my lady's gentle- 
woman down to the cinder-wench, becomes 
an inch taller for it ; and gives herself more 
airs upon that single inch, than all her other 
inches put together. 

I think rather, replied my uncle Toby, 
that *tis we who sink an inch lower. — If 
I meet but a woman with child, — ^I do it 
— ^Tis a heavy tax upon that half of our fel 
low-creatures, brother Shandy, said my un* 
de Toby. — ^*Tis a piteous buiden upon 'em, 

continued he, shaking his head. Yes, 

yes, 'tis a painful thing, — said my father, 
shaking his head too : — ^but certainly since 
shaking of heads came into fashion, never 
did two heads shake together, in concert, 
from two such different springs. 

D^^Sce }'«nall.-^«idmyttndeTohT 
and my fkther ; each to himael£ 



CHAP. XIII. 

Holla. ! — you cbairmBA Inhere s six- 
pence :— -do step into that bookseller's shop, 
and call me a day-tall critic I am very 
willing to give any one of 'em a crown to 
help me with his tackling to get my fathe 
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ind my uncle Toby otf the stain, and to put 
them to bed. 

— Tis even high time; for, except a 
•hort nap which they both got whikt Trim 
was boring the jack-boots,— and which, by 
the bye, did my father no sort of good, upon 
the score of the bad hinge,— they have not 
else shut their eyes since nine hours before 
the time that Doctor Slop was led into the 
back-parlor in that dirty pickle by Obadiah. 
Was every day of my life to be as busy a 
day as this,— and to take up— Truce ; 

I wUl not finish that sentence till I have 
made an observation upon the strange state 
of affairs between the reader and myself 
just as things stand at present: — an obser- 
vatbn never applicable before to any one 
biographical writer since the creation of 
the world, but to myself; — and, I believe, 
will never hold good to any other, until its 
final destruction ;— and, therefore, for the 
very novelty of it alone, it must be worth 
your Worships* attending ta 

I am this month one whole year older 
than I was this time twelve-month; and 
having got, as you perceive, almost into the 
middle of my third volume,*— and no far- 
ther than to my first day's life, — ^*tis demon- 
strative that I have 364 days more life to 
write just now, than when I first set out , 
80 that, instead of advancing, as a common 
writer, in my work with what I have been 
doing at it;— on the contrary, I am just 
thrown so many volumes bacL^Was every 
day of my life to be as busy aday as this, — 
And why not? — and the tranaactionf and 
opmions of it to take up as much descrip- 
tion, — ^And for what reason should they 
be cut short 1 as at this rate I should just 
live 364 times faster than I should write, — 
it must follow, an* please your Worships, 
that the more I write, the more I shall have 
to write, — and, consequently, the more 
your Worships read, the more your Wor- 
ships will have to read. 

Will this be good for your Worships* 
eyesi 

It will do well for mme; and was it not 
that my OjnnUmM will be the death of me, 
I perceive I shall lead a fine lifo of it oat 
of this self^same Life of mine; or, in other 



words, shall lead a couple of fine lives to> 
gethcr. 

As fi>r the proposal of twelve volumes a 
year, or a volume a month, it no way alters 
my prospects : — ^write as I will, and rush as 
I may into the middle of things, as Horace 
adviKs, — ^I shall never overtake myselC 
whipp*d and driven to the last pinch. At 
the wont I shall have one day the start of 
my pen, — and one day is enough for two 
vcdumes ! — and two volumes will be enough 
for one year. — 

Heaven prosper the manufacturon of 
paper under this propitious reign, which it 
now opened to us ! as I trust its providence 
will prosper every thing else in it that is 
taken in hand. 

As for the propagation of geese, I givo 
mjTself no concern, — ^Nature is all-bountiful ; 
—I shall never want tools to work with. 

— So then, friend, you have got my fkther 
and my uncle Toby off the stairs, and seen 
them to bedl — ^And how did you manage 
it I^You dropped a curtain at the stair*fbot 
I thought you had no other way for it.<— 
Here's a crown for your trouble. 



» AceovdiBf to tte origiaal 



CHAP. XIV. 

— ^Thbt reach my breeches ofl^the chair, 

said my fother to Susannah, ^There is 

not a moment's time to dress you, Sir, cried 
Susannah, — the child is as black in the 
face as my — As your whati said my 
father ; for, like all orators, he was a dear 
searcher into comparisons.— ^Bless me^ 
Sir, said Susannah, the child's in a fit 

^And Where's Mr. Yorickl Never 

where he should be, said Susannah; but 
his curate's in the dressing-room, vrith the 
child upon his arm, waiting for the name; 
— and my mistress bid me run as fast as I 
could to know, as Captain Shandy is the 
godfather, whether it should not be called 
after him 1 

Were one sure, said my father to hunselt, 
scratching his eye-brow, that the child was 
expiring, one might as well compliment m? 
brother Toby as not, — and it would be t 
pity, in soch a case, to throw away w greet 
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a name u rrismegistos npoa Him : — bat he 
niaj recovei. 

No, no-H9aid my father to Siigamiah, FlI 

get up, ^There is no time, cried Suean- 

nah, the child^s as black as my shoe. — 
Trismegistus, said my fkther. — ^But stay, — 
thou art a leaky vessel, Susannah, added 
my &ther ; canst thou carry Trismegistus 
u thy head the length of the gallery with- 
out scattering! Can 11 cried Susannah, 

shutting the door in a hu£ ^If she can, 

ril be shot, said my &ther, bouncing out 
of bed in the dark, and groping for his 
breeches. 

Susannah ran with all speed along the 
gallery. 

My father made all possible speed to find 
his breeches. 

Susannah got the start, and kept it — 

Tis Tris— something, cried Susannah. 

There is no christian name in the world, 
said the curate, beginning with Tris — , but 

Tristram. Then 'tis Tristram-gistus, 

quoth Susannah. 

There is no gistus to it, noodle ! — 

*tis my own name, replied the curate, dip- 
ping his hand, as he spoke, into the bason ; 
Tristram ! said he, &c Sic. Sic. Sic : — so 
Tristram was I, called, and Tristram shall 
I be to the day of my death. 

My father followed Susannah, with his 
night-gown across his arm, with nothing 
more than his breeches on ; fastened, through 
baste, with but a single button ; and that 
button, through haste, thrust only half into 
the button-hole. 

She has not forgot the name ! cried 

my father, half-opening the door. ^No, 

no, said the curate, with a tone of intelli- 
gence. ^And the child is better, cried 

Susannah. And how does your mis- 
tress? As well, said Susannah, as can 

be expected. ^Pish ! said my father, the 

button of his breeches slipping out of the 
button-hole ; — so that whether the interjec- 
tion was levelled at Susannah or the button- 
hole; — whether Pish was an interjection 
of contempt, or an interjection of modesty, 
is a doubt ; and must be a doubt till I shall 
have time to write the three following 
Givorite chapters; that is, my chapter of 
rhamber-maids, my chapter of pishes, antl 
my rhaoter of button-holes. 



All the light I am able to give the readei 
at present is this, That the moment my 
father cried Pish! he whiskM himself about, 
— and with his breeches held up by one 
hand, and his night-gown thrown across 
the arm ofthe other, he returned along the 
gallery to bed, something slower than he 



CHAP. XV. 

I WISH I could write a chapter upon 
sleep. 

A fitter occasion could never have pre» 
sented itself, than what this moment ofl^ers, 
when all the curtains of the family are 
drawn, — the candles put out,— and no crea- 
ture*s eyes are open but a single one — ^for 
the other has been shut these twenty years, 
of my mother's nurse. 

It is a fine subject 

And yet, as fine as it is, I would under* 
take to write a dozen chapters upon button- 
holes, both quicker and with more fame, 
than a single chapter upon thia 

Button holes ! there is something lively 
in the very idea of 'em ; — and trust me, 
when I get amongst 'em, — ^you gentry with 
great beards, look as grave as you will, — 
ni make merry work with my button-holes, 
— ^I shall have 'em all to myself, — ^'tis a 
maiden subject, — ^I shall run foul of no man's 
wisdom or fine saying in it 

But for sleep, — ^I know I shall make 
nothing of it before I begin; — ^I am no 
dab at your fine sayings, in the first place; 
— and in the next, I cannot for ray sotil set 
a grave face upon a bad matter, and tell 
the world, — ^*tis the refuge of the unfortu- 
nate, — ^the enfranchisement ofthe prisoner, 
— the downy lap ofthe hopeless, the weary, 
and the broken-hearted ; nor could I set ou« 
with a lie in my mouth, by affirming that 
of all the sofl and delicious functions of our 
nature, b;^ which the great Author of it, in 
his bounty, has been pleased to recompense 
the sufierings wherewith his justice and his 
good pleasure has wearied us, — that this is 
the chiefest (I know pleasures worth ten of 

: — or what a happiness it is to man, 
the anxieties and passions of the day 
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are over, and he lies down upon his hack, 
that his soul shall be so seated within him, 
that whichever way she turns her eyes, the 
heavens shall look calm and sweet ahove 
her, — ^no desire,— or fear,— or doubt, that 
troubles the air; nor any difficulty, past, 
present, or to come, that the imagination 
may not pass over without offence, in that 
sweet secession. 

** God's blessing,** said Sancho Pan^a, 
'* be upon the man who first invented this 
** self-same thing called Sleep: — it covers 

"a man all over like a cloak." ^Now 

there is more to me in this, and it speaks 
wanner to my heart and affections, than all 
the dissertations squeezed out of the heads 
of the learned together upon the subject 

— Not that I altogether disapprove of 
what Montaigne advances upon it; — ^'tis 
admirable in its way :— (I quote by mem- 
ory.) 

The world enjoys other pleasures, says 
he, as they do that of sleep, without tasting 
or feeling it as it slips and passes by. — 
We should study and ruminate upon it, in 
order to render proper thanks to him who 

grants it to us. For this end, I cause 

myself to be disturbed in my sleep, that I 
may the better and more sensibly relish 

it : and yet I see few, says he again, 

who live with less sleep, when need re- 
quires : my body is capable of a firm, but 
not of a violent and sudden agitation, — ^I 
evade of late all violent exercises, — I am 
never weary with walking : — but from my 
youth, I never liked to ride upon pavements. 
I love to lie hard and alone, and even with- 
out my wife. ^This last word may stag- 
ger the faith of the world ; — but remember, 
** La Vraisemblance,** (as Bayle says in the 
afiair of Liceti) ^ n*est pas toujours du C6te 
^ de la Verite.***— And so much for sleep. 



CHAP. XVL 

If my wife will but venture hhn, — bro- 
ther Toby, Trismegistus shall be dreas'd 
and brought down to us, whilst you and I 
are getting our breakfiut together. 

Go, tell Susannah, Obadiah, to step 
here. 



She is run up-etairs, aniv^ered Obadiah, 
this very instant, sobbing and crying, anil 
wringing her hands as if her heart would 
break. 

We shall have a rare month of it, said 
my father, turning his head from Obadiah, 
and looking wistfully in my uncle Toby's 
face for some time, — we shall have a devil- 
ish month of it, brother Toby, said my 
fkther, setting his arms Srkimbo, and diak- 
ing his head: fire, water, women, wind,<— 

brother Toby! ^Tis some misfortune, 

quoth my uncle Toby. That it is, cried 

my fiither, — ^to have so many jarring ele- 
ments breaking ^oose, and riding triumph 
in every comer of a gentleman's house.— 
Little boots it to the peace of a family, 
brother Toby, that you and I possess our- 
^Ives, and sit here silent and unmov'd, — 
whilst such a storm is whistling over our 
heads. — 

And what's the matter, Susannah t— 
They have called the child Tristram ; — and 
my mistress is just got out of an hysteric 

fit about it No ! — ^"tis not my fault, said 

Susannah, — ^I told him it was Tristram 
gistus. 

Make tea for yourself, brother Toby 

said my father, taking down his hat ; — but 
how different from the sallies and agitations 
of voice and members which a common 
reader would imagine ! 

For he spake in the sweetest modulation, 
and took down his hat with the genteelest 
movement of limbs, that ever affliction har- 
monized and attuned together. 

Go to the bowling-green for Corporal 
Trim, said my uncle Toby, speaking to 
Obadiah, as soon as my father left the room. 



CllAP. XVIL 

When the misfortune of my Nosa foil so 
heavily upon my father's head, — ^the reader 
remembers that he walked instantly op 
stairs, and cast himself down upon his bed; 
and from hence, unless he has a great in- 
sight into human nature, he will be apt to 
expect a rotation of the same ascending 
and descending movements from him, upoo 
this misfortune of my Namb. — ^Na 

The diiferent weight, dear Sir»— oav 
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eren tlie different package of two vexations 
of the same weight, — mokes a very wide dif- 
ference in our manners of bearing and get- 
ting through with them. — ^It is not half an 
hour ago, when (in the great hurry and pre- 
cipitation of a poor Devil's writing lor daily 
bread) I threw a fair sheet, which I had 
inst finished, and carefully wrote out, slap 
mto the fire, instead of the foul one. 

Instantly I snatched off my wig, and 
threw it perpendicularly, with all imaginap 
ble violence, up to the top of the room : — 
indeed I caught it as it fell: — ^but there 
was an end of the matter ; nor do I think 
any thing else in Nature would have given 
such immediate ease. She, dear goddess, 
by an instantaneous impulse, in all provok- 
ing cases, determines us to a sally of this 
or that member,— or else she thrusts us into 
this or that place, or posture of the body, 
we know not why ; — but mark. Madam, we 
live amongst riddles and mysteries: — ^the 
most obvious things which come in our 
way have dark sides, which the quickest 
sight cannot penetrate into : and even the 
clearest and most exalted understandings 
amongst us find ourselves puzzled and at a 
loss in almost every cranny of Nature's 
works: so that this, like a thousand other 
things, fidls out for us in a way, which 
though we cannot reason upon it, yet we 
find the good of it, may it please your Rev- 
erences and your Worships, — and that's 
enough for us. 

Now, my fiither could not lie down with 
this affliction for his life, — nor could he 
carry it upstairs like the other; — he 
walked composedly out with it to tlie fish- 
pond. 

Had my father leaned his head upon his 
hanti, and reasoned an hour which way to 
have gone, — ^Reason, with all her force, 
could not have directed him to any thing 
like it: there is something. Sir, in fish- 
ponds : — ^but what it is, I leave to system- 
Uillders and fish-pond-diggers betwixt *em 
to find out ; — but there is something, under 
the first disorderly transport of the humors, 
•o unaccountably becalming in an orderly 
and a short walk towards one of them, that 
I have often wondered that neither Pytha- 
goras, nor Plato, nor Solon, nor Lycuigus, 
;ior Mahomet, nor any one of your noted 
Awgivers, ever gave order about them. 



OPINIONS 

CHAP. xvra. 

Your Honor, said Trim, shutting the 
parlor-door before he began to speak, has 
heard, I imagine, of this unlucky accident 

O yes. Trim, said my uncle Toby, and 

it gives me great concern. 1 am heartily 

concerned too ; but I hope your Honor, re- 
plied Trim, wUl do me the justice to be- 
lieve, that it was not in the least owing to 

me. To thee, — Trim 1— cried my uncle 

Toby, looking kindly in his face, — ^'twas 
Susannah's and the curate's folly betwixt 

them, ^What business could they have 

together, an' please your Honor, in the gar- 
den! ^In the gallery thou meanest, re- 
plied my uncle Toby. 

Trim found he was upon a wrong scent, 

and stopped short with a low bow. Two 

misfortunes, quoth the Corporal to himself, 
are twice as many at least as are needful 
to be talked over at one time; — ^the mis- 
chief the cow has done in breaking into the 
fortifications, may be told his Honor here- 
after. Trim's casuistry and address, un- 
der the cover of his low bflor, prevented all 
suspicion in my uncle Toby; so he went 
on with what he had to say to Trim as fol- 
lows: 

For my own part, Trim, though I 

can see little or no difference betwixt my 
nephew's being called Tristram or Trisme- 
gistus ; — ^yet as the thing sits so near my 
brother's heart. Trim, — ^I would freely have 
given a hundred pounds rather than it 

should have happened. A hundred pounds, 

an' please your Honor! replied Trim, — ^I 
would not give a cherry-stone to boot— • 
Nor would I, Trim, upon my own account, 
quoth my uncle Toby;-*but my brother, 
whom there is no arguing with ift this case, 
— maintains that a great deal more depends, 
Trim, upon christian names than what ig- 
norant people imagine ! — for he sa3rs there 
never was a greot or heroic action per- 
formed, since the world began, by one called 
Tristram. — ^Nay, he will have it. Trim, that 
a man can neither be learned, or wise, or 

brave. ^'Tls all fimcy, an' please your 

Honor: — ^I fought just as well, replied the 
Corporal, when the regiment called me 
Trim, as when they called me James But- 
ler. And for my own part, said my undo 

Toby, though I diould blush to boast of 
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ttiyselC Trim: — yeU bad my name been 
Alexander, I could have done no more at 
Namur than my duty. Bleaa your Hon- 
or ! cried Trim, advancing three etepe as 
he spoke, does a man think of his christian 

name when he goes upon the attack ? 

Or when he stands in the trench. Trim 1 

cried my uncle Toby, looking firm. Or 

when he enters a breach t said Trim, push- 

mg in between two chairs. ^Or forces 

the lines? cried my uncle, rining up, and 

pushing his crutch like a pike, Or 

facing a platoon? cried TriUi, presenting 

his stick like a firelock. Or when he 

marches up the glacis? cried my uncle 
Toby, looking warm and setting his foot 
upon his stool 



CHAP. XIX. 

Mt father was returned fium his walk to 
he fish-pond, — and opened the parlor-door 
in the very height of the attack, just as my 
uncle Toby was marching up the glacis. — 
Trim recovered his arms. — Never was my 
uncle Toby caught in riding at such a des- 
perate rate in his life! Alas! my uncle 
Toby! had not a weightier matter called 
forth all the ready eloquence of my father, 
— how hadst thou then, and thy poor hobhi^ 
horse too, been insulted ! 

My father hung up his hat with the same 
air he took it down; and, after giving a 
slight look at the disorder of the room, he 
took hold of one of the chairs which had 
formed the corporal's breach, and placing it 
over-against my uncle Toby, he sat down 
in it, and, as soon as the tea-things were 
taken away, and the door shut, he broke out 
into a lamentation as follows: 

MT FATRSB's ULMBrrATIOll. 

It is in vain longer, said my father, ad< 
dressing himself as much to Emulphus*s 
curse, which was laid upon the comer of 
the chimney-piece,— «fl to my uncle Toby, 
who sat under it; — ^it is in vain longer, said 
my father, in the moit querulous monotony 
imaginable, to struggle as I have done 
against this most uncomfortable of human 
persua8ion8.^*I see it plainly, that either 
R 



for my own sins, brother Toby, or the sins 
and follies of the Shandy fkmily, Heaven 
has thought fit to draw forth the heaviest 
of its artillery against me; and that tbt 
prosperity of my child is the point upon 
which the whole force of it is directed to 
play. — Such a thing would batter the whole 
universe about our ears, brother Shandy, 
said my uncle Toby, if it was so. Un- 
happy Tristram ! child of wrath ! child of 
decrepitude! interruption! mistake! and 
discontent ! What one misfortune or dis- 
aster in the book of embryotic evils, that 
could unmechanize thy frame, or entangle 
thy filaments, which has not fallen upon thy 
head, or even thou earnest into the world ; 
what evils in thy passage into it! — what • 
evils since ! produced into being, in the de^ 
cline of thy father's days, — when the pow* 
era of his imagination and of his body were 
waxing feeble, — ^when radical heat and 
radical moisture, the elements which should 
have temper'd thine, were drying up ; and 
nothing left to found thy stamina in, but 
negations ! — 'Tis pitiful, — ^brother Toby, at 
the best, and called out for all the little 
helps that care and attention on both sides 
could give it — But how were we defeated ' 
You know the event, brother Toby ! — 'tii 
too melancholy a one to be repeated now 
— when the fow animal spirits I was worth 
in the world, and with which memory, fancy, 
and quick parts should have been convey'd, 
— were all dispersed, confused, confounded, 
scattered, and sent to the devil ! — 

Here then was the time to have put a 
stop to this persecution against him, — and 
tried an experiment at least, whether calm- 
ness and serenity of mind in your sister, 
with a due attention, brother Toby, to her 
evacuations and repletions,— and the rest 
of her non-naturals, might not, in the course 
of nine mouths' gestation, have set all thmgi 
to rights. — My child was bereft of these !- 
What a teasing lifo did she lead herself 
and, consequently, her foBtus too, with that 
nonsensical anxiety of hera about lying-in 

in town ! ^I thought my sister submitted 

with the greatest patience, replied my uncle 
Toby ; — ^I never heard her utter one firetfiil 

word about it She filmed inwardly, 

cried my fother; and that, let me tell you, 
brother, was ten times worse for the child, 
— and then, what battles did she fight with 
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me ! and «irhat perpetual storms about the 

midwife ! ^There she gave vent, said my 

micle Toby. Vent: cried my &ther, 

[coking up. 

But what was all this, my dear Toby, to 
the injuries done us by my child's coming 
head-foremost into the world, when all I 
wished in this general wreck of his frame, 
was to have saved this little casket unbroke, 
imrifled! — 

With all my precautions, how was my 
■ystem turned topsy-turvy in the womb 
with my child! his head exposed to the 
hand of violence, and a pressure of 470 
pounds avoirdupois weight acting perpen- 
dicularly upon its apex, — ^that at this hour, 
*tis ninety per cent, insurance, that the fine 
net- work of the intellectual web be not rent 
and torn to a thousand tatters. 

Still we could have done! — ^Fool, 
Coxcomb, Puppy, — give him but a No$e ; — 
Cripple, Dwarf, Driveller, Goosecap, — 
(shape him as you will) the door of fi>rtune 
stands open, — O Licetus! Licetus! had I been 
blessM with a foetus five inches long and a 
half, like thee, — ^Fato might have done her 
worst. 

Still, brother Toby, there was one cast 
of the die left for our child, after all :• 
Tristram! Tristram! Tristram! 

We will send for Mr. Yorick, said my 
uncle Toby. 

Yon may send for whom you will, re- 
plied my father. 



CHAP. XX. 

What a rate have I gone on at, curvet- 
ing and frisking it away, two up and two 
down, for three volumes* together, without 
looking once behind, or even on one side of 
nie, to see whom I trod upon ! — ^1*11 tread 
upon no one,— quoth I to myself when I 
moimted'— ril take a good rattling gallop: 
out m not hurt the poorest jackass upon 
the road.— -So ofiT I set, — up one lane,— 
4own another, — through this turnpike,— 
Of9t that, as if the arch-jockey of jockeys 
hod got behind me. 

Now. ride at this rate with what good 

• AMOidiBg to tlw orifiaal tdltioui 



intention and resolution you may, — ^*tis a 
million to one you*ll do some one a mifr- 
chie( if not yourself. — He*s flung. — ^he*s 
oflT, — ^he's lost his seat, — ^he's down, — he'll 
break his neck; — see! if he has not gal- 
loped full among the scaffolding of the un- 
dertaking critics! — he'll knock his brains 
out against some of their posts! — he's 
bounced out ! — ^look, — he's now riding like 
a madcap, full tilt through a whole crowd 
of painters, fiddlers, poets, biographers, 
physicians, lawyers, logicians, players, 
schoolmen, churchmen, statesmen, soldiers, 
casuists, connoisseurs, prelates, popes, and 
engineers. — Don't fear, said I,— I'll not hurt 
the poorest jackass upon the King's high- 
way. But your horse throws dirt; see, 

you've splash'd a bishop ! — ^I hope in God, 
'twas only Emulphus, said L — But you 
have squirted full in the faces of Mess. Le 
Moyne, De Romigny, and De Marcilly, 
doctors of the Sorbonne. — ^That was last 
year, replied L — ^But you have trod this 
moment upon a king. — ^Kings have bad 
times on't, said I, to be trod upon by such 
people as me. 

You have done it, replied my accuser. 

I deny it, quoth I, and so have got off; 
and here am I standing with my bridle in 
one hand, and with my cap in the other, to 

tell my story. ^And what is It ? You shall 

hear in the next chapter. 



CHAP. XXL 

Ae Francis the First, of France, was one 
winterly night wanning himself over the 
embers of a wood-fire, and talking with his 
first minister of sundry things for the good 
of the state,* — it would not be amiss, said 
the king, stirring up the embers with his 
cane, if this good understanding betwixt 
ourselves and Switzerland was a little 

strengthened. ^There is no end. Sire, 

replied the minister, in giving money to 
these people, — they would swallow up the 
treasury of France— ^Poo! poo! answered 
the king, — there are more ways. Mens, le 
Premier, of bribing states, besides that of 
giving money; — TU pay Switzerland the 

•Yid0liMac*«aa.^oLI 
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nnnor of standing godfather for my next 

child. ^Your majesty, said the minister, 

in so doing, would have all the grammari- 
ans in Europe upon your back ;— Switzer- 
land, as a republic, being a female, can in 

no construction be godfather. She may 

be godmother, replied Francis, hastily; — so, 
announce my intentions by a courier to- 
morrow morning. 

I am astonished, said Francis the First 
(that day fortnight), speaking to his minis- 
ter as he entered the closet, that we have 

had no answer from Switzerland. Sire, 

I wait upon you this moment, said Mons. le 
Premier, to lay before you my dispatches 

upon that business. They take it kindly, 

said the king. ^They do. Sire, replied the 

minister, and have the highest sense of the 
honor your majesty has done them ; — but the 
republic, as godmother, claims her right, in 
this case, of naming the child. 

In all reason quoth the king ; — she will 
christen him Francis, or Henry, or Lewis, 
or some other name that she knows will be 
agreeable to us. Your majesty is de- 
ceived, replied the minister. — ^I have this 
hour received a dispatch from our resident, 
with the determination, of the republic on 
that point also. — And what name has the 
republic fixed upon for the Dauphin 1 Shad- 
rach, Meshech, Abed-nego, replied the min- 
ister. By Saint Peter's girdle, I will 

have nothing to do with the Swiss, cried 
Francis the First, pulling up his breeches, 
and walking hastily across the floor. 

Your majesty, replied the minister calmly, 
cannot bring yourself off 

We'll pay them in money, — said the 
king. 

Sire, there are not sixty thousand crowns 
in the treasury, answered the minister.- 
ril pawn the best jewel in my crown, quoth 
Francis the First 

Your honor stands pawned already in this 
matter, answered Monsieur le Premier. 

Then, Mons. le Pivmier, said the king, by 
— well go to war with *em. 
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Albett, gentle reader, I have lusted 
earnestly, and endeavored carefully (ac- 



13: 

cording to the measure of such a slender 
skill as God has vouchsafed me, and as 
convenient leisure from other occasions of 
needful profit and healthful pastime have 
permitted) that these little books which I 
here put into thy hands, might stand instead 
of many bigger books, — ^yet have I carried 
myself towards thee in such fimciful guise 
of careless distort, that right sore am I 
ashamed now to entreat thy lenity serious- 
ly, — in beseeching thee to believe it of me, 
that, in the story of my father and his chris- 
tian names, — I have no thoughts of tread- 
ing upon Francis the First, — nor, in the af- 
fair of the nose, — upon Francis the Ninth, 
— nor, in the character of my uncle Toby, 
of characterizing the militating spirits of 
my country; — the wound upon his groin 
is a wound to every comparison of that 
kind: — nor by Trim, — that I meant the 
Duke of Ormond, — or that my book is 
wrote against predestination, or free will, 
or taxes ; — if 'tis wrote against any thing, 
— ^'tis wrote, an't please your Worships, 
against the Spleen! in order, by a more 
frequent and a more convulsive elevation 
and depression of the diaphragm, and the 
succussationsof the intercostal and abdomi- 
nal muscles in laughter, to drive the gall 
and other bitter juices from the gall-blad* 
der, liver, and sweet-bread of his majes- 
ty's subjects, with all the inimicitious pas- 
sions which belong to them, down into their 
duodenuma. 
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Birr can the thing be undone, Yorick? 
said my father: — for in my opinion, con- 
tinued he, it cannot I am a vile canonist, 

replied Yorick ; ^but of all evils, holding 

suspense to be the most tormentmg, we 
shall at least know the worst of this matter. 
— ^I hate these great dinners, said my fathei. 

^The size of the dinner is not the point. 

answered Yorick, — we want, Mr. Shandy, 
to dive into the bottom of this doubt, wheth- 
er the name can be changed o«> not ;— and 
as the beards of so many commissaries, offi 
cials, advocates, proctors, registers, and of 
the most eminent of our school-divines, aTid 
others, are all to meet in the middte ^ 
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one table, und Didius has so presBingly in- 
vited you, — who, in your distress would 
miss such an occasion 1 All that is requi- 
site, continued Yorick, is to apprize Didius, 
and let him manage a conversation after 
dinner so as to introduce the subject — 
Then my brother Toby, cried my father, 
clapping his two hands together, shall go 
with us. 

Let my old tie-wig, quoth my uncle 

Toby, and my laced regimentals, be hung 
to the fire all night, Trim. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

^No doubt, Sir, — there is a whole 

chapter wanting here,— and a chasm of ten 
pages made in the book by it; — ^but the 
bookbinder is neither a fool, nor a knave, 
nor a puppy, — nor is the book a jot fhire 
imperfect (at least upon that score) ; — ^but, 
on the contrary the book is more perfect 
and complete by wanting the chapter, than 
having it, as I shall demonstrate to your 
Reverences in this manner. — I question 
first, by the bye, whether the same experi- 
ment might not be made as successfully 
upon sundry other chapters, — but there is no 
end, an* please your Reverences, in trying 
experiments upon chapters, — we have had 

enough of it ; so there*s an end of that 

matter. 

But before I begin my demonstration, let 
me only tell you, that the chapter which I 
have torn out, and which otherwise you 
would all have been reading just now in- 
stead of this, — was the description of my 
father's, my uncle Toby's, Trim's, and 
Obadiah's setting out and journeying to the 
visitation at ♦**♦. 

We'll go in the coach, said my father. — 
Prithee, have the arms been altered, Oba- 
Jiah ? — ^It would have made my story much 
better to have begun with telling you that 
at the time my mother's arms were added 
to the Shandy's, when the coach was re- 
painted upon my father's marriage, it had 
•0 hLen out, that the coach-painter, whether 
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by peHbrming all his works with the lefl^ 
hand, like Turphilius the Roman, or Hans 
Holbein of Ba8il,^r whether 'twas more * 
from the blunder of his head than hand,-^ 
or whether, lastly, it was from the sinister 
turn which every thing relating to our fam- 
ily was apt to take, — it so fell out, however, 
to our reproach, tiiat instead of the bend- 
dexter^ which, since Harry the Eighth's 
reign, was honestly our due,— a bend-nmt- 
ter, by some of these fatalities, had been 
drawn quite across the field of the Shan- 
dy arm& 'TIS scarce credible that the 
mind of so wise a man as my father was, 
could be so much incommoded with so small 
a matter. The word coach, — ^let it be 
whose' it would,^r coach-man, or coach- 
horse, or coach-hire, could never be named 
in the family, but he constantly complained 
of carrymg this vile mark of illegitimacy 
upon the door of his own : he never once 
was able to step into the coach, or out of it, 
without turning round to take a view of the 
arms, and making a vow at the same time, 
that it was the last time he would ever set 
his foot in it again, till the bend-sinister 
was taken out ; — but, like the af&ir of the 
hinge, it was one of the many things which 
the Destinies had set down in their books 
ever to be grumbled at (and in wiser fami- 
lies than ours) — ^but never to be mcsded. 

Has the hend-sinister been brush'd 

out, I say 1 said my father. There has 

been nothing brush'd out. Sir, answered 
Obadiah, but the lining.— We'll go o' 
horseback, said my father, turning to 
Yorick. Of all things in the world, ex- 
cept politics, the clergy know the least of 

heraldry, said Yorick. No matter for 

that, cried my father ; I should be sorry to 
appear with a blot in my escutcheon before 

them. Never mind the bend^nister, 

said my uncle Toby, putting on his tie-wig. 

^No, indeed, said my father you may go 

with my aunt Dinah to a visitation with a 

bend-sinisteft if you think fit. My poor 

uncle Toby blushed. My father was vexed 

at himself. No, — my dear brother Toby, 

said my father, changing his tone ; but the 
damp of the coach-lining about my loins, 
may give me the sciatica again, as it did 
December, January, and February, last 
winter: so, if you please, you shall ride my 
wife's pad;— and, as you are to preachy 
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Yorick, yoa Lad better make the best of 
your way before, and leave me to take care 
cf mj brother Toby, and to follow at our 
own rates. 

Now, the chapter I was obliged to tear 
out, was the description of this cavalcade, 
in which corporal Trim and Obadiah, upon 
two coach-horses abreast, led the way as 
■low as a patrol, — whilst my uncle Toby, 
in his laced regimentals and tie-wig, kept 
his rank with my father, in deep roads and 
dissertations alternately, upon the advan- 
tage of learning and arma^ as each could 
get the start. 

^But the painting of this journey, 

ttpon reviewing it, appears to be so much 
above the style and manner of any thing 
else I have been able to paint in this book, 
that it could not have remained m it, with- 
out depreciating every other scene, and 
destroying, at the same time, that neces- 
sary equipoise and balance (whether of good 
or bad) betwixt chapter and chapter, firom 
¥dience the just proportions and harmony 
of the whole work result For my own 
part, I am but just set up in the business, so 
know little about it ; — ^but, in my opinion, 
to write a book, is for all the world like 
humming a song; — ^be but in tune with 
yourself, Madam, 'tis no matter how high 
or how low you take it 

— ^Tbis is the reason, may it please your 
Reverences, that some of the lowest and 
flattest compositions pass off very well — (as 
Yorick told my uncle Toby one night) by 

siege. My uncle Toby looked brisk at 

the sound of the word nege; but could 
make neither head nor tail of it 

Fm to preach at court next Sunday, said 

Ilomenas: — run over my notes: so I 

humm*d over Doctor Hoinenas*s notes; — 
the modulation's very well ; — ^'twill do, Ho- 
menas, if it holds on at this rate ;— so on I 
humm'd, — and a tolerable tune I thought 
it was ; and to this hour, may it please your 
Reverences, had never found out how low, 
how flat, how spiritless and jejune it was, 
but that, all of a sudden, up started an air 
in the middle of it, so fine, so rich, so heav- 
only, — it carried my soul up with it into the 
4»ther world : now had I (as Montaigne com- 
plained in a parallel accident)— bad I found 
the declivity easy, or the ascent accessible, 

-o vies I had been outwitted. — ^Yonr nolesb 



Homenas, I should have said, are good 
notes ; — but it was so perpendicular a pre- 
cipice, — so wholly cut off firom the rest of 
the work, that, by the first note I humm'd, 
I found myself flying into the other world, 
and firom thence discovered the vale firom 
whence I came, so deep, so low, and dis- 
mal, that I shall never have the heart to 
descend into it again. 

0:^ A dwarf who brings a standard along 
with him to measure his own size, — ^take 
my word, is a dwarf in more articles than 
one. — And so much for tearing out of chap- 
ters. 
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if he is not cutting it all into 

slips! and giving them about him to 

light their pipes! 'Tis abominable, an- 
swered Didius. ^It should not go un- 
noticed, said Doctor Eysarcius :— 05r he ' 
was of the Kysarcii of the Low Countries. 

Methinks, said Didius, half rising firom 
his chair, in order to remove a bottle and a 
tall decanter, which stood in a direct line 
betwixt him and Yorick, — ^you might have 
spared this sarcastic stroke, and have hit 
upon a more proper place, Mr. Yorick ;— or 
at least upon a more proper occasion to 
have riiown your contempt of what we have 
been about If the sermon is of no better 
worth than to light pipes with, — ^*twas cer- 
tainly. Sir, not good enough to be preached 
before so learned a body ; and, if *twas good 
enough to be preached before so learned a 
body, — ^'twas certainly. Sir, too good to 
light their pipes with afterwards. 

^I have got him fost hung up, quoth 

Didius to himself, upon one of the two horns 
of my dilemma ; — let him get off as he can. 

I have undergone such unspeakable tor- 
ments, in bringing forth this sermon, quoth 
Yorick, upon this occasion, — that I declare, 
Didius, I would suffer martyrdom,— and. 
if it was possible, my horse with me, a 
thousand times over, before I would si( 
down and make such another: I was deliv- 
ered of it at the wrong end of me; — it 
came from my head instead of my heartl- 
and it is for the pain it gave me, both in thft 
writing and preaching of it, that I reveago 
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myself of it in this manner. ^To preach, to 

show the extent of our reading, or the sub- 
tleties of our wit, — ^to parade it in the eyes 
of tlie vulgar with the beggarly accounts 
of a little learning, tinselPd over with a few 
words, which glitter, but convey little light 
and less warmth, — is a dishonest use of the 
poor single half hour in a week which is 
out into our hands : — 'tis not preaching the 
gospel, — ^but ourselves. — ^For my own part, 
c<H)tinued Yorick, I had rather direct hve 
words point-blank to the heart 

As Yorick pronounced the word point- 
blank, my uncle Toby rose up to say some- 
thing upon projectiles, — when a single 
word, and no more, uttered from the oppo- 
site side of the table, drew every one's ears 
towards it: — a word of all others in the 
dictionary the last in that place to be ex- 
pected : — a word I am ashamed to write, — 
yet must be written, must be read ; — illegal, 
uncanonical, — ^guess ten thousand guesses, 
multiplied into themselves, — rack, — torture 
your invention for ever, you're where you 
was. — In short, I'll tell it in the next 
ohppter. 
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Z ds ! cried Phutatorius, 

partly to himself, — and yet high enoiigh to 
be heard; — and, what seemed odd, 'twas 
uttered in a construction of look, and in a 
tone of voice, somewhat between that of 
a man in amazement, and one in bodily 
{•ain. 

One or two who had very nice ears, and 
could distinguish the expression and mix- 
ture of the two tones as plainly as a third 
or a Jiftht or any other chord in music, — 
were the most puzzled and perplexed with 
it — ^The concord was good itself; — but 
chen 'twas quite out of the key, and no way 
applicable to the subject started :— so that, 
with all their knowledge, they could not 
lell what in the world to make of it 

Others, who knew nothing of musical 
itxprcssion, and merely lent their ears to 
the plain import of the word, imagined that 
I'hutatorius. who was somewhat of a chol- 



eric spirit, was just going to snatch the 
cudgels out of Didius's hands, in order to 
bemaul Yorick to some purpose ;— and that 
the desperate monosyllable Z— ds, was 
the exordium to an oration, which, as they 
judged from the sample, presaged but a 
rough kind of handling of him ; so that my 
uncle Toby's good-nature felt a pang for 
what Yorick was about to underga But 
seeing Phutatorius stop short, without any 
attempt or desire to go on, — a third party 
began to suppose, that it was no more than 
an involuntary respiration, casually forming 
itself into the shape of a twelve-penny oath, 
— without the sin or substance of one. 

Others, and especially one or two who 
sat next him, looked upon it, on the con- 
trary, as a real and substantial oath, pro- 
pensely formed against Yorick, to whom he 
was known to bear no good liking ; — which 
said oath, as my father philosophized upon 
it, actually lay fretting and fuming at that 
very time in the upper regions of Phutato- 
rius's purtenance; and so was naturally, 
and according to the due course of things, 
first squeezed out by the sudden influx of 
blood which was driven into the right ven- 
tricle of Phutatorius's heart, by the stroke 
of surprise which so strange a theory of 
preaching had excited. 

How finely we argue upon mistaker 
facts! 

There was not a soul busied in all these 
various reasonings upon the monosyllable 
which Phutatorius uttered, — who did not 
take this for granted, proceeding upon it as 
from an axiom, namely, that Phutatorius's 
mind was intent upon the subject of debate 
which was arising between Didius and 
Yorick ; and indeed, as he looked first to- 
wards the one, and then towards the other, 
with the air of a man listening to what 
was going forwards, — who would not have 
thought the same 1 But the truth was, that 
Phutatorius knew not one word or one 
syllable of what was passing; — but his 
whole thoughts and attention were taken 
up with a transaction which was going 
forwards at that very instant withm rhe 
precincts of his own Galligaskins, and in a 
part of them, where of all others he stood 
most interested to watch accidents : so that, 
notwithstanding he looked with all the at- 
tention in the world, and had gradually 
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•erewed up every nerve and muscle in his 
lace to Uie utmost pitch the instrument 
would hear, in order, as it was thought, to 
give a sharp reply to Yorick, who sat over- 
against him, — ^yet, I say, was Yorick never 
once in any one domicil of Phutatorius's 
brain ;— but the true cause of his exclama- 
tion lay at least a yard below. 

This I will endeavor to explain to you 
with all imaginable decency. 

You must be informed then, that Ciastri- 
pheres, who had taken a turn into the 
kitchen a little before dinner, to see how 
things went on,^-observing a wicker-basket 
of fine chestnuts standing upon the dresser, 
had ordered that a hundred or two of them 
might be roasted and sent in as soon as 
dinner was over ; — Gastripheres enforcing 
his orders about them, that Didius, but 
Phutatorius especially, were particularly 
fond of 'em. 

About two minutes before the time that 
my uncle Toby interrupted Yorick*s bar 
rangue, — Gastripheres's chestnuts were 
brought in : — and as Phutatorius*s fondness 
for *em was uppermost in the waiter's head, 
he laid them directly before Phutatorius, 
wrapt up hot in a clean damask napkin. 

Now, whether it was physically'impoesi- 
ble, with half a dozen hands all thrust into 
the napkin at a time, — but that some one 
chestnut, of more life and rotundity than 
the rest, must be put in motion, — it so fell 
out, however, that one was actually sent 
rolling off the table ; and as Phutatorius sat 
straddling under, — ^it foil perpendicularly 
into that particular aperture of Phutatorius*s 
breeches, for which, to the shame and in- 
delicacy of our language be it spoke, there 
is no chaste word throughout all Johnson's 
Dictionary : — let it suffice to say, — it was 
that particular aperture which, in all good 
societies, the laws of decorum do strictly 
require, like the temple of Janus (in peace 
at least) to be universally shut up. 

The neglect of this punctilio in PhutSp 
torius (which by the bye should be a warn- 
ing to all mankind) had opened a door to 
this accident^ 

Accident I call it, in compliance to a re- 
ceived mode of speaking ; — but in no oppo- 
sition to the opinion either of Acrites or 
Mythogeras in this matter; I know they 
were both prepossessed and fully persuaded 



of it,— and are so to this hour. That ther6 
vna nothing of accident in the whole event, 
— but that the chestnut's taking that par • 
ticular course, and in a manner of its own 
accord, — and then falling with all its heat 
directly into that one particular place, and 
no other, — ^was a real judgment upon Phu- 
tatorius for that filthy and obscene treatise 
de ConcubintM retinendis^ which Phutato> 
rius had published about twenty years ago^ 
— and was that identical week going t0 
give the world a second edition of. 

It is not my business to dip my pen im 
this controversy: much, undoubtedly, may 
be wrote on both sides of the question : — 
all that concerns me, as an historian, is to 
represent the matter of fact, and render it 
credible to the reader, that the hiatus in 
Phutatorius's breeches was sufficiently wide 
to receive the chestnut; — and that the 
chestnut, somehow or other, did fall per- 
pendicularly, and piping hot, into it, without 
Phutatorius's perceiving it, or any one else 
at that time. 

The genial warmth which the chestnut 
imparted, was not undelectable for the first 
twenty or five-and-twenty seconds; — and 
did no more than gently solicit Phutato- 
rius's attention towards the part: — ^but the 
heat gradually increasing, and, in a few 
seconds more, getting beyond the point of 
all sober pleasure, and then advancing with 
all speed into the regions of pain, the sonl 
of Phutatorius, together with all his ideas, 
his thoughts, his attention, his imagination, 
judgment, resolution, deliberation, ratioci- 
nation, memory, fancy, with ten battalions 
of animal spirits, all tumultuously crowded 
down, through difiTerent defiles and circuits^ 
to the place in danger, leaving all his upper 
regions, as you may imagine, as empty ai 
my purse. 

With the best intelligence which all 
these messengers could bring him back, 
Phutatorius was not able to dive into the 
secret of what was going forward below; 
nor could he make any kind oi conjecture 
what the devil was the matter with it- 
However, as he knew not what the tme 
cause might turn out, he deemed it most 
prudent, in the situation he was m at prei^ 
ent, — to bear it, if possible, like a Stoic* 
which, with the help of some wry faces and 
compnrsions of the mouth, he had certsinln 
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accomplished, had his imag^tion contin- 
ued neater : — but the sallies of the imagina^ 
tion are ungovernable in all things of this 
kind :— a thought instantly darted into his 
mind, that though the anguish had the 
sensation of glowing heat, — ^it might, not- 
withstanding that, be a bite as well as a 
burb; and if so, that possibly a newt or an 
asker, or some such detested reptile, had 
crept up, and was fastening his teeth ; — the 
korrid idea of which, with a fresh glow of 
pain arising that instant from the chestnut, 
■eiaed Phutatorius with a sudden panic, — 
and in the first terrifying disorder of the 
passion, it threw him, as it has done the 
beat generals upon earth, quite off his 
ipiaid : — the effect of which was this, that 
he leap'd incontinently up, uttering as he 
lose that interjection of surprise so much 
descanted upon, with the apposiopestic 

break after it, marked thus, Z ds! — 

which, though not strictly canonical, was 
atill as little as any man could have said 
upon the occasion ; — and which, by the bye, 
whether canonical or not, Phutatorius could 
no more help than he could the cause of it 

Though this has taken up some time in 
the narrative, it took up little more time in 
the transaction than just to allow time for 
Phutatorius to draw fbrtli the chestnut, and 
throw it down with violence upon the floor, 
— and for Yorick to rise from his chair, and 
pick the chestnut up. 

It IB curious to observe the triumph of 
alight incidents over the mind. — What in- 
credible weight they have in forming and 
governing our opinions, both of men and 
things ! — ^that trifles, light as air, shall waft 
a belief into the soul, and plant it so im- 
movably within it, — that Euclid's deroon- 
■trations, could they be brought to batter it 
in breach, should not all have power lo 
overthrow it ! 

Yorick, I said, picked up the chestnut 
which Phutatorius*s wrath had flung down: 
•>-the action was trifling; — ^I am ashamed 
lo account fiur it : — ^he did it, — for no reason, 
but that he thought the chestnut not a jot 
worse for the adventure; — and that he 
thought a good chestnut worth stooping 
for. — But this incident, trifling as it was, 
wrought differently ia Phutatorius*s head. 
lie considered this act of Yorick*s^ in get- 



ting off his chair and picking up the chest 
nut, as a plain acknowledgment in him, 
that the chestnut was originally his ; — and, 
in course, that it must have been the owner 
of the chestnut, and no one else, who could 
have played him such a prank with it. 
What greatly confirmed him in this opinion, 
was this. That the table being parallelo- 
gramical, and very narrow, it afforded a 
fair opportunity for Yorick, who sat directly 
over-against Phutatorius, of slipping the 
chestnut in : — and consequently that he did 
it The look of something more than sus- 
picion, which PhutatcMritts cast full upon 
Ywick as these thoughts arose, too evi- 
dently spoke his opinion ; — and as Phutato- 
rius was naturally supposed to know more 
of the matter than any person besides, his 
opinion at once became the genera] one; 
and for a reason very different from any 
which have been yet given, in a little time 
it was put out of all manner of dispute. 

When great or unexpected events fall 
out upon the stage of Uiis sublunary world, 
— the mind of man, which is an inquisitive 
kind of a substance, naturally takes a flight 
behind the scenes, to see what is the cause 
and first spring of them. — The search waA 
not long in this instance. 

It was well known that Yorick had never 
a good opinion of the Treatise which Phu- 
tatorius had wrote, de Concubinis retinen* 
dis, as a thing which he feared had done 
hurt in the waM : — and *twas easily found 
out, that there was a mystical meaning in 
Yorick*s prank, — and that his chucking the 
chestnut hot into Phutatorius's *** — •'•'"•, 
was a sarcaslical fling at his book; — the 
doctrines of which, they said, had inflamed 
many an honest man in the same place. 

This conceit awakeuM Somnolentius ; — 
made Agekstes smile; — and, if you can 
recollect the precise look and air of a man's 
face intent in finding out a riddle, — it threw 
Gastripheres's into that form; — and, in 
short, was thought bj many to be a master^ 
stroke of arch wit 

This, as the reader has seen from one 
end to the other, was as groundless as the 
dreams of philosophy. Yorick, no doubt, as 
Shakspeare said of his ancestor, — '* was a 
" man of jest,** but it was tempered with 
aomething which withheld ^im from that 



•nd many other ungraciouB pranks, of which 
he as undeservedly bore the blame ; — but it 
was his misfortune, all his life long, to bear 
the imputation of saying and doing a thou- 
sand things, of which (unless my esteem 
blinds me) his nature was incapable. All 
I blame him for,— or rather, all I blam^and 
alternately like him for, was that singu- 
larity of his temper, which would never 
suffer him to take pains to set a story right 
with the world, however in his power. In 
every ill-usage of that sort, he acted pre- 
cisely as in the affidr of his lean horse. — 
He could have explained it to his honor, but 
his spirit was above it ; and besides, he ever 
looked upon the inventor, the propagator, 
and believer, of an illiberal report, alike so 
injurious to him, — he could not stoop to tell 
his story to them ;— and so trusted to time 
and truth to do it for him. 

This heroic cast produced him inconve- 
niences in many respects; — in the present, 
it was followed by the fixed resentment of 
Phutatorius, who, as Yorick had just made 
an end of his chestnut, rose up from his 
chair a second time, to let him know it ; — 
which indeed he did with a smile ; — saying 
only, — that he would endeavor not to forget 
the obligation. 

But you must mark and carefully sepa- 
rate and distinguish these two things in 
your mind : — 

— ^The smile was far the company; 

—The threat was for Yorick. 



CHAP, xxvra. 



— Can you tell me, quoth Phutatorius, 
speaking to Gastripheres, who sat next to 
him, — ^for one would not ^>ply to a surgeon 
in 60 foolish an affidr,— can you tell me, 
Gastripheres, what is best to take out the 

firel ^Ask Eugenius, said Gastripheres. 

^That greatly depends, said Eugenius, 

pretending ignorance of the adventure, 
upon the nature of the part— If it is a 
tender part, and a part which can conve- 
niently be wrapt up. It is both the one 

and the other, replied Phutatorii^ laying 

his hand as he spoke, with an emphatical 

S 
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nod of his head, upon the part in question, 
and lifting up his right leg at the same 

time, to ease and ventilate it If that is 

the case, said Eugenius, I would advise yoUf 
Phutatorius, not to tamper with it by any 
means ; but if you will send to the next 
printer, and trust your cure to such a ^iia> 
pie thing as a sofV sheet of paper just come 
off the press, — ^you need do nothing more 

than twist it round. The damp paper, 

quoth Yorick (who sat next to his friend 
Eugenius) though I know it has a refresb- 
ing coolness in it, — ^yet, I presume, is no 
more than the vehicle ; — and that the oil 
and lamp-black, with which the paper is m 
strongly impregnated, does the businesa 

Right, said Eugenius ; and is, of any 

outward application I would venture to re> 
commend, the most anodyne and safe. 

Was it my case, said Gastripheres, as 
the main thing is the oil and lamp-black, I 
should spread them thick upon a rag, and 

clap it on directly. That would make a 

very devil of it, replied Yorick. And 

besides, added Eugenius, it would not an- 
swer the intention, which is the extreme 
neatness and elegance of the prescription ; 
which the faculty hold to be half in half: — 
for consider, if the type is a very smaU one 
(which it should be) the sanative particles, 
which come into contact in this form, have 
the advantage of being spread so infinitely 
thin, and with such a mathematical equality 
(fresh paragraphs and large capitals ex- 
cepted) as no art or management of ik% 

spatula can come up ta It fidls out veiy 

luckily, replied Phutatorius, that the se^ 
ood edition of my Treatise, De ConcubintM 
retinendis is at this instant in the presa 
^You may take any leaf of it, said Eu- 
genius; — ^no matter which. Provided, 

quoth Yorick, there m no bawdy in it— — 

They are just now, replied Phuidtorius, 
printing off the nmth chapter ; — which is 
the last chapter but one in the book- 
Pray, what is the title of that chapter? 
said Yorick; making a respectful bow to 
Phutatorius, as he spoke. ^I think, an- 
swered Phutatorius, *tis that de Re CbneiH 
binariA. 

For Heaven*s sake, keep out of that dtap 
ter, quoth Yorick. 

By all means. — added Eugeniaa 
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CHAP. XXIX. 



—Now, quoth Didius, rising up, and lay- 
ing his right hand, with his fingers spread, 
opon his breast, — ^had such a blunder about 
a christian name happened before the Re- 
formation, [It happened the day before 

yesterday, quoth my uncle Toby to himself] 
—and when baptism was administer*d in 
Latin, — ['Twas all in English, said my un- 
cle] — many things might have coincided 
with it; and upon the authority of sundry 
decreed cases, to have pronounced the bap- 
tism null, — with a power of giving the 
child a new name. — Had a priest, for in- 
■tance, which was no uncommon thing, 
through ignorance of the Latin V>ngue, 
baptized a child of Tom-o*Stile8, in nomine 
patruB 4* Jilia 4* spiritum sanctas^ — the 
baptism was held null ^I beg your par- 
don, replied Kysarcius; — in that case, as 
the mistake was only the terminations, the 
baptism was valid ;— and to have rendered 
it null, the blunder of the priest should 
have fallen upon the first syllable of each 
noun ;<-Hmd not, as in your cane, upon the 
last 

My fiither delighted in subtleties of this 
kind, and listen*d with infinite attention. 

Gastripheres, for example, continued Ky- 
sarcius, baptizes a child of John Stradling*s 
tn gomine GatrU, 4*c. <f*c. instead of in 
nomine Patris, 4*c. — Is this a baptism? — 
No, — say the ablest canonists; inasmuch as 
the radix of each word is hereby torn up, 
and the sense and meaning of them re- 
moved and changed quite to another ob- 
ject ; — for gomine does not signify a name, 
nor gatrit a fiither. What do they sig- 
nify 1 said my uncle Toby. Nothing at all, 

—quoth Yorick. Ergo, such a baptism 

18 null, said Kjrsarciua— 

In course, answered Yoi i« Jc, in a tone 

two parts jest and one part earnest— 

But in the case cited, continued Kysar- 
cius, where patrue is put for patrit, JUia 
tiir JUii, and so on ; — as it is a fault only in 
the declension, and the roots of the words 
continue untouchM, the inflections of their 
Urancnes, either this way or that, does not 
ii« any sort hinder the baptism, inasmuch 
as the same sense continues in the words 

ap before. But then, said Didius, the in- 

entbn of the priest's pronouncing them 



grammatically must have been proved id 

have gone along with it Right, an« 

swered Kysarcius; and of this, brother 
Didius, we have an instance in a decree of 
the decretals of Pope Leo the Third.— 
But my brother's child, cried my uncle 
Toby, has nothing to do with the Pope ;— 
*tis the plain child of a Protestant gentle* 
man, christen'd Tristram against the wills 
and wishes both of his fother and mother, 
and all who are akin to it— 

If the wills and wishes, said Kysarcius, 
interrupting my uncle Toby, of those only 
who stand related to Mr. Shandy's child, 
were to have weight in this matter, Mrs. 
Shandy, of all people, has the least to do 

in it My uncle Toby laid down his 

pipe, and my father drew his chair still 
closer Uf the table, to hear the conclusion 
of so strange an introduction. 

It has not only been a question, Cap- 
tain Shandy, amongst the* best lawyers 
and civilians in this land, continued Kysar^ 
cius, ** Whether the mother be of kin to 
*^ her child ;" — but, afler much dispassionate 
inquiry and jactitation of the arguments 
on all sides, — ^it has been adjudged for the 
negative; — namely, "That the mother is 
** not of kin to her child." f My father in- 
stantly clapp'd his hand upon my uncle 
Toby's mouth, under color of whispering 
in his ear ; — ^the truth was, he was alarmed 
for lAUHmUerOt'—taid having a great desire 
to hear more of so curious an argument, — 
he begg'd my uncle Toby, for Heaven's 

sake, not to disappoint him in it My 

uncle Toby gave a nod, — ^resumed his pipe, 
and contenting himself with whistling Lt/- 
lUndlero inwardly, — ^Kysarcius, Didius, and 
Triptolemus went on with the discourse as 
follows : — 

This determination, continued Kysarcius, 
how contrary soever it may seem to run to 
the stream of vulgar ideas, yet had reason 
strongly on its side, and has been put out 
of all manner of dispute from the famous 
case, known commonly by the name of the 

Duke of Suffolk's Case. It is cited in 

Brooke, said Triptolemus. And taken 

notice of by Lord Coke, added IJidius. 
And you may find it in Swinbum on Ten- 
taments, said Kysarcius. 



• Yide Swinbarn on TMUmento, Part 7. ( & 
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Tlie case, Mr. Shandy, was thi»— 

In the reign of Edward the Sixth, Charles 
Duke of Suflblk having issue a son by one 
venter, and a daug^hter by another venter, 
made his kst will, wherein he devised goods 
to his son, and died : after whose death the 
son died also; — ^but without will, without 
wife, and without child ; — his mother and 
his sister by the father^s side (for she was 
bom of the former venter) then living. The 
mother took the administration of her son*s 
goods, according to the statute of the 2l8t 
of Harry the eighth; whereby it is enacted. 
That in case any person die intestate, the 
administration of his goods shall be com- 
mitted to the next of kin. 

The administration being thus (surrep- 
titiously) granted to the mother, — the sister, 
by the father's side, commenced a suit be- 
fore the Ecclesiastical Judge, alleging, 1st, 
That she herself was next of kin; and, 
2dly, That the mother was not of kin at all 
to the party deceased ; and, therefore, pray- 
ed the court, that the administration grant- 
ed to the mother might be revoked, and be 
committed unto her, as next of kin to the 
deceased, by force of the said statute. 

Hereupon, as it was a great cause, and 
much depending upon its issue, — and many 
causes of great property likely to be decided 
in times to come, by the precedent to be 
then made, — ^the most learned, as well in 
the laws of this realm as in the civil law, 
were consulted together. Whether the mo- 
ther was of kin to her son, or no? — ^Where- 
unto not only the temporal lawyers, — but 
the church-lawyers, — the juris-consulti, — 
the jurisprudentes, — the civilians, — the 
advocates, — ^the commissaries, — the judges 
of the consistory and prerogative courts of 
Canterbury and York, with the master (^ 
the ^ulties, were all unanimously of opin- 
ion. That the mother was not of * kin to her 
child. 

And-what said the Duchess of Suflblk to 
iti said my uncie Toby. 

The unexpectedness of my uncle Toby's 
question, confounded Kjrsardus more than 
the ablest advocate. — ^He «topp*d a full 
minute, looking in my uncle Toby*s ftce 
without replying; — and in that single 



* Mater Boa nameratur inter eomufolMOt, Bald. 
uiult.C.(toVerKtiiaifle. 



minute Triptolemus pat by him, and took 
the lead as follows : 

*Tis a ground and principle in the law 
said Triptolemus, that things do not ascendy 
but descend m it ; and I make no doubt *tis 
for this cause, that however true it is that 
the child may be of the blood and seed of 
its parents,~<hat the parents, nevertheleaq, 
are not of the bJood and seed of it; inaih 
much as the parents are not begot by the 
child, but the child by the parents; — for so 
they write, Liberi sunt de sanguine pairu 
4* maris, sed pater 4* mater non sunt da 
sanguine liberorum. 

But this, Triptolemus, cried Didiua, 

proves too much ; — for, from this authority 
cited, it would follow, not only what indeed 
is granted on all sides, that the mother it 
not of kin to her child, — ^but the father 

likewise. It is held, said Triptolemusi 

the better opinion ; because the father, the 
mother, and the child, though they be three 
persons, yet are they but (una caro*) one 
flesh ; and consequently no degree of kin- 
dred,— or any method of acquiring one tn 

nature. ^There you push the argument 

again too far, cried Didius, — ^fbr there is no 
prohibition tn nature, though there is iii 
the Levitical law, — ^but that a man may 
beget a child upcm his grandmother; — in 
which case, supposing the issue a daughtery 

she would stand in relation both of ^But 

who ever thought, cried Kysarcius, of lyinig 

with his grandmother ? ^The young gen* 

tleman, replied Yorick, whom Selden speaks 
of; — ^who not only thought of it, but justi- 
fied his intention to his father by the argu- 
ment drawn from the law of retaliation :— 
** You lay. Sir, with my mother,** said the 
lad ; "why may not I lie with yours I"— 
Tis the argumentum eamnmne, added 

Yorick. ^Tis as good, replied Eugenio% 

takmg down his hat, as they deserve. 

The company broke up. 



CHAP. XXX. 

^-Amd pray, said my nncle Toby, leas* 
ing upon Yorick, as he and my father were 
helping him leisurely dcwn the stairs r- 
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don*t be terrified, Madam; thia stair^caae 
conversation is not so long aa the last' 
And praj, Yorick, said my uncle Toby, 
which way is this said afiair of Tristram at 

length settled by these learned men ? 

Very satisfactorily, replied Yorick ; no mor- 
tal. Sir, has any concern with it ; — ^for Mrs. 
Shandy, the mother, is nothing at all akin 
to him ; — and as the mother's is the surest 
aide, — Mr. Shandy, in course, is still less 
than nothing. — In short he is not aa much 
akin to him. Sir, as I am.— 

^That may well be, said my father, 

shaking his head. 

—Let the learned say what they will, 
there must certainly, quoth my uncle Toby, 
have been some sort of consanguinity be- 
twixt the Duchess of Suffi>lk and her son. 

The vulgar are of the same opinion, 
quoth Yorick, to this hour. 



CHAP. XXXL 

Tbovou my father was hugely tickled 
with the subtleties of these learned dis- 
courses, — 'twas still but like the anointing 
of a broken bone. — ^The moment he got 
home, the weight of his afflictions returned 
upon him but so much the heavier, as is 
ever the case when the staff we lean on 
alips from under us. — He became pensive, 
—walked frequently forth to the fish-pond, 
—let down one loop of his hat, — sighed 
often, — forbore to snap ;— and, aa the hasty 
sparks of temper, which occasion snapping, 
80 much assiat perspiration and digestion^ 
aa Hippocrates tell us, — he had certainly 
fiJlen ill with the extinction of them, had 
Bol hia thoughts been critically drawn off, 
and hia health rescued by a fresh train of 
disquietudea left him, with a legacy of a 
thousand pounds, by my aunt Dinah. 

My father had scarce read the letter, 
when, taking the thing by the right end, he 
instantly began to plague and puzzle his 
head how to lay it out mostly to the honor 
of his family. — A hundred and fifty odd pro- 
jpcta took possession of hia brains by turns ; 

• -he would do this, and that, and t'other. 

* -He would go to Rome ; — he would go to 
AW ; — ^he would buy stock ; — he would buy 
John Hobeon's &im , — he would new fore- 



front hia house, and add a new wmg to 
make it even. — ^There was a fine water- 
mill on thia side; and he would build t 
wind-mill on the other side of the river, in 
full view, to answer it — But above all 
thinga in the world, he would inclose the 
great Ox-moor, and send oat my brothei 
Bobby immediately upon his travels. 

But as the sum waa finite, and conse- 
quently could not do every thing; — and in 
truth very few of these to any purpose,-— 
of all the projecta which o&red themselves 
upon this occasion, the two last seemed to 
make the deepest impression ; and he would 
in&llibly have determined upon both at 
once, but for the small inconvenience hinted 
at above, which absolutely put him under a 
necessity of decidmg in fiivor either of the 
one or the other. 

This was not altogether so easy to be 
done ; fi)r though 'tis certain my father had 
long before set his heart upon this neces- 
sary part of my brother's education, and, 
like a prudent man, had actually determined 
to carry it into execution, with the first 
money that returned from the second crea- 
tion of actions in the Mississippi-scheme, in 
which he was an adventurer ; — ^yet the Ox- 
moor, which was a fine, large, whinny, 
undrained, unimproved common, belonging 
to the Shandy-estate, had almost aa old a 
claim upon him: he had long and affec- 
tionately set his heart upon turning it like- 
wise to some account 

But having never hitherto been pressed 
with such a conjuncture of things aa made 
it necessary to settle either the priority or 
justice of their claima, — like a wiae man, 
he had refrained entering into any nice or 
critical examination about them: so that, 
upon the dismission of every other project 
at thia crisis, — ^the two old projects, the Ox- 
moor, and my brother, divided him again ; 
and so equal a match ^ ere they for each 
other, aa to become the occasion of no small 
contest in the old gentleman's mind, — 
which of the two should be set a-going 
first 

Peq>le may kugh aa they will ; — 

but the case waa thia :— 

It had ever been the custom of the family, 
and by length of time was almost become a 
matter of common right, that the eldest 
son of it should have free ingress, egreasi 
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iiiL regnm into fbreign parte before mar- 
riage, — not only for the sake of bettering 
biB own private parts, by the benefit of ex- 
ercise and change of so much air,-M)at 
simply for the mere delectation of his fiincy, 
by the feather put into his cap of having 
been abroad. — Taniwn valet^ my &ther 
would say, quantum soiuit. 

Now as this was a reasonable, and in 
course a most Christian indulgence, — ^to de- 
prive him of it, without why or wherefore, 
—and thereby make an example of him, as 
the first Shandy unwhirFd about Eurqie in 
a post-chaise, and only because he was a 
heavy lad, — would be using him ten tUBnoB 
worse than a Turk. 

On the other hand, the case of the Ox- 
moor was fiill as hard. 

Exclusive of the original purchase-mo- 
ney, which was eight hundred pounds, — it 
had cost the family eight hundred poun^ 
more in a law-suit about fifteen years be- 
fore, — besides the Lord knows what trouble 
and vexation. 

It had been moreover in possession of the 
Shandy fiunily ever since the middle of the 
last century ; and though it lay full in view 
before the house, bounded on one extremity 
by the water-mill ; and on the other by the 
projected wind-mill spoken of above ; — and 
for all these reasons seemed to have the 
fairest title of any part of the estate to the 
care and protection of the family, — ^yet, by 
an unaccountable fatality, common to men, 
as well as the ground they tread on,— -it 
had all along most shamefully been over- 
look*d ; and, to speak the truth of it, had 
sufiered so much by it, that it would have 
made any man's heart have bled (Obadiah 
said) who understood the value of land, to 
have rode over it, and only seen the condi- 
tion it was in. 

However, as neither the purchasing this 
tract of ground, — nor indeed the placing 
of it where it lay, were either of them, 
properly speaking, of my father's doing, — 
he had never thought himself any way con- 
cerned in the afiiiir — till the fifteen years 
before, when the breaking out of that 
cursed law-suit mentioned above (and which 
bad arose about ite boundaries) — which be- 
ing altogether my father's own act and 
deed, it naturally awakened* every other 
argument in ite favor ; and upon summing 



them all up together, he saw, not merely 
in interest, but in honor, he was bound to 
do something for it ; — and that now or never 
was the time. 

I think there must certainly have been a 
mixture of ill-luck in it, that the reasomi 
on both sides should happen to be so equally 
balanced by each other; for though my 
fother weigh'd them in all humois and con- 
ditions, spent many an anxious hoar in the 
most profound and abstracted meditation 
upon what was best to be done ; — ^readinf 
books of farming one day, — books of travels 
another, — laying aside dl passion whatever, 
— ^viewing the argumente on both sides in 
all their lighte and circumstances,— com- 
muning every day with my uncle Toby,— 
arguing with Yorick, and talking over the 
whole afiair of the Ox-nKX)r with Obadiah, 
— ^yet nothmg in all that time appeared so 
strongly in behalf of the one, which wu 
not either strictly applicable to the other, 
or at least so far counterbalanced by some 
consideration of equal weight, as to keep 
the scales even. 

For to be sure, with proper helps, and in 
the hands of some people, though the Ox- 
moor would undoubtedly have made a di^ 
ferent appearance in the world from what 
it did, or ever could do, in the condition it 
lay, — ^yet every tittle of this was true with 
regard to my brother Bobby, — ^let Obadiah 
say what he would.— 

In point of interest, the contest, I own, 
at first sight, did not appear so undecisive 
betwixt them; for whenever fny father 
took pen and mk in hand, and set about 
calculating the simple expense of paring 
and burning, and fencing in the Ox- 
moor, dtc. dtc. — with the certain profit it 
would bring him in return, — ^the latter 
turned out so prodigiously in his way of 
working the account, that you would have 
sworn the Ox-moor would have carried all 
before it ; for it Vrns plain he should reap a 
hundred laste of rape, at twenty pounds a 
last, the very first year, — ^besides an excel- 
lent crop of wheat the year following;— 
and the year after that, to speak withib 
bounds, a hundred, — but, in all likelibood» 
a hundred and fifty, — if not two hundred 
quarters of pease and beans, besides pe^ 
tetoes without end. — ^But then, to think he 
was all this while breedir4r ap my brotlief 
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like a hog^ to eat them, — ^knocked all on the 
head again, and generally left the old gen- 
tleman in snch a state of saspenae, — that, 
as he often declared to my uncle Toby, — 
he knew no more than his heels what to da 
Nobody but he who has felt it, can con- 
ceive what a plaguing thing it is to have a 
man's mind torn asunder by two projects 
of equal strength, both obstinately pulling 
in a contrary direction at the same time ; 
for, to say nothing of the havoc, which by 
a certain consequence is unavoidably made 
by it all over the finer system of the nerves, 
which you know convey the animal spirits 
and more subtle juices from the heart to the 
. j^head, and so on, — it is not to be told in what 
a degree such a wayward kind of friction 
worin upon the more gross and solid parts, 
wasting the hi and impairing the strength 
of a man, every time, as it goes backwards 
and forwards. 

My fiither had certainly sunk under this 

evil, as certainly as he had done under that 

of my Chrishan Name, had he not been 

rescued out of it, as he was out of that, by 

a fresh evil : — the misfortune of my brother 

Bobby's death. 

/ What is the life of man? Is it not to 

/ diift from side to side? — from sorrow to 

! aorrow? — ^to button up one cause of vexa- 

^'tSoo, — and unbutton another? 



CHAP. xxxn. 

Fbou this moment I am to be considered 
as heir-apparent to the Shandy famUy ; — 
and it is from this point, properly, that the 
atory of my Lifb and Opinioms sets out 
With all my hurry and precipitation, I have 
been but clearing the ground to raise the 
building; — and such a building do I foresee 
it will turn out, as never was planned, and 
as never was executed, sinee Adam. In leas 
than five minutes I shall have thrown my 
pen into the fire, and the little drop oi thick 
ink which is left remaining at the bottom 



of my ink-horn, after it : — ^I have but half chapter before. 



a score of things to do in the time ; — ^I have 
a thing to name, — a thing to lament, — a 
thing to hope, — a thing to promise, — and a 
fhinK to threaten. — ^I have a thing to sup- 
|iose.— a thing to declare,— a thmg to con- 



ceal,— a thing to choose,— ^and a thing to 
pray for. — This chapter, therefore, I name 
the chapter of TmHOB, — and my next chap- 
ter to it, that is, the first chapter of my 
next volume, if I live, shall be my chapter 
upon Whisksrs, in order to keep up some 
sort of connexion in my works. 

The thing I lament is, that things have 
crowded in so thick upon me, that I have 
not been able to get into that part of my 
work, towards which I have ail the way 
looked forwards with so much earnest de- 
sire ; and that is the campaigns, but espe- 
cially the amours, of my uncle Toby, the 
of which are of so singular a nature, 
so Cervantic a cast, that if I can so 
manage it, as to convey but the same impres- 
sions to ev^ other brain which the occur- 
rences themselves excite m my own, — a 
will answer for it, the book shall make' its 
way in the world much better than its 
master has done before it — Oh Tristram ! 
Tristram! can this but be once broughi 
about, — the credit which will attend thee 
as an author, shall counterbalance the many 
evils which have befallen thee as a man; — 
thou wilt feast upon the one,— when thou 
hast lost all sense and remembrance of the 
other ! 

No wonder I itch so much as I do to get 
at these amours: — they are the choices' 
morsel of my whole story ! and when I ds 
get at 'em, — assure yourselves, good folks, 
^nor do I value whose squeamish stomach 
takes oflfence at it) I shall not be at all nice 
in the choice of my words ! — and that's the 
thing I have to declare, — I shall never get 
all through in five minutes, that I fear: — 
and the thing I hope is, that your Worships 
and Reverences are not oflfended : — if you 
are, depend upon't FU give you something, 
my good gentry, next year, to be offended 
at; — that's my dear Jenny's way; — ^but 
who my Jenny is, — and which is the right 
and which the wrong end of a woman, — 
is the thing to be concealed: — it shall be 
told you in the next chapter but one to my 
chapter of Button-holes; — and not one 



And now that you have just got to the 
end of these four volumes,* — the thing I 
have to Oik is, how you leel your heads? 
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my own aches dismally! — As for your 
healths, I know they are much better. — 
True Shandeism, think what you will 
against it, opens the heart and lungs; and, 
like all those affections which partake 
its nature, it forces the blood and other 
vital fluids of the body to run freely through 
their channels, and makes the wheel of life 
run long and cheerfully round. 

Was I left, like Sancho Pan^a, to choose 
my kingdom, it should not be maritime, — 
yr a kingdom of blacks, to make a penny 
of ,—410, it should be a kingdom of hearty 
laughing subjects: and as the bilious and 
more saturnine passions, by creating 4if- 
orders in the blood and humorsb have as 



bad an influence, I see, upon the body 
politic as body natural ; — and as nothing but 
a habit of virtue can fully govern those 
paasv)ns, and subject them to reason, — I 
of| should add to my prayer, — that God would 
give my subjects grace to be wisb as they 
were merry; and then I should be the 
happiest monarch, and they the happiest 
people, under Heaven. 

And 80 with this moral for the present, 
may it please your Worships and your 
Reverences, I take my leave of you till 
this time twelve-month, when (unless this 
vile cough kills me in the mean time) Fll 
have another pluck at your beards, and Uij 
qpen a story to the world yoo little dream q( 
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CHAP. L 

IF It had not been for those two mettle- 
some tits, and that madcap of a postilion 
who drove them from Stilton to Stamford, 
the thought had never entered my head. 
He flew like lightning : — ^there was a slope 
of three miles and a half; — we scarce touch- 
ed the ground, — the motion was most rapid, 
—most impetuous; — 'twas communicated 
to my brain, — my heart partook of it — " By 
"the great God of day," said I, looking 
towards the sun, and thrusting my arm out 
of the fore-window of the chaise, as I made 
my vow, "I will lock up my study-door 
•• the moment I get home, and throw the 
"key of it ninety feet below the surface, in 
'• the draw-well at the back of my house." 

The liondon wagon confirmed me in 
my resolution ; it hung tottering upon the 
hill, scarce progressive, dragg*d,— dragg'd 
up by eight heavy beasts, — "by main 
" strength !"— quoth I, nodding ; " but your 
** betters draw the same way, and something 
"of every body's! O rare !" 

Tell me, ye learned, shall we for ever be 
adding so much to the bulk, — so little to the 
stock? 

Shall we for ever make new books, as 
apothecaries make new mixtures, by pour- 
ing only out of one vessel into another ? 

Are we for ever to be twisting, and un- 
twisting, the same rope? for ever in the 
same track, — ^for ever at the same pace 1 

Shall we be destined to the days of eter- 
uiiy, on holyda3rs as well as working-days, 
to be showing the relics of learning, as 
munks do the relics of their saints, — with- 
out working one,— one single miracle with 
Jiem? 



Who made Man, with powers which dart 
him from earth to heaven in a moment ;-~ 
that great, that most excellent, and most 
noble creature of the world — ^the miracle 
of nature, as Zoroaster, in his book fiepi ^v- 
(rcwf, called him; — the Shekinah of tlie 
Divine Presence, as Chrysostom: — the 
image of God, as Moses ; — the ray of Di- 
vinity, as Plato ; — ^the marvel of marvels, 
as Aristotle, — to go sneaking on at this 
pitiful, — pimping, — pettifogging rate t 

I scorn to be as abusive as Horace upon 
the occasion ; — but if there is no catachre- 
sis in the wish, and no sin in it, I wish 
from my soul, that every imitator in Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, had the farcy 
for his pains; and that there was a good 
farcical house, large enough to hold, — ay, 
— and sublimate them, tag^ag and hoh-tailj 
male and female, all together: and this 
leads me to the afiair of whiskers ; — but 
by what chain of ideas, — ^I leave as a legacy 
in mortmain to Prudes and Tartufs, to en 
joy and make the most of 

TJPOIf WHISKKR8. 

Tm sorry I made it; — 'twas as mconsider- 
ate a promise as ever entered a man's head. 
— A chapter upon whiskers ! alas ! the world 
will not bear it! — ^'tis a delicate world; — 
but I knew not of what mettle it was made, 
— ^nor had I ever seen the under-written 
fragment ; otherwise, as surely as noses are 
noses, and whiskers are whiskers still (let 
the world say what it will to the contrary), 
so surely would I have steered clear of this 
dangerous ch^ter. 
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—You are half asleep, my good lady, said 
the old gentleman, taking hold of the old 
lady's hand, and giving it a gentle squeeze 
as he pronounced the word whiskers. 

Shall we change the subject! By no 

means, replied the old lad/; — I like your 
account of those matters: so throwing a 
thin gauze handkerchief over her head, and 
leaning it back upon the chair, with her 
face turned towards him, and advancing her 
two feet as she reclined herself, — I desire, 
continued she, you will go on. 

The old gentleman went on as follows: — 
Whiskers! cri^ the Queen of Navarre, 
dropping her knotting-ball as La Fosseuse 

uttered the word. ^Whiskers, Madam! 

said La Fosseuse, pinning the ball to the 
queen's apron, and making a courtesy as 
she repeated it 

La Fo8seuse*s voice was naturally soft 
and low, yet *twas an articulate voice ; and 
every letter of the word whiskers fell dis- 
tinctly upon the Queen of Navarre's ear. 

Whiskers! cried the queen, laying a 

greater stress upon the word, and as if she 

had still distrusted her ears. Whiskers! 

replied La Fosseuse, repeating the word 
a third time. — ^There is not a cavalier, 
Madam, of his age in Navarre, continued 
Uie maid of honor, pressing the page's in- 
terest upon the queen, that has so gallant a 

pair Of what 1 cried Margaret, smiling. 

Of whiskers, said La Fosseuse, with 

infinite modesty. 

The word whiskers still stood its ground, 
and continued to be made use of in most of 
the best companies throughout the little 
kingdom of Navarre, notwithstanding the 
indiscreet use which La Fosseuse had made 
of it : the truth 4lis, La Fosseuse had pro- 
nounced the word not only before the queen, 
but upon sundry other occasions at court, 
with an accent which always implied some- 
thing of a mystery. — ^And as the court of 
Margaret, as all the world knows, was at 
that time a mixture of gallantry and devo- 
tion, — and whiskers being ps applicable to 
the one as the other, the word naturally 
stood its ground ; — ^it gained full as much 
ts it lost ; that is, the clergy were for it, — 
the laity were against it,— and, for the 
women, they were divided. 

The excellency of the figure and mien 
if tiie young Sieur De Croiz, was at that 
T 



time beginning to draw the attention of the 
maids of honor towards the terrace before 
the palace-gate, where the guard was 
mounted. The lady De Baussiere fell deeply 
in love with him, — La Battarelle did the 
same ; it was the finest weather for it that 
ever was remembered in Navarre. — La 
Guyol, La Maronette, La Sabatiere, fell in 
love with the Sieur de Croix also ; La Re* 
hours and La Fosseuse knew better : — De 
Croix had failed in an attempt to recom- 
mend himself to La Rebours ; and La Re* 
hours and La Fosseuse were inseparable. 

The Queen of Navarre was sitting with 
her ladies in the painted bow-window, facing 
the gate of the second court, as De Croix 
passed through it — He is handsome, said 

the Lady Baussiere. ^He has a good mien, 

said La Battarelle. He is finely shaped, 

said La Guyol, 1 never saw an officer 

of the horse-guards in my life, said La 

Maronette, with two such legs ; Or who 

stood so well upon them, said La Sabatiere. 

^But he has no whiskers, cried La Fo*- 

sense. ^Not a pile, said La Rebours. 

The queen went directly to her oratory, 
musing all the way as she walked through 
the gallery, upon the subject; turning t 
this way and that way in her fancy. — Ave 
Maria H — what can La Fosseuse meani 
said she, kneeling down upon the cushion. 

La Guyol, La Battarelle, La Maronette, 
La Sabatiere, retired instantly to their 
chambers. Whiskers! said all four of them 
to themselves, as they bolted the doors on 
the inside. 

The Lady Camavallette was counting 
her beads with both hands, unsuspected 
under her farthingale. — ^From St Anthonv 
down to St Ursula, inclusive, not a saint 
passed through her finger without whiskers ; 
St Francis, St ^mmick, St Besnet, St. 
Basil, St Bridget, had all whiskers. 

The Lady Baussiere had got into a wil • 
derness of conceits, with moralizing too 
intricately upon La Fosseuse's text : — slie 
mounted her palfrey, her page followed her, 
— the host passed by, — ^the Lady Baussieie 
rode on. 

One denier, cried the Order of Mercy,— 
one single denier, in behalf of a thousand 
patient captives, whose eyes look towaroi 
Heaven and you for their redemption. 

—The Lady Baussiere tcde on. 
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Pity the unhappy, said a devout, venera- 
ble, hoary-headed man, meekly holding up 
a box begirt with iron in his withered hands. 
— ^I beg for the unfortunate : — good my lady, 
*tis for a prison, — ^for an hospital, — 'tis for 
an old man,— « poor man undone by ship- 
wreck, by suretiship, by fire ; — I call God 
and all his angels to witness, — ^'tis to clothe 
the naked, to feed the hungry; — ^'tis to 
comfort the sick and the broken-hearted. 

^The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

A decayed kinsman bowed himself to the 
ground. 

The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

He ran begging bare-headed on one side 
of her palfrey, conjuring her by the former 
bonds of friendship, alliance, consanguinity, 
&c. — Cousin, aunt, sister, mother, — for vir 
tue's sake, for your own, for mine, for 
"^Jhrist's sake, remember me ! — pity me ! 

The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

Take hold of my whUkers^ said the Lady 

Baussiere. The page took hold of her 

pa{frey. She dismounted at the end of the 
terrace. 

There are some trains of certain ideas 
which leave prints of themselves about our 
eyes and eye-brows: and there is a con- 
sciousness of it, somewhere about the heart, 
which serves but to make these etchings 
Jie stronger. — ^We see, spell, and put them 
together, without a dictionary. 

Ha, ha! he, bee! cried La Guyol and 
La Sabatiere, looking close at each other's 
prints. — Ho, ho! cried La Battarelle and 
Maronette, doing the same. — Whist ! cried 
one ;— -«t, st, said a second ; — ^hush, quoth a 
third; — poo, poo, replied a fourth; — gra- 
mercy! cried the Lady Camavallette ; — 
*twas she who bewhisker'd St Bridget 

La Fosseuse drew her bodkin from the 
knot of her hair, and having traced the out- 
Ime of a small whisker, with the blunt end 
of it, upon one side of her upper lip, put it 
into JjBL Rebours* hand. — La Rebours shook 
her head. 

The Lady Baussiere coughed thrice into 
Uie inside of her muff — La Guyol smiled. 
— Fy ! said the Lady Baussiere. The 
Queen of Navarre touched her eye with 
the tip of ner fore-finger,— as much as to 
say, I imderstand you alL 

Twas plain to the whole court the word 
was ruined: La Fosseuse had given it a 



wound, and it was not the belter for pass- 
ing through all these defiles. — ^It made a 
faint stand, however, for a few months ; by 
the expiration of which, the Sieur de Croix, 
finding it high time to leave Navarre for 
want of whiskers, — the word in course be- 
came indecent, and (afler a few efibrts) 
absolutely unfit for use. 

The best word in the best language of 
the best world, must have sufi^ercd under 

such combinations. The Curate d'Es- 

tella wrote a book against them, setting 
forth the dangers of accessory ideas, and 
warning the Navarrois against them. 

Does not all the world know, said the 
Curate d'Estella, at the conclusion of his 
work, that Noses ran the same fate, some 
centuries ago, in most parts of Europe, which 
whiskers have now done in the kingdom of 
Navarre 1 — ^The evil, indeed, spread no far- 
ther then ; but have not beds and bolsters, 
and nightK»psand chamber-pots, stood upon 
the brink of destruction ever since 1 Are 
not trouse, and placket-holes, and pump- 
handles, — and spigots, and faucets, in dan- 
ger still from the same association ? — Chas- 
tity, by nature the gentlest of all afiections, 
— ^give it but its head, — ^*tis like a ramping 
and a roaring lion. 

The drift of the Curate d'EstelWs argu- 
ment was not understood. — ^They ran the 
scent the wrong way. — The world bridled 
his ass at the tail. — ^And when the extremes 
of Delicacy, and the beginnings of Concur 
piscence, hold their next provincial chapter 
together, they may decree that bawdy alsa 



CHAP. n. 

When my fiither received the letter which 
brought him the melancholy account of my 
brother Bobby's death, he was busy calcu- 
lating the expense of his riding post from 
Calais to Paris, and so on to Lyons. 

*Twas a most inauspicious journey ; my 
fiither having had every foot of it to travel 
over again, and his calculation to begia 
afresh when he had almost got to the end 
of it, by Obadiah's opening the door to ac- 
quaint him the family was o\*i of yeast, — 
and to ask whether he might not take the 
great coach-horse early in the momin^:, and 
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nde in search of some. ^With all my 

heart, Obadiah, said my father (pursuing 
his journey); — take the coach-horse, and 

welcome. But he wants a shoe, poor 

creature ! said Obadiah. Poor creature ! 

said my uncle Tohy, vibrating the note 

back again, like a string in unison. 

Then ride the Scotch horse, quoth my 

father hastily. ^He cannot bear a saddle 

upon his back, quoth Obadiah, for the whole 

world. ^The Devil's in that horse ; then 

take Patriot, cried my father, and shut the 

door. Patriot is sold, said Obadiah.- 

Here*s for you! cried my father, making 
a pause, and looking in my uncle Toby*s 
face as if the thing had not been a mat^ 

ter of fact Your Worship ordered me 

to sell him last April, said Obadiah. 

Then go on foot for your pains, cried my 

father. 1 had much rather walk than 

ride, said Obadiah, shutting the door. 

What plagues! cried my father, going 

on with his calculation. ^But the waters 

are out, said Obadiah,— opening the door 
again. 

Till that moment, my father, who had 
a map of Sanson's, and a book of the post- 
roads before him, had kept his hand upon 
the head of his compasses, with one foot 
of them fixed upon Nevers, the last stage 
he had paid for, — purposing to go on from 
that point with his journey and calculation, 
as soon as Obadiah quitted the room-: but 
this second attack of Obadiah*s, in opening 
the door and laying the whole country un< 
der water, was too much. — ^He let go his 
compasses,— or rather, with a mixed mo- 
tion between accident and anger, he threw 
them upon the table: and then there was 
nothing for him to do, but to return back 
to Calais (like many others) as wise aa he 
set out 

When the letter was brought into the 
parlor, which contained the news of my 
brother's death, my father had got forwards 
again upon his journey to within a stride 
of the compasses of the very same stage 
of Nevers. By your leave, Mons. San- 
son, cri^ my father, striking the point of 
his compasses through Nevers into the table, 
—and nodding to my uicle Toby, to see 
whdt was in the letter, — ^twice in one night 
js too m'lch for an English gentleman and 
his eon, Mon& Sanson, to be turned back 



from so lousy a town as Nevers. What 
think'st thou, Tobyl added my father in a 

sprightly tone. Unless it be a garrison 

town, said my uncle Toby, for then 1 

shall be a fool, said my fkther, smiling to 
himself; as long as I live. — So giving a 
second nod, and keeping his compasses 
still upon Nevers with one hand, and hold- 
ing his book of the post-roads in the other, 
— ^half calculating and half listening, he 
leaned forwards upon the table with both, 
elbows, as my uncle Toby bummed over 
the letter. 



he's 

gone ! said my uncle Toby. Where ? 

— Who 1 cried my father, My nephew, 

said my uncle Toby. What, without 

leave, — without money, — without gover- 
nor] cried my father in amazement 

No: — he is dead, my dear brother, quoth 

my uncle Toby. Without being illl 

cried my father again. 1 dare say not, 

said my uncle Toby, in a low voice, and 
fetching a deep sigh from the bottom of his 
heart; he has been ill enough, poor lad* 
ril answer for him, — ^for he is dead. 

When Agrippina was told of her son's 
death, Tacitus informs us, that not being 
able to moderate the violence of her pas- 
sions, she abruptly broke off her work.-^— 
My father stuck his compasses into Nevers 
but so much the faster. — What contrarie- 
ties ! his, mdeed, was matter of calculation ! 
Agrippina's must have been quite a difiler- 
ent affiiir ; who else could pretend to reason 
from history 1 

How my father went on, in my opinion, 
deserves a chapter to itselC 



CHAP. in. 



-And a chapter it shall have, 



and a devil of a one too ; so look to your- 
selves. 

Tis either Plato, or Plutarch, or Seneca, 
or Xenophon, or Epictetus, or Theophras- 
tus, or Lucian,— or some one, perhaps, of 
later date,— either Cardan, or Budsus, or 
Petrarch, of Stella^— ox^ "7aBS^^^^. tck* 
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be 8tJne divine or father of the church; 
St Austin, or St Cyprian, or Barnard, who 
Affirms, that it is an irresistible and natural 
passion to weep for the loss of our friends 
or children: — and Seneca (Fm positive) 
tells us somewhere, that such griefs evacu- 
ate themselves best by that particular chan- 
nel : and, accordingly, wo find, that David 
wept for his son Absalom, Adrian for his 
Antinous, Niobe for her children, and that 
Apollodorus and Crito both shed tears for 
Socrates before his death. 

My father managed his affliction other- 
wise ; and, indeed, differently from most 
men, either ancient or modem; for he 
neither wept it away, as the Hebrews and 
the Romans, — nor slept it off, as the Lap- 
landers, — nor hanged it, as the English, — 
nor drowned it, aa the Germans ; nor did 
he curse it, or damn it, or excommunicate 
4, or rhyme it, or lillebullero it — 

— He got rid of it, however. 

Will your Worships give me leave to 
squeeze in a story between these two pages 1 

When Tully was bereft of his dear daugh- 
ter Tullia, at first he laid it to his heart, — 
he listened to the voice of nature, and modu- 
lated his own unto it — O my Tullia ! my 
daughter! my child! — still, still, still, — 
'twas O my Tullia ! — ^my Tullia ! Methinks 
I see my Tullia, I hear my Tullia, I talk 
with my Tullia. — But, as soon as he began 
to look into the stores of philosophy, and 
consider how many excellent things might 
be said upon the occasion, — ^nobody upon 
earth can conceive, says the great orator, 
how happy, how joyful it made me. 

My fiither was as proud of his eloquence 
as Marcus Tulliua Cicero could be for his 
life, and, for aught I am convinced of to 
the contrary at present, with as much rea- 
son: it was, indeed, his strength and his 
weakness too. — His strength, for he was 
bv nature eloquent ; and his weakness, for 
he was hourly a dupe to it ; and, provided 
an occasion in lifi; would but permit him 
«o shov his talents, or say either a wise 
thmg, a witty, o/ a shrewd one— (bating 
the case of a systematic misfortune) — ^he 
liad all he wanted. — A blessing which tied 
up my father's tongue, and a misfortune 
which set it loose with a good grace, were 
oretty cqua. . sometimes, indeed, the mis- 



fortune was the better of the two; for in- 
stance, where the pleasure of the harangue 
was as fen, and the pain of the misfortune 
but as five^ — my fiither gained half in half; 
and, consequently, was as well again off, 
as if it had never befiillen him. 

This clue will unravel what otherwise 
would seem very inconsistent in my father's 
domestic character ; and it is this that, in 
the provocations arising from the neglects 
and blunders of servants, or other mishaps, 
unavoidable in a family, his anger, or rather 
the duration of it, eternally ran counter to 
all C(»ijecture. 

My fiither had a favorite little mare, 
which he had consigned over to a most 
beautiful Arabian horse, in order to have a 
pad out of her for his own riding. He was 
sanguine in all his projects ; so talked about 
his pad every day with as absolute a security, 
aa if he had been reared, broke, — and bri- 
dled and saddled at his door ready fot 
mounting. By some neglect or other in 
Obadiah, it so fell out, that my father's ex- 
pectations were answered with nothing bet- 
ter than a mule, and as ugly a beast of the 
kind as ever was produced. 

My mother and my uncle Toby expected 
my father would be the death of Obadiah, 
— and that there would never be an end of 

the disaster. See here ! you rascal, cried 

my father, pointing to the mule, what you 

have done ! It was not me, said Obadiah. 

-How do I know thati replied my 
father. 

Triumph swam in my father's eyes at 
the repartee, — the Attic salt brought water 
into them ; — and so Obadiah heard no more 
about it 

Now let us go back to my brother's death. 

Philosophy has a fine saying for every 
thing. — ^For Death, it has an entire set: the 
misery was, they all at once rushed so into 
my father's head, that 'twas difficult to string 
them together, so as to make any thing of a 
consistent show out of them. — ^He took them 
as they came. — 

"*Tis an inevitable chance, — the first 
'* statute in Magna Charta ; — it is an ever- 
** lasting act of parliament, my dear bro- 
"ther, — AU must die. 

*'If my son could not have died, it had been 
** matter of wonder; — not that he is dea^ 
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** Monardisancl princes dance in the same 
** ring with m.* 

** To ditj is the great debt and tribute 
''due unto nature: tombs and monuments, 
"which should perpetuate our memories, 
•• pay it themselves ; and the proudest pyr- 
'* amid of them all, which Wealth and Sci- 
" ence have erected, has lost its apex, and 
•* stands obtruncated in the traveller's hori- 

"zon." (My father found he got great 

ease, and went on)—'' Kingdoms and prov- 
" inces, and towns and cities, have they not 
" their periods ? and when those principles 
"and powers, which at first cemented and 
" put them together, have performed their 

"several evolutions, they fall back." 

Brother Shandy, said my uncle Toby, laying 

down his pipe at the word evolutions^ 

Revolutions, I meant, quoth my father ; — 
by Heaven! I meant revolutions, brother 

Toby ;— evolutions is nonsense. ^Tis not 

nonsense, said my uncle Toby.— —But is it 
not nonsense to break the thread of such a 
discourse upon such an occasion 1 cried my 
father ;— do not, dear Toby, continued he, 
taking him by the hand, do not— do not, I 
beseech thee, interrupt me at this crisis. 
—My uncle Toby put his pipe into his 
mouth. 

" Where is Troy and Mycenie, and Thebes 
"and Delos, and Persepolis and Agrigen- 
" tum 1" continued my fiither, taking up his 
book of post-roads, which he had laid down. 
" What is become, brother Toby, of Nineveh 
"and Babylon, of Cyzicum and Mitylens? 
" The fkirest towns that ever the sun rose 
" upon, are now no more ; the names only 
"are left; and those (for many of them are 
"wrong spelt) are falling themselves by 
" piecemeal to decay, and in length of time 
" will be forgotten, and involved with every 
"thing in a perpetual night The world 
"itself, brother Toby, must, — must come 
" to an end. 

" Returning out of Asia, when I sailed 
"from iEgina towards Megaraf** (when can 
this have beeni thought my uncle Toby) 
" I began to view the country round about 
" — Mgmh, was behind me, Megara was be- 

* fore, PyrsBus on the right hand, Corinth 

* on the left — ^What flourishing towns now 
"prostrate upon the earth* Alas! alas! 
"said I to myself^ that man should disturb 
" bif soul for the loss of a child, when so 



"much as this lies awfully buried in his 
" presence ! — Remember, said I to myself 
" again, — remember thou art a man.** 

Now, my uncle Toby knew not that this 
last paragraph was an extract of Servius 
Sulpicius*s consolatory letter to Tully:— 
he had as little skill, honest man, in the 
fragments, as he had in the whole pieces 
of antiquity : — and as my father, whilst he 
was concerned in the Turkey trade, had 
been three or four difierent times in the Le- 
vant, in one of which he had staid a whdie 
year and an half at Zante, my uncle Toby 
naturally concluded, that, in some one of 
these periods, he had taken a trip across the 
Archipelago into Asia ; and that all this sail* 
ing afikir, with .£gina behind, and Megara 
before, and Pyneus on the right hand, dtc. 
&c was nothing more than the true course 
of my father's voyage and reflections. — 
*Twas certainly m his manner; and many 
an undertaking critic would have built two 
stories higher upon worse foundations.— 
And pray, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, 
laying the end of his pipe upon my fatlier's 
hand in a kindly way of interruption, — but 
waiting till he finished the accoimt, — What 

year of onr Lord was thisi 'Twas no 

year of our Lord, replied my father. 
That's impossible, cried my uncle Toby. 

Simpleton! said my father, — *twa« 

forty years before Christ was bom. 

My uncle Toby had but two things fof 
it; either to suppose ^his brother to be the 
Wandering Jew, or that his misfortunes 

had disordered his brain. "May the Lord 

" God of heaven and earth protect him and 
" restore him !" said my uncle Toby, pray- 
ing silently for my father, and with tears 
in his eyes. 

My father placed the tears to a proper 
account, and went on with his harangue 
with great spirit — 

" There is not such great odds, brother 
" Toby, betwixt good and evil, as the world 
" imagines.*'^This way of setting o J, by 
the bye, was not likely to cure my uncle 

Toby's suspicions.) "Labor, sorrow, 

"grief, sickness, want, and woe, are the 

"sauces of life." Much good may it (!• 

them, — said my uncle Toby to himself! 

" My son is dead ! — so much the better . 
" — ^'tis a shame, in such a rempest, to have 
" but one anchor. 
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** But he Li coae for ever from ua ! — be 



it BO, — ^He is got from under the hands of dissimulation ; — and Cesar Au^^ustus in a 



** his barber before he was bald ; — he is but 
** risen from a feast before he was surfeit- 
*^ed; — from a banquet before he had got 
•• drunken. 

** The Thracians wept when a child was 
'* bom,**— (and we were very near it, quoth 
my uncle Toby) — " and feasted and made 
** merry when a man went out of the world ; 
** and with reason. — Death opens the gate 
** of Fame, and shuts the gate of Envy after 
** it : — it unlooses the chain of the captive, 
** — and puts the bondsman*s task into an- 
** other man*8 hands. 

**Show me the man, who knows what 
** life is, who dreads it, — and 1*11 show thee 
"a prisoner who dreads his liberty.** 

Is it not better, my dear brother Toby (for 
mark,— our appetites are but diseases)— is 
it not better not to hunger at all, than to 
eat ? — not to thirst, than to take physic to 
cure it? 

Is it not better to be freed from cares 
and agues, — from love and melancholy,- 
and the other hot and cold fits of life, than, 
like a galled traveller, who comes weary to 
his inn, to be bound to begin his journey 
afreshl 

There is no terror, brother Toby, in its 
looks, but what it borrows from groans and 
convulsions, and the blowing of noses and 
the wiping away of tears with the bottoms 
of curtains, in a dying man*s room. — Strip 

it of these,— What is it? *Tis better in 

battle than in bed, said my uncle Toby. — 
Take away its hearses, its mutes, and its 
mourning, — its plumes, escutcheons, and 

other mechanic aids, — What is it? 

Better in battle I continued my father, smi- 
ling, for he had absolutely forgot my brother 
Bobby ; — ^*tis terrible no way, — for consider, 
brother Toby, — ^when we are, death ianot; 

— and when death w, — we are not, My 

tuicle Toby laid down his pipe, to consider 
the proposition ; my father*B eloquence was 
too rapid to stay for any man; — away it 
went, — and hurried my uncle Toby*s ideas 
along with it 

For this reason, continued my &ther, 'tis 
worthy to recollect, how little alteration, in 
great men, the approacnes of death have 
made. — ^Vesp^sian died in a jest upon his 



timus Severus in a dispatch ; — Tiberius in 



compliment 1 hope 'twas a sincere one. 

— quolh my uncle Toby.-^— 
'Twas to his wife, — said my father. 



CHAP. IV. 

^Ahd lastly, — ^for of all the choice 

anecdotes which history can produce of this 
matter, continued my father, — this, like 
the gilded dome which covers in the fabric, 
— crowns alL 

'Tis of Cornelius Callus, the pnetor, — 

which, I dare say, brother Toby, you have 

read. 1 dare say I have not, replied my 

uncle. ^He died, said my father, as ♦ ♦ 

************* * ji^^ '^ i^ 

was Mrith hio wife, said my uncle Toby, — 

there could be no hurt in it That*s 

more than I know, — replied my father. 



CHAP. V. 



My mother was going very gihgerly m 
the dark along the passage which led to the 
parlor, as my uncle Toby pronounced the 
word wife, — ^'Tis a shrill penetrating sound 
of itself, and Obadiah had helped it by leav- 
ing the door a little ajar, so that my mother 
heard encigh of it to imagine herself the 
subject of the conversation ; so laying the 
edge of her finger across her two lips, — 
holding in her breath, and bending her head 
a little downwards, with a twist of her neck 
— (not towards the door, but from it, by 
which means her ear was brought to the 
chink)— she listened with all her powers : 
— the listening slave, with the Goddess of 
Silence at his back, could not have given 
a finer thought for an intaglia 

In this attitude I am determined to let 
her stand for five minutes, — till I bring up 
the afiiurs of the kitchen (as Rapin does 
those of the church) to the same period. 



CHAP. VL 



Though, in one sense, our family was 
«iose-stool ;— Galba with a sentence ; — Sep- 1 certainly a simple machine, as it consisted 
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of a few wheels ; yet there was tbos much 
to be said for it, that these wheels were set 
in motion by so many different springs, and 
acted one upon the other from such a vsr 
riety of strange principles and impulses, 
— that thougli it was a simple machine, it 
had all the honor and advantages of a com- 
plex one, — and a number of as odd move- 
ments within it, as ever were beheld in the 
inside of a Dutch silk-miU. 

Amongst these there was one, I am going 
to speak of, in which, perhaps, it was not 
altogether so singular as in many others: 
and it was this, that whatever motion, de- 
bate, harangue, dialogue, project, or disser- 
tation, was going forward in the parlor, 
there was generally another at the same 
time, and upon the same subject, running 
parallel along with it in the kitchen. 

Now to bring this about, whenever an 
extraordinary message, or letter, was de- 
livered in the parlor, — or a discourse sus- 
pended till a servant went out,— or the 
lines of discontent were observed to hang 
upon the brows of my father or mother ; — 
or, in short, when any thing was supposed 
to be upon the tapis worth knowing or lis- 
tening to, 'twas the rule to leave the door, 
not absolutely shut, but somewhat ajar, 
it stands just now; — ^which, under covert 
of the bad hinge (and that possibly might 
be one of the many reasons why it was 
never mended) it was not difficult to man< 
age; by which means, in all these cases, 
a passage was generally left, not indeed so 
wide as the Dardanelles, bat wide enough, 
for all that, to carry on as much of this 
windward trade as was sufficient to save 
my father the trouble of governing his 
house ; — my mother at this moment stands 
profiting by it — Obadiah did the same 
thing, as soon as be had left the letter upon 
the table which brought the news of my 
brother's death ; so that before my father 
had well got over his surprise, and entered 
Upon his harangue, — had Trim got upon his 
legs, to speak his sentiments upon the sub- 
ject. 

A curious observer of nature, had he 
been worth the inventory of all Job's stock, 
— ^though, by the bye, your curioui obMerv- 
ers are tddom worth m groat, — ^would have 
given the half of it to have heard Corporal 
Trim and my fiithery two oraton so con- 



trasted by nature and education, haranguhig 
over the same bier. 

My father,— a man of deep reading,— 
prompt memory, — ^with Cato, and Seneca* 
and Epictetus, at his fingers* ends:— 

The Corporal, — with nothing— to re- 
member;— of no deeper reading than hm 
muster-roll,— or greater names at his fin* 
gers' ends, than the contents of it 

The one proceeding from period to pe- 
riod, by metaphor and allusion, and striking 
the fancy as he went along (as men of wit 
and fiincy do) with the entertainment and 
pleasantry of his pictures and images. 

The other, without wit or antithesis, or 
point, or turn, this way or that ; but leaving 
the images on one side, and the pictures on 
the other, going straight-forwards, as natore 
could lead him, to the heart-M) Trim! 
would to Heaven thou hadst a better histo- 
rian! — ^Would thy historian had a better 
pair of breeches! — O ye critics! will no- 
thing melt you 1 ^^ 



CHAP. vn. 



18 deed 



Mt young master in London 
said Obadiah. 

-^A green satin night-gown of my 
mother's, which had been twice sconredt 
was the first idea which Obadiah's exele- 
mation brought into Susannah's head.— — • 
Well mfght Locke write a chapter open 
the imperfections of words.— Then, quoth 
Susannah, we must all go mto mourning. 

— ^But note a second time: the word 
mourning, notwithstanding Susannah made 
use of it herself-— &iled also of doing its 
office ; it excited not one single idea, tinged 
either with grey or black :— all was green, 
— ^The green satin night-gown hung there 
stilL 

— Of 'twill be the death of my poor mie- 
tress, cried Susannah. — My mother's whdb 
wardrobe followed. — ^What a possession I 
her red damask, — her orange-tawny, — her 
white and yellow lutestrings,— her brown 
taflfeta, — her bone-laced caps, her bed- 
gowns, and comfortable under-pettkoatB.— 
Not a rag was left behind.— ** iVb ,'^^s%e 
** wiU never look v^ again /" said Susannah. 

We had a fiit, imliah scuilioni— nf 
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Either, I thinky kept her fiir her simplicity ; 
— ihe had been all autumn atruggling with 

a diopey. ^He ii dead, said Obadiah ; — 

he ii certainly dead ! So am not I« laid 

the foolish scullion. 

^Here is sad news, Trim, cried Su- 

■umah, wiping her eyes as Trim stepped 
into the kitchen; — ^Master Bobby is dead 
and buried I — the funeral was an interpola- 
tion of Susannah's; we shall have all to go 
into mourning, said Susannah. 

I hope not, said Trim. You hope not ! 

cried Susannah earnestly. — ^The mourning 
ran not in Trim's head, whatever it did in 
Susannah's. — ^I hope, — said Trim, explain- 
ing himself, I hope in God the news is not 

true. ^I heard the letter read with my 

own ears, answered Obadiah ; and we shall 
have a terrible piece of work of it in stub- 
bing the Ox-moor. Oh 1 he's dead, said 

Susannah, ^As sure, said the scullion, as 

Fm alive. 

I lament for him from my heart and my 
soul, said Trim, fetching a sigh. — ^Poor crea- 
ture ! — ^poor boy !— poor gentleman ! 

^He was alive last Whitsuntide ! said 

the coachman.— —Whitsuntide ! alas ! cried 
Trim, extending his right arm, and falling 
Jtistantly into the same attitude in which 
he read the sermon, — ^what is Whitsuntide, 
Jonathan, (for that was the coachman's 
name) or Shrovetide, or any tide or time 
put to thisi Are we not here now, contin- 
ued the Corporal (striking the end of his 
■tick perpendicularly upon the floor, so as 
to give an idea of healUi and stability ;) — 
and are we not— (dropping his hat upon the 
ground) gone! in a moment! — ^'Twas infi- 
nitely striking ! Susannah burst into a flood 
of tears. — We are not stocks and stonea — «- 
Jonathan, Obadiah, the cook-maid, all meltp 
.ad.— The foolish fat scullkxi herself who 
•was scouring a fish-kettle upon her knees, 
was rous'd with it — ^The whole kitchen 
crowded about the CkurporaL 

Now, aai I perceive plainly, that the 
p ro e o rvation of our constitution in church 
and state, — and possibly the preservation 
of the whole wor]d<-<nr, what b the same 
thing, the distribatioo and balance of its 
property and power, may, in time to come, 
depend greatly upon the right understand- 
ing of this stroke of the Corporal's elo- 
^ence» — ^I do demand your attention: — 



your Worships and Reverences, for any ten 
pages together, take them where you will 
in any other part of the work, shall sleep 
for it at your ease. 

I said, ** We are not stocks and stones:" 
-^'tis very well I should have added, nor 
are we angels, — ^I wish we were; — but 
men clothed with bodies, and governed by 
our imaginations: — and what a junketing 
piece of work of it there is betwixt these 
and our seven senses, especially some ot 
them; for my own part, I own it, I am 
ashamed to confess. Let it suffice to affirm 
that of all the senses, the eye (for I abso- 
lutely deny the touch, though most of youi 
Barbati, I know, are for it) has the quickest 
commerce with the soul, — gives a smartei 
stroke, and leaves something more inex- 
pressible upon the fancy than words can 
either convey,— or sometimes get rid of 

I've gone a little about; — ^no matter, 'tis 
for health, — ^let us only carry it beck in our 
mind, to the mortality of Trim's hat — 
**Are we not here now,— and gone in a 
^ moment 1"— There was nothing in the 
sentence ; — ^*twas one of your self^vident 
truths we have the advantage of hearing 
every day; and if Trim had not trusted 
more to his hat than his head, — he had 
made nothing at all (^ it 

-^" Are we not here now 1". continued 
the Corporal ; " and are we not ^ (drop- 
ping hb hat plump upon the ground,— and 
pausing, before he pronounced the word) — 
** gone in a moment?** The descent of the 
hat was as if a heavy lump of clay had been 
kneaded into the crown of it — ^Nothing 
could have expressed the sentiment of mor- 
tality, of which it was the type and fore- 
runner, like it ; — his hand seemed to vanish 
from under it; — it fell dead; — the Corpo* 
ral's eye fixed upon it as upon a corpse ; — 
and Susannah burst into a flood of tears. 

Now, — ten thousand, and ten thousand 
times ten thousand (for matter and motion 
are infinite) are the ways by which a hat 
may be dropped upon the ground without 
any eflTect — Had he flung it, or thrown it, 
or cast it, or skimmed it, or s(\uirted it, or 
let it slip or fall in any possible direction 
under Heaven,— ur in the lest direction, 
that could be given to it ! — had he dropped 
it like a goose— like a puppy,— like an aau; 
in doing it, or even aflei he Lad done 
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It, had he looked like a fool, — like a nmny, 
-^like a nincompoop, — it had failM, and 
the effect upon the heart had heen lost 

Ye who govern this mighty world and 
itB mighty concerns with the enginos of 
eloquence ;~ who heat it, and cool it, and 
melt it, and mollify it,-— and th^ harden 
it again to your purpoee: 

Ye who wind and turn the passions with 
this great windhun; and, having done it, 
lead the owners of them whither ye think 
meet:->-— 

Ye, lastly, who drive ; and why not 1 

Ye also who are driven like turkeys to 
market, with a stick and a red dout, — 
meditate, — meditate, I beseech you, upon 
Trim's hat 



CHAP. vm. 

Stat, — ^I have a small account to settle 
with the reader before Trim can go on with 
his harangue. — It shall be done in two 
minutes. 

Amongst many other book-debts, all of 
which I shall discharge in due time, — I 
own myself a debtor to the world for two 
items, a chapter upon chamber-maids and 
button-holes : which, in the former part of 
my work, I promised and fully intended 
to pay off* this year : but some of your 
Worships and Reverences telling me that 
the two subjects, especially so connected 
together, might endanger the morals of the 
world, — ^I pray the chapter upon chamber< 
maids and button-holes may be forgiven 
me, — and that they will accept of the last 
chapter in lieu of it; which is nothing, 
an*t please your Reverences, but a chap- 
ter of chamber-maids, green gowns, and 
old hats. 

Trim took his hat off* the ground, — put 
1 upon his headr— «nd then went on with 
bis oration upon death, in manner and fimn 
Allowing.' — 



CHAP. DL 

^To us, Jonathan, who know not what 

want or care is, — who live here in the ser- 
U 



vice of two of the best of masters — (bating, 
in my own case, his majesty King Williauk 
the Third, whom I had the honor to serve 
both in Ireland and Flanders)— I own it; 
that from Whitsuntide to with*n three weekk 
of Christmas, — 'tis not long, — ^^tis like no- 
thing ; — but to those, Jonathan, who know 
what death is, and what havoc and destruc- 
tion he can make, before a man can well whee. 
about, — ^'tis like a whole age, — O Jonathan ! 
— ^'twould make a good-natured man's heart 
bleed, to consider, continued the Corporal, 
(standing perpendicularly) how low many 
a brave and upright fellow has been laid 
since that time ! — And trust me, Susy, add- 
ed the Corporal, turning to Susannah, whose 
eyes were swimming in water, — before 
that time comes round again, — many a 

bright eye will be dim. Susannah 

placed it to the right side of the page;*> 
she wept, — but she court'sied loo. — Are 
we not, continued Trim, looking still at 
Susannah, — are we not like a flower of 
the field? A tear of pride stole in be- 
twixt every two tears of humiliation— else 
no tongue could have described Susannah's 
affliction. — ^Is not all flesh grass ? — ^^fis clay, 

—'tis— dirt They all looked directly 

at the scullion ; — ^the scullion had just been 
scouring a fish-kettle. — It was not fair.— 

— What is the finest fkce that ever roan 

looked at ! ^I could hear Trim talk so for 

ever, cried Susannah, — ^what is itl^Su- 
sannah laid her hand upcm Trim's shoulder) 
— but corruption !— Susannah took it off 

Now I love you for this;— and 'tis this 
delicious mixture within you which makes 
you dear creatures what you are ; — and he 
who hates you for i t a ll I can say of 
the matter is, — ^That he has either a pump* 
kin for his head,— or a pippin for his heart ; 
— and whenever he is dissected 'twill m 
found 80. 



CHAP. X. 

Whxtkkr Susannah by taking her band 
too suddenly from off the Corporal's shooU 
der, (by the whisking about of her pa«ioiMr) 
— brobs a little the chain of his reiletf* 



Or whether the Corporal began tc 
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lUBpicious he had got into the Doctor's 
quarters, and was talking more like the 
Chaplain than himself^ 

Or whether, --------- 

Or *>'hether, — far in all such cases a 
man of invention and parts may, with 
pleasure, fill a couple of pages with suppo- 
sitions, — ^which of all these was the cause, 
let the curious physiologist, or the curious 
any body, determine, — ^*tis certain, at least, 
the Corporal went on thus with his ha- 
rangue. — 

For my own part, I declare it, that out 
of doors, I value not death at all : — not 
this . . added the Corporal, snapping 
his fingers; — but with an air which no 
ane but the Corporal could have given to 
the sentiment — In battle I value death 
not this . . . and let him not take me 
cowardly, like poor Joe Gibbons, in scour- 
ing his gun. — What is he 7 — ^A pull of a 
trigger ; — a push of a bayonet an inch this 
way or that, — makes the difierence. Look 
along the line — to the right, — see ! Jack's 
down! Well, — 'tis worth a regiment of 
horse to him. — No; — ^*tis Dick — Then 
Jack's no worse. — ^Never mind which; — 
we pass on, — in hot pursuit; the wound 
itself which brings him is not felt, — ^the 
best way is to stand up to him ; — ^the man 
who flies, is in ten times more danger than 
the man who marches up into his jawa 
— ^I've looked him, added the Corporal, an 
hundred times in the lace, — and know what 
he is. He's nothing, Obadiah, at all in the 
field.— —But he's very frightful in a house, 

quoth Obadiah. 1 never mind it myself, 

MLid Jonathan, upon a ooach-boz. It 

roust, in my opinion, be most natural in 

bed, replied Susannah, And could I 

escape him by creeping into the worst 
oalTs skin that ever was made into a knap- 
sack, I would do it there, — said Trim ; — 
but that is nature. 

——Nature is nature, said Jonathan. 
—And that is the reascm, cried Susan- 
nah, I so much pity my mistress. — She 

will never get the better of it Now I 

Ifi^ the Captain the most of any one in 
the family, answered Trim. — ^Madam will 
|(«it ease of L^art in weeping, — and the 
Hqnire in talking aboat it»— but my poor 



master will keep it all in silence to him« 
self. — ^I shall hear him sigh in his bed fbr 
a whole month together, as he did for 
Lieutenant Le Fevre. An' please your 
Honor, do not sigh so piteously, I would 
say to him as I lay beside him. — I cannot 
help it. Trim, my master would say ; — tis 
so melancholy an accident, — ^I cannot get 

it off my heart Your Honor fears not 

death yourself 1 hope. Trim, I fear 

nothing, he would say, but the doing a 
wrong thing. — Well, he would add, what- 
ever betides, I will take care of Le Fevre's 
boy. — ^And with that, like a quieting draught, 
his Honor would fall asleep. 

I like to hear Trim's stories about the 

Captain, said Susannah. He is a kindly- 

heartod gentleman, said Obadiah, as ever 

lived. ^Ay, and as brave a one too, said the 

Corporal, as ever stept before a platoon. — 
There never was a better officer in the 
King's army, — or a better man in God's 
world ; for he would march up to the mouth 
of a cannon, though he saw the lighted match 
at the very touch-hole : and yet, for all that, 
he has a heart as soft as a child fbr other 

people : — he would not hurt a chicken. 1 

would sooner, quoth Jonathan, drive such a 
gentleman for seven pounds a year, — than 

some for eight ^Thank thee, Jonathan ! 

for thy twenty shillings, — as much, Jonap 
than, said the Corporal, shaking him by the 
hand, as if thou hadst put the money into 
my own pocket — ^I would serve him to tlie 
day of my death out of love. He is a friend 
and a brother to me ; — and could I be sure 
my poor brother Tom was dead,— continued 
the Corporal, taking out his handkerchief, 
— ^was I worth ten thousand pounds, I would 
leave every shilling of it to the Captain. — 
Trim could not refhun from tears at this 
testamentary proof he gave of his affection 
to his master. The whole kitchen was 
afilected.— -Do tell us the story of the 
poor Lieutenant, said Susannah. — ^With all 
my heart, answered the Corporal 

Susannah, the cook, Jonathan, Obadiah. 
and Corporal Trim, formed a circle about 
the fire ; and as bood as the scullion had 
shut the kitchen-door, — the Corporal be* 
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CHAP. XL 

I AM a Turk if I had not as much forgot 
my mother, as if Nature had plastered me 
up, and set me down naked upon the banks 
of the river Nile, without one. — Your most 
obedient servant, Madam, — I've cost you a 
great deal of trouble. — I wish it may an- 
swer; — ^but you have left a crack in my 
back ; — and here's a great piece &llen off 
here before: — and what must I do with 
this foot! — ^I shall never reach England 
with it 

For my own part, I never wonder at any 
thing ; — and so often has my judgment de- 
ceived me in my life, that I always suspect 
it, right or wrong ; — at least, I am seldom 
hot upon cold subjects. For all this, I rev- 
erence truth as much as any body; and 
when It has slipped us, if a man will but 
take me by the hand, and go quietly and 
search for it, as for a thing we have both 
lost, and can neither of us do well without, 
— ril go to the world's end with hun. — 
But I hate disputes, — and therefore (bating 
religious points, or such as touch society) I 
would almost subscribe to any tiling which 
does not choke me in the first passage, 
rather than be drawn into one. — ^But I can- 
not bear suffocation ; — and bad smells worst 
of all. — For which reasons, I resolved from 
the beginning, that if ever the army of 
martyrs was to be augmented, — or a new 
one raised, — ^I would have no hand in it, one 
way or t'other. 



CHAP. XIL 

—But to return to my mother. 

My uncle Toby's opinion. Madam, ** That 
** there could be no harm in Cornelius Gal- 
** lus, the Roman pretor's lying with his 
** wife ;"— or rather the last word of that 
opinion, — (for it was all my mother heard 
of it) caught hold of her by the weak 
part of the whole sex ; — you shall not mis- 
take me, — I mean her curiosity ;— she in- 
stantly concluded herself the subject of 
the conversation, and with that prepos- 
session upon her fancy, you will readily 
conceive, every word my father said was 
accommodated either to herself or her 
fiunily-cQQcemfl. 



— Pray, Madam, in what street does the 
lady live who would net have done the 
same? 

From the strange mode of Cornelius' 
death, my father had made a transition in 
that of Socrates, and was giving my uncle 
Toby an abstract of his pleading before hie 

judges; — 'twas irresistible: not the 

oration of Socrates, — ^but my father's temp- 
tation to it — He had wrote the ♦ Life of 
Socrates himself the year before he left off 
trade; which, I fear, was the means of 
hastening him out of it ; — so that no one 
was able to set out with so full a sail, and 
in so swelling a tide of heroic loftiness upon 
the occasion, as my father was. Not a 
period in Socrates's oration which closed 
with a shorter word than' transmigration, or 
annihilation,— or a worse thought in the 
middle of it than to be — or twI to be, — the 
entering upon a new and untried state of 
things,— or upon a long, a profound and 
peaceful sleep, without dreams, without 
disturbance! — That we and our children 
were born to die, — but neither of us bom 
to be slaves, — ^No, there I mistEJce; that 
was part of Eleazer's oration, as recorded 
by Josephus (de Bell. Judaic.) -IHeazet 
owns he had it from the philosophers of In- 
dia. In all likelihood, Alexander the Great» 
in his irruption into India, after he had 
overrun Persia, amongst the many thing* 
he stole, — stole that sentiment aL»o; by 
which means it was carried, if not all the 
way by himself (for we all know he died at 
Babylon) at least by some of his maraudersi 
into Greece, — from Greece it got to Ronie« 
fVom Rome to France, — and from France 
to England. — So things come round :— 

By land-carriage; I can conceive no 
other way. — 

By water, the sentiment might easily 
have come down the Ganges, into the Si- 
nus Grangeticus, or Bay of Bengal, and so 
into tiiO Indian Sea; and following the 
course of trade (the way from India by the 
Cape of Good Hope being then unknown) 
might be carried, with other drugs and 
spices, up the Red Sea to Joddah, the port 
of Mecca, or else to Tor or Suez, town^ at 



• Tbii book my fkther woald never conient to pn*- 
Uah ; *tit in manuscript, with ■oroe other tracts nfhii^ 
in the fimilr; aU, or most of which, wiU be rjimtai 
in due time. 
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the bottom of the Gulf; and from thence 
by caravans to Coptos, but three days* jour- 
ney distant, so down the Nile direcUy to 
Alexandria, where the sentiment would be 
landed at the very foot of the great stair- 
case of the Alexandrian library ; — and from 
that storehouse it would be fetched. — ^Bless 
me ! what a trade was driven by the learned 
in those days ! 



CIL\P. XIII. 

— ^Now my father had a way, a little like 
that of Job's (in case there ever was such 
a man)— if not, there's an end of the mat- 
ter.— 

Though, by the bye, because your learned 
men find some difficulty in fixing the pre- 
cise era in which so great a man lived ; — 
whether, for instance, before or afier the 
patriarchs, d&c — to vote, therefore, that he 
never lived at all, is a little cruel ; — ^'tis not 
doing as they would be done by. — ^Happen 
that aa it may, — my father, I say, had a 
way, when things went extremely wrong 
with him, especially upon the first sally of 
his impatience — of wondering why he was 
begot ; — ^wishing himself dead ; — sometimes 
worse: — and when the provocation ran 
high, and grief touched his lipe with more 
than ordinary powers,— Sir, you scarce could 
have distinguished him from Socrates him- 
self — ^Every word would breathe sentiments 
of a soul disdaining life, and careless about 
all its issues ; for which reason, though my 
mother was a woman of no deep reading, 
yet the abstract of Socrates's oration, which 
my father was giving my uncle Toby, was 
not altogether new to her. — Sh& listened 
to it with composed intelligence, and would 
have done so to the end of the chapter, 
had not my father plunged (which he had 
no occasion to have done) into that part of 
the nleading where the great philosopher 
reckons up his connexions, his alliances, 
and cnildren ; but renounces a security to 
be 80 won, by working upon the passions 
of hib judges. — **! have friends, — I have 
^'rdations, — I have three desolate chil* 
••dren," — says Socrate& — 

—Then, cried my mother, opening the 
door. — you have one more, Mr. Shandy, 
than I know o£ 



By Heaven ! I have one less, — said 

my father, getting up and walking oat ct 
the loom. 



CHAP. XIV. 

^Thbt are Socrates's children, said 

my uncle Toby. ^He has been dead a 

hundred years ago, replied my mother. 

My uncle Toby was no chronologer ;-^ 
so not caring to advance one step but upon 
safe ground, he laid down his pipe delibe- 
rately upon the table, and rising up, and 
taking my mother most kindly by the hand, 
without saying another word, either good 
or bad, to her, he led her out afler my 
father, that he might finish the eclairdase 
ment himsel£ 



CHAP. XV. 

Had this volume been a farce, wbich^ 
unless every one's Life and Opinions are to 
be looked upon as a farce as well as mine, 
I see no reason to suppose,— the last chap- 
ter. Sir, had finished the first act of it ; and 
then this chapter must have set off thus :— • 

Ptr..r..r..ing, — twing, — twang, — prut, 
— trut; — ^'tis a cursed bad fiddle. — Do you 
know whether my fiddle's in tune or no? — 
truL.prut.- They should be fifths.— 'Tis 
wickedly strung, — tr...a.e.Lo.u.-twang. — 
The bridge is a mile too high, and the 
sound-post absolutely down,— else, — ^trut . 
prut-^Hark ! 'tis not so bad a tone. — Did* 
die diddle, diddle diddle, diddle diddle, dum. 
There is nothing in playing beftH*e good 
judges ; — but there's a man there, — no, — 
not him with the bundle under his arm,—* 
the grrave man in black. — ^*Sdeath ! not the 
gentleman with the sword on.— Sir, I had 
rather play a Caprichio to Calliope herself 
than diaw my bow across my fiddle before 
that very man ; and yet I'll stake my Cre- 
mona to a Jew's truiip, which is the great- 
est musical odds that ever were laid, that I 
will this moment stop three hundred and 
fifty leagues out of tune . upon my fiddle, 
without punishing one on^le nerve that 
beloDgs to him. — ^Twaddle diddle, — twoddie 
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Qiddle,-- twiddle diddle,— twoddle diddle, — 
twuddle diddle;— prut-trut,—kriAi,—kra6h, 
— krush. — I've undone you, Sir, — ^but you 
see he's no worse; — and was Apollo to 
take his fiddls afler me, he can make him 
00 better. 

Diddle diddle, diddle diddle, diddle diddle, 
— ^hum,— dum,— drum. 

Your Worships and your Reverences love 
fcusic, — and God has made you all with good 
ears, — and some of you play delightfully 
yourselves ; — ^trutrprut, — ^pnit-truL 

O ! there is — whom I could sit and hear 
whol** days, — whose talents lie in making 
what he fiddles to be felt ; — who inspires 
me with his joys and hopes, and puts the 
most hidden springs of my heart into mo- 
tion. — If you would borrow five guineas 
of me, Sir, — which is generally ten guineas 
more than I have to spare, — or you, Messrs. 
Apothecary and Taylor, want your bills 
paid, — ^that's your time. 



CHAP. XVI. 

The first thing which entered my father's 
head, afler affairs were a little settled in 
the family, and Susannah had got possession 
of my mother's green satin night-gown. — 
was to sit down coolly, afler the example 
of Xenophon, and write a Tristrapitdia^ or 
system of education for me; collecting first 
fur that purpose his own scattered thoughts, 
counsels, and notions; and binding them 
together, so as to form an ikstitutb for the 
government of my childhood and adoles- 
cence. — ^I was my father's last stake, — he 
uad lost my brother Bobby entirely, — he 
nad lost, by his own computation, full three- 
fourths of me, — ^that is, he had been unfor- 
tunate in his three first great casts for me : 
— my geniture, nose, and name ! — there was 
but this one lefl; and accordingly my father 
gave himself up to it with as much devo- 
tion as ever my uncle Toby had done to his 
doctrine of projectiles. — The difference be- 
tween them was, that my uncle Toby drew 
his whole knowledge of projectiles from 
Nicholas Tartaglia. — My father spun his, 
every thread of it, out of his own brain, — 
or had so reeled and cross-twisted what all 
other spinners and spinsters had spun before 



him, that 'twas pretty near the same torture 
to him. 

In about three years, or something more, 
my father had got advanced almost into the 
middle of his work. — Like all other writers^ 
he met with disappointments. — He imagined 
he should be able to bring whatever he had 
to say, into so small a compass, that when 
it was finished and bound, it might be rolled 
up in my mother's housewife. — Matter 
grows under our hands. — Let no man say, 
— " Come, — I'll write a duodecimo^ 

My father gave himself up to it, how- 
ever, with the most painful diligence, pro- 
ceeding step by step in every line, with the 
same kind of caution and circumspection 
(though I cannot say upon quite so religious 
a principle) as was used by John de la Casse, 
the Lord Archbishop of Benevento, in cooy* 
posing his Galatea ; in which his Grace of 
Benevento spent near forty years of his 
life ; and, when the thing came out, it was 
not of above half the size or thickness of a 
Rider's Almanac. — How the holy man 
managed the affair, unless he spent the 
greatest part of his time in combing his 
whiskers, or playing at primero with hit 
chaplain, — would pose any mortal not let 
into the true secret; — and therefore 'tis 
worth explaining to the world, was it only 
for the encouragement of those few in i^ 
who write not so much to be fed, — as to be 
famous. 

I own, had John de la Casse, the Arch- 
bishop of Benevento, for whose memory 
(notwithstanding his Galatea) I retain the 
highest veneration, — ^had he been. Sir, a slen- 
der clerk,— of dull wit, slow parts,— costive 
head, and so forth, — he and his Galatea 
might haye jogged on together to the age 
of Methuselah for me; — the phenomenon 
had not been worth a parenthesis. — 

But the reverse of this was the truth • 
John de la Casse was a genius of fine parti 
and fertile fancy; and yet with all these 
great advantages of nature, which should 
have pricked him forwards with his Galatea« 
he lay under an impuissance at the same 
time of advancing above a line and a half 
in the compass of a whole summer's day. 
This disability in his Grace arose from an 
opinion he was afflicted with; — which 
opinion was this, — viz. That whenever a 
Christian was writing a book (not fcfr km 
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prii'ate aniaBement, bat) where his intent 
and purpose was, bond fide^ to print and 
paUiBh it to the world,— his first thoughts 
were always the temptations of the evil 
ona — This was the state of ordinary wri- 
ters: but when a personage in venerable 
character and high station, either in church 
or state, once turned author, — he maintain- 
ed, that from the very moment he took pen 
in hand, — all the Devils in hell broke out 
of their holes to cajole him. — 'Twas Term- 
time with them ;— every thought, first and 
last, was captious ; — ^how specious and good 
soever, — 'twas all one ; — in whatever form 
or color it presented itself to the imagina- 
tion, — 'twas still a stroke of one or other 
of *em leveird at him, and was to be fenced 
o(L — So that the life of a writer, whatever 
he might fancy to the contrary, was not so 
much a state of composition^ as a state of 
warfare ; and his probation in it, precisely 
that of any other man militant upon earth, 
•—both depending alike, not half so much 
upon the degrees of his wit, — as his resist- 
ance. 

My father was hugely pleased with this 
theory of John de la Casse, Archbishop of 
Benevento; and (had it not cramped him 
\ little in his creed) I believe would have 
given ten of the best acres in the Shandy 
estate to have been the broacher of it — 
How far my father actually believed in the 
Devil, will be seen, when I come to speak 
of my father*s religious notions, in the pro- 
gress of this work : *tis enough to say here, 
as he could not have the honor of it, in the 
literal sense of the doctrine, — he took up 
with the allegory of it ; and would often 
say, especially when his pen was a little 
retrograde, there was as much good mean- 
ing, truth, and knowledge, couched under 
the veil of John de la Casse's parabolical 
representation, — as was to be found in any 
one poetic fiction or mystic record of an- 
tiquity. — Prejudice of education, he would 
Miy, is the Devil, — and the multitudes of 
ihem which we suck m with our mother's 
milk, are the Devil and aU, — ^We are haunts 
Dd with them, brother Toby, in all our lucu- 
oraticms and researches; ano was a man 
fiiol enough to submit Uimely lo what they 
obtruded upon him, — what would his book 
oe? Nothing; — he would add, throwing his 
ven away with a vengeance ; — ^nothing but 



a farrago of the clack of nurses, and of the 
nonsense of the old women (of both sexes) 
throughout the kingdom. 

This is the best account I am determined 
to give of the slow progress my father 
made in his TristrapcBdia ; at which (as I 
said) he was three years, and something 
more, indefatigably at work, and, at last, 
had scarce completed, by his own reckoning, 
one half of his undertaking ; the misfortune 
was, that I was all that time totally neglects 
ed and abandoned to my mother ; and, what 
was almost as bad, by the very delay, the 
first part of the work, upon which my father 
had spent the most of his pains, was ren- 
dered entirely useless ; — every day a page 
or two became of no consequence. — 

Certainly it was ordained as a scourge 

upon the pride of human wisdom, That the 
wisest of us all should thus outwit our- 
selves, and eternally forego our purposes 
in the intemperate act of pursuing them. 

In short, my father was so long in all his 
acts of resistance, — or, in other words, — 
he advanced so very slow with his work, 
and I began to live and get forwards at 
such a rate, that if an event had not hap- 
pened, — which, when we get to it, if it can 
be told with decency, shall not be concealed 
a moment from the reader, — I verily believe, 
I had put by my father, and left him drawing 
a sun-dial, for no better purpose than to be 
buried under ground. 



CHAP. XVII. 

^'TwAfl nothing : — I did not lose two 

drops of blood by it: — 'twas not worth caU- 
ing in a surgeon had he lived next door to 
us. — Thousands suffer by choice, what I did 
by accident. — ^Doctor Slop made ten times 
more of it than there was occasion. — Some 
men rise by the art of hanging great 
weights upon small wires : — and I am this 
day (August the 10th, 1761) paying part 
of the price of this man's reputation. — O, 
'twould provoke a stone to see how things 
are carried on in this world ! — The chamber- 
maid had left no ******* *** under the bed. 

Cannot you contrive, master, quoth 

Susamiah, lifting up the sash with or.e 
hand, as she spoke, and helping me !"> into 
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tfie window-fieat with the other, — cannot 
3roa mana^ my dear, for a single time, to 



I was Rve years old. — Susannah did not 
consider that nothing was well hung in our 
family ; — so, slap came the sash down like 

lightning upon ua ^Nothing is left, — 

cried Susannah, — ^nothing is left, — for me, 
hilt to run my country.-^— 

My uncle Toby*s house was a much 
kinder sanctuary; and so Susannah fled 
to it 



CHAP. xvin. 

When Susannah told the Corporal the 
misadventure of the sash, with all the cir- 
cumstances which attended the murder of 
me, — (as she called it)— the blood forsook 
his cheeks ; — all accessaries in murder being 
principals, — ^Trim*8 conscience told him he 
was as much to blame as Susannah ; — and 
if the doctrine had been true, my uncle 
Toby had as much of the bloodshed to an- 
swer for to Heaven as either of *em ; — so 
that neither reason nor instinct, separate 
nor together, could possibly have guided 
Susannah's steps to so proper an asylum. — 
(t is in vain to leave this to the reader's 
imagination: — to form any kind of hypo- 
thesis that will render these propositions 
feasible, he must cudgel his brains sore; 
and to do it without, — he must have such 
brains as no reader ever had before him. — 
Why should I put them either to trial or to 
torture! — ^*Tis my own affair: Fll explain 
it myself 



CHAP. XIX. 

*Tis a pity. Trim, said my ancle Toby, 
resting with his Imnd upon the Corporal's 
shoulder, as they both stood surveying their 
works, — that we have not a couple of field 
pieces to mount in the gorge of that new 
redoubt ; — ^'twould secure the lines all along 
there, and make the attack on that side 
quite complete. — Get me a couple cast. 
Trim. 

Your Honor shall have them, replied 
Trim, before lo-morrow momiDg.^— 



It was the joy of Trim's heart ; nor waa 
his fertile head ever at a loss for expedioita 
in doing it, to supply my uncle Tol^, in his 
campaigns, with whatever his fancy called 
for: had it been his last crown, he woald 
have sat down and hammered it into a 
paderero, to have prevented a single wish 
in his master. — ^The Corporal had already, 
— what with cutting off the ends of my 
uncle Toby's spouts, — hacking and chissel- 
ing up the sides of his leaden gutters*— 
melting down his pewter shaving-bason, 
— and going at last, like Lewis the Four 
teenth, on to the top of the church for spare 
ends, Slc — ^he had that very campaign 
brought no less than eight new battering 
cannons, besides three demi-culverins, into 
the field. My uncle Toby's demand for 
two more pieces for the redoubt, had set 
the Corporal at work again ; and no better 
resource offering, he had taken the two 
leaden weights from the nursery-window ; 
and as the sash-pulleys, when the lead waa 
gone, were of no kind of use, he had taken 
them away also, to make a couple of wheela 
for one of tlieir carriages. 

He had dismantled every sash-window 
in my uncle Toby's house long before, in 
the very same way, — ^though not always in 
the same order ; for sometimes the pulleys 
had been wanted, and not the lead, — so then 
he began with the pulleys ; and the pulleys 
being picked out, then the lead became use- 
less ; — and so the lead went to pot toa 

— -A great moral might be picked 
handsomely out of this, but I have not 
time ; — ^'tis enough to say, Wherevei the 
demolition began, 'twas equally fotal to the 
sash-window. 



CHAP. XX. 

Thk Corporal had not taken his measmek 
so badly in this stroke of artilleryship, but 
that he might have kept the matter en- 
tirely to himself, and left Susannah to have 
sustained the whole weight of the attack 
as she could : — ^true courage is not content 
with coming off so. — ^The Corporal, whe- 
ther as general or comptroller of the train, 
— ^*twas no matter, — had done that, without 
which, at he imagined, the misfortune con € 
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never have happened, — at least in Swan- 
nah^s hands. — ^How would your Honors 
have behaved 1 — He determined at once, 
not to take shelter behind Susannah, — but 
to give it ^ and, with this resolution upon 
hie mind, he marched upright into the par- 
lor, to lay the whole numauvre before my 
ande Toby. 

My uncle Toby had just then been giving 
Yorick an account of the battle of Stein- 
kirk, and of the strange conduct of Count 
SoUnes, in ordering the foot to halt, and 
the horse to march where it could not act; 
which was directly contrary to the king^s 
command, and proved the loss of the day. 

There are incidents in some fiunilies so 
oat to the purpose of what is going to fol- 
low, — ^they ore scarce exceeded by the in- 
vention of a dramatic writer, — ^I mean of 
ancient days. — 

Trim, by the help of his fore-finger laid 
flat upon the table, and the edge of his 
hand striking across it at right angles, 
made a shift to tell his story so that priests 
and virgins might have listened to it ; — and 
the story being told, the dialogue went on 
as fi>llow8 : — 



CHAP. XXL 

^— I WOULD be picqueted to death, 
cried the Corporal, as he concluded Susan- 
nah's story, before I would suffer the woman 
*o come to any harm : — 'twas my fault, an* 
please your Honor, — ^not her*s. 

Corporal Trim, replied my unde Toby, 
putting on his hat, which lay upon the 
table, if any thing can be said to be a fault, 
when the service absolutely requires it 
should be done. His I certainly who deserve 
the blame ; you obeyed your orders. 

Had Count Solmes, Trim, done the same 
at the battle of Steinkirk, said Yorick, 
drolling a little upon the Corporal, who had 
neen run over by a dragoon in the retreat, 

-he had saved thee Saved ! cried Trim, 

intemipting Yorick, and finishing the sen- 
tence for him afler his own fashion, — ^he 
bad saved five battalions, and please your 
Reverence, every soul of theoL — ^There 
WW CuttsV continued the Corporal, clap- 
Mig the fi>re-finger of his right hand upon 



the thumb of his left, and counting round 
his hand, — there was Cutts's, — ^Mackay's, 
— Angus's, — Graham's, — and Leven's, all 
cut to pieces; — and so had the English 
life-gnards, too, had it not been for some 
regiments upon the right, who maroied up 
boldly to their relief, and received the ene- 
my's fire in their &ces, before any one of 
their own platoons discharged a musket^ 
They'll go to Heaven for it, added Trim. 

Trim is right, said my uncle Toby, 

nodding to Yorick; — he's perfectly right 

^What signified his marching the horse, 

continued the Corporal, where the ground 
was so strait, and the French had such a ' 
nation of hedges, and copses, and ditches, 
and fell'd trees laid this way and that, to 
cover them (as they always have.) — Count 
Solmes should have sent us; — we would 
have fired muzzle to muzzle with them for 
their lives. — There was nothing to be done , 
for the horse: — he had his foot shot off, 
however, for his pains, continued the Cor- 
poral, the very next campaign at Landen. 

^Poor Trim got his wound there, quoth 

my uncle Toby. ^'Twas owing, an 

please your Honor, entirely to Count 
Solmes ; had he drubbed them soundly at 
Steinkirk, they would not have fought us 

at Landen. Possibly not. Trim, said my 

uncle Toby ; though, if they have the ad 
vantage of a wood, or you give them a mo> 
ment's time to intrench themselves, they 
are a nation which will pop and pop foi 
ever at you. There is no way but to march 
coolly up to them, — ^receive their fire, and 

fall in upon them, pell-mell ; Ding-dong, 

added Trim ; Horse and foot, said my 

uncle Toby ; ^Helter-skelter, said Trim ; 

Right and lefl, cried my uncle Toby. 

Blood an' ounds! shouted the Corpo* 

ral: — ^the battle raged; Yorick drew his 
chair a little to one side for safety ; and, 
afler a moment's pause, my uncle Toby« 
sinking his voice a note, resumed the die* 
course as followf:— • 



CHAP. XXIL 

Knia William, said my uncle Toby, ad- 
dreosing himself to Yorick, was so terribly 
provoked at Count Sohnee for disobeying 
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lis orders, that he would not suffer him to 
oome into his presence for many months 

after. 1 fear, answered Yorick, the 

Squire will be as much provoked at the 
Corporal, as the King at the Count — ^But 
'twould be singrularly hard in this case, 
continued he, if Corporal Trim, who has 
behaved so diametrically opposite to Count 
Solmes, should have the fate to be rewarded 
with the same disgrace : — too often, in this 

world, do things take that train. ^I would 

spring a mine, cried my uncle Toby, rising 
up, and blow up my fortifications, and my 
house with them, and we would perish un- 
der their ruins, ere I would stand by and 

see it Trim directed a slight, but a 

grateful bow towards his master, — and so 
the chapter ends. 



CHAP. xxni. 

— ^Thkn, Yorick, replied my uncle Toby, 

you and I will lead the way abreast: 

and do you. Corporal, follow a few paces be- 
hind us. And Susannah, an* please your 

Honor, said Trim, shall be put in the rear. 
*Twas an excellent disposition, and in this 
order, without either drums beating, or 
colors flying, they marched slowly from my 
uncle Toby's house to Shandy-halL 

1 wish, said Trim, as they entered 

the door, instead of the sash-weights, I had 
cut off the church-spout, as I once thought 

to have done. ^You have cut off spouts 

enow, replied Yorick. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

As many pictures as have been given of 
my fkther, how like him soever in different 
airs and attitudes, — ^not one, or all of them, 
can ever help the reader to any kind of 
preconception of how my father would 
think, speak, or act, upon any untried oc- 
casion or occurrence of life. — ^There was 
that infinitude of oddities in him, and of 
chances along with it, by which handle he 
would take a thing, — it bafiStod, Sir, all cal- 
culations. — ^The truth was, his road lay so 
veiy fiur on ooe aide, from Ihat wherein 
V 



most men travelled, that every object be* 
fore him presented a face and section of 
itself to his eye, altogether different froa 
the plan and elevation of it seen by the real 
of mankind. — In other words, 'twas a dif 
ferent object, and, in course, was differently 
considered. 

This is the true reason that my dew 
Jenny and I, as well as all the world be- 
sides us, have such eternal squabbles about 
nothing.-^he looks at her outside ; — ^I, at 
her in. — ^How is it possible we should agree 
about her value 1 



CHAP. XXV. 

*Tia a point settled, — and I mention it 
for the comfort of Confucius*, who is apt 
to get entangled in telling a plain story, — 
that provided he keeps along the line of hie 
story, he may go backwards and forwards 
as he will, *tis still held to be no digression. 

This being premised, I take the benefit 
of the act of going backwards mysel£ 



CHAP. XXVL 

FiFTT thousand pannier loads of Devils 
— (not of the Archbishop of Benevento's,— 
I mean of Rabelais*s Devils) with their tails 
chopped off by their rumps, could not have 
mode so diabolical a scream of it as I did— 
when the accident befbll me : it summoned 
up my mother instantly into the nursery ; — 
so that Susannah had but just time to make 
her escape down the back stairs, as my 
mother came up the fore. 

Now, though I was old enough to have 
told the story myself,— •nd young enough, 
I hope, to have done it without malignity, 
— ^yet Susannah, in passing by the kitchen, 
for fear of accidents, had left it in shon 
hand with the cook, — the cook had told ii, 
with a commentary, to Jonathan ; and Jona 
than to Obadian; so that, by the time my 
father had rung the bell half a dozen timei^ 
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to know what was the matter above, — ^waa 
Obadiah enabled to give him a particular 

account of it, just aa it bad happened. 

I thought ae much, said my fiither, tucking 
Dp his night-gown, — and 00 walked up 
•tairs. 

One would imagine from this— (though 
for my own part I somewhat questicui it)^ 
that my &ther, before that time, had actu- 
ally wrote that remarkable chapter in the 
Tristra-ptcdia^ which to me is the most 
original and entertaining one in the whole 
book, — and that is the chapter upon MOih" 
windows, with a bitter Philippic at the end 
of it, upon the forgetfulness of chamber- 
maids. I have but two reasons for thinking 
Otherwise. 

First, had the matter been taken into 
consideration, before the event happened, 
my fiither certainly would *<ave nailed up 
the sash-window for good an' all ; which, 
considering with what difficulty he com- 
posed books, he might have done with ten 
times less trouble than he could have wrote 
the chapter. This argument, I foresee, 
holds good against his writing a chapter, 
even after the event ; but *tis obviated un- 
der the second reason, which I have the 
honor to ofier to the world in support of my 
opinion, that my father did not write the 
chapter upon sash-windows and chamber- 
pots at the time supposed, — and it is this: — 

— ^That, in order to render the Tristra- 
p€Mtia complete, I wrote the chapter my- 
•iel£ 



CHAP. xxvn. 

Mt father put on his spectacles, — ^looked, 
— look them off) — put them into the case, 
*-a!I in less than a statutable minute ; and, 
without opening his lips, turned about and 
walked precipitately down stairs. My mo- 
tner imagined he had stepped down for lint 
and basilicon : but seeing him return with 
a couple of folios under his arm, and Oba^ 
diah following him with a large reading- 
desk, she took it for granted it was an 
Herbal, and so drew him a chair to the 
jTio^ide, that he might consult upon the 
leaisp at his ease. 

— — If it be but right done, said my fiithery 



turning to the section, — de side vel subje4:U 
circumciaionis, — for he had brought up 
Spenser de Legibus Hebraorum Rituali' 
bus, — and MaimonideSj in order to confront 
and examine us altogether ; 

If it be but right done, quoth he,— 

Only tell us, cried my mother, interrupt 

ing him, what herbs 1 ^For that, replied 

my father, you must send for Dr. Slop. 

My mothef went down, and my fathet 
went on, reading the section as follows : 






-Very well, — said my facher 



* ♦ ♦ — nay, if it has that convenience, 
— and so without stopping a moment to 
settle it first in his mind, whether the 
Jews had it from the Egjrptians, or the 
£2gyptians from the Jews, — he rose up, and 
rubbing his forehead two or three times 
across with the palm of his hand, in the 
manner we rub out the footsteps of care, 
when evil has trod lighter upon us than we 
foreboded, — ^he shut the book, and walked 

down stairs. Nay, said he, mentioning 

the name of a difiRsrent great nation upon 
every step as he set his foot upon it, — if the 
Egyptians, — ^the Syrians, — ^the Phoenicians, 
— ^the Arabians, — the Cappadocians, — ^if the 
Colchi and Troglodytes did it,— if Solon 
and Pythagoras submitted, — what is Tris- 
tram? — Who am I, that I should fret or 
fume one moment about the matter 1 



CHAP, xxvra. 

Dear Yorick, said my fiither, smiling 
(for Yorick had broke his rank with my 
uncle Toby, in coming through the narrow 
entry, and so had stept first into the parlor) 
this Tristram of ours, I find, comes very 
hardly by all his religious rites. Never 
was the son of Jew, Christian, Turk, o 
Infidel, initiated into them in so oblique 
and slovenly a manner.— But he is no 

worse, I trust, said Yorick. There has 

been certainly, continued my fiither, the 
deuce and all to do in some part or other 
of the ecliptic, when this ofispring of mine 
waa fonned.^— Tto you are a better 
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Jiidge of than I, replied Yorick.— Astrol- 
oi^ere, quoth my fkther, know better than 
•J18 both : — the trine and sextile aspects have 
jumped awry,— K>r the opposite of their as- 
cendants have not hit it, as they idiould, — 
or the lords of the genitures (as they call 
them) have been at &o^f»eep,— or sometljing 
has been wrong above or below with u& 

•Tis possible, answered Yorick.—— But 
is the child, cried my uncle Toby, the 
worse] ^The Troglodytes say not, re- 
plied my father. — ^And your theologists, 

Yorick, tell us Theologically 1 said 

Yorick ;— or speaking after the manner of 
apothecaries 1 * — statesmen 1 f — or washer- 
women 1$ 

^I'm not sure, replied my &ther; — 

but they tell us, brother Toby, he*8 the 

better for it Provided, said Yorick, you 

travel him into Egypt Of that, answer- 
ed my father, he will have the advantage, 
when he sees the Pyramids. 

Now, every word of this, quoth my 

uncle Toby, is Arabic to me. 1 wish, 

said Yorick, *twas so to half the world. 

} Ilus, continued my father, circum- 
cised his whole army one morning. Not 

without a courtpmartial ? cried my uncle 

Toby. ^Though the learned, continued 

he, taking no notice of my uncle Toby*s 
remark, but turning to Yorick, — are greatly 
divided still, who Ilus was; — some say 
Saturn: — some, the Supreme Being; — 
others, no more than a brigadier-general 

under Pharaoh-Neca Let him be who 

he will, said my uncle Toby, I know not 
by what article of war he could justify it 

The controvertists, answered my father, 
assign two-and-twenty different reasons for 
it: — others, indeed, who have drawn their 
pens on the opposite side of the question, have 
shown the world the futility of the greatest 
part of them. — But then again our best po- 
lemic divines, ^I wish there was not a 

polemic divine, said Yorick, in the kmgdom ; 
•—one ounce of practical divinity — is worth 
a painted ship-load of all their Reverences 
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have imported these fifty yeara ^Pray, 

Mr. Yorick, quoth my uncle Toby, — do tel 

me what a polemic divine is? ^The best 

description. Captain Shandy, I have ever 
read, is of a couple of 'em, replied Yorick, 
in the account of the battle fought, single 
hands, betwixt Gymnast and Captain Tri- 

pet; which I have in my pocket ^I beg 

I may hear it, quoth my uncle Toby, earn- 
estly ^You shall, said Yorick, ^And 

as the Corporal is waiting for me at the 

door, and I know the description of a 

battle will do the poor fellow more good 
than his supper, — I beg, brother, you'll give 
him leave to come in. — ^With all my soul, 

said my father. Trim came in, erect and 

happy as an emperor ; and having shut the 
door, Yorick took a book from his right- 
hand coatppocket, and read, or pretended tc 
read, as follows:— 



CHAP. XXDC. 

^•^ Which words being heard by all 

* the soldiers which were there, divers of 
' them, being inwardly terrified, did shrink 
'back and make room for the assailant — 
'All this did Gymnast very well remark 
'and consider; and, therefore, making as 
'if he would have alighted from off his 
' horse, as he was poising himself on the 
' mounting side, he most nimbly (with his 
'short sword by his thigh) shifting his feet 
' in the stirrup, and performing the stirrup- 
' leather feat, whereby after the inclining 
•of his body downwards, he forthwith 
' launched himself aloft into the air, and 
'placed both his feet together upon the 
'saddle, standing upright, with his beck 
'turned towards his horse's head. — ^Now 
'(said he) my case goes forward. Then, 
'suddraly, in the same posture wherein he 
'was, he. fetched a gambol upon one foot, 
'and turning to the left hand, failed not to 
' carry his body perfectly round, just into 
'his former position, without missing one 
•jot Ha! said Tripet, I will not do 

* that at this time ; and not without CAum* 

' ^Well, said Gymnast, I have failed,-. 

'I will undo this leap; then with a mat 
' vellooB strength and agility, turning to 
'wardiUiAi^^\.YAXMi^ eA^R^f2G«^%aQKfi^Dm^ 
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<* frisking gambol as before; which done, 
** he set his right-hand thumb upon the bow 
«*of the saddle, raised himself up, and 
** sprung into the air, poising and upholding 
*'his whole weight upon the muscle and 
" nerve of the said thumb, and so turned 
**and whirled himself about three timeii, 
'* at the fourth, reversing his body, and over- 
^ turning it upside down, and foreside back, 
*^ without touching any thing, he brought 
^ himself betwixt the horse^s two ears, and 
*' then giving himself a jerking swing, he 
"seated himself upon the crupper.'* — 

[This ean*t be fighting, said ray uncle 

Tc^y. ^The Corporal shook his head at 

it Have patience, said Yorick.] 

'* Then (Tripet) pass'd his right leg over 
"his saddle, and placed himself en croup. 
** — ^But, said he, 'twere better for me to get 
" into the saddle ; then putting the thambs 
'*of both hands upon the crupper before 
"him, and thereupon leaning himself, as 
" upon the only supporters of his body, he 
** incontinently turned heels over head into 
"the air, and straight found himself be- 
" twixt the bow of the saddle, in a tolerable 
"seat; then springing into the air with a 
"summerset, he turned him about like a 
"wind-mill, and made above an hundred 
" frisks, turns, and demipommadas."— Good 

God! cried Trim, losing all patience 

one home thrust of a bayonet is worth it all 
^I think 80^ too, replied Yorick. — 

I am of a contrary opinion, quoth my 
father. 



CHAP. XXX. 

— ^No ;— I thiD]^ I have advanced nothing, 
replied my father, making answer to a 
question which Yorick had taken the lib- 
erty to put to him, — ^I have advanced no- 
thing in the TrtBtra^p^diOy but what is 
as clear as any one proposition in Euclid. 

^Reach me, Trim, that book from off 

tht scrutoire. — ^It has oft-times been in my 
mind, continued my fiither, to have read it 
over, both to yoo, Yorick, and to my bro- 
therKToby ; and I think it a little unfriendly 
«i mjTself, in not having done it long ago. 
. -Shall we have a short chapter or two 

DOW, and a chapter or two hereafter, 

Mmacetmoag gerve, and «o on, till we get 



through the whole? My uncle Toby and 
Yorick made the obeisance which was 
proper; and the Corporal, though he was not 
included in the compliment, laid his hand 
upon his breast, and made his bow at the 
same time. — The company smiled. — Trim, 
quoth my father, has paid the full price for 
staying out the entertainment — He did not 
seem to relish the play, replied Yorick. 

Twas a Tom-fool battle,- an' please 

your Reverences, of Captain Tripet's and 
that other officer, making so many summer- 
sets as they advanced . the French 

come on capering now and then in that 
way, — but not quite so much. 

My uncle Toby never felt the conscious- 
ness of his existence with more compla- 
cency, than what the Corporal's, and his 
own reflections, made him do at that mo- 
ment ; — he lighted his pipe, — Yorick drew 
his chair closer to the table, — Trim snufiTd 
the candle, — ^my father stirr'd up the fire, 
— took up the book,— cough'd twice, and 
began. 



CHAP. XXXL 

Th« first thirty pages, said my father, 

turning over the leaves, are a little 

dry; and as they are not closely connected 
with the subject, — ^for the present we'll pass 
them by : 'tis a prefatory introduction, con- 
tinued my father, or an introductory preface 
(for I am not determined which name to 
give it) upon political or civil government, 
the foundation of which being laid in the 
first conjunction betwixt male and female, 
for procreation of the species, — ^I was in- 
sensibly led into it — 'Twas natural, said 
Yorick. 

The original of society, continued my 
father, Fm satisfied, is, what Politian tells 
us, L a merely conjugal, and nothing more 
than the getting together of one man and 
one woman ; — to which, (according to He- 
siod) the philosopher adds a servant : — but 
supposing, in the first beginning, there 
were no men-servants bom, — he la3rs the 
foundation of it, in a man, —a woman, — 

and a bull. ^I believe 'tis an ox, quoth 

Yorick, quoting the passage (vImv fih vp^Tio- 

7aTa, yvwaUm re, fiw r* aporripm) — ^A bull mUSt 

have giveii more trouble than his head was 
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fPQrth. — bat there is a better Tetaoo itiU, 
•aid my father, (dipping his pen into his 
ink ;) for the ox, bdng the moet patient of 
viimala, and the most useful withal in 
oiling the ground for their nourishment, — 
was the properest instrument, and emblem 
too^ for the new-joined couple, that the 
creation could have associated with them. 
—And there is a stronger reason, added my 

uncle Toby, than them all for the CiX. 

My father had not power to take his pen 
out of his inkhom, till he had heard my un- 
cle Toby *8 reason. For, when the ground 

was tilled, said my uncle Toby, and made 
worth inclosing, then they began to secure 
it by walls and ditches, which was the 

origin of fortification. ^True, true, dear 

Toby, cried my father, striking out the bull, 
and putting the ox in his place. 

My father gave Trim a nod, to snuff the 
candle, and resumed his discourse. 

^I enter upon this speculation, said 

my father, carelessly, and half shutting the 
book, as he went on, merely to show the 
foundation of the natural relation between 
a father and his child ; the right and juris- 
diction over whom he acquires these seve- 
ral ways : — 

1st, by marriage. 

2d, by adoption. 

Sd, by legitimation. 

And, 4th, by procreation; all which I 
consider in their order. 

I lay a slight stress upon one of them, 
replied Yorick, — the act, especially where 
it ends there, in my opinion, tays as little 
obligation upon the child, as it conveys 
power to the &ther.— -— Yon are wrong, — 
said my &ther, argutely ; and for this plam 
reason ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 
f « ««««»« 
* « Ttt * * * • m 

^I own, added my father, that the off> 

spring, upon this account, is not so under the 
power and jurisdiction of the mother. — But 
tlie reason, replied Yorick, equally holds good 
for her. — She is under authority herself 
said my father : — and besides, continued my 
father, nodding his head, and laying his 
finger upon the side of his nose, as he as- 
signed his reason, — ** she is not the princi- 
** pal agent,** Yorick. — In what? quoth my 
uncle Toby, stopping his pipe. — ^Though, 
07 all means, added my father, (not attend- 



ing to my uncle Toby) *«Tbe son ought t^ 
" pay her respect," as you may read, Yorick* 
at large, in the first book of the Institutes 
of Justinian, at the eleventh title, and the 
tenth section. ^I can read it as well, re- 
plied Yorick, in the Catechism. 



CHAP. K. 

Trim can repeat every word of it by 
heart, quoth my uncle Tcltiy, — ^Pugh ! said 
my father, not caring to be interrupted 
with Trim's saying his Catechism. — ^He 
can, upon my honor, replied my uncle Toby. 
— Ask him, Mr. Yorick, any question you 
please. 

— ^The Fifth Commandment, Trim--4aid 
Yorick, speaking mildly, and with a gentle 
nod, as to a modest catechumen. — ^The Cor- 
poral stood silent-^ You don't ask him 

right, said my uncle Toby, raising his voice, 
and giving it rapidly like the word of com- 
mand; — the fifth 1— cried my uncle Toby, 

1 must begin with the first, an* please 

your Honor, said the Corporal. — 

— Yorick could not forbear smilUig. — 
Your Reverence does not consider, said the 
Corporal, shouldering his stick like a mus- 
ket, and marching into the middle of the 
room, to illustrate his position, — ^thal 'tis 
exactly the same thing as doing one's exer- 
cise in the field. 

** Join your right hand to your firelock,* 
cried the Corporal, giving the word of 
command, and performing the motion. 

" Poise your firelock," cried the Corpo- 
ral, doing the duty still of both adjutant 
and private man. — 

•* Rest your firelock,**— one motion, an* 
please your Reverence, you see leads into 
another. — If his Honor will begin but with 
the first— 

The first 1— cried my uncle Toby, setting 
his hand upon his side.-—* » « * 

The second?— cried my uncle Toby, wav- 
ing his tobacco-pipe, as he would have done 
his sword at the head of a regiment — The 
Corporal went through his manual with 
exactness ; and having honored his fkther 
and mother, made a low bow, and fell oack 
to the side of the room. 

Every thing in the world« said my ftther 
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if big with jest, — and has wit in it, and 
uistruction too, — if we can but find it out 

— Here is the scaffold-work of ikstruo 
noN, its true point of folly, without the 
BUi]j>iNo behind it 

— Here is the glass for pedagogues, pre- 
ceptors, tutors, governors, gerund-grinders, 
and bear-leaders, to view themselves in, 
in their true dimension& 

Oh ! there is a husk and shell, Yorick, 
which grows up with learning, which their 
unskilfulness knows not how to fling away ! 

SOIEUCBB MAT BB LBARNKD BY ROTB, BUT 
WlBDOM NOT. 

Yorick thought my father inspired. 

I will enter into obligations this moment, 
said my father, to lay out all my aunt 
Dinah*s legacy in charitable uses, (of 
which, by the bye, my father had no high 
opinion) if the Corporal has any one de- 
terminate idea annexed to any one word 
he has repeated. — Prithee, Trim, quoth 
my father turning round to him, — what 
dost thou mean by ** honoring thy fiither 
and mother r 

Allowing them, an* please your Honor, 
three half-pence a day out of my pay, when 

they grow old. ^And didst thou do that, 

Trim? said Yorick. — He did, indeed, re- 
plied my uncle Toby. — ^Then, Trim, said 
Yorick, springing out of his chair, and 
taking the Corporal by the hand, thou art 
the best commentator on that part of the 
Decalogue ; and I honor thee more for it, 
Corporal Trim, than if thou hadst had a 
hand in the Talmud itsel£ 



CHAP, xxxra. 



BLBBBXD health! cried my father, 
making an exclamation as he turned over 
the leaves to the next chapter, — ^thou art 
above all gold and treasure ; *tis thou who 
enlargest the soul, ^- and openest all its 
power to receive instruction and to relish 

virtue. ^He that has thee, has little more 

tii wish for ; and he thct is so wretched 

as to want thee, — ^wants every thing with 
Jiee. 

1 have concentrated all that can be said 
tnnsi this important head, said my father, 



into very little room ; therefore we*ll reac 
the chapter quite through. 

My father read as follows: 

" The whole secret of health depending 

upon the due contention for mastery be- 
^ twixt the radical heat and the radical 
** moisture," You have proved that mat- 
ter of fact, I suppose, above, said Yorick. 
Sufficiently, replied my father. 

In saying this, my father shut the book, 

— ^not as if he resolved to read no more of 
it, for he kept his fore-finger in the chapter: 

— ^not pettishly, — for he shut the book 
slowly ; his thumb resting, when he had 
done it, upon the upper side of the cover, as 
his three fingers supported the lower side ot 
it, without the least compressive violence. — 

I have demonstrated the truth of that 
point, quoth my father, nodding to Yorick, 
most sufSciently, in the preceding chapter. 

Now, could the man in the moon be told, 
that a man in the earth had wrote a chapter, 
sufliciently demonstrating, That the secret 
of all health depended upon the due conten- 
tion for mastery betwixt the radical heat 
and the radical moisture, — and that he had 
managed the point so well, that there was 
not one single word wet or dry upon radi- 
cal heat or radical moisture, throughout the 
whole chapter, — or a single syllable in it, 
pro or con, directly or indirectly, upon 
the contention betwixt these two powers 
in any part of the animal economy, 

*" O thou eternal Maker of all beings !*' 
— he would cry, striking his breast with 

his right hand, (in case he had one) 

** Thou whose power and goodness can 
*' enlarge the faculties of thy creatures to 
'* this infinite degree of excellence and 
** perfection, — What have we Moonitkb 
"doner 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

With two strokes, the one at Hippoc- 
rates, the other at Lord Verulam, did my 
father achieve it 

The stroke at the prince of physicians, 
with which he began, was no more than 
a short insult upon his sorrowful complaint 
of the ars longck, — and vita brevis, — Life 
short, cried my fiither,— «nd the art of 
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healing tediow * ^od who are we to thank 
for both the om and the other, but the 
ignorance of oi^acks themselves, — and the 
stage-load8 of chemical nostrums, and peri- 
patetic luipher. with which in all ages they 
have first fl&tter*d the world, and at last 
deceived it ! 

O my Lord Verulam! cried my 

father, triming from Hippocrates, and mak- 
ing his second stroke at him, as the prin- 
cipal of nostrum-mongers, and the fittest 
to be made an example of to the rest, — 
What shall I say to thee, my great lord 
Verulam 1 What shall I say to thy inter- 
nal spirit, — thy opium, thy saltpetre, — 
thy greasy unction, — ^thy dai.y purges, thy 
nightly glisters, and succedaneumsl 

My fiither was never at a loss what 

to say to any man, upon any subject ; and 
aad the least occasion for the exordium of 
any man breathing: how he dealt with his 
lordship's opinion, — you shall see; — ^but 

when 1 know not : — we must first see 

what his lordship's opinion 



enter; — ^nor could any one get out This 

put a stop to all perspiration, sensible and 
insensible, which being the cause of so many 
scurvy distempers, — a course of glisters was 
requisite to carry off redundant humors,— 
and render the system complete. 

What my father had to say to my lord of 
Verulam's opiates, his saltpetre, and greasy 
unctions and glisters, you shall read, — but 
not to-day — or to-morrow: — time presse* 

upon me, — my reader is impatient, 1 

must get forwards. You shall read the 

chapter at your leisure, (if you choose it) 
as soon as ever the Tri»tram-f<tdia is pub- 
lished.—- 

Sufficeth it at present to say, my father 
levelled the hypothesis with the ground, 
and in doing that, the learned know, bt 
built up and established his own. — 



CHAP. XXXV. 

'* The two great causes which conspire 
•' with each other to shorten life, says Lord 
" Verulam, are, first, — 

** The internal spirit, which, like a gentle 
*• flame, wastes the body down to death : — 
**and, secondly, the external air, that 
" parches the body up to ashes: — which two 
'* enemies attacking us on both sides of our 
« bodies together, at length destroy our or- 
** gans, and render them unfit to carry on 
"the functions of life." 

This being the state of the case, the road 
to longevity was plain ; nothing more being 
required, says his lordship, but to repair the 
waste committed by the internal spirit, by 
making the substance of it more thick and 
dense, by a regular course of opiates on one 
side, and by refrigerating the heat of it on 
the other, by three grains and a half of saltp 
petre every morning before you get up. — 

Still this frame of ours was left exposed 
to the inimical assaults of the air without ; 
— but this was fenced off again by a course 
of greasy unctions, which so fully saturated 
the pores of the skin, that no spicula could 



CHAP. XXXVL 

The whole secret of health, said my 
father, beginning the sentence again, de- 
pending evidently upon the due contention 
betwixt the radical heat and radical mois- 
ture within us; — ^the least imiginable skill 
had been sufficient to have maintained it, 
had not the schoolmen confounded the task, 
merely, (as Van Hemont the famous chym- 
ist has proved) by all along mistaking the 
radical moisture for the tallow and fat of 
animal bodies. 

Now the radical moisture is not the tal- 
low or fat of animals, but an oily and bal- 
samous substance ; for the fat or tallow, as 
also the phlegm or Eatery parts, are cold : 
whereas the oily and balsamous parts are of 
a lively heat and spirit, which accounts for 
the observation of Aristotle, ** Quod omne 
animal post coUum eat triateJ" 

Now it is certain, that the radical heat 
lives in the radical moisture ; but whether 
vice versa, is a doubt ; however, when the 
one decays, the other decays also ; and then 
is produced, either an unnatural heat, which 
causes an unnatural dryness, — or an unnati^ 
ral moisture, which causes dropsies: — 
so that if a child, as he grows up, can but 
be taught to avoid running into fire or water, 
as either of them threaten his destmctioii, 
—'twill be all that is needful to be done 
upon that head.— 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 

Thi description of the siege of Jericho 
itself could not have engaged the attention 
of my uncle Toby more powerfully than 
the last chapter ;— his eyes were fixed upon 
my &ther, throughout it ; — he never men- 
tioned radical heat and radical moisture, 
Jant my uncle Toby took his pipe out of his 
mouth and shook his head ; and as soon as 
the chapter was finished, he beckoned to 
the Corporal to come close to his chair, to 
ask him the following question, — aside: — * 



It was at the siege of Limerick, an' please 
four honor, replied the Corporal, making a 
bow. 

The poor fellow and I, quoth my uncle 
Toby, addressing himself to my father, were 
scarce able to crawl out of our tents, at 
the tune the siege of Limerick was raised, 
upon the very account you mention. — ^Now 
what can have got into that precious noddle 
of thine, my dear brother Toby 1 cried my 

father mentally. By heaven ! continued 

he, communing still with himself, it would 
puzzle an (Edipus to bring it in point 

I believe, an* please your Honor, quoth 
the Corporal, that if it had not been for the 
quantity of brandy we set fire to every night, 
and the claret and cinnamon with which I 
plied your Honor offj — ^And the Geneva, 
Trim, added my uncle Toby, which did us 
more good than all, — ^I verily believe, con- 
tinued the Corporal, we had both, an* please 
your Honor, left our lives in the trenches, 
and been buried in them toa — The noblest 
grave, Corporal, cried my uncle Toby, his 
eyes sparkling as he spoke, that a soldier 

eould wist to lie down in ! But a pitiful 

death for him ! an* please your Honor, re- 
jdied the Corporal. 

All this was as much Arabic to my father, 
w the ntes of the Colchi and Troglodytes 
had been before to my uncle Toby; my 
fkther could not determine whether he was 
U) frown or to smile. 

My uncle Toby, turning to Yorick, re- 
sumed the case at Limerick, more intelligi- 
9ly than he had begun it, — and so settled 
the point for my fiither at once.-— ^ 



CHAP. XXXVUL 

It was undoubtedly, said my uncle Toby 
a great happiness for myself and the Cor- 
poral, that we had all along a burning fever, 
attended with a roost raging thirst, during 
the whole five-and-twenty days the flux 
was upon us in the camp ; otherwise, what 
my brother calls the radical moisture, must, 
as I conceive it, inevitably have got the 

better.- My father drew in his lungs top- 

full of air, and looking up, blew it forth 
again, as slowly as he possibly oould. 

It was Heaven's mercy to us, continued 
my uncle Toby, which put it into the Cor- 
poral*s head to maintain that due contention 
betwixt the radical heat and the radical 
moisture, by reinforcing the fever, as he? 
did all along, with hot wine and spices; 
whereby the Corporal kept up (as it were) 
a continual firing; so that the radical heat 
stood its ground from the beginning to the 
end, and was a fair match for the moisture, 
terrible as it was. — Upon my honor, added 
ray uncle Toby, you might have heard tlie 
contention within our bodies, brother Sjiandy, 

twenty toi8e& If there was no firing, 

said Yorick. 

Well, said my father, with a full aspira^ 
tion, and pausing a while afier the word, — 
was I a judge, and the laws of the country 
which made me one permitted it, I would 
condemn some of the worst malefactors, 
provided they had their clergy, 

Yorick, foreseeing the sentence was 

likely to end with no sort of mercy, laid his 
hand upon my father's breast, and begged 
he would respite it for a few minutes, till 
he asked the Corporal a question. Prithee, 
Trim, said Yorick, without staying for my 
father's leave, — tell us honestly, — what is 
thy opinion concerning this self-same radical 
heat and radical moisture 1 — 

With humble submission to his Honor's 
better judgment, quoth the Corporal, making 

a bow to iny uncle Toby, Speak thy 

opinion freely. Corporal, said my uncle 

Toby. The poor fellow is my servant, 

not my slave, added my uncle Toby, turning 
to my father.— 

The Corporal put his hat under his left 
«nii» and with his stick hai\ging unon the 
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wnst of it, by a black thong split into a 
tassel about the knot, he marched up to the 
ground where he had performed his cate- 
chism ; then touching his under jaw with 
the thumb and finger of his right hand be- 
€oaee he opened his mouth, — he delivered his 
notion thus: — 



CHAP. XXXIX. 

Jmrr as the Corporal was hemming to 

begin,— in waddled Dr. Slop. ^'Tis not 

two-pence matter, — the Corporal shall go 
on in the next chapter, let who will come 
in. 

Well, my good Doctor, cried my father, 
sportively, for the transitions of his passions 
were unaccountably sudden; — and what 
has this whelp of mine to say to the mat- 
ter!— 

Had my father been asking after the am- 
putation of the tail of a puppy-dog, — he 
could not have done it in a more careless 
air: the system which Dr. Slop had laid 
down, to treat the accident by, no way al- 
lowed of such a mode of inquiry. — He sat 
down. — 

Pray, Sir, quoth my uncle Toby, in a 
manner which could not go unanswered, — 

in what condition is the boyi Twill 

end in a pbiman$f replied Dr. Slopu 

I am no wiser than I wa^ quoth my uncle 
Toby, returning his pipe into his mouth. 

Then let the Corporal go on, said my 

father, with his medical lecture. ^Thc 

Corporal made a bow to his dd friend. Dr. 
Slop, and then delivered his opinion con- 
cerning radical heat and radical moisture, 
ID the following words:-— 



CHAP. XL. 

Tn city of Limerick, the aiego of which 
was begun under his majesty King Wil- 
liam himself^ the year after I went into the 
army, — ^lies, an* please your Honors, in the 
middle of a devilish wet swampy country. — 
Tis quite surrounded, said my uncle Toby, 
with the Shannon : and is, by its aitjiation, 
W 



one of the strongest fortified places in Ire- 
land. — 

I think this is a new fashion, quoth Dr. 
Slop, of beginning a medical lecture.-—^ 

Tis all true, answered Trim. Thei I 

wish the faculty would follow the cut of it 

said Ycxick. ^'Tis all cut through, an 

please your Reverence, said the Corporal, 
with drains and bogs: and besides, theie 
was such a quantity of rain fell during the 
siege, the whole country was like a poddk; 
— ^'twas that, and nothing else, which 
brought on the flux, and which had like to 
have killed both his Honor and mysel£ 
Now theie was no such thing, after th^ 
first ten days, continued the Corporal, for a 
soldier to lie dry in his tent, without cut- 
ting a ditch round it, to draw oflT the water; 
— nor was that enough for those who could 
afiTord it, aa his Honor could, without set- 
ting fire every night to a pewter dish full 
of brandy, which took off the damp of the 
air, and made the inside of the tent as wanu 
as a stove. 

And what conclusion dost thou draw. Cor- 
poral Trim, cried my father, from all these 
premises ? — 

I infer, an* please your Worship, replied 
Trim, that the radical moisture is nothing 
in the world but ditch-water ;— and that thd 
radical heat of those who can go to the ex- 
pense of it, is burnt brandy : — the radica. 
heat and moisture of a private man, an 
please your Honor, is nothing but ditch- 
water — and a dram of Geneva ;--«nd give 
us but enough of it, witha {Hpe of tobacco^ 
to give us spirits and drive away the va- 
pors, — we imow not what it is to fear 
death. 

I am at a loai, Captain Shandy, quoth 
Doctor Slop, to determine in which bivich 
of learning yoor servant shines most: 

whether in physiology or divinity. Slop 

had not fi>igot Trim's comment upon the 
sermon. 

It is but an hour ago^ rqdied Yoricl^ 
since the Corporal was examined in tkb 
Utter, and pamed muster with great boii 
or. 

The radical heat and moisture, qoooi 
Doctor Shp, turning to my father, you 
most Imow, is the basis and foundation ^ 
ovr being,— «s the root of a tree is IIm 

U 
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■ource and principle of its vegetation. — ^It 
is inherent in the seeds of all animals, and 
may be preserved sundry wbjs; but prin- 
cipally, in my opinion, by ^wisubstantiaU, 
imprimenU and ocdudenU, — Now this poor 
fellow, continued Dr. Slop, pointing to the 
Corporal, has had the misfortune to have 
neard some superficial empiric discourse 

apon this nice point ^That he has, — said 

my fiither.— — Very likely, — said my uncle. 
— Fm sure of it, — quoth Yorick. 



CHAP. XLL 

Doctor Slop bemg called out to look at 
a cataplasm he had ordered, it gave my 
fkther an opportunity of going on with an- 

•ther chapter in the Tri8tra^p4Bdia, 

Come! cheer up, my lads; Til show you 
land ; — for when we have tugged through 
that chapter, the book shall not be opened 
again this twelve-month. Huzza! — 



CHAP. XUL 

— -Fnri yean with a bib under his 
diin; 

Four yean in travelling from Christ- 
cross-row to Malachi ; 

A year and a half in learning to write 
his own name; 

Seven long years and more r«vn#ing it, 
at Greek and Latin ; 

Four years at his probatunu and his ne- 
gatUmM ; — ^the fine statue still lying in the 
middle of the marble block, and nothing 
done, but his tools sharpened to hew it out ! 
— ^Tis a piteous delay ! — ^Was not the great 
Julius Scaliger within an ace of never 
getting his tools sharpened at all ? — Forty- 
fimr years old was he before he could man- 
age Ids Greek ;— and Peter Damianus, Lord 
Bishop of Ostia, as all the world knows, 
could not so much as read when he was of 
man's estate ;— and Baldus himself, as emi- 
nent as he turned out after, entered upon 
ihe law so late in life, that every body im- 
agined he intended to be an advocate in tlie 
other world. No wonder, when Eudamidas, 
Uic son ot Archidamas, heard Xenocrates 



at seventy-five disputing about wisdom^ that 
he asked gravely, — ** If the old man be yet 
•« disputing and inquiring concerning vns- 
** dom, — what time will he have to make 
"use of it r 

Yorick listened to my father with great 
attention ; there was a seasoning of wisdom 
unaccountably mixed up with his strangest 
whims ; and he had sometimes such illumi- 
nations in the darkest of his eclipses, as al- 
most atoned for them. — ^Be wary. Sir, when 
you imitate him. 

I am ocmvinced, Yorick, continued my 
fiither, half reading and half discoursing, 
that there is a north-west passage to the in- 
tellectual world ; and that the soul of man 
has shorter ways of going to work, in fur- 
nishing itself with knowledge and instruc- 
tion, than we generally take with it — ^But, 
alack ! all fields have not a river or a spring 
running beside them ; — every child, Yorick, 
has not a parent to point it out 

— The whole entirely depends, added my 
father, in a low voice, upon the auxiliary 
verb$t Mr. Yorick. 

Had Yorick trod upon Virgil's snake, he 
could not have looked more surprised. — I 
am surprised too» cried my fatlier, observing 
it;— and I reckon it as one of the greatest 
calamities which ever befell the republic of 
letters. That those who have been mtrusted 
with the education of our children, and 
whose business it was to open their minds, 
and stock them early with ideas, in order 
to set the imagination loose upon them, have 
made so little use of the auxiliary verbs in 
doing it, as they have done ; — so that, ex* 
cept Raymond Lullius, and the elder Pele- 
grini, the last of whom arrived to such per- 
fection in the use of 'em, with his topics, 
that, in a few lessons, he could teach a young 
gentleman to discourse with plausibility 
upon any subject, pro and con^ and to say and 
write all that could be spoken or written 
concerning it, without blotting a word, to 

the admiration of all who beheld him. 1 

should be glad, said Yorick, interrupting 
my father, to be made to comprehend this 
matter. ^You shall, said my father. 

The highest stretch of improvement a 
single word is capable of, is a high meta- 
phor ; — ^for which, in my opinion, the idea is 
generally the worse, and not the better : — 
but, be that as it may, — ^when the mind baa 
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done that with it, — ^there is an end ; — the 
mind and the idea are at rest, — until a sec- 
ond idea enters :— and so on. 

Now the use of the AuxiliarieM is, at 
once to set the soul a-going by herself upon 
the materials as they are brought her; and 
by the versability of this great engine, round 
which they are twisted, to open new tracts 
9f inquiry, and make every idea engender 
millions. 

You excite my curiosity greatly, said 
Yorick. 

For my own part, quoth my uncle Toby, 

I have given it up. ^The Danes, an' 

please your Honor, quoth the Corporal, who 
were on the left at the siege of Limerick, 

were all auxiliaries. ^And very good 

ones, said my uncle Toby.— »And your 
Honor rouPd with them,— captains with 
captains, — very well, said the Corporal.— » 
But the auxiliaries, Trim, my brother is talk- 
ing about, answered my uncle Toby, — ^I con- 
ceive to be different things. 

—You dot said my &ther, rising up. 



CHAP. XLm. 

My &ther took a single turn acroes the 
room, then sat down and finished the chap- 
ter. 

The verbs auxiliary we are concerned in 
here, continued my father, are, offi, imu, 
have^ had^ do, dH make^ made, tuffer, shaU^ 
shtnUd^ will, wotddj can, couH owe, ought, 
used, or u wont ; — and these varied with 
tenses, present, past, future, and conjuga^ 
ted with the verb «cc,— or with these ques- 
tionsaddod to them :— Ii it? Was it? Will 
U he? Would it be? May U be? Might U 
be? — and these again put negatively, — h 
it not? Was it not? Ought i( not ;— or af- 
firmatively» Itis^h was^ It ought to be: — 



or chronologically, — Has it been always* 
Lately ? How long ago ? or hypothetically 
— If it was ? If it was not ? — what would 
follow !— If the French should beat the En- 
glish ? If tlie Sun go out of the Zodiac 1 

Now by the right use and application of 
these, continued my father, in which a childfs 
memory should be exercised, there is no one 
idea can enter his brain, how barren soever, 
but a magazine of corruptions and con- 
clusions may be drawn forth from it 
Didst thou ever see a white bear 1 cried my 
father, turning his head round to Trim, who 
stood at the back of the chair. — No, an 
please your Honor, replied the Corporal 

^But thou couldst discourse about one, 

Trim, said my father, in case of need 1 

How is it possible, brother, quoth my uncle 
Toby, if the Corporal never saw one 1 — ^Tie 
the fact I want, replied my father ; — and the 
possibility of it is as follows : — 

A WHiTB BEAK ! Very well. Have I over 
seen one? Might I ever have seen one? 
Am I ever to see onel Ought I ever to 
have seen one? Or can I ever see one? 

Would I had seen a white bear ! (for how 
can I imagine it?) 

If I should see a white bear, what shoald 
I say? If I should never see a white bear, 
what then? 

If I never have, can, must, or shall see a 
white bear alive, — ^have I ever seen the 
skin of one? Did I ever see one painted?— >• 
described? Have I never dreamed of one? 

Did my father, mother, uncle, aunt, bn>« 
thers, or sisters, ever see a white bear. 
What would they give? How would they 
behave ? How would the white bear havtf 
behaved? Is he wild? Tame? Terrible « 
Rough? Smooth? 

—Is the white bear worth seeing? 

—Is there no sin in it? 

Is it better than a hlaek onet 
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CHAP. L 

1VE*LL not stop two momentfl, my dear 
Sir,— only as we have got through these 
ieren volumes,* (do, Sir, sit down upon a seat 
—they are better than nothing) let us just 
look back upon the country we have passed 
through. — 

What a wilderness has it been! and 
what a mercy that we have not both of us 
been lost, or devoured by wild beasts in it 
1/ Did you think the world itself Sir, had 
contained such a number of Jack- Asses' 
How they view'd and reviewed us, as we 
passed over the rivulet at the bottom of 
that little valley !~-and when we climbed 
over that hill, and were just getting out of 
sight, — good God ! what a braying did they 
all set up together ! 

— Prithee, Shepherd, who keeps all these 
Jack-Aasesl*** 

—Heaven be their comfi)rter — What! 
are they never curried 1 — are they never 
taken in in winter] — ^Bray, — bray, — bray, 
bray on, — the world is deeply your debtnr; 
—louder still — that*s nothing; — in good 
■ooth, you are ill used. — ^Was I a Jack-Ass, 
I solemnly declare, I would bray in G-sol' 
re-ut Grom mornings even unto night 



CHAP. IL 



Whbn my father had danced his white 
bear backwards and forwards through half 
a dozen pages, he closed the book for good 
and all, — and, in a kind of triumph, re-de- 
.ivered it mto Trim's hand, with a nod to 
hy it upon the scrutoire where he found it 



* AeeordtJif to the original editions. 



Tristram, said he, shall be made to con< 
jugate every word in the dictionary back- 
wards and forwards the same way :— every 
word, Yorick, by this means, you see, is 
converted into a thesis or an hypothesis ; — 
every thesis and hypothesis have an off- 
spring of propositions ;— and each proposi- 
tion has its own consequences and conclu- 
sions;— every one of which leads the mind 
on again, into fresh tracts of inquiries and 
doubtings. — The force of this engine, added 
my father, is incredible, in opening a child's 

head. 'Tis enough, brother Shandy, 

cried my uncle Toby, to burst it into s 
thousand splinters. 

I presume, said Yorick, smiling, — ^it mus\ 
be owing to this, — (for, let logicians ^say 
what they will, it is not to be accounted fox 
sufficiently from the bare use of the ten 
predicaments), — that the famous Vincent 
Quirino, amongst the many other astonish- 
ing feats of his childhood, of which the 
C^ardinal Bembo has given the world so 
exact a story — should be able to paste up 
in the public schools at Rome, so early as 
in the eighth year of his age, no less than 
four thousand, five hundred and sixty differ- 
ent theses^ upon the most abstruse points 
of the most abstruse theology ;^4uid to de- 
fend and maintain them in such sort, as to 
cramp and dumbfound his opponents. — 
What is that, cried my father, to what is 
told us of Alphonsus Tostatus, who, almost 
in his nurse's arms, learned all the sciences 
and liberal arts, without being taught any 
one of themi — ^What shall we say of the 
great Peireskius? — ^That's the very num, 
cried my uncle Toby, I once told you of, 
brother Shandy, who walked a matter of 
five hundred miles, reckoning from Paris 
to Scheveling, and from Scheveling teck 
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again, merely to ar-e Stevinus^s flying char- 
iot — He was a very great man ! added my 
uncle Toby, (meaning Stevinus). — He was 
80, brother Toby, said my father, (meaning 
Peireskius)— and had multiplied his ideas 
BO fast, and increased his knowledge to such 
a prodigious stock, that, if we may give 
credit to an anecdote concerning him, which 
we cannot withhold here, without shaking 
tlie authority of all anecdotes whatever, — 
at seven years of age, his father committed 
entirely to his care the education of his 
younger brother, a boy of Gve years old, — 
with the sole management of all his con- 
cerns. — Was the father as wise as the son? 
quoth my uncle Toby. — I should think not, 
said Yorick. — But what are these, con- 
tinued my father — (breaking out in a kind 
of enthusiasm) — what are these to those 
prodigies of childhood in Grotius, Scioppius, 
Heinsius, Politian, Pascal, Joseph Scaliger, 
Ferdinand de Cordon^, and others, — some 
of whom lefl off their substantial forms at 
nine years old, or sooner, and went on reason- 
ing without themi — Others went through 
their classes at seven ; — wrcte tragedies at 
eight — Ferdinand de Cordoud was so wise 
at nine, 'twas thought the devil was in him ; 
—and at Venice gave such proofs of his 
knowledge and goodness, that the monks 
imagined he was Antichrist, or nothing. — 
Others were masters of fourteen languages 
at ten ; — finiehed the course of their rhetoric, 
poetry, logic, and ethics, at eleven; — put 
forth their commentaries upon Servius and 
Martianus Capella at twelve ; — and at thir- 
teen received their degrees in philosophy, 
Aws, and divinity. — ^But you forget the great 
Lipsius, quoth Yorick, who composed a 
work* the day he was bom. — ^They should 
have wiped it up, said my uncle Toby, and 
said no more about it 



* Noui aurioni qaelqae interCt, nya Baillet, de 
montrer qa*il n*a rien de ridicule s'il etoit veritable, 
au iLdins dans le aeiu enigmatique que Nieius Eryth- 
nsus a Ucb6 de lui donaer. Get autcur dit que pour 
comprendre comme Lipae, il a pu compoaer un ouvrage 
le premier jour de sa vie il fkut s'imaginer, que ce 
premier jour n'est paa eelui de la naiaaanoe chamelle, 
maia oelui au quel il a commence d'uaer de la raiaoa 
11 ve'it que s*ait-«t6 A Page de neuf ana; et il nous 
reut pf^rvuader que ee fUt en eet age, que Lipae fit un 
^oerot -— ~Le tour est ingenieux, kt. toe. 



CHAP. m. 

WnEN the cataplasm was ready, a scni* 
pie of decorum had unseasonably rose no 
in Susannah's conscience about holding the 
candle, whilst Slop tied it on ; 6lop had not 
treated Susannah's . distemper with ano- 
dynes, — and so a quan^el had ensued be- 
twixt them. 

Oh ! oh ! — said Slop, casting a glance of 
undue freedom in Susannah's face, as she 
declined the office ; — then, I think, I know 
you. Madam.— You know me. Sir, cried 
Susannah, fastidiously, and with a toss of 
her hfikd, levelled evidently, not at his pro- 
fession, but at the doctor himself,— you 
know me ! cried Susannah again. — Dr. Slop 
clapped his finger and his thumb instantly 
upon his nostrils; — Susannah's spleen was 
ready to burst at it; — 'Tis false, said Su- 
sannah. — Come, come, Mrs. Modesty, said 
Slop, not a little elated with the success of 
his last thrust, — if you won't hold the can- 
dle and look— you may hold it and shut 
your eyes. — That's one of your popish shifts, 
cried Susannah.— 'Tis better, said Slop, 
with a nod, than no shifl at all, young wo- 
man. — ^I defy you, Sir, cried Susannah, 
pulling her shifl-sleeve below her elbow. 

It was almost impossible for two persons 
to assiet each other, in a surgical case, witn 
a more splenetic cordiality. 

Slop snatched up the cataplasm! — Su- 
sannah snatched up the candle. — A little 
this way, said Slop. — Susannah looking one 
way, and rowing another, instantly set fire 
to Slop's wig, which being somewhat bushy 
and unctuous withal, was^bumt out before 
it was well kindled. — You impudent whore ! 
cried Slop, — (fi)r what is passion but a wild 
beast) — ^you impudent whore! cried Slop^ 
getting upright, with the cataplasm in hii 
hand. — ^I never was the destruction of any 
body*s nose, said Susannah — which is more 

than you can say. Is it!— cried Slop, 

throwing the cataplasm in her face. — Yes, 
it is, cried Susannah, returning the compli- 
ment with wnat was left in the pan 



CHAP. IV. 

Doctor Slop and Susannah filed croiv 
bills against each other in the parlor; whiek 
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done, as the cataplaan had failed, they re- 
tired into the kitchen, to prepare a fomen- 
tation for me;— and whilst that was doing, 
my &ther determined the point, as you wiU 
read. 



CHAP. V. 

You see 'tis high time, said my father, 
addressing himself equally to my uncle 
Toby and Yorick, to take this young crea- 
ture out of these women's hands, abd put 
him into those of a private governor. Mar- 
cus Antor ^us provided fourteen governors 
all at onci to superintend his son Commo- 
dus's education; — and in six weeks cash- 
iered five of them. — I know very well, 
continued my father, that Comroodus's 
mother was in love with a gladiator at the 
time of her conception; which accounts for 
a great many of Commodus's cruelties 
when he became emperor ; — ^but still I am 
of opinion, that those five whom Antoninus 
dismissed, did Coromodus's temper, in that 
short time, more hurt than the other nine 
were Me to rectify all their lives long. 

Now, as I consider the person who is to 
be about my son, as the mirror in which he 
is to view himself from morning to night, 
and by which he is to adjust his looks, his 
carriage, and, perhaps, the inmost senti- 
ments of his heart, — I would have one, 
Yorick, if possible, polished at all points, 
fit for my child to look into.— This is very 
good sense, quoth my uncle Toby to himself. 

— ^There is, continued my father, a cer- 
tain mien and motion of the body and all 
its parts, both in acting and speaking, 
which argues a man well within ; — and I 
am not at all sumrised, that Gregory of 
Naxianzum, upon observing the hasty and 
untoward gestures of Julian, should foretell 
he would one day become an apostate ;— or 
that St Ambrose should turn his amanuensis 
out of doors, because of an indecent motion 
^ his head, which went backwards and 
forwards like a fidil ;— or that Democritus 
should conceive Protagoras to be a scholar 
from seeing him binti up a fagot, and 
thrusting, as he did it, the small twigs in- 
tnroB, — ^lliere are a thousand unnoticed 
openuiFs, umtinued mv father, which let a 
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penetrating eye at once into a man's soul ; 
and I maintain it, ^dded he, that a man of 
sense does not lay down his hat in coming 
into a room,— or take it up in going out 
of it, but something escapes which disco* 
vers him. 

It is for these reasons, contuiued my 
fiither, that the governor I make choice ot, 
shall neither lisp,* nor squint, nor wink, 
nor talk loud, nor look fierce, nor foolish ; 

nor bite his lips, nor grind his teeth, nor 
speak through his nose, nor pick it, nor blow 
it with his fingers. 

He shall neither walk fast, nor slow, nor 
fold his arms, — for that is laziness; nor 
hang them down, — ^for that is folly; nor 
hide them in his pocket, — for that is non- 
sense. 

He shall neither strike, nor pinch, nor 
tickle, — nor bite, nor cut his nails, nor 
hawk, nor spit, nor snifl, nor drum with his 
feet or fingers in company ; — nor (according 
to Erasmus) shall he speak to any one, in 
making water, — ^nor shall he point to car- 
rion or excrement — ^Now this is all non- 
sense again, quoth my uncle Toby to him- 
self 

I will have him, continued my father, 
cheerful, facete, jovial ; at the same time 
prudent, attentive to business, vigilant, 
acute, argute, inventive, quick in resolving 
doubts and speculative questions ; — ^he shall 
be wise, and judicious, and learned. — And 
why not humble, and moderate, and gentle- 
tempered, and goodi said Yorick. — ^And 
why not, cried my uncle Toby, free, and 
generous, and bountiful, and brave? — He 
shall, my dear Toby, replied my father, 
getting up and shaking him by his hand. — 
Then, brother Shandy, answered my uncle 
Toby, raising himself off the chair, and 
laying down his pipe to take hold of my 
father's other hand,— I humbly beg I may 
recommend poor Le Fevre's son to you — 
(a tear of joy of the first water sparkled in 
my uncle Toby's eye, — and another, the 
fellow to it, in the Corporal's, as the propo- 
sition was made) — ^you will see why, when 
you read Le Fevre's story. Fool that I 
was ! nor can I recollect, (nor perhaps you) 
without turning back to the place, what it 
was that hindered me from letting the Cor- 
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poral tell it in his own words; — ^but the 
occasian is lost, — ^I must tell it now in my 
own. 



CHAP. VI. 

THX STCMtT OP LI FKTRX. 

It was some time in the summer of that 
year in which Dendermond was taken by 
the allies, — which was about seven years 
before my father came into the country, — 
and about as many after the time that my 
uncle Toby and Trim had privately de- 
camped from my father*s house in town, in 
order to lay some of the finest sieges to 
some of the finest fortified cities in Europe ; 
— when my uncle Toby was one evening 
getting his supper, with Trim sitting behind 
him at a small sideboard, — I say, sitting, — 
for in consideration of the Corporars lame 
knee (which sometimes gave him exquisite 
Dain) — when my uncle Toby dined or supped 
alone, he would never suffer the Corporal 
to stand ; and the poor fellow^s veneration 
for his master was such, that, with a proper 
artillery, my uncle Toby could have taken 
Dendermond itself with less trouble than 
be was able to gain his point over him ; for 
many a time, when my uncle Toby sup- 
posed the Corporars leg was at rest, he 
would look back, and detect him standing 
behind him with the most dutiful respect 
— ^This bred more little squabbles betwixt 
them, than all other causes, for five and 
twenty years together. — ^But this is neither 
here nor there — why do I mention iti — 
Ask my pen; — it governs me, — ^I govern 
not it 

He was one evening sitting thus at his 
supper, when the landlord of a little inn in 
the village, came into the parlor with an 
empty phial in his hand, to beg a glass or 
two of sack. — ^*Tis fi)r a poor gentleman, I 
think, of the army, said the landlord, who 
has been taken ill at my house four days 
■go, and has never held up his head since, 
or had a desire to taste any thing, till just 
now, that he has a fancy for a glass of sack, 
and a thin toast— I think, says he, taking 
bis hand from hi^ head, it would comfort me. 

If I coula neither beg borrow, or buy 



such a thing, added the landlord, I would 
almost steal it for the poor gentleman, b* 
is so ill. I hope in God he will still mend 
continued he ; we are all of us ooncemei; 
for him. 

-;-Thou art a good-natured soul, I will 
answer for thee, cried my uncle Toby ; and 
thou shalt drink the poor gentleman*s health 
in a glass of sack thyself — and take a con- 
pie of bottles, with my service, and teu 
him he is heartily welcome to them, and to 
a dozen more, if they will do him good. 

Though I am persuaded, said my uncle 
Toby, as the landlord shut the door, he is a 
very compassionate fellow. Trim, yet I can- 
not help entertaining a high opinion of hit 
guest too. There must be something more 
than common in him, that, in so short a 
time, should win so much upon the affec- 
tions of his host : — And of his whole family, 
added the Corporal, for they are all con- 
cerned for him. — Step after him, said my 
uncle Toby, do. Trim ; and ask if he knows 
his name. 

— ^I have quite forgot it truly, said the 
landlord, coming back into the parlor with 
the Corporal ; — but I can ask his son again. 
— ^Has he a son with him, then 1 said my 
uncle Toby. — A boy, replied the landlord, 
of about eleven or twelve years of age ;— 
but the poor creature has tasted almost as 
little as his father: he does nothing but 
mourn and lament for him night and day. 
He has not stirred from the bed-side these 
two days. 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife and 
fork, and thrust his plate from before him, 
as the landlord gave him the account ; and 
Trim, without being ordered, took it away 
without saying one word, and, in a few 
minutes after, brought him his pipe and to- 
bacca 

— Stay in the room a little, said my un- 
cle Toby. 

Trim! said my uncle Toby, after he 
lighted his pipe, and smoked about a dozen 
whiflb. — Trim came in front of his master, 
and made his bow ; — my uncle Toby smok- 
ed on, and said no more. — Corporal ! said 
my uncle Toby, — the Corporal made hii 
bow. — ^My uncle Toby proceeded no fartheri 
but fini^ed his pipe. 

Trim! said my undo Toby, I have t 
project in my head, as *t is a had WJ^^tA 
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wrapping myaelfap wnm in mj roquelaure, 
and paying a visit to this poor gentleman. 
— Yoar Honor*8 roqnelaure, replied the 
Corpraral, lias not once been had on, ainc^ 
the night before your Honor received yonr 
wound, when we mounted guard* in the 
tranches before the gate of St Nicholas; 
and, besides, it is so cold and rainy a night, 
that what with the roquelaure, and what 
with the weather, *twill be enough to give 
your Honor your death, and bring on your 
Honor*s torment in your groin. — I fear so, 
rallied my uncle Toby ; but I am not at 
rest in my mind, Trim, since the account 
the landlord has given me. — ^I wish I had 
not known so much of this affidr, added my 
uncle Toby, or that I had known more of 
it— How shall we manage iti Leave it, 
an* please your Honor, to me, quoth the 
Corporal Fll take my hat and stick, and 
go to the house and reconnoitre, and act 
accordingly; and I will bring your Honor 
a full account in an hour. — Thou shalt go. 
Trim, said my uncle Toby, and here's a shil- 
ling for thee to drink with his servant — I 
shall get it all out of him, said the Corpo- 
ral, shutting the door. 

My uncle Toby filled his second pipe; 
and had it not been that he now and then 
wandered from the point, with considering 
whether it was not full as well to have the 
curtain of the tenaille a straight line, as a 
crooked one, — ^he might be said to have 
thought of nothing else but poor Le Fevre 
and his boy the whole time he smoked it 
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THB flTORT OF LS fIVMB CXIlTl'lHUBD. 

—It was not till my uncle Toby had 
knocked the ashes out of his third pipe, that 
Corporal Trim returned finom the inn, and 
gate him the Ibllowing account : — 

— ^I despaired at first, said the Corporal, 
of being able to bring back your Honor any 
kind of intelligenoe concerning the poor 
aiek lieutenant— Is he in the army theni 
said ray uncle Toby.— He ia, said the Cor- 
poral. — And in what regiment 1 said my 
•nele Toby. — Fll tell your Honor, raplied 
te Corporal* every thing straight-fbrwarda, { 



as I learnt it— Then, Tnm, Fll fill another 
pipe, said my uncle Toby, and not interrupt 
thee, till thou hast done ; so sit down at 
thy ease, Trim, in the window-seat, and 
begin thy story again. — ^The Corporal made 
his old bow, which generally.spoke as plain 
as a bow could speak it — Your Honor is 
good : — ^And having done that, he sat down, 
as he was ordered, and began the story to 
my uncle Toby over again, in pretty near 
the same wofdsi 

I despaired at first, said the Corporal, of 
being Me to bring back any intelligence 
to your Honor, about the lieutenant and his 
son : — for, when I asked where his servant 
was, from whom I made myself sure of 
knowing every thing which was proper to 
be asked,— -(That's a right distinction, Trim, 
said my uncle Toby)— I was answered, an' 
please your Honor, that he had no servant 
with him; — that he had cqpne to the inn 
with hired horses, which, upon finding him- 
self unable to proceed, (to join, I suppose, 
the regiment) he had dismissed the morn- 
ing after he came. — If I get better, my 
dear, said he, as he gave his purse to his 
son to pay the man, — we can hire horses 
from hence. — But alas! the poor gentle- 
man will never go from hence, said the 
landlady to me, — for I heard the death- 
watch all night long; — and, when he dies, 
the youth, his son, will certainly die with 
him ; for he is broken-hearted already. 

I was hearing this account, continued 
the Corporal, when the youth came into 
the kitchen, to order the thin toast the 
landlord spoke of: — but I will do it for my 
father, myself, said the youth.— Pray let 
me save you the trouble, young gentleman, 
said I, taking up a fork for the purpose, and 
offering him my chair to sit down upon by 
the fire, whilst I did it — ^I believe. Sir, 
said he, very modestly, I can please him 
best myself — ^I am sure, said I, his Honor 
will not like the toast the worse for being 
toasted by an dd soldier. — ^The youth took 
hold of my hand, and instantly burst into 
teara — Poor youth ! said my uncle Toby ; 
— he has been bred up from an infant in 
the army ; and the name of a soldier. Trim, 
sounded in his ears like the name of a 
friend !^-I wish I had him here. 

—I never, in .the longest march, said the 
Corpoiml, had so great a mind for my din- 
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ner, as I had to cry with him for company : 
— What could be the matter with me, an 
please your Honor? — Nothing in the world, 
Trim, said my uncle Toby, blowing his 
- nose, — but that thou art a good-natured 
fellow. 

— ^When I gave him the toast, continued 
the Corporal, I thought it was proper to 
tell him, I was Captain Shandy*s servant, 
and that your Honor (though a stranger) 
was extremely concerned for his father ; — 
and that if there was any thing in your 
house or cellar— (And thou roight^st have 
added my purse too, said my unde Toby)-— 
he was heartily welcome to it— —He made 
a very low bow ^wHich was meant to your 
Honor) but no answer ; — ^for his heart was 
full : — 90 he went up stairs with the toast 
— I warrant you, my dear, said I, as I open- 
ed the kitchen-door, your father will be 

well again. ^Mr. Yorick's curate was 

smoking a pipe by the kitchen-fire, — but 
said not a word, good or bad, to comfort the 
youth. — I thought it wrong, added the Coi^ 

poral. 1 think so too, said my uncle 

Toby. 

When the lieutenant had taken his glass 
of sack and toast, he felt himself a little 
revived, and sent down into the kitchen, to 
let me know, that in about ten minutes, he 
should be glad if I would step up stairs. 

1 believe, said the landlord, he is going 

to say his prayers, — ^for there was a book 
laid upon the chair by his bed-side, and as 
I shut the door, I saw his son take up a 
cushion. 

— I thought, said the curate, that you 
gentlemen of the army, Mr. Trim, never 
said your prayers at all. — I heard the poor 
gentleman say his prayers last night, said 
the landlady, very devoutly, and with my 
own ears, or I could not have believed it 

Are you sure of iti replied the curate. 

— A soldier, an* please your Reverence, 
said I, prays as often (of his own accord) as 
a parson ; and when he is fighting for his 
king, and for his own life, and for his honor 
too, he has the most reason to pray to God 
of any one in the whole world. — ^"Twas 
well said of thee, Trim, said my uncle 

Toby. But when a soldier, said I, an' 

please your Reverence, has been standing 
for twelve hours together in the trenches, 
up to his knees ia cold water,— or engaged. 



said I, for months together, m long and 
dangerous marches; — harassed, perhaps, 
in his rear to-day; — ^harassing others to 
morrow ;^^etached here ; — countermanded 
there; — repting this night out upon his 
arms ; — ^beat up in his shirt the next ; — be* 
numbed in his joints; perhaps without 
straw in his tent t^ineel on ; — must say 

his prayers how and when he can. ^I 

believe, said I, for I was piqued, quoth tlie 
Corporal, for the reputation of the army, — 
I believe, an* please your Reverence, said 
I, that when a soldier gets time to pray, — 
he prays as heartily as- a parson — though 
not with all his fuss and hypocrisy. — ^Thoc 
shouldst not have said that, Trim, said my ^ "^^^ 
uncle Toby, — for God only knows who is a y^ 
hjrppcrite, and who is not : — At the great 
and general review of us all, Corporal,^at 
the day of judgment, (and not till then) 
it will be seen who have done their dutie 
in this world, — and who have not ; and we 
shall be advanced, Trim, accordingly. — ^I\ 

hope we shall, said Trim. It is in the 

scripture, said my uncle Toby ; and I will 
show it thee to-morrow. — In the mean time 
we may depend upon it, Trim, for our 
comfort, said my uncle Toby, that God 
Almighty is so good and just a governor of 
the world, that if we have but done our 
duties in it, — ^it will never be inquired into, 
whether we have done them in a red coat 
or a black one. — ^I hope not, said the Cor- 
poral. — ^But go (HI, Trim, said my uncle 
Toby, with thy story. — 

When I went up, continued the Corporal, 
into the lieutenant's room, which I did not 
do till the expiration of the ten minutes, — 
he was lying in his bed, with his head 
raised upon his hand, with his elbow upon 
the pillow, and a clean white cambric hand- 
kerchief beside it — ^The youth was just 
stooping down to take up the cushiony upon 
which, I supposed, he had been kneeling; 
— ^the book was laid upon the bed ; — and a« 
he rose, in taking up the cushion with one 
hand, he reached out his other to take it 
away at the same time. — Let it remaiii 
there, my dear, said the lieutenant — 

He did not ofifer to speak to me, till I tAA- 
walked up close to to his bed-side. — If yoi* 
are Captain Shandy's servant, said he, yon 
must present my thanks to your rorjrtei, 
with my little boy's thanks alon^ witu 
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them, for his ooartesy to me^ -If he was 
of Levens's, — eaid the lieutenant — ^I told 
him your Honor wa& — ^Then, said he, I 
■erved three campaigns with him in Flan- 
ders, and remember him, — but 'tis most 
likely, as I had not the honor of any ac- 
quaintance with him, that he knows nothing 
of me. — ^You will tell him, however, that 
the person his good-nature has laid under 
obligations to him, is one Le Fevre, a lieu- 
tenant in Angus's ; — but he knows me not, 
—said he, a second time, musing ; — ^possi- 
bly he may my story, added he. — Pray tell 
the captain, I was the ensign at Breda, 
whose wife was most unfortunately killed 
with a musketrshot, as she lay in my arms 
in my tent I remember the story, an' 
please your Honor, said I, very well. — ^Do 
you so? — said he, wiping his eyes with his 

handkerchie( — then well may I. In 

saying this, he drew a little ring out of his 
bosom, which seemed tied with a black 
ribbon about his neck, and kissed it twice. 
—Here, Billy, said he; — the boy flew 
across the room to the bed-side, — and fall- 
ing down upon his knee, took the ring in 
his hand, and kissed it too, — ^then kissed his 
ftther, and sat down upon the bed and 
wept 

I wish, said my uncle Toby, with a deep 
■i^ — ^I wish, Trim, I was asleep. — 

Your Honor, replied the Corporal, is too 
much concerned. — Shall I pour out your 
Honor a glass of sack, to your pipe ? — Do, 
Trim, said my uncle Toby. 

I remember, said my uncle Toby, sighing 
again, the story of the ensign and his wife, 
with a circumstance his modesty omitted <; 
»-«nd particularly well that he, as well as 
she, upon some account or other, (I forget 
what) was universally pitied by the whole 
regiment; — ^but finish the story thou art 
upon. — ^'Tis finished already, said the Cor^ 
poral, — ^for I could stay no longer ;— so wish- 
ed his Honor a good night Young Le Fevre 
rose from off the bed, and saw me to the 
bottom of the stairs ; and as we went down 
together, told me, they had come from Ire- 
land, and were on their route to join the 

regiment m Flanders. But alas! said 

fh^ Corporal, — the lieutenant's last day's 

marca is over ! ^Then what is to become 

Of ais ooor bov^ cried my uncle Toby. 
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It was to my uncle Toby's eternal honor 
— though I tell it (mly for the sake of those 
who, when coop'd in betwixt a natural and 
a positive law, know not, for their souls, 
which way in the world to turn themselves, 
— ^That notwithstanding my uncle Toby 
was warmly engaged at that time in carry- 
ing on the siege of Dendermond, parallel 
with the allies, who pressed theirs so vigor 
ously, that they scarce allowed him time 
to get his dinner: — that nevertheless he 
gave up Dendermond, ^ough he had al- 
ready made a lodgment upon the counter- 
scarp;— and bent his whole thoughts to- 
wards the private distresses at the inn ; and, 
except that he ordered the garden-gate to 
be bolted up, by which he ^ght be said to 
have turned the siege of Dendermond into 
a blockade, — he left Dendermond to itself 
— tq be relieved or not by the French king, 
as the French king thought good ; and only 
considered how he himself should relieve 
the poor lieutenant and his son. 

— ^That kind Being, who is a friend to 
the friendless, shall recompense thee for 
this.— 

Thou hast left this matter short, said my 
uncle Toby to the Corporal, as he was 
putting him to bed, and I will tell thee in 
what. Trim. — ^In the first place, when thou 
mad'st an offer of my services to Le Fevre, 
—as sickness and travelling are both ex- 
pensive, and thou knew'st he was but a poor 
lieutenant, with a son to subsist as well as 
himselC out of kis pay, — that thou didst 
not make an offer to him of my purse ; be- 
cause, had he stood in need, thou knowest. 
Trim, he had been as welcome to it as my- 
self.— «Your Honor knows, said the Corpor^^ 
I had no orders. — True, quoth my uncfe 
Toby, — ^thou didst very right. Trim, as a 
soldier, — but certainly very wrcmg as a 



In the second place, for which, indeed, 
thou hast the same excuse, continued my 
uncle Toby, — when thou offeredst him what- 
ever was in my house, thou shouldst have 
ofiered him my house too. — ^A sick brothe 
officer shouk* Have tne best quarters, Trim 
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and if we had him with us, — we could tend 

and look to hinu ^Thou art an excellent 

nurse thyself. Trim, and what with thy care 
of him, and the old woman^s, and his boy*s, 
and mine together, we might recruit him 
again at once, and set him upon his legs. — 

— In a fortnight or three weeks, added 
my uncle Tohy, smiling, — he might march. 
— He will never march, an* please your 
Honor, in this world, said the Corporal He 
will march, said my uncle Toby, rising up 
from the side of the bed with one shoe off 
— An' please your Honor, said the CJor- 
poral, he will never march, but to his grave. 

He shall march, cried my uncle Toby, 

marching the foot which had a shoe on, 
though without advancing an unch,— he shall 
march to his regiment — He cannot stand 
it, said the Corporal. — He shall be support- 
ed, said my uncle Toby. — ^He*ll drop at last, 
said the Corporal, and what will become of 
his boy ? — ^He shall not drop, said my uncle 
Toby, firmly. — A-well-a-day ! do what we 
can for him, said Trim, maintaining his 
point, — the poor soul will die. — ^He shall 
not die, by G — , cried my uncle Toby. 

^The accusing spirit which flew up 

to Heaven's chancery with the oath, blush'd 
as he gave it in ; and the reoordung angel, 
as he wrote it down, dropp*d a tear upon 
he word, and blotted it out for ever. 



CHAP. K. 

— M T uncle Toby went to his bureau,-^ 
put his purse into his breeches-pocket, and 
having ordered the Corporal to go early in 
the morning for a physiciaiv— be wert to 
bed, and fell asleepi 



CHAP. X. 

THS 8T0RT OF LI FIVRI OOMCLUDBD. 

The sun looked bright the morning after, 
to every eye in the village but Le Fevre's 
and his afflicted son's ; the hand of death 
press'd heavy upon his eye-lids;— and hardly 
cc^iid the wheel at the cistern turn round 
ts circle, — when my uncle Toby, who had 



rose up an hour before his wonted time, 
entered the lieutenant's room, and withou 
preface or apology, sat himself down upon 
the chair by the bed-side, and, independently 
of all modes and customs, opened the curtain 
in the manner an old friend and brother- 
officer would have done it, and asked him 
how he did, — how he had rest^ in the 
night, -^ what was his complaint, — where 
was his pain,— and what he could do to help 
him;— and without giving him time to 
answer any one. of the inquiries, went on 
and told him of the little plan which he had 
been concerting with the Corporal the night 
before for him. 

— ^You shall go home directly, Le Fcvre, 
said my uncle Toby, to my h^nise, and we'll 
send for a doctor to see what* s the matter, 
— and we'll have an apothecaiy,~-and th^^/ 
Corporal shall be your nurse;— and FU be 
your servant, Le Fevrc. — 

There was a frankness in my uncle Toby, 
— not the effect of familiarity, — but the 
cause of it, — which let you at once into his 
soul, and showed you the goodness of his 
nature. To this, there was something in his 
looks, and voice, and manner, superadded, ( 
which eternally beckoned to the unfortunate 
to come and take shelter under him ; so that \ 
before my uncle Toby had half finished the 
kind offers he was making to.the father, had 
the son insensibly pressed up close to his 
knees, and had taken bold of the breast of 
hb coat, and was pulling it towards him. 

The blood and spirits of Le Fevre, 

which were waxing cold and slow r7ithin 
him, and were retreating to their last citadel, 
the heart — rallied back, — ^the film forsook 
his eyes for a moment ;— he looked up wish- 
fully in my uncle Toby's face ; — then cast 
a look upon his boy ;~-and that ligament, 
fine as it was, was never broken. — 

Nature instantly ebb'd again ; — ^the film 
returned to its place; — ^the pulse fluttered, 
— stopp'd, — went mi, — thrdbb'd, — stopp'd 
again, — mov'd, — stopp'd,— shall I goon? 

— Na 
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fltorj, that what remains of y^ka% \a 
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Fevre*8, that is, from this turn of his for- 
tune, to the time my uncle Toby recom- 
mended him for my preceptor, shall be told 
in a very few words, in the next chapter. 
— ^All that is necessary to be added to this 
chapter is as follows : — 

That my uncle Toby, with young Le 
Fevre in his hand, attended the poor lieu- 
tenant, as chief mourners, to his grave. 

That the governor of Dendermond paid 
his obsequies all military honors ; and that 
Yorick, not to be behind-hand, — paid him 
all ecclesiastic, — ^for he buried him in his 
chancel. — And it appears likewise, he 
preached a funeral sermon over him, — I 
say, it appears, — for it was Yorick*s custom 
^which I suppose a general one with those 
y of his profession, on the first leaf of every 
*^fiermon which he composed, to chronicle 
down the time, the place, and the occasion 
of its being preached : to this, he was ever 
wont to add some short comment or stric- 
ture upon the sermon itself, — seldom, in- 
deed, much to its credit — For instance, 
'*This sermon upon the Jewish dispensation 
— I don*t like it at all ; though I own there 
is a world of water-landish knowledge in 
it; — ^but *tis all tritical, and most tritically 
put ti^ther. — ^This is but a flimsy kind of 
composition. What was in my head when I 
made it 1 

"— N. R The excellency of this text is, 
that it will suit any sermon; — and of this 
sermon, that it will suit any text. 

'* — ^For this sermon I shall be hanged, — 
for I have stolen the ^greatest part of it 
Doctor Paidagunes found me out 

"(Kr Set a thief to catch a thief" 

On the back of half a dozen I find written, 
** So so," and no more : — and upon a couple 
*' Moderate ;" by which, as far as one may 
gather from Altieri*s Italian Dictionary,' 
but mostly from the authority of a piece of 
green whip-cord, which seemed to have 
been the unravelling of Yorick*s whip-lash, 
with which he has left us the two sermons 
marked Moderate, and the half dozen of 
So so*8, tied fast together in one bundle 
by themselves, one may safely suppose he 
meant pretty nearly the same thing. 

There is bu* one difficulty in the way of 
Uias coniecture, which is this, that the Mod- 
ftiAtos are &ye times better than the So 
■i«'9,— ihow ten times more knowledge of 



the human heart; — have seventy timet 
more wit and spirit in them ;^and to rise 
properly in my climax)— discover a thou- 
sand times more genius ; and, to crown all, 
are infinitely more entertaining, than those 
tied up with them: — for which reason, 
whenever Yorick^s dramatic sermons are 
offered to the world, though I shall admit 
but one out of the whole number of the So 
so*s, I shall, nevertheless, adventure to print 
the two moderators without any sort of 
scruple. 

What Yorick could mean by the words 
lentamente, — tenute, — grave^ — and some- 
times adagiOi—ViS applied to theological 
compositions, and with which he has char- 
acterized some of these sermons, I dare not 
venture to guess. — I am more puzzled still 
upon finding a Voctavo alia ! upon one : — 
Corutrepito upon the back of another;— 
SciciUiana upon a third ; — AUa capella 
upon a fourth ; — Con Varco upon this ; — 
Senza Farco upon that. — All I know is, that 
they are musical terms, and have a mean- 
ing ; — and as he was a musical man, I will 
make no doubt, but that by some quaint ap- 
plication of such metaphors to the composi- 
tions in hand, they impressed very distinct 
ideas of their several characters upon his 
&ncy, whatever they may do upon that of 
others. 

Amongst these, there is that particular 
sermon which has unaccountably led me 
into this digression, — ^The funeral sermon 
upon poor Le Fevre, wrote out very fairly, 
as if from a hasty copy. — ^I take notice of it 
the more, because it seems to have been his 
favorite composition. — It is upon mortality ; 
and is tied length-ways and cross-ways 
with a yam thrum, and then rolled up and 
twisted round with a half sheet of dirty 
blue paper, which seems to have been once 
the cast<x)ver of a general review, which 
to this day smells horribly of horse drugs. — 
Whether these marks of humiliation were 
designed, — ^I something doubt ; — ^because at 
the end of the sermon, (and not at the be- 
ginning of it)^very different from his way 
of treating the rest, he had wrote — 

Bravo! 
— though not very offensively, — for it is at 
two inches, at least, and a halfs distance 
frctoif and below the concluding line of the 
BermoQ, at the very extremity of the page^ 
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and in that rightrhand corner of it, which, 
you know, is generally covered with your 
thumb; and, to do it justice, it is wrote 
besides with a crow's quiU so faintly in a 
small Italian hand, as scarce to solicit the 
eye towards the place, whether your thumb 
is there or not ;— so that, from the manner 
of it, it stands half excused; and being 
wrote, moreover, with very pale ink, diluted 
almost to nothing, — ^'tis more like the ri- 
tratto of the shadow of vanity, than of van- 
rrr herself,— of the two ; resembling rather 
a faint thought of transient applause, se- 
cretly stirring up in the heart of the com- 
poser, than a gross mark of it, coarsely ob- 
truded upon the world. 

With all these extenuations, I am aware, 
that in publishing this, I do no service to 
Yorick*s character as a modest man ; — but 
all men have their failings; and what lessens 
this still farther, and almost wipes it away, 
is this, that the word was struck through 
some time afterwards (as appears from a 
different tint of the ink) with a line quite 
across it in this manner, DRAVQ m if he 
had retracted, or was ashamed of the opin- 
ion he had once entertained of it 

These short characters of his sermons 
were always written, excepting in this one 
instance, upon the first leaf of his sermon, 
which served as a cover to it ; and usually 
upon the inside of it, which was turned 
toward the text; — but at the end of his 
discourse, where, perhaps, he had &ye or 
six pages, and sometimes, perhaps, a whole 
score to turn himself in,— he took a larger 
circuit, and indeed a much more mettle- 
some one ; — as if he had snatched the occa- 
sion of unlacing himself with a few more 
frolicsome strokes at vice, than the strait- 
ness of the pulpit allowed. — ^These, though 
hussar-like they skirmish lightly, and out 
of all order, are still auxiliaries on the side 
of virtue ; — tell me, then. Mynheer Vander 
Blonederdondergewdenstronke, why they 
snould not be printed together? 



CHAP. xn. 

When my uncle Toby had turned every 
thing into money, and settled all accounts be- 
twixt the agent of the regiment and Le Fe- 
vre, and betwixt Le Fcvre and all mankind, 



there remained nothing more in my uncle 
Toby's hands than an old regimental coat, 
and a sword ; so that my uncle Toby found 
little or no opposition from the world in 
taking administration. The coat my uncle 
Toby gave the Corporal. — ^Wear it. Trim 
said my uncle Toby, as long as it will hold 
together, for the sake of the poor lieuten- 
ant — ^And this, — said my uncle Toby, 
taking up the sword in his hand, and draw- 
ing it out of the scabbard as he spoke,— and 
this, Le Fevre, Fll save for thee:— 'tis all 
the fortune, continued my uncle Toby, hang- 
ing it upon a crook, and pointing to it, — ^'tis 
all the fortune, my dear Le Fevre, which 
God has left thee ; but if he has given thee 
a heart to fight thy way with it in the 
world,~-and thou doest it like a man of 
honor, — ^tis enough for us. 

As soon as my undo Toby had laid a 
foundation and taught him to inscribe a 
regular polygon in a circle, he sent him to 
a public school, where, excepting Whitsun- 
tide and Christmas, at which times the Cor- 
p6ral was punctually dispatched for him,—, 
he remained to the spring of the year seven- 
teen ; when the stories of the Elmperor's 
sending his army into Hungary, against the 
Turks, kindling a spark of fire in his bosom, 
he left his Greek and Latin without leave, 
and throwing himself upon his knees jyefore 
my uncle Toby, begged his fiither's sword, 
and my uncle Toby's leave along with it, 
to go and try his fortune under Eugene. — 
Twice did my unde Toby forget his wound, 
and cry out, Le Fevre ! I will go with thee, 
and thou shalt fight beside me,— and twice 
he laid his hand upon his groin, and hung 
down his head in sorrow and disconsola- 
tion.— 

My uncle Toby took down the sword 
from the crook, where it had hung untouch- 
ed ever since the lieutenant's death, and 
delivered it to the Corporal to brighten up ; 
— and having detained Le Fevre a single 
fortnight to equip him, and contract for his 
passage to Leghorn, — ^he put the sword mto 
his hands. — If thou art brave, Le Fevre. 
said my uncle Toby, this will not fail tHec, 
— but Fortune, said he, (musing a littler- 
Fortune may: — And if she does— added uy 
uncle Toby, embracing him,^<x)me back 
again to me, Le Fevre, and we will shape 
thee another course. 



iS2 LIFE AND 

The greatest injury could not have op- 
preflsed the heart of Le Fevre more than 
my uncle Toby's paternal kindness; — he 
paused from my uncle Toby, as the best of 
WHS from the best of fathers — ^both dropped 
toars — and as my uncle Toby gave him his 
last kiss, he slipped sixty guineas, tied up 
in an old purse of his father's, in which was 
his mother's ring, into his hand,— «nd bid 
God bless him. 
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— ^The best hearts, Trim, are ever the 
bravest, replied my uncle Toby. — ^And tho 
greatest cowards, an' please your Honor, 
in our regiment, were the greatest rascals 
in it: — ^there was Serjeant Kumber, and 
Ensign 

We'll talk of them, said my fiither, an • 
other time. 



CHAP. xni. 

Li Fkvrb got up to the Imperial army 
just time enough to try what metal his 
sword was made o£, at the defeat of the 
Turks before Belgrade ; but a series of un< 
merited mischances had pursued him from 
that moment, and trod close upon his heels 
for four years together afler. He had with- 
stood these buffetings to the last, till sick- 
ness overtook him at Marseilles, from 
whence he wrote my uncle Toby word, he 
bad lost his time, his services, his health, 
and, in short, every thing but his sword ; — 
and was waiting for the first ship to return 
back to him. 

As this letter came to hand about six 
weeks before Susannah's accident, Le Fe- 
vre #as hourly expected, and was upper- 
most in my uncle Toby's mind all the time 
my father was giving him and Yorick a 
description of what kind of a person he 
would choose for a preceptor to me : but as 
my uncle Toby thought my father at first 
somewhat fancifiil in the accomplishments 
he required, he forbore mentioning Le Fe- 
vre's name— till the character, by Yorick's 
interposition, ending, unexpectedly, in one 
who should be gentle-tempered, and gen- 
erous, and good, it impressed the image of 
Le Fevre, and his interest, upon my uncle 
Toby so forcibly, that he rose instantly off 
his chair; and laying down his pipe, in or- 
der to take hold of both my fkther's hands 
—I beg, brother Shandy, said my uncle 
Toby, I may recommend poor Le Fevre's 
son to yoiL — ^I beseech you do, added Yo- 
rick. — ^He has a good heart, said my uncle 
Toby. — ^And a brave one too, an* please 
voiir Honor, said the Corporal 



CHAP. XIV. 

What a jovial and a merry world would 
this be, may it please your Worships, but 
for that inextricaUe labyrinth of debts, 
cares, woes, want, grief, discontent, mel- 
ancholy, large jointures, impositions, and 
lies! 

Dr. Slop, like a son of a w ^ ss my 

father called him for it, — ^to exalt himself— 
debased me to death, and made ten thou- 
sand times more of Susannah's accident 
than there was any grounds for; so that in 
a week's time, or less, it was in every 
body's mouth, that poor Master Shandy 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ entirely — and Fame, 
who loves to double every thing, — in three 
days more, had sworn positively she saw it; 
and all the world, as usual, gave credit to 
her evidence — " That the nursery window 

hadnot only ♦**♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

*♦♦; but that ♦♦*♦♦♦• 

Could the world have been sued like a 
BODT-GOEFORATB, — ^my father had brought 
an action upon the case, and trounced it 
sufficiently ; but, to fall foul of individuals 
about it — as every soul who had mentioned 
the afiair, did it with the greatest pity 
imaginable— 'twas like fljring in the very 
fiice of his best friends :^-and yet, to ac- 
quiesce under the report, in silence — was 
to acknowledge it openly, — at least in the 
opinion of one half of the world ; and to 
make a bustle again, in contradicting it-^ 
was to confirm it as strongly in the opinion 
of the other half.— 

— Was ever poor devil of a country-gen- 
tleman 80 hampered 1 said my father. 

I would show him publicly, said my uncle 
Toby, at the market-cross. 

—-Twill have no effect, said my father 
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CHAP. XV. 

• put him, however, into breech- 
es, said my father, let the world say what 
it will 



CHAP. XVL 

Thesk are a thousand resolutions. Sir, 
boll in church and state, as well as in mat- 
ters, MadoQ^of a more private concern, — 
which, thougfh they have carried all the 
appearance in the world of being taken and 
entered upon in a hasty, harebrained, and 
unadvised manner, were, notwithstanding 
this, (and could jrou or I have got into the 
cabinet, or stood behind the curtain, we 
should have found it was so) weighed, 
poised, and perpended — argued upon— can- 
vassed through— entered into, and exam- 
ined on all sides with so much coolness, 
that the goddess of coolhbss herself (I do 
not take upon me to prove her existence) 
could neither have wished it, or done it 
better. 

Of the number of these was my father^s 
resolution of putting me into breeches; 
which though determined at once — in a 
kind of huff, and a defiance of all mankind, 
had, nevertheless, been proM and oon*d, and 
judicially talked over betwixt him and my 
mother about a month before, in two several 
beds of justice, which my father had held 
for that purpose. I shall explain the nature 
of these beds of justice in my next chapter; 
and,, in the chapter foUowing that, you shall 
step with me. Madam, behind the curtain, 
only to hear in what kind of manner my 
father and my mother debated between 
themselves this affair of the breeches, from 
which you may form an idea how they de- 
bated all lesser matters. 



CHAP. XYIL 

The ancient Goths of Germany, who (the 
learned Cloverius is positive) were first 
seated in the country be t wee n the Vistula 
and the Oder, and who afterwards mcor- 
porated the Herculi, the Bugiansi and some 



other Vandalic clans to *em, had all of 
them a wise custom of debating every thii^ 
of importance to their state, twice ; that ift, 
oace drunk, and once sober ; drunk — thaty 
their councils might not want vigor ;- 
sober— that they might not want discretioii 
Now my father, being entirely a water- 
drinker, — was a long time gravelled almost 
to death, in turning this as much to bk 
advantage, as he did every other thing, 
which the ancients did or said : and it was 
not till the seventh year of his marriage, 
after a thousand fruitless experiments and 
devices, that he hit upon an expedient 
which answered the purpose:— and that 
was, when any difiicult and momentous 
point was to be settled in the family, which 
required great sobriety, and great ^rit 
too, in its determination, — he fixed and set 
apart the first Sunday night in the month, 
and the Saturday night which immediately 
preceded it, to argue it over in bed witii 
my mother : by which contrivance, if yoa 
consider, Sir, with yourself) ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • ♦ 

These my father, humorously enough, 
called his beds of justice; — for, from the 
two different counsels taken in these two 
different humors, a middle one was gener- 
ally found out, which touched the point of 
wisdom as well as if he had got drunk and 
sober an hundred times. 

It must not be made a secret of to the 
world, that this answers full as well in 
literary discussions, as either in military or 
conjugal; but it is not every author that 
can try the experiment as the Goths and 
Vandals did it— or, if he can, may it be 
alwap for his body's health ? and to do it, 
as my &ther did it, — am I sure it would be 
always for his souPsI 

My way is this: 

In all nice and ticklish discussions, — (of 
which. Heaven knows, there are but too 
many in my book)— where I find I cannot 
take a step without the danger of having 
either their Worships or their Reverences 
upon my beck, — ^I write one halffhll, and 
t*other fasting;— or write it all full and 
correct it fasting; or write it fasting and 
correct it full — ^for they all come to tiM 
same thing. — So that, with a less variatios 
firom my father's plan, than my fiOber^f 
horn the Gothio— I fed myself .Qipn sl ^m 
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with him in hi« ^rst hed of justice, — and no 
way inferior to him in hia second. — ^These 
different and almost irreconcilable effects, 
flow uniformly from the wise andr wonder- 
ful mechanism of nature— of which — be 
hers the honor. — ^All that we can do, is, to 
turn and work the machine to the improve- 
ment and better manufactory of the arts 
and sciences. — 

Now, when I write full, — I write as if I 
was never to write fasting again as long as 
I live ; — ^that is, I write free from the cares, 
as well as the terrors of the world — I count 
not the number of my scars, nor does my 
&ncy go forth into dark entries and by- 
oorners to antedate my stabs. — In a word, 
my pen takes its course ; and I write on, as 
much from the fullness of my heart as my 
■tomach. — 

But when, an* please your Honors, I in- 
dite fasting, His a different story. — I pay tho 
world all possible attention and respect, — 
and have as great a share (whilst it lasts) 
of that understrapping virtue of discretion 
as the best of you. — So that betwixt both, 
I write a careless kind of a civil, nonsen- 
■ical, good-humored, Shandean book, which 
will do all your hearts good. 

A nd all your heads too, — ^provided 
jou understand it 



CHAP. xvra. 

Wb should begin, said my father, turn 
ing himself half round in bed, and shifting 
his pillow a little towards my mother^s, as 
he opened the debate — we should begi^ to 
think, Mrs. Shandy, of putting this boy 
into breeches. — 

We should so, — said my mother. — We 
defer it, my dear, quoth my father, shame- 
fuUy. 

I think we do, Mr. Shandy,— «ud my 
mother. 

— ^Not but the child looks extremely well, 
anid my father, ud his vests and tunics. — 

—He does look very well in them, — ^re- 
|ilied my mother. 

— ^And for that reason it would be almost 
a Bin, added my &taer, to take him out of 
urn. 

'.( wodd aorHBaid my mother. — ^But, in- 



deed, he is growing a very taU lad, —re- 
joined my father. 

— ^He is very tall for his age, indeed- 
said my mother. — 

— I can not (making two syllables of it) 
imagine, quoth my father, who the deuce 
he takes afler. — 

1 cannot conceive, for my life,— «aid mj 
mother. — 

Humph ! — said my &ther. 

(The dialogue ceased for a moment) 

— I am very short mysel^^-continued 
my father, gravely. 

You are very short, Mr. IShandy, — said 
mv mother. 

[Humph! quoth my father to himself a 
second time; in muttering which, he plucked 
his pillow a little &rther from my mother's 
— and turning about again, there was an 
end of the debate for three minutes and an 
half. ' 

— When he gets these breeches made, 
cried my father, in a higher tone, he*ll look 
like a beast in *em. 

Ho will be very awkward in them at 
first, replied my mother. 

— And 'twill be lucky, if that's the worst 
on*t, added my father. 

It will be very lucky, answered my mo- 
ther. 

I suppofle, replied my father, — ^makmg 
some pause fir8t--he'll be exactly like other 
people's children. — 

Exactly, said my mother. — 

— ^Though I should be sorry for that, 
added my father : and so the debate stopp'd 
again. 

— ^They should be of leather, said my 
father, turning him about again. — 

They will last him, said my mother, the 
longest 

But he can have no linings to *em, re- 
plied my &ther. > 

He cannot, said my nuither. 

Twere better to have them of fustian, 
quoth my fiither. 

Nothing can be better, quoth my mo- 
ther.— 

—Except dimity, replied my father. — 
'Tis best of all, — replied my mother. — 

— One must not give him his death, 
however, — interrupted my fi ther. 

By no means, said my mother. — ^And. sc 
the dialogue stood still again. 
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I am resolved, however, quoth my father, 
breaking silence the fourth time, he shall 
have no pockets in them. 

— There is no occasion for any, — said my 
mother. 

I mean, in his coat and waistcoat,— cried 
my father. 

— I mean so too, — ^replied my mother. 

Though if he gets a gig or a top — ^poor 
Bculs ! it is a crown and a sceptre to them, 
— ^they should have where to secure it 

Order it as you please, Mr. Shandy, re- 
plied my mother. 

Butdon*tyou think it right 1 added my 
father, pressing the point home to her. 

Perfectly, said my mother, if it pleases 
you, Mr. Shandy. 

— There's for you ! cried my father, tesing 
temper. — Pleases me ! — ^You never will dis- 
tinguish, Mrs. Shandy, nor shall I ever 
teach you to do it, betwixt a point of pleas- 
ure and a point of convenience. — ^This was 
on the Sunday night; — and farther this 
chapter sayeth not 



CHAP. XIX. 

After my father had debated the affair 
of the breeches with my mother, — he con- 
sulted Albertus Rubenius upon it; and Al- 
bertus Rubenius used my father ten times 
worse in tlie consultation (if possible) than 
even my father had used my mother ; for as 
Rubenius had wrote a quarto express, De 
re Vestiaria Veterum, — it was Rubenius* 
business to have given my father some 
lights. — On the contrary, my father might 
as well have thought of extracting the sev- 
en cardinal virtues out of a long beard, as 
of extracting a single word out of Rubenius 
upon the subject 

Upon every other article of ancient dress, 
Rubenius was very communicative to my 
father ; he gave him a full and satisfactory 
account of 

The Toga, or loose gown. 

The Chlamys. 

The Ephod. 

The Tunica, or Jacket 

The Synthesis. 

The Pienula. 

The Lacema, witli its CucuUua. 
Y 



The Paludamentum. 
The Praetexta. 

The Sagum, or soldier's jerkin. 
The Trabea; of which, according !• 
Suetonius, there were three kind s 

— But what ore all these to the breeches 1 
said my father. 

Rubenius threw him down upon the 
counter all kinds of shoes which had been 
in fashion with the Romans. — ^There was^ 
The open shoe. 
The close shoe. 
The slip shoe. 
The wooden shoe. 
The sock. 
The buskin. 
And The military shoe with hob 
nails in it, which Juvenal takei 
notice of 
There were. The clogs. 
The pattens. 
The pantoufles. 
The brogues. 

The sandals, with latchds to 
them. ^ 
There was, The felt shoe. 
The linen shoe. 
The braided shoe. 
The laced shoe. 
The calceus insisus. 
And The calceus rostratus. 
Rubenius showed my father how well they 
all fitted, — in what manner they laced on* 
— with what points, straps, thonga« latchet% 
ribbons, jaggs, and ends. 

— But I want to be informed about the 
breeches, said my father. — 

Albertus Rubenius informed my father 
that the Romans manufactured stufis of va^ 
rious fabrics : — some plain,— some striped, 
others diapered throughout the whole 
contexture of the wool, with silk and gold: 
— ^That linen did not begin to be in cmn- 
mon use till towards the declension of the 
empire, when the Egyptians, coming to set 
tie amongst them, brought it into vogue. 

— That persons of quality and fortune 
distinguished themselves by the fineness 
and whiteness of their clothes: whicn culor 
(next to purple, which was appropriated to 
the great officers) they mnst affected ana 
wore on their birth-days anu public rejoi'> 
ings : — ^That it appeared from th^ best his- 
torians of those timest that thfi.^ ^^^^^^^^^sc^ 
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■ont their clothes to the fuller, to be clean*d 
and whitened : — but that the inferior peo- 
ple, to avoid that expense, generally wore 
brown clothes, and of a something coarser 
texture — till towards the beginning of Au- 
gustuses reign, when the slave dressed like 
his roaster, and almost every distinction of 
habiliment was lost, but the Latus Clavus. 

And what was the Latut Clavu9 ? said 
my father. 

Rubenius told him, that the point was 
still litigating amongst the learned ; — that 
Egnatius, Sigonius, Bossius, Ticinensis, 
Baysius, Budseus, Salmasius, Lipsius, Lizi- 
us, Isaac Causabon, and Joseph Scaliger, all 
differed from each other, — and he from 
them : — ^That some took it to be the button ; 
-—some the coat itself; — others only the 
color of it : — That the great Baysius, in his 
Wardrobe of the Ancients, chap. 12, — hon- 
estly said, he knew not what it was, — 
whether a tribula, — a stud, — a buttoii,- 
loop, — a buckle,— or clasps and keepers. — 

My father lost the horse, but not the sad 
die. — They are hooks and eyes, said my 
father — and witn hooks and eyes he ordered 
my breeches to be made. 



CHAP. XX. 

Wk are now going to enter upon a new 
•cene of events. 

Leave we then the breeches in the taylor*s 
hands, with my father standing over him 
with his cane, reading him as he sat at work 
a lecture upon the latus clavus, and pointing 
to the precise part of the waistband where 
he was determined to have it sewed on. 

Leave we my mother — (truest of all the 
Pococurantes of her sex !)— careless about 
it, as about every thing else in the world 
which concerned her ; — ^that is,— indifferent 
whether it was done this way or that, — 
providing it was but done at aU. 

Leave we Slop likewise to the fUll profits 
of all mv dishonors. 

Leave we poor Le Pevre to recover, and 
get home from Marseilles as he can : — and 
Uurt of all,— because the hardest of all,— 

Let us leave, if possible, myself .---Ani 
t>8 impossible, — I must go along with you 
^ the end of the work. 



CHAP. XXL 

If the reader has not a clear conception 
of the rood and a half of ground which lay 
at the bottom of my uncle Toby s kitchen- 
garden, and which was the scene of so many 
of his delicious hours, — the fault is not in 
me, but in his imagination ; for I am sure 
I gave him so minute a description, I was 
almost ashamed of it 

When Fate was looking forwards one af- 
ternoon, into the great transactions of future 
times, — and recollected for what purposes 
this little plot, by a decree fast bound down 
in iron, had been destined, — she gave a 
nod to Nature: — *twas enough — Nature 
threw half a spadefuUof her kindliest com- 
post upon it, with just so much clay in it, as 
to retain the forms of angles and indentings, 
— and so little of it too, as not to cling to 
the spade, and render works of so much 
glory, nasty in foul weather. 

My uncle Toby came down, as the reader 
has been informed, with plans along with 
him, of almost every fortified town in Italy 
and Flanders ; so, let the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, or the allies, have set down before 
what town they pleased, my uncle Toby 
was prepared for them. 

His way, which was the simplest one in 
the world, was this: — As soon as ever a 
town was invested, (but sooner when the 
design was known) to take the plan of it 
(let it be what town it would) and enlarge 
it upon a scale to the exact size of his bowl- 
ing-green ; upon the surface of which, by 
means of a large roll of pack-thread, and a 
number of small piquets driven into the 
ground, at the several angles, and redans, 
he transferred the lines from his paper ; then 
taking the profile of the place, with its 
works, to determine the depths and slopes 
of the ditches, — the talus of the glacis, and 
the precise height of the severai^an^ue^^es, 
parapets, &c — ^he set the Corporal to work; 
and sweetly went it on. — The nature of the 
soil, — the nature of the work itself, — and, 
above all, the good-nature of my uncle 
Toby, sitting by from morning to night, and 
chatting kindly with the Corporal upon past- 
done deeds — left labor little else but the 
ceremony of the name. 

When the place was finished in this 
manner, and put into a proper posture of 
defence, — it wa« invested ;--«nd my uncl« 
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Toby and the Corporal began to run their 
first parallel. — ^I heg I may not be inter- 
rupted in my story, by being told, That the 
^rtt parallel should be at lea$t three huti- 
dred toitet distant from the main body of 
the placet — and that I have not left a single 
inch for it ; — for my uncle Toby took the 
liberty of encroaching upon his kitchen- 
garden, for the sake of enlarging his works 
on the bowling-green ; and for that reason 
generally ran his first and second parallels 
betwixt two rows of his cabbages and his 
caidiflowers : the conveniencies and incon- 
veniencies of which will be considered at 
large in the history of my uncle Toby*s and 
the Corporars campaigns, of which this Fm 
now writing is but a sketch, and will be 
finished, if I conjecture right, in three pages 
(but there is no guessing). — The campaigns 
themselves will take up as many books; 
and therefore I apprehend it would be 
hanging too great a weight of one kind of 
matter in so flimsy a performance as this, 
to rhapsodize them, as I once intended, into 
the body of the work ;^urely they had 
better be printed apart — WeUl consider 
the afiair ; — so take the following sketch of 
them in the mean time : — 



CHAP. XXIL 

When the town, with its works, was 
finished, my uncle Toby and the Corporal 
began to run their first parallel, not at ran- 
dom, or any how, — but from the same 
points and distances the allies had begun 
to run theirs; and regulating their ap- 
proaches and attacks by the accounts my 
uncle Toby received from the daily papers, 
— they went on during the whole siege, 
step by step, with the allies. 

When the Duke of Marlborough made a 
lodgment, — my uncle Toby made a lodg- 
ment too : — and when the face of a bastion 
was battered down, or a defence mmed, — 
the Corporal took his mattock and did as 
much,— and so on; — gaining groond and 
making themselves masters of the works, 
one after another, till the town fell into 
tneir hands. 

To one who took pleasure in the happy 
state of others, there could not have been 
a greater sight in the world than oo a pott 



morning, in which a practicable breach had 
been made by the Duke of Marlborough ia 
the main body of the place, — to have stood 
behind the horn-beam hedge, and observed 
the spirit with which my uncle Toby, with 
Trim behind him, sallied forth ; — ^Uie one 
with the Gazette in his hand, — ^the other 
with a spade on his shoulder to execute the 
contents. — What an honest triumph in my 
uncle Toby*8 looks, as he marched up to 
the ramparts ! what intense pleasure swim- 
ming in his eye, as he stood over the Cor- 
poral, reading the paragraph ten times over 
to him, as he was at work, lest, peradven- 
ture, he should make the breach an inch 
too wide,— K>r leave it an inch too narrow! 
— But when the chamade was beat, and the 
Corporal helped my uncle up it, and fol- 
lowed with the colors in his hand, to fix 
them upon the ramparts. Heaven ! Earth ! 
Sea! — but what avail apostrophes? — ^with 
all your elements, wet or dry, you never 
compounded so intoxicating a draught 

In this track of happiness for many years, 
without one interruption to it, except now 
and then when the wind continued to blow 
due west for a week or ten days together, 
which detained the Flanders mail, and kept 
them so long in torture, but still *twas the 
torture of the happy : — in this track, I say, 
did my uncle Toby and Trim move for many 
years, every year of which, and sometime! 
every month, from the invention of either 
the one or the other of them, adding some 
new conceit or quirk of improvement to 
their operations, which always opened fresh 
springs of delight in carrying them on. 

The first year's campaign was carried on, 
from beginning to end, in the plain and 
simple method Fve related. 

In the second year, in which my uncle 
Toby took Liege and Ruremond, he thought 
he might afibrd the expense of fbur hand- 
some draw-bridges; of two of which I have 
given an exact description in the former 
part of my work. 

At the latter end of the same year, he 
added a couple of gates with portcullises: 
— these last were converted afterwards into 
orgues, as the better thing ; and during tho 
winter of the same year, my uncle Toby, 
instead of a new suit of clothes, which he 
always had at Christmas treated himself 
with a haiukomft %BMCP}-^tL»\ft itoA ^xxaia 
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comer of the liowling-green, betwixt which 
poiir« and the foot of the glacis, there was 
left a little kind of an esplanade, for him and 
the Corporal to confer and hold councils of 
war upon. 

The sentiy-box was in case of rain. 

All these were painted white three times 
ever the ensuing spring, which enabled 
my uncle Toby to take the field with great 
splendor. 

My &ther would often say to Yorick, 
that if any mortal in the whole universe 
had done such a thing except his brother 
Toby, it would have been looked upon by 
the world as one of the most refined satires 
upon the parade and prancing manner in 
which Louis XIY. from the beginning of 
the war, but particularly that very year, 
had taken the field. — But 'tis not in my 
brother Toby's nature, kind soul ! my father 
would add, to insult any one. 
—But let us go on. 



CHAP. XXHL 

I MUST observe, that although in the first 
year's campaign, the word town is often 
mentioned, — ^yet there was*no town at that 
time within the polygon; that addition was 
not made till the summer following, the 
spring in which the bridges and sentry-box 
were painted, which was the third year of 
my uncle Toby^s campaigns, — when, upon 
his taking Amberg, Bonn, and Rhinberg, 
and Huy and Limbourg, one after another, 
a thought came into the Corporal's head, 
that to talk of taking so many towns, with' 
out one town to show for it, — was a very 
nonsensical way of going to work ; and so 
proposed to my unde Toby, that they should 
have a little model of a town built fbr them, 
— to be run up together, of slit deals, and 
then painted, and clapped within the interior 
polygon to serve for alL 

My uncle Toby felt the good of the pro- 
ject instantly, and instantly agreed to it; 
but with the addition of two singular im- 
provements, of which he was almost as 
iiroud, as if he had been the original in- 
ventor of the project itself 

The one was, to have the town built 
exactly in the style of those of which it 
vjup most likely to be the representative; 



— with grated windows, and the gable-ends 
of the houses facing the streets, d&c. dta — 
as those in Ghent and Bruges, and the rest 
of the towns in Brabant and Flanders. 

The other was, not to have the houses run 
up together, as the Corporal proposed, but 
to have every house independent, to hook 
on, or o^ so as to form into the plan of 
whatever town they pleased. — This was 
put directly into hand ; and many and many 
a look of mutual congratulation was ex- 
changed between my uncle Toby and the 
Corporal, as the carpenter did the work. 

It answered prodigiously the next sum- 
mer ; — the town was a perfect Proteus. — It 
was Landen, and Trerebach, and Stantvliet, 
and Drusen, and Hagenau; — and then it 
was Ostend, and Menin, and Aeth, and 
Dendermond. 

— Surely never did any town act so 
many parts, since Sodom and Gomorrah, as 
my uncle Toby's town did. 

In the fourth year, my uncle Toby, think- 
ing a town looked foolishly without a church, 
added a very fine one with a steeple. — ^Trim 

was for having bells in it My uncle 

Toby said, the metal had better be cast into 
cannon. 

This led the way, the next campaign, 
for half a dozen brass field-pieces, — to be 
planted three and three, on each side of 
my uncle Toby's sentry-box ; and, in a short 
time, these led the way for a train some- 
what krger, — and so on — (as must always 
be the case in hobby-horsical affairs) from 
pieces of half an inch bore, till it came at 
last to my father's jack-boots. 

The next year, which was that m which 
Lisle was besieged, and at the close of which 
both Ghent and Bruges fell into our hands, 
— my uncle Toby was sadly put to it for 
proper ammunition: I say proper ammimi- 
tion, — because his great artillery would not 
bear powder; — and 'twas well for the Shan- 
dy family they would not — For so full were 
the papers, from the beginning to the end 
of the siege, of the incessant firings kept up 
by the besiegers ; — and so heated was my 
uncle Toby's imagination with the accounts 
of them, that he had infallibly shot away all 
his estate. 

Something therefore was wanting, as a 
iuccedaneum^ especially in one or two of 
the more violent paroxysms of the siege, t« 
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Keep up something like a continual firi ig 
in the imagination, — and this something 
the Corporal, whose principal strength lay 
in invention, supplied by an entire new 
system of battering of his own, — without 
which, this had been objected to by military 
critics, to the end of the world, as one of 
tLie great desiderata of my uncle Toby's 
apparatus. 

This will not be explained the worse, for 
setting off, as I generally do, at a little dis- 
tance from the subject 



CHAP. XXIV. 

With two or three other trinkets, small 
in themselves, but of great regard, which 
poor Tom, the Corporars unfortunate bro- 
ther, had sent him over, with the account of 
his marriage with the Jew's widow, — ^there 
was 

A Montero-cap and two Turkish tobacco- 
pipes. 

The Montero-cap I shall describe by and 
by. — ^The Turkish tobacco-pipes had noth- 
ing particular in them ; they were fitted up 
and ornamented as usual, with flexible tubes 
of Morocco leather and gold wire, and 
mounted at their ends, the one of them with 
ivory, — the other with black ebony, tipp'd 
with silver. 

My father, who saw all things in lights 
different from the rest of the world, would 
say to the Corporal, that he ought to look 
upon these two presents more as tokens of 
his brother's nicety than his affection. 
Tom did not care. Trim, he would say, to 
put on the cap, or to smoke in the tobacco- 
pipe of a Jew. God bless your Honor, 

the Corporal would say, (giving a strong 
reason to the contrary)— -how can that be 1 

The Montero-cap was scarlet, of a super- 
fine Spanish cloth, dyed in grain, and 
mounted all round with fur, except about 
four inches in the front, which was faced 
with a light blue, slightly embroidered ; and 
seemed to have been the property of a Por- 
tuguese quarter-master, not of fbot, but of 
horse, as the word denotes. 

The Corporal was not a little proud of it, 
as well for Hs own sake, as for the sake of 



ISSt 

the giver, — so seldom or never put it on but 
upon GALA days ; and yet never was a 
Montero-cap put to so many uses ; for in all 
controverted points, whether military or cu^ 
linary, provided the Corporal was sure ho 
was in the right, — it was either his oatki^ 
his loagevt — or his gift, 

— 'Twas his gift in the present case. 

I'll be bound, said the Corporal, speaking 
to himself, to give away my Montero-cap 
to the first beggar who comes to the door, 
if I do not manage this matter to his Honor's 
satisfaction. 

The completion was no farther ofiT, than 
the very next morning; which was that of 
the storm of the counterscarp betwixt the 
Lower Deule, to the right, and the gate of 
St Andrew ; — and on the left, between St 
Magdalen's and the river. 

As this was the most memorable attack 
in the whole war, — ^the most gallant and 
obstinate on both sides, — and, I must add, 
the most bloody too, (for it cost the allies 
themselves that morning above eleven hun- 
dred men), — my uncle Toby prepared him- 
self for it with a more than ordinary so- 
lemnity. 

The eve which preceded, as my uncle 
Toby went to bed, he ordered his Ramillie 
wig, which had lain, inside out, for many 
years, in the corner of an old campaigning 
trunk, which stood by his bed-side, to be 
taken out and laid upon the lid of it, ready 
for the morning ; — and the very first thing 
he did, in his shirt, when he had stepped 
out of bed, my uncle Toby, after he had 
turned the rough side outwards, — put it on. 
— This done, he proceeded next to bis 
breeches; and having buttoned the waist- 
band, he forthwith buckled on his sword- 
belt, and had got his sword half-way in,~- 
when he considered he should want shav 
ing, and that it would be but very inconve- 
nient doing it with his sword on, — so took it 
off. — In essaying to put on his regimental 
coat and waistcoat, my uncle Toby found the 
same objection in his wig,— so that went 
off too : — BO that, what with one tiling and 
what with another, as it always falls out 
when a man is in the most haste, — ^'twas 
ten o'clock, which was half an hour later 
than his usual time, before my uncle Tobf 
sallied out 
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CHAP. XXV. 



Mt uncle Toby had scarce turned the 
corner of hia yew-hedge, which separated 
hia kitchen-garden from his bowling-green, 
when he perceived the Corporal had begun 
the attack without him. — 

Let me stop and give you a picture of the 
Coqx)ral*s apparatus, and of tho Corporal 
liinMelf in the height of this attack, just 
as it struck my uncle Toby, as he turned 
awards the sentry-box, where the Corporal 
lyas at work, — for in Nature there is not 
such another; — ^nor can any combination of 
all that is grotesque and whimsical in her 
works produce its equal. 

The corporal 

Tread lightly on his ashes, ye men of 
genius, — for he was your kinsman : 

Weed his grave clean, ye men of good- 
ness, — for he was your brother. — Oh, Cor- 
poral ! had I thee, but now, — now, that I 
am able to give thee a dinner and protec- 
tion, — how would I cherish thee! thou 
■hould*st wear thy Montero-cap every hour 
of the day, and every day of the week ; — 
and when it was worn out, I would pur- 
chase thooa<&|pt»-like it — But alas ! alas ! 
alas! now that I can do this, in spite of 
their Reverences, — the occasion is lost, — 
for thou art gone : — ^thy genius fled up to 
the stars, frem- whence it came; — and that 
warm heart of thine, with all its generous 
and open vessels, compressed into a clod qf 
the valley! 

But what, — what is this, to that future 
ond dreaded page, where I look towards the 
velvet pall, decorated with the military en- 
signs of thy Master, — the first, — the fore- 
most of created beings; where, — ^I shall 
fee thee, faithful servant ! laying his sword 
and scabbard, with a trembling hand, across 
Lis coffin, and then returning pale as ashes 
to the door, to take his mourning-horse by 
the bridle to follow his hearse, as he di- 
lected thee: — where all my father's sys- 
tems shall be baffled by his sorrows; and, 
in spite of his philosophy, I shall behold 
him, as he inspects the lacquered plate, 
twicw taking his spectacles from off his nose, 
to wipe away the dew which Nature has 
■hed upon them. — ^When I see him cast in 
•he rosemary wita an air of disconsolation, 
which cries through ny earsi — O Toby ! in 



w1 at comer of the world shall I seek thy 
fellow 1 

— Gracious powers! which erst have 
opened the lips of the dumb in his distress, 
and made the tongue of the stammerer 
speak plain, — when I shall arrive at this 
dreaded page, deal not with me, then, with 
a stinted hand. 



CHAP. XXVL 

The Corporal, who the night before had 
resolved in his mind to supply the grand 
desideratum^ of keepmg up something like 
an incessant firing upon the enemy during 
the heat of the attack, — had no farther 
idea in his fimcy at that time, than a con- 
trivance of smoking tobacco against the 
town, out of one of my uncle Toby's six 
field-pieces, which were planted on each 
side of his sentry-box ; the means of effect- 
ing which occurring to his fancy at the 
same time, though he had pledged his cap, 
ho thought it in no danger from the mis- 
carriage of his projects. 

Upon turning it this way and that a little 
in his mind, he soon began to find out, that, 
by means of his two Turkish tobacco-pipes, 
with the supplement of three smaller tubes 
of wahu-!eather at each of their lower ends, 
to be tagg'd by the same number of tin- 
pipes fitted to the touch-holes, and sealed 
with clay next the cannon, and then tied 
hermetically with waxed silk at theii 
several insertions into the morocco tube, — 
he should be able to fire the six field-pieces 
all together, and with the same ease as to 
fire one. 

— Let no man say from what tags and 
jaggs hints may not be cut out for the ad- 
vancement of human knowledge. Let no 
man, who has read my father's first and 
second bede of justice, ever rise up and say 
again, from collision of what kinds of bodies 
light may or may not be struck out, to 
carry the Arts and Sciences up to perfec- 
tion. — ^Heaven! thou knowest how I love 
them; — thou knowest the secrets of my 
heart, and that I would this moment give 

my shirt ^Thou art a fool, Shandy, says 

EugeniuB, — ^for thou hast but a dozen in the 
worldt and 'twill break thy set — 
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No matter fer that, Eugenius ; I would 
give the shirt off my back to be burnt into 
tinder, were it only to eatisfy oae feverish 
inquirer. How many sparks, at one good 
stroke, a good flint and steel could strike 
into the tail of it — ^Think ye not, that in 
striking these tn, — ^he might, peradventure, 
strike something out ? — as sure as a gun. 

— But this project by the bye. 

The Corporal sat up the best part of the 
night, in bringing his to perfection; and 
having made a sufficient proof of his cannon, 
with charging them to the top with tobac- 
co,— he went with oontentment to bed. 



CHAP. xxvn. 

The Corporal had slipped out about ten 
minutes before my uncle Toby, in order to 
fix his apparatus, and just give the enemy 
a shot or two before my uncle Toby came. 

He had drawn the six field-pieces for 
this end, all close up together in front of 
my uncle Toby's sentry-box, leaving only 
an interval of about a yard and a half be- 
twixt the three, on the right and left, for 
the convenience of charging, &c. — and the 
sake, possibly, of two batteries, which he 
might think double the honor of one. 

In the rear, and facing this opening, with 
his back to the door of his sentry-box, for 
fear of being flanked, had the Corporal 
wisely taken his post — ^He held the ivory 
pipe appertaining to the battery on « the 
right, betwixt the finger and thumb of his 
right hand:— and the ebony pipe tipp*d 
with silver, which appertained to the bat- 
tery on the left, betwixt the finger and 
thumb of the other ; — and with his right 
knee fixed firm upon the ground, as if in 
the front rank of his platoon, was the Cor- 
poral, with his Montero-cap upon his head, 
furiously playing off his two cross-batteries 
at the same time against the counter-guard, 
which faced the counterscarp, where the 
attack was to be made that morning. His 
first intention, as I said, was no more than 
giving the enemy a single puff or two ; — 
but the pleasure of the /mjfs, as well as 
the puffing, had insensibly got hold of the 
Corporal, and drawn him on fram puff to 



puff, into the veiy heignt of the attack, by 
the time my uncle Toby joined him. 

^Twas well for my father, that my ancle 
Toby had not his will to make that day. 



CHAP, xxvra. 

Mt uncle Toby took the ivory pipe out 
of the Corporal's hand ;— looked at it fo 
half a minute, and returned it 

In less than two minutes, my uncle Tohy 
took the pipe from the C(»^ral again, and 
raised it half-way to his mouth, — then 
hastily gave it back a second time. 

The Corporal redoubled the attack ;-« 
my uncle Toby smiled, — then looked grave, 
— then smiled for a moment, — ^then looked 
serious for a long time. — Give me hold of 
the ivory pipe. Trim, said my uncle Toby. 
— ^My uncle Toby put it to his lips,— drew 
it back directly, — gave a peep over the 
horn-beam hedge. — ^Never did my uncle 
TobyV mouth water so much for a pipe in 
his life. — My uncle Toby retired into the 
sentry-box with the pipe in his hand. — 

— Dear uncle Toby! don't go into the 
sentry-box with the pipe ; — there's no trust- 
ing a man's self with such a thing in iuch 
a comer. 



CHAP. XXDL 

I BBo the reader will assist me iMie, to 
wheel off my uncle Toby's ordnance behind 
the scenes ; — to remove his sentry-box, and 
clear the theatre, if possible, of hom-workf 
and half-moons, and get the rest of his 
military apparatus out of the way ; — that 
done, my dear fnend Garrick, we'll snuff 
the candles bright, sweep the stage with a 
new broom,— draw up the curtain, and ex- 
hibit my uncle Toby dressed in a new 
character, throughout which the world can 
have no idea how he will act : and yet, if 
pity be akin to love, — and bravery no alien 
to it, yon have seen enough of my uncle 
Toby in these, to trace these family like- 
nesses betwixt the two passions (in 
there is one) to your heart's content 
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Vaiu Bcience! thoa aaBistest us in no 
ease of this idnd,— «nd thou puzzlest us in 
every one. 

There was, Madam, in my uncle Toby, 
a singleness of heart, which misled him so 
far out of the little serpentine tracks in 
which things of this nature usually go on, 
you can — you can have no conception of it: 
vrith this, there was a plainness and sim- 
plicity of thinking, with such an unmis- 
trusting ignorance of the plies and foldings 
of the heart of woman ; — and so naked and 
defenceless did he stand before you (;ivhen 
a siege was out of his head) that you might 
have stood behind any one of your serpen- 
tine walks, and shot my uncle Toby, ten 
times in a day, through his liver ; if nine 
times in a day. Madam, had not served 
your purpoea 

With all this, Madam, — and what con- 
founded every thing as much on the other 
hand, my uncle Toby had that unparalleled 
modesty of nature I once told you of, and 
which, by the bye, stood eternal sentry 
upon his feelings, that you might as soon 
But where am I going? These reflec- 
tions crowd in upon me ten pages at least 
too soon, and take up that time which I 
ought to bestow upon facts. 



cept Cappadocius and Pontus, who were 
both a kittle suspected) ever once bowed 
down his breast to the goddess. — ^The truth 
is, they had all of them something else to 
do ; — and so had my uncle Toby, — till Fate, 
— till Fate, I say, envying his name the 
glory of being handed down to posterity 
with Aldrovandu8*s and the rest, — she 
basely patched up the peace of Utrecht 

— Believe me. Sirs, 'twas the worst deed 
she did that year. 



CHAP. XXX.' 

Of the few legitimate sons of Adam, 
whose breasts never felt what the sting of 
love was — (maintaining first all misogynists 
to be bastards) — ^the greatest heroes of an- 
cient and modem story have carried off 
amongst them nine parts in ten of the 
honor; and I wish, for their sakes, I had 
the key of my study, out of the draw-well, 
only for five minutes, to tell you their 
names; — recollect them I cannot, — so be 
fxmtent to accept of these, for the present, 
tia tneir stead. 

There was the great king Aldrovandus, 
and Bosphorus, and Cappadocius, and Darda- 
•lus, and Pontui, and Asius, — ^to say nothing 
of the iron-nearted Charles the Xllth, whom 
the Countess of K***** herself could make 
nothing of — There was Baoylonicus, and 
Mediterraneus, and Polizenes, and Persi- 
cis. and Prusicus ; not one of whom (ex- 



CHAP. XXXI. 

Amongst the many ill consequences of 
the treaty of Utrecht, it was within a point 
of giving my uncle Toby a surfeit of sieges; 
and though he recovered his appetite after- 
wards, yet Calais itself left not a deeper 
scar in Mary's heart, than Utrecht upon 
my uncle Toby's. To the end of his life 
he never could hear Utrecht mentioned 
upon any account whatever,— or so much 
as read an article of news extracted out of 
the Utrecht Gazette, without fetching a 
sigh, as if his heart would break in twain. 

My father, who was a great mo/tve-uion- 
ger, and consequently a very dangerous 
person for a man to sit by, either laughing 
or crying, — ^for he generally knew your 
motive for doing both, much better than 
you knew it yourself, — would always con- 
sole my uncle Toby upon these occasions, 
in a way which showed plainly he imagined 
my uncle Toby grieved for nothing in the 
whole affair, so much as the loss of his 
HOBBY-HORSE. — ^Ncvor miud, brother Toby, 
he would say, — ^by God's blessing, we shall 
have another war break out again some of 
these days ; and when it does, the bellige- 
rent powers, if they would hang themselves, 
cannot keep us out of play. — I defy 'em, 
my dear Toby, he would add, to take coun- 
tries without taking towns, — or towns 
without sieges. 

My uncle Toby never took this back- 
stroke of my father's at his hobbt-horsb 
kindly. — He thought the stroke ungene- 
rous ; and the more so, because in striking 
the horse he hit the rider too, and in the 
most dishonorable part a blow could fall; so 
that, upon these occasions, he alwav^ laid 
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down his pipe upon the table with more 
(ire to defend himself than common. 

I told the reader, this time two years, 
Chat my uncle Toby was not eloquent; and 
n the very same page gave an instance to 
the contrary. — I repeat the observation, and 
a fact which contradicts it again. — ^He was 
not eloquent, — it was not easy to my uncle 
Toby to make long harangues, — and he 
hated florid ones ; but there were occasions 
where the stream overflowed the man, and 
ran so counter to its usual course, that in 
some parts, my uncle Toby, for a time, was 
at least equal to Tertullus ; — but in others, 
in my own opinion, infinitely above him. 

My father was so highly pleased with one 
of these apologetical orations of my uncle 
Toby, which he had delivered one evening 
before him and Yorick, that he wrote it doMm 
before he went to bed. 

I have had the good fortune to meet with 
it amongst my father*s papers, with here 
and there^ insertion of his own, betwixt 
two crooks, thus, [ ], and is ind(»sed, 
My brother Toby*9 justification of hii own 

principles and conduct in wishing to conr 

tinue the war, 

I may safely say, I have read over this 
apologetical oration of my uncle Toby^s a 
hundred times; and think it so fine a model 
of defence, and shows so sweet a tempera- 
ment of gallantry and good principles in 
him, that I give it the world, word for word 
(interlineations and all) as I find it 



CHAP. XXXIL 

MT UNCLB TOBT*S ▲FOLOOETICAL ORATIOH. 

I AM not insensible, brother Shandy, that 
when a man, whose profession is arms, 
wishes, as I have done, for war, it has an 
ill aspect to the world :«and that, how just 
and right soever his motives and intentions 
may be, — ^he stands in an uneasy posture 
in vindicating himself from private views 
in doing it 

For this cause, if a soldier is a prudent 
man, which he may be without being a jot 
the less brave, he will be. sure not to utter 
his wish in the hearing of an enemy ; for 
say what he will, an enemy will not believe 
him. — He will be eautioQs of doing it even 
Z 



to a friend, — lest he may safller in his 
esteem ; but if his heart is overcharged, and 
a secret sigh for arms must have its vent, he 
will reserve it for the ear of a brother, who 
knows his character to the bottom, and what 
his true notions, dispositions, and principles 
of honor are. What, I hope, I have been in 
all these, brother Shandy, would be unbe« 
coming in me to say : — much worse, I know, 
have I been than I ought,— and something 
worse, perhaps, than I think : but such as I 
am, you, my dear brother Shandy, who hav^ 
sucked the same breasts with me,^-and with 
whom I have been brought up frcm my 
cradle,— and from whose knowledge, from 
the first hours of our boyish pastimes, down 
to this, I have concealed no one action of 
my life, and scarce a thought in it ;^uch 
as I am, brother, you must, by this time, 
know me, with all my vices, and with all 
my weaknesses too, whether of my age, my 
temper, my passions, or my understanding. 

Tell me then, my dear brother Shandy, 
upon which of them it is, that when I con- 
demned the peace of Utrecht, and grieved 
the war was not carried on with vigor a 
little longer, you should think your brothei 
did it upon unworthy views; or that, in 
wishing for war, he should be bad enough 
to wish more of his fellow-creatures slain, 
— more slaves made, — and more families 
driven from their peaceful habitations, 
merely for his own pleasure. — ^Tell me, bro- 
ther Shandy, upon what one deed of mine 
do you ground it, 1 — [The devU a deed do 
1 know qf^ dear To6y, but one for an kun' 
dred pounds^ which I lent thee to carry on 
these cursed sieges,] 

If^ when I was a school-boy, I could not 
hear a drum beat, but my heart beat with, 
it, — ^was it my fault ? — Did I plant the pro- 
pensity there? — Did I sound the alarm 
within, or Nature. 

When Guy, Earl of Warwick, and Paris 
mus and Parismenus, and Valentine and 
Orson, and the Seven Champions of Eng- 
land, were handed around the school, - 
were they not all purchased with my own 
pocket-money ? — Was that selfish, brothei 
Shandy? — When we read over the siege 
of Troy, which lasted ten years and eight 
months, — though with such a train of artil- 
lery as we had at Namur, the town might 
have been carried in a weex — ^waa T mcA^a 
\1 
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much concerned for the destruction of the 
Greeks and Trojans as any boy of the 
whole school 1 — Had I not three strokes of 
a ferula ipven me, two <m my right hand, 
and one on my left, for calling Helena a 
bitch for it 1 — ^Did any one of you shed more 
tears for Hector? — And when king Priam 
came to the camp to beg his body, and re- 
turned weeping back to Troy without it, — 
you know, brother, I could not eat my din- 
ner. 

* ^— Did that bespeak me cruel ? — Or be- 
cause, brother Shandy, my blood flew out 
into the camp, and my heart panted for war, 
— was it a proof it could not ache for the 
distresses of war too? 

O brother ! *tis one thing for a soldier to 
gather laurels,— «nd *tis another to scatter 
cypress. — [ Who told thee, my dear Toby, 
that cypress was used by the ancients on 
mourr\ful occasions?] — 

*Tis one thing, brother Shandy, for a 
soldier to hazard his own life, — ^to leap first 
down into the trench, where he is sure to 
be cut in pieces: — *Tis one thing, from 
public spirit and a thirst of glory, to enter 
the breach the first man, to stand in the 
foremost rank, and march bravely on with 
drums and trumpets, and colors flying about 
his ears: — ^*Tis one thing, I say, brother 
Shandy, to do this ; — and ^tis another thing 
to reflect on the miseries of war; — to view 
the desolations of whole countries, and con- 
sider the intolerable fatigues and hardships 
which the soldier himself, the instrument 
who works them, is forced (for sixpence a 
day, if he can get it) to undergo. 

Need I be told, dear Yorick, as I was by 
you in Le Fevre*s funeral sermon. That so 
soft and gentle a creature, bom to love, to 
mercy, and kindness, as man is, was not 
shaped for thu 1 — ^But why did you not add, 
Yorick, — if not by Nature — that he is so 
by Necessity 1 — ^For what is war? what is 
it, lorick, when foughu ab ours has been, 
upon principles of liberty, and upon prin- 
ciples of hoTwr 1 — what is it, but the getting 
' together of quiet and harmless people, with 
their swords m their hands, to keep the 
ambitious and the turbulent within bounds? 
- And Heaven is my witness, brother 
Shandy, that the pleasure I have taken in 
these things,— «nd that infinite delight, in 
osrticular, which has attended i^y sieges 
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in my bowling-green, has arose within me, 
and I hope in the Corporal too, from the 
consciousness we both had, that, in carry- 
ing them on, we were answering tlie great 
end of our creation. 



CHAP, xxxra. 

I TOLD the christian reader; — I say 
christian, — hoping he isone;— «nd if he 
is not, I am sorry for it, — and only beg he 
wiL consider the matter with himself and 
not lay the blame entirely upon this book ; — 

I told him, Sir, — ^for in good truth, when 
a man is telling a story in the strange way 
I do mine, he is obliged continually to be 
going backwards and forwards to keep all 
tight together in the reader^s fancy; — which, 
for my own part, if I did not take heed to 
do more than at first, there is so much un- 
fixed and equivocal matter starting up, with 
so many breaks and gaps in it, — and «o little 
service do the stars afford, which never- 
theless I hang up in some of the darkest 
passages, knowing that the world is apt to 
lose its way, with all the lights the sun 
itself at noon-day can give it, — and now you 
sec, Fm lost myself! 

But *tis my father*s fault ; and whenever 
my brains come to be dissected, you will 
perceive, without spectacles, that he haa 
left a large uneven thread, as you some- 
times see in an unsaleable piece of cambric, 
running along the whole length of the web, 
and so untowardly, you cannot so much as 
cut out a * *, (here I hang up a couple of 
lights again)— or a fillet, or a thumb-stall, 
but it is seen or felt — 

Quanto id dUigentius in liberis procre" 

andis cavendum, sayeth Carden. All 

which being considered, and that you see 
'tis morally impracticable for me to wind 
this round to where I set out, — ^I begin the 
chapter over again. 



CHAP. XXXHL 

I TOLD the christian reader, m the be- 
ginning of the chi4)ter which preceded my 
uncle Toby's apolqgetical oration, — though 
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m ■ different trope (ram what I shall make 
cue of now. That the peace of Utrecht was 
withm an ace of creating the same ahyness 
hetwixt my uncle Toby uid his Hobby- 
horse, as it did betwixt the Qaeen and the 
rest of the confederating powers. 

There is an indignant way in which a 
man sometimes dismoants his horse, which 
as good as aajn to him, **ril go afoot, Sir, 
** all the days of my life, before I would 
** ride a single mile upon your back again.** 
Now, my uncle Toby could not be said to 
dismount his horse in this manner; for, in 
strictness of language, he could not be said 
to dismount his horse at all, — his horse 
rather fltmg him, — and somewhat viciously, 
which made my uncle Toby take it ten 
times more unkindly. Let Uiis matter be 
settled by state jockeys as they like; — it 
created, I say, a sort of shyness betwixt 
my* uncle Toby and his Hobl^-horse : — ^He 
had no occasion for him from the month of 
March to November, which was the summer 
after the articles were signed, except it was 
now and then to take a diort ride out, just 
to see that the fortifications and harbor of 
Dunkirk were demolished, according to 
stipulation. 

The French were so backward all that 
summer in setting about that aflfair; and 
Monsieur Tugghe, the deputy from the 
magistrates of Dunkirk, presented so many 
affecting petitions to the Queen, beseeching 
her Majesty to cause only her thunderbolts 
to &11 upon the martial works which might 
nave incurred her displeasure, — but tospare, 
— to spare the mole, for the mole's sake ; 
which, in its naked situation, could be no 
more than an object of pity; — and the 
Queen (who was but a woman) bemg of a 
pitiful disposition, — and her ministers also, 
they not wishing in their hearts to have 
the town dismantled, for these private reap 



•♦♦♦♦ ♦;sothat 
the whole went heavily on with my uncle 
Toby; insomuch, that it was not within 
three full months, after he and the Corporal 
had constructed the town, and put it in a 
condition to be destroyed, that the several 
commandants, commissaries, deputies, ne- 
fotiators, and intendantsb would permit 



him to set about it — ^Fatal interval of in ' 
activity! 

The Corporal was for beginning the de- 
molition, by making a breach in the ram- 
parts, or main fortifications of the town. — 
No;— that will never do, Corporal, sud my 
uncle Toby; for, in going that way to work 
with the town, the English garrison will 
not be safe in it an hour ; because, if the 
French are treacherous, — They are aa 
treacherous as Devils, an* please your 
Honor, said the Corporal — It gives me 
concern always when I hear it. Trim, said 
my uncle Toby,— for they don't want per- 
sonal braveiy; and if a breach is made 
in the ramparts, they may enter it, and 
make themselves masters of the place when 

they please. Let them enter it, said the 

Corporal, lifting up the pioneer's spade in 
both his hands, as if he was going to lay 
about him with it, — ^let them enter, an* 

please your Honor, if they dare. In 

cases like this, Corporal, said my uncle 
Toby, slipping his ri^t hand down to the 
middle tif his cane, and holding it after- 
wards truncheon-wise, with his fore-finger 
extended, — ^'tis no part oi the consideration 
of a commandant, what the enemy dare, or 
what they dare not do; he must act with 
prudence. We will begin with the out- 
works both towards the sea and the land, 
and particularly with Fort Louis, the most 
distant of them all, and demolish it first; — 
and the rest one by one, both on our right 
and left, as we retreat towards the town ; 
— ^then well demolish the mole, — next fiU 
up the harbor, — ^then retire into the citadel, 
and blow it up into the air; and having 
done that, C(»^ral, we'll embark foi Eng- 
land. ^We are there, quoth the Corporal, 

recollecting himself — ^Very true, said my 
uncle Toby, — ^looking at the church. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

A DELVSiTK, delicious consultation or two 
of this kind, betwixt my unde Toby and 
Trim, upon the demolition of Dunkirk, — ^for 
a moment rallied back the ideas of those plea 
sures, which were slipping from under bun. 
Still,— still all went on heavily; the magic 
left the mind the weak«ti SksBbMni^^^^ 
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Stknce at ber back, entered the solitary 
jiarlor, and drew their gauzy mantle over 
lay uDcIe Toby% head ;— and LuUeMtnesSf 
with her lax fibre and undirected eye, sat 
quietly down beside him in his arm-chair. 
—No longer Amberg, and Rhinberg, and 
limbourg, and Huy, and Bonn, in one year; 
— and the prospect of Landen, and Trere- 
bach, and Drusen, and Dendermond, the 
next,— hurried on the blood:— No longer 
did saps, and mines, and blinds, and gabions, 
and palisadoes, keep out this fair enemy of 
man*s repose : — ^No more could my uncle 
Toby, after passing the French lines, as he 
eat his egg at supper, from thence break 
into the heart of France,— ^ross over the 
Oyse, and with all Picardie open behind 
him, march up to the gates of Paris, and 
6dl asleep with nothing but ideas of glory: 
— No more was he to dream he had fixed 
the royal standard upon the tower of the 
Bastile, and awake with it streaming in his 
head: 

— Softer visions, gentler vibrations, 

stole sweetly in upon his slumbers; the 
trumpet of war fell out of his hands ; — ^he 
took up the lute, sweet instrument ! of all 
others the most delicate ! the most difficult ! 
— how wilt thou touch it, my dear uncle 
Toby! 



CHAP. XXXV. 

Now, because I have once or twice said, 
in my inconsiderate way of talking, that I 
was confident the following memoirs of my 
uncle Toby's courtship of Widow Wadman, 
whenever I got time to write them, would 
turn out one of the most complete systems, 
lioth of the elementary and practical part 
of love and love-making, that ever was ad- 
dressed to the world, — ere you to imagine 
from thence, that I shall set out with a 
description of what love is ? whether part 
God and part Devill as Plotinus will have 
it;— 

—Or oy a more critical equation, and, 
Mipposing the whole of love to be as ten.' 
to determine, with Rcinus, **how tnany 
**partM of it the one? and how mmny the 

otA^r*— or whether it is «tf q/* t£ one 
srremiJevO^ bom head to tail; ■■ Plato has 



taken upon him to pronounce ; conoermng 
which conceit of his, I shall not ofier my 
opinion : — but my opinion of Plato is this: 
That he appears, from this instance, to 
have been a man of much the same temper 
and way of reasoning with Dr. Baynard ; 
who being a great enemy to blisters, as 
imagining that half a dozen of *em on at 
once, would draw a man as surely to his 
grave, as a heane and six, — ^rashly con- 
cluded, that the Devil himself was nothing 
in the world* but one great bouncing Cah- 
tharidet, 

I have nothing to say to people who al- 
low themselves this monstrous liberty in 
arguing, but what Nazianzen cried out 
(that is, polemically) to Philagrius. 

" Kvys r O Twre ! Hi$fine reasoning, Sir, 
indeed!'— «n pXin^tt «r n<0>gi tmd most 
nobiy do yom aim at trutk, when you fhu 
losophixe about ii in your mood^ and pa»* 
eions. 

Nor is it to be imagined, for the same 
reason, I should stop to inquire, whether 
love is a disease,-— or embroil myself with 
Rhasis and Dioscorides, whether the seat 
of it is in the brain or liver, — because this 
would lead me on to an examination of the 
two very opposite manners in which pa- 
tients have been treated, — the one, of 
Antius, who always began wjth a cooling 
cljTsterof hemp-seed and bruised cucumbers; 
—and followed on with thin potations of 
water-lilies and purslane, — to which he 
added a pinch of snuflT; of the herb Hanea ; 
and, where Aetius durst venture it, his 
topaz ring. 

— ^The other, that of Gordonius, who (in 
his cap. 15, de Amore) directs they should 
be thrashed '* ad fmtorem tuque,'" — till they 
stink again. 

These are the disquisitions which my 
father, who had laid in a great stock of 
knowledge of this kind, will be very busy 
with in the progress of my uncle Toby's 
affairs: T must anticipate thus much : That 
from his theories of love (with whicn, by 
the way, he contrived to crucify my uncle 
Toby's mind almost as much as his amours 
themselves) — he took a single step into 
practice ; and, by means of a camphorated 
cerecloth, which he found means to impose 
upon the taylor for buckmm, whilst he was 
making niy vnde Toby a new pair c^ 
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orcoches, he prodaced GoidoiiiaB*s efl^t 
upcm my uncle Toby, without the disgrace. 
What changes this produced, will be 
read in its proper place : oil that is needful 
to be added to the anecdote, is this : That 
whatever efiect it had upon my unc^e Toby, 
it had a vile effect upon the house ; and, if 
my uncle Toby had not smoked it down as 
he did, it might have had a vile efl^t upon 
mv &ther toa 



CHAP. XXXVL 

— ^TwiLL come out of itself, by and bye. 
— ^All I contend for is, that I am not obliged 
m set out with a definition of what love is; 
and so long as I can go on with my story 
intelligibly, with the help of the word itself 
without any other idea to it than what I 
0^1 ve m common with the rest of the world, 
v*hv should I differ from it a moment be- 
fore the time? — ^When I can get on no 
further, — and find myself entangled on all 
sides in this mystic labyrinth, — my opinion 
will then come in, in course, — and lead me 
out 

At present, I hope I shall be sufliciently 
understood, in telling the reader* my uncle 
Toby/eawlove: 



— ^Not that the phrase is at all to my 
liking : for to say a man is faUen in love» 

or that he is deeply in love ;— or up tc 
the ears in love; — and sometimes even 
over head and ear$ in if, carries an idiom- 
atical kind of implication, that love is « 
thing lelow a man. — This is recurring 
again to Plato's opinion, which, with all 
his divinityship^ — ^I hold to be damnaUe 
and heretical ; — and so much for that 

Let love therefore be what it will,— my 
uncle Toby fell into it 

— ^And possibly, gentle reader, with such « 
temptation, — so would'st thou : — ^For never 
did thy eyes behold, or thy concupiscence 
covet, any thing in this world more oonco- 
piscible than Widow Wadman. 



CHAP, xxxvn. 

To conceive this right,— call for pen and 
ink ; — here*s paper ready to your hand.—* 
Sit down. Sir, paint her to your own mind ; 
— «s like your mistress as you can,— «s 
unlike your wife as youi^ conscience will 
let you, — ^'tis all one to me, — please ba 
your own fimcy in it 
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Was ever any thing m nature so sweet ! 
'-so exquisite ! 

— ^Then, dear Sir, how could my uncle 
Toby resist iti 

Thrice happy book ! thou wilt have one 

page, at least, within thy covers, which 

Malice will not blacken, and which Jgnth 

once cannot misrepresent 



CHAP. XXXIX. 

As Susannah was informed, by an ex- 
press from Mrs. Bridget, of my uncle 
Toby*s falling in love with her mistress, 
fifteen days before it happened, — the con- 
tents of which express Susan n ah commu- 
nicated to my mother the next day; — it has 
iust given me an opportunity of entering 
upon my uncle Toby's amours a fintnight 
before their existence. 

I have an article of news to tell you, Mr. 
Shandy, quoth my mother, which will sur> 
prise you greatly. — 

Now my father was then holding one of 
his second beds of justice, and was musing 
within himself about the hardships of mat- 
rimony, as my mother broke silence. 

** — My brother Toby, quoth she, is going 
to be married to Mrs. Wadman !** 

— ^Then he will never, quoth my fkther, 
be able to lie HagonaUy in his bed again, 
as long as he live& 

It was a consuming vexation to my 
father, that my mother never asked the 
meaning of a thing she did not understand. 

— ^That she is not a woman of scien< 
my father would say, is her misfortune ; — 
but she might ask a question. — 

My mother never did. — In short, she 
twent out of the world, at last, without 
'^knowing whether it turned rounds or stood 
I etiU, — My father had officiously told her 
\above a thousand times, which way it was ; 
— ^but she always forgot 

For thes^ reasons, a discourse seldom 
went on much &rther betwixt them than a 
proposition, — a reply, and a rejoinder; at 
the end of which, it generally took breath 
for a few minutes (as in the affiur of the 
oreeches) and then went on again. 

If he marries, 'twill be the worse lor as, 
quotn my mother. 

—Not a cherzy-ftoneb flud iny ftthor j 



he may as well batter away his means upcvj 
that, as any thing else. 

— ^To be sure, said my mother. So here 
ended the proposition^ — the r^ply,— and the 
rejoinder, I told you o£ 

— ^It will be some amusement to hinit 
too, said my father. 

— ^A very great one, answered my mo* 
ther, if he should have children. 

— Lord have mercy upon me! said my 
fkther to hunself. • • • ♦ 



CHAP. XL. 

I AM now beginning to get fairly mtomy 
work ; and by the help of a vegetable diet, 
with a few of the cold seeds, I mafb no 
doubt but I tSbeXL be able to go on with my 
uncle Toby's story and my own, in a toler 
able straight line. Now, 

O 




These were the four lines I moved m 
through my first, second, third, and fiwrth 
volume& *— -In the fiflh volume I have been 
very good, — ^the precise bne I have d%- % 
scribed in it being this>— 




By which it appears, that except at the 
curve, marked A, where I took a trip to 
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Navtfre ;— «iid the indented.curve B, which 
IS the short airing when I was there with 
thfl lady Baussiare and h*3r page, — ^I have 
not taken the lesst frisk of a digressioD, till 
John de la Cassc's Devils led me the round 
yoa see marked D \ — for ss for c c c c c, they 
are nothing but parenthesesi snd the common 
ins and outs incident to the lives of the 
greatest mimsters of state; and idien com- 
pared with what men have done,— or with 
my own transgressions at the letteis A B D, 
—they vanish into nothing. 

In this last vdume I have done better 
•still,— for from the end of Le Fevre's epis- 
ode, to the beginning of my uncle Toby*s 
campaigns-4 have scarce stepped a yard 
c«it of my way. 

If I mend at this rate, it ib not impossi* 
ble, — ^by the good leave of his Grace of 
Benevento*s Devils, but I may arrive here- 
after at the excellency of going on even 
thus: 



which IB a line drawn ss straight as I 
could draw it by a writing-master's ruler 
(UxTowed for that purpoee) turning neithet 
to the right hand nor to the left. 

—This right line^ — the pathway for 
christians to walk in ! say divines^ — 

— ^The emblem of moiul rectitude! says 
Cicero, — 

— ^The best line ! say cabbage-plantem, — 
is the shortest line, says Archimedes, wbicn 
can be drawn from one given point to an- 
other. 

I wish your Lsdyships would lay this 
matter to heart, in your next birth-day 
suits! 

— ^What a journey ! 

Pray can you tell me, — that is, withoui 
anger, before I write my chapter upon 
straight lines, — by what mistake, — wn 
told them so^— or how it has come to pess, 
that your men of wit and genius have aii 
along confounded this line witn the ime of 
grmritaltoji? 
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CHAP. L 

NO:— I think I aaid, I would write two 
volumes every year, provided the vile cough, 
which then tormented roe, and which to 
this hour I dread worse than the Devil, 
would but give me leave ; — and in another 
place — (but where, I can*t recollect now) 
speaking of my book as a machine, and lay- 
mg my pen and ruler down cross-wise upon 
the table, in order to gain the greater credit 
to it, — ^I swore it should be kept a-going at 
that rate these forty years, if it pleased but 
che Fountain of Life to bless me so long 
with health and good spirita 

Now, as for my spirits, little have I to 
Aiy to their charge, — nay, so very little 
(unless the mounting me upon a long stick, 
and playing the fool with me nineteen hours 
out of tlie twenty-four, be accusations)— 
that, on the contrary, I have much, — much 
to thank 'em for. Cheerily have ye made 
me tread the path of life, with all the bur- 
dens of it (except its cares) upon my back : 
in no one moment of my existence, that I 
remember, have ye once deserted me, or 
tinged the objects which came in my way, 
either with sable^ or with a sickly green : 
in dangers ye gilded my horizon with hope ; 
and when Dkath himself knocked at my 
door, — ^ye bade him come again ; and in so 
gay a tone of careless indifference did ye do 
it, that he doubted of his commission. 

*' — ^There must certainly be some mistake 
'in this matter," quoth he. 

Now there is nothing -in this world I 
abominate worse, than to be interrupted in 
a story; — and I was that moment telling 
Eugenius a most tawdry one, in my way, 
of a nun who fancied herself a shell-fish ; 
and of a monk daiQn*d for eating a muscle; 



and was showing him the grounds and jut 
tice of the procedure. 

" — Did ever so gra'e a personage get 
** into so vile a scrape 1" quoth Death.— 
Thou hast had a narrow escape, Tristnun« 
said Eugenius, taking hold of my hand as 
I finished my story. — 

But there is no livings Eugenius, replied 
I, at this rate ; for as this ion of a tohort 
has found out my lodgings, — 

You call him rightly, said Eugenius, 

— for by sin, we are told, he entered the 
world. — I care not which way he enter d, 
quoth I, provided he be not in such a harry 
to take me out with him, — for I have fi>rty 
volumes to write, and forty thousand things 
to say and do, which nobody in the world 
will say and do for me, except thyself; and 
as thou seest he has got me by the throat, 
(for Eugenius could scarce hear me speak 
across the table) and that I am no match 
for him m the open field, had I not better 
whilst these few scatter*d ^irits remain 
and these two spider legs of mine (holding 
one of them up to him) are able to support 
me, — had I not better, Eugenius, fly for my 
life? — ^Tis my advice, my dear Tristram, 
said Eugenius. — ^Then, by Heaven ! I will 
lead him a dance he little thinks of; — for I 
will gallop, quoth I, without looking once 
behind me, to the banks of the Garrone ;•* 
and if I hear him clattering at my heels, — 
ril scamper away to Mount Vesuvius; — 
from thence to Joppa, and from Joppa to tlM 
world's end; where, if he follows me, I pny 
God he may break his neck. — 

He runs more risk ihere^ said Eugenia*, 
than thou. 

Eugenius's wit and afiection bioaght 
blood into the cheek'^Ha whence it had 
been some months banishM : — ^*t was a tD* 
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moment to bid adiea in : he led me to ciy 
chaiBe. — Allans ! said I ; the post-boy gave 
a crack with his whip,— off I went like a 
cannon, and at half a dozen bounda got into 
Dover. 



CHAP. IL 

Now, hang it! quoth I, as I look'd towards 
the French coast, — a man should know 
■omething of his own country too, before 
be goes abroad ; — and I never gave a peep 
into Rochester church, or took notice of the 
dock of Chatham, or visited St Thomas at 
Canterbury, though they all three lay in 
my way. 
—But mine, indeed, is a particular case. 
—So, without arguing the matter further 
with Thomas o*Becket, or any one else, — ^I 
■kipp*d into the boat, and in five minutes 
we got under sail, and scudded away like 
the wind. 

Pniy, Captain, quoth I, as I was going 
^wn into the cabin, is a man never over- 
taken by Death in this passage? — 

Why, there is not time for a man to be 
■iek in it, replied he. — What a cursed liar ! 
for I am sick as a horse, quoth I, already. — 
What a brain! — upside down! — hey-day 
— the cells are broke loose one into another, 
and the blood, and the lymph, and the ner- 
vous juices, with the fix*d and volatile salts, 
are all jumbled into one mass !-— good G — 
every thing turns round in it like a thou 
sand whirlpools. — ^Td give a shilling to know 
iff shaB*t write the clearer for it — 
Sick! sick! sick! sick!— 
When shall we get to land. Captain? — 
they have hearts like stones. — O I am deadly 
sick ! — Reach me that thing, boy : — ^'tis the 
most discomfiting' sickness, — ^I wish I was 
at the bottom. — Madam, how is it with you ? 

—Undone! undone! un O! undone, Sir. 

—What! the first time?— No, *tis the sec- 
ond, third, sixth, tenth time. Sir. — ^Hey-day, 
—what a trampling over-head! — Hollo! 
cabin-boy ! wh A. s the matter ^ — 

The wind choppM about !—^*death !— 
then A shall meet him full in the face. 

—What luck ! — ^*tis chopped about again, 
inasteE — O the Devil chop it— — 

Captain, quoth she, for Heaven's sake, 
let Hi get asliore. 



CHAP. m. 



It is a great inconvenience to a man in 
a haste, that there are three distinct roads 
between Calais and Paris; in behalf of 
which, there is so much to be said by the 
several deputies from the towns which lie 
along them, that half a day is easily lost in 
settling which you*ll take. 

First, The road by Lisle and Arras, which 

the most about, — ^but most interesting 
and instructing: 

The second, That by Amiens ; which you 
may go, if you would see Cbantilly : 

And that by Beauvais, which you may 
go if you will. 

For this reason, a great many choose to 
go by Beauvais. 



CHAP. IV. 



"Now, before I quit Calais," a travel- 
writer would say, " it would not be amiss to 
" give some account of it" — 

Now, I think it very much amiss, — that 
a man cannot go quietly through a town 
and let it alone when it does not meddle 
with him, but that he must be turning 
about, and drawing his pen at every kennel 
he crosses over, merely, o* my consciencci 
for the sake of drawing it ; because, if we 
may judge from what has been wrote of 
these things, by all who have wrote and 
gallop^d,-^-OT who have gailop'd and wrote^ 
which is a different way still ; or who, for 
more expedition than the rest, wrote gal- 
loping, — which is the way I do at presentj 
— finom the great Addison, who did it with 
his satchel o^ school-books hanging at his 
and galling his beast*s crupper at every 
stroke, there is not a galloper of us all, who 
might not have gone on ambling quietly on 
his own ground (in case he had any) and 
have wrote all he had to w^ite, dry-shod, as 
well as not 

For my own part, as Heaven is my judge, 
and to which I shall ever make ray last ai>- 
peal, — ^I know no more of Calais, (except 
the little my barber told me of it as he was 
whetting his razor) than I do this moment 
of Grand Cairo; for it was dusky in the 
evening when I landed, and as dark as pitch 
in the morning when I set out; and yet, by 
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merely knowing what is what, and by 
drawing this fipom that in one part of the 
town, and by spelling and patting this and 
that together in another, — ^I would lay any 
travelling odds, that I this moment write a 
chapter upon Calais as long as my arm; 
and with so distinct and satisfactory a detail 
of every item which is worth a stranger*s 
curiosity in the town, — that you would take 
me for the town-clerk of Calais itself; — 
and where. Sir, would be the wonder ? was 
not Democritus, who laughed ten times 
more than I, — town-clerk of Abdera? and 
was not (I forget his name) who had m<ve 
discretion than us both, town-clerk of Ephe- 
Busl — ^It should be penned, moreover Sir, 
with so much knowledge, and good sense, 
and truth, and precision,—— 

— ^Nay, — ^if you don't believe me, you 
may read the chapter for your pains. 



CHAP. V. 



Calais, Calatium, Calusium, Calesium. 

This town, if we may trust its archives, 
the authority of which I see no reason to 
call in question in this place, — was once no 
more than a small village, belonging to one 
of the first Counts de Guignes, and as it 
boasts at present of no less than fourteen 
thousand inhabitants, exclusive of four hun- 
dred and twenty distinct fiunilies in the 
baue ville^ or suburbs, — ^it must have grown 
up by little and little, I suppose, to its 
present size. 

Though there are four convents, there is 
but one parochial church in the whole 
town. I had not an opportunity of taking 
its exact dimensiomi, but it is pretty easy 
to make a tolerable ooiyecture of 'em : — 
for as there are fourteen thousand inhabit- 
ants in the town, if the church holds them 
all, it must be consideraUy large ;— and if 
it will not, — ^'tis a very great pity they 
have not another. — ^It m built in form of a 
cross, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary; 
the steeple, which has a spire to it, is placed 
io the middle of the church, and stands 
upon four pillars, elegant and light enough, 
but sufllciently strong at the same time.— 
It is decorated with eleven altars, most of 
which are rather fine than beaatifol. The, 



great altar is a masterpiece in its kind ^ 
'tis of white marble, and, as I was told, 
near sixty feet high: — had it been much 
higher, it had been as high as Mount Cal- 
vary itself; — therefore, I suppose it most 
be high enough in all conscience. 

There was nothing struck me more than 
the great square : though I cannot say 'tis 
either well paved or well built ; but 'tis in 
the heart of the town, and most of the 
streets, especially those in that quarteir, %1 
terminate in it Could there have been a 
fountain in all Calais, which it seems there 
cannot, as such an object would have been 
a great ornament, it is not to be doubted 
but that the inhabitants would have had it 
in the very centre of this square; — ^not thai 
it is properly a square, — ^because 'tis forty 
feet longer from east to west, than from 
north to south ; so that the French in gen- 
eral have more reason on their side in call 
ing them Places than Squares, which, strictly 
speaking, to be sure, they are not 

The town-house seems to be but a sorry 
building, and not to be kept in the best re- 
pair; otherwise it had been a second great 
ornament to this place: it answers, however, 
its destination, and serves very well for the 
reception of the magistrates, who assemble 
in it from time to time ; so that 'tis pre* 
sumable, justice is regularly distributed. 

I had beard much of it, but there u 
nothing at all carious in the Courgain : His 
a distinct quarter of the town, inhabited 
solely by sailors and fishermen : it consisti 
of a number of small streets, neatly built, 
and mostly of brick. Tis extremely popu- 
lous; but as that may be accounted for from 
the principles of their diet, — there it no- 
thing curious in that neither. — A traveller 
may see it, to satisfy himself: — he must not 
omit however taking notice of La Tour de 
Guet, upon any account; 'tis so called from 
its particular destination, because in war it 
serves to discover and give notice of the 
enemies which approach the place, either 
by sea or land ;— but 'tis moostroos high, 
and catches the eye so continually, yon 
cannot avoid taking notice of it if raa 
would. 

It was a singular disappointment to m^ 
that I could not have permission to take an 
exui survey of the fortifications, which are 
the strongest in the world and vhiiQSk 
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from lirst to last, that is, from the time they 
were set about by Philip of France, Comit 
of Boulogne, to the present war, wherein 
many reparations were made, have cost (as 
I learnt afterwards from an engineer in 
Crascony)— 4ibove a hundred millions of 
lirres. — It is very remarkable, that at the 
T6te de Gravelenes, and where the town 
is naturally the weakest, they have ex- 
pended the most money ; so that the out- 
works stretch a great way into the cam- 
paign, and consequently occupy a large 
tract of ground. — ^However, after all that 
is gaid and done, it must be acknowledged 
that Calais was never upon any account so 
considerable from itself as from its situsr 
tion, and that easy entrance which it gave 
our ancestors, upon all occasions, into 
France. It was not without its inconve- 
niences also ; being no less troublesome to 
the English, in those times, than Dunkirk 
has been to us, in ours ; so that it was de- 
servedly looked upon as the key to both 
kingdoms; which no doubt is the reason 
that there have arisen so many contentions 
who should keep it : of these, the siege of 
Calais, or rather the blockade (for it was 
shut up both by land and sea) was the most 
memorable, as it withstood the efforts of 
Edward the Third a whole year, and was 
not terminated, at last, but by famine and 
extreme misery ; the gaUantry of Eustace 
de St Pierre, who first offered himself a 
victim for his fellow-citizens, has ranked his 
name with heroes. — As it will not take up 
above fifty pages, it would be injustice to 
the reader, not to give a minute account of 
that romantic transartion, as well as of the 
aiege itself; in Rapines own words: — 



CHAP|. VL 

-^BuT ooorage ! gentle reader ! — ^I scorn 
t:— 'tis enough to have thee in my power ; 
— 4Nit to make use of the advantage which 
the fintune of the pen has now gained over 
thee, would be too much. — ^No! — ^by that 
all-powerful fire which warms the visionary 
brain, and lights the spirits through un- 
worldly tracts ! ere I would force a helpless 
^reauure udod this hard service, and make 
•AM pay, poor soul ! ftr fifty pagw> which 
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I have no right to sell thee, — naked as I 
am, I would browse upon the mountains, 
and smile that the north wind brought mo 
neither my tent nor my supper. 

— So put on, my brave boy ! and make 
the best of thy way to Boulogne* 



CHAP. vn. 

— BouLooifx! — ^hah! — so we are all got 
together,— debtors and sinners befi>re Hea- 
ven, a jolly set of us ; — ^but I canH stay and 
quaff it off with you. — Fm pursued mjrself 
like a hundred Devils, and shall be over- 
taken before I can well change horses : — 

for Heaven's sake, make haste. ^'Tis for 

high treason, quoth a very little man, whis- 
pering as low as he could to a very tall 
man that stood next him. — Or else for mur- 
der, quoth the tall man. — Well thrown, 
Size-Ace ! quoth I. — No ; quoth a third, the 
gentleman has been committing 

Ah ! ma chereJUle ! said I, as she tripped 
by from her matins, — ^you look as rosy as 
the morning (for the sun was rising, and it 
made the compliment the more gracious)— 
No ; it can't be that, quoth a fourth — (sho 
made a court'sy to me, — ^I kiss'd my hand) 
'tis a debt, continued he. — ^'Tis certainly for 
debt, quoth a fifth. — I would not pay that 
gentleman's debts, quoth Ace, for a thou- 
sand pound. Nor would I, quoth Size, for 
six times the sum. — ^Well thrown, Size- 
Ace again ! quoth I ; — ^but I have no debt 
but the debt of Nature, and I want but 
patience of her, and I will pay her every 
ikrthing I owe her. — How can you be so 
hard-hearted. Madam, to arrest a poor trav- 
eller going along, without molestation to 
any one, upon his lawful occasions 1 — Do 
stop that death-k)oking, long-striding scoun- 
drel of a scare sinner, who is posting after 
me. — ^He never would have followed me 
but for you. If it be but for a stage or two^ 
just to give me start of him, I beseech you, 
Madam. — ^Do, dear lady. — 

Now, in troth, 'tis a great pity, quoth 
mine Irish host, that all this good courtship 
should be lost ; fi>r the young gentlewoman 
has been after going out of hearing of it all 
along. — 

fiUn^etool quoth L 
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So yoa htve nothing ebe in Boologns 
worth seeing 1— 

— By Jams ! there it the finest semtnary 
for the Hitmrnnitiet. — 

There cannot be a finer, qnoCh L 



CHAP. vra. 

Whkn the precipitancy of a man's wishes 
harries on his ideas ninety times fiwter than 
the vehicle he rides in, — ^woe be to truth ! 
and woe be to the vehicle and its tackling 
(let *em be made of what stuflT yoa will) 
upon which be breathes forth the disap- 
pointment of his soul ! 

As I never give general churacters either 
of men or things in choler, ** the most haste 
** the worst speed,** was all the reflection I 
made upon the affiiir the first time it hap- 
pen*d ; — the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
time, I confined it respectively to those 
times, and accordingly blamed only the 
second, third, fimrth, and fifth post-boy for 
it, without carrying my reflections further; 
but the event continuing to befidl me fVom 
the fifth to the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth time, and without one ex* 
eeption, I then could not avoid making a 
national reflection of it, which I do, in these 
words: — 

That Momething u olwmfB wrong in a 
French past'cAaiBe upon firti $etHng out. 

Or the proposition may stand thus: — 

A French postilion has ofiooyf to alight 
before he ha$ got three hundred yards out 
^ town. 

What's wrong now ? — Diable ! — a rope's 
broke ! — a knot has slipt ! — a staple's drawn ! 
—a bolt's to whittle ! — a tag, a rag, a jagg, 
a strap, a buckle, or a buckle's tongue, want 
altering. 

Now, true as all this is, I never think 
myself empowered to excommunicate there- 
npon either the post^dudse, or its driver; 
nor do I take it into my head to swear by 
the living G — , I would rather go aibot 
ten thousand times, — or that I will be 
damn'd if ever I get into another ; — but I 
take the matter coolly before me, and con- 
nider, that some tag, or rag, or jagg, or bolt, 
or buckle, or buckle's tongne, will ever be 
a-wanting, or want altering, travel where 



I will ; — so I nevei^ ebafl^, but take the good 
and the bad as they fall in my road, and 
get on. — Do so, my lad ! said I : he haa 
lost five minutes already in alighting, in 
order to get at a luncheon of Mack breedy 
which he had cramm'd into the chaiso- 
pocket, and was remounted; and going 
leisurely on, to relish it the better. — Get 
on, my lad, sud I, briskly; — ^but in llie 
most persuasive tone imaginable; for I jin- 
gled a fbur-and-twenty sous piece against 
the glass, taking care to hold the flat side 
towards him, as he look'd back. The dog 
grinn'd intelligence from his right ear to 
his left; and behind his sooty muzzle di»- 
oover'd such a pearly row of teeth, that 
sovereignty would have pawn'd her jewels 
for them. 

T.,.f w-««. I \ ^^** masticators !— 
JustHeaven! ^whatbread!- 

and so, as he finish'd the last mouthful of it, 
we enter'd the town of MontreuiL 



'CHAP. IX. 

Trers is not a town in all Franccii 
which, in my opinion, x>k8 better in the 
map than MontreuiL — ^I own, it does not 
look so well in the book of post-roads;— 
but when you come to see it, — ^to be sore it 
looks most pitifully. 

There is one thing, however, in it at 
present very handsome; and that is, the 
inn-keeper's daughter. — She has been ei|^ 
t^on months at Amiens, and six at Paris, 
in going through her classes; so knits, 
and sews, and dances, and does the little 
coquetries very well 

A slut! in running them over within 
these five minutes that I have stood looking 
at her, she has let fall at least a dozen loops 
in a white thread stocking. — ^Yes, yes, — ^I 
see, you cunning gipsy! — 'tis long and 
taper, — you need not pin it to your knee; 
— and that 'tis your own, — and fits you 
exactly. 

That Nature should ^ve told this croa- 
ture a word about a statue h thumb ! 

But as this sample is worth all tneir 

thumbs, — besides, I have her thumbs and 

fingers in at the bargain, if they can be airr 

guide to me, — and as JanatooA mu^&j^^So^ 

\% 
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that V Aer name) standa to well for a draw- 
ii^, — may I never draw more ; or rather, 
may I draw like a draagbt-horse, by main 
■trengrtb, all the daya of my life, — ^if I do 
not draw her in all her proportions, and 
with aa determined a penrU, aa if I had her 
m the wettest drapery. 

— ^But your Worships choose rather that 
I give you the length, breadth, and perpen- 
dicular height of the great parish-church, 
or a drawing of the facade of the abbey of 
St Austreberte, which has been transported 
from Artois hither :— every thing is just I 
iappose as the masons and carpenters left 
them ;— and if the belief in Christ continues 
so long, will be so these fifty years to come; 
—40 yt>ur Worships and Reverences may 
all measure them at your leisures ;^ — but 
he who measures thee, Janatone, must do 
it now; — ^thou earnest the principles of 
change within thy frame ; and, considering 
the chances of a transitory life, I would not 
answer for thee a moment: ere twice 
twelve months are passM and gone, thou 
mayest grow out like a pumpkin, and lose 
thy shapes : — or, thou mayest go off like a 
flower, and lose thy beauty; — nay, thou 
mayest go off like a hussy — and lose thy- 
self. — I would not answer for my aunt 
Dinah, was she alive; *faith, scarce for 
her picture, were it but painted by Rey- 
nolds. — 

But if I go on with my drawing, after 
naming that son of Apollo, Fll be shot 

So you must e*en be content with the 
original ; which, if the evening is fine in 
passing through Montreuil, you will see at 
your chaise-door, as you change horses : but 
unless you have as bad a reason for haste 
as I have,— you had better stop. — She has 
a little of the devote ; but that. Sir, is a terce 
lo a nine in your fiivor. 

L— help me ! I could not count a single 
point : so had been piqued, and re>piqued, 
and cqntted to the DeviL 
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* de Montreuil a Nampont-poate et iend 
de Nampont a Bemay - poste 
de Bemay a Nouvion - po$te 
de Nouvion a Abbeville - poste 
— ^but the carders and spinners were all 
gone to bed. 

a 



CHAP. XL 

What a vast advantage is travellmgf 
only it heats one ; but there. is a remedy for 
that, which you may pick out of the next 
chapter. 



CHAP. X- 

All waicn oeing considered, and Inat 
Death moreover might be much nearer me 
han I imagined, — ^I wish I was at Abbe- 
ville, quoth I, were it only to see how they 
.9rd and soin :— «> off we set 



CHAP. xn. 

Was I in a condition to stipulate with 
Death, as I am this moment with my apothe- 
cary, how and where I will take his clyster, 
— I should certainly declare against submit- 
ting to it before my friends ; and therefore 
I never seriously think upon the mode and 
manner of this great catastrophe, which 
generally takes up and torments my 
thoughts as much as the catastrophe itself^ 
— ^but I constantly draw the curtain across 
it with this wish, — ^That the Disposer of all 
things may so order it, that it happen not 
to me in my own house, — ^but rather in some 
decent inn ; — at home I know it ; — the con- 
cern of my friends, and the last services of 
wiping my brows and smoothing my pillow, 
which the quivering hand of pale Affection 
shall pay me, will so crucify my soul, that 
I shall die of a distemper which my physi- 
cian is not aware of: but in an inn, the few 
cold offices I wanted, would be purchased 
with a fow guineas, and paid me with an 
undisturbed, but punctual attention; — but 
mark ;— This inn should not be the inn at 
Abbeville : — if there was not another in the 
universe, I would strike that inn out of th# 
capitulaticm : so 

Let the horses be in the chaise exactly 
by four in the morning. — ^Yes, by four. Sir, 
—or, by Genevieve ! Fll raise a clatter in 
the house shall wake the dead. 



• Vld« Book ofFreacli PoftSotdt, pHC SO^adUioa 
oTlTW. 
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CHAP. i&IL 

** Make them like taiio a wheel,** is a 
bitter sarcasin, «■ all the learned know, 
against the grand touft and that restless 
spirit for making it, which David propheU< 
odly foresaw would haunt the children of 
men in the latter days ; and, therefore, as 
thinketh the great Bishop Hall, 'tis one of 
the severest imprecations which David ever 
utter'd against the enemies of the Lord, — 
and, as if he had said, ** I wish them no 
** worse luck than always to be ruling 
*' about" — So much motion, continues he 
(for he was very corpulent) — is so much 
unquietness ; and so much of rest, by the 
same analogy, is so much of Heaven. 

Now, I (being very thin) think differently ; 
and that so much of motion, is so much of 
Lfe, and so much of joy ; — and that to stand 
still, or get on but dowly, is death and the 
devil 

— Hollo! bo ! — ^the whole world's asleep 
— ^bring out the horses, — ^grease the wheels, 
— tie on the mail ; — and drive a nail into 
that moulding, — I'll not lose a moment — 

Now, the wheel we are talking oC and 
whereinto (but not whereorUo, for that would 
make an Ixion^s wheel of it) he curseth his 
enemies, according to the bishop's habit 
of body, should certainly be a poetrchaise 
wheel, whether they were set up in Pales- 
tine at that time or not ; — and my wheel, 
for the contrary reasons, must as certainly 
be a cart-wheel, groaning round its revolu- 
tion once in an age ; and of which sort, 
were I to turn commentator, I should make 
no scruple tp affirm, they had great store in 
that hilly country. 

I love the Pythagoreans (much more than 
ever I dare tell my dear Jenny) for their 

— [their] *' getting out qf the body, in order 
** to think welL** No man thinks right 
whilst he is in it ; blinded, as he must be, 
with his congenial humors, and drawn dif* 
forently aside, as the bishop and myself have 
been, with too lax or too tense a fibre ; — 
Reason is, half of it, Sekss; and the 
measure of Heaven itself is but the men- 
sure of our present appetites and oonnez- 
ion& — 

-But which of the two^ in the |Hresent 



case, do you think to be mostly in tbi 
wrong? . 

— ^You, certainly, qnoth she, to disruib f 
whole family so early. 



CHAP. XIV. 

— ^BuT she did not know I was nnder • 
vow not to shave my beard till I got to 
Paris; — ^yet I hate to make mysteries of 
nothing ; — ^'tis the cold cautiousness of one 
of those little souls from which Lessius (lift. 
13. de Moribus Divinis, cap. 24.) hath nukle 
his estimate, wherein he setteth forth. That 
one Dutch mile, cubically multiplied, will 
allow room enough, and to spare, for eight 
hundred thousand millions, which he sup 
poses to be as great a number of souls 
(counting from the fidl of Adam) as car 
possibly be damn'd to the end of the world. 

From what he has made this second esti* 
mate, — unless from the parental goodness 
of God, — ^I don't know : — ^I am much more 
at a loss what could be in Franciscus Rib- 
bera's head, who pretends that no less t 
space than one of two hundred Italian miles 
multiplied into itself will be sufficient to 
hold the like number ; — he certainly most 
have gone upon some of the old Roman souls, 
of which he had read, without reflecting 
how much, by a gradual and most tabid de- 
cline, in a course of eighteen hundred years» 
they must unavoidably have shrunk so as 
to have come, when he wrote, almost to 
nothing. 

In Lessius's time, who seems the cooler 
man, they were as little as can be ima- 
gined.— 

—We find them less now; — 

— ^And next winter we shall find them 
less again; so that, if we go on fhm little 
to less, and firom lew to nothing, I hesitate 
not one moment co affirm, that in half 4 
century, at this rate, we shall have no souk 
at all; which being the period, beyond 
which I doubt likewise of the existence of 
the Christian foith, 'twill be one advantage, 
that both of them will be exactly worn out 
together. 

Blessed Jupiter ! and blessed every otliet 
heathen god and goddess ! for now ye will 
come into play again, and witn Pnapns at 
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your taliii. — What jovial times ! — but where 
am II and into what a delicious riot of 
things am I rushing 1 1 — I, who must be cut 
short in the midst of my days, and taste no 
more of *em than what I borrow from my 
imagination:— Peace to thee, generous 
fool ! and let me go on. 



CHAP. XV. 

-** So hating, I say, to make mysteries 
*'of noihing^^ — I intrusted it with the 
potboy, assoon as ever I got off the stones : 
he gave a crack with his whip to balance 
the compliment; and with the thill-horse 
trotting, had a sort of an up and a down of 
the other, we danced it along to Ailly au 
Ciochers, famed in days of yore for the 
finest chimes in the world ; but we danced 
through it without music, — the chimes be- 
ing greatly out of order— (as in truth they 
were through all France.) 

And so making all possible speed from 
Ailly au Ciochers, I got to Hixcourt; — 
from Hixcourt, I got to Perquignay ; and 
from Perquignay, I got to Amiens; 
concerning which town I have nothing to 
inform you, but what I have informed you 
once before, — and that was, that Janatone 
went there to school 



CHAP. XVI. 

In the whole catak)gue of those whiffling 
vexations which come puffing across a 
raan^s canvas, there is not one of a more 
teasing or tormenting nature than this par- 
ticular one which I am going to describe, — 
and fin* which (unless you travel with an 
ooaiioe-courter, which numbers do, in order 
to prevent it) there is no help; and it is 
this:— 

That be you in ever so kindly a propen- 
sity to sleep, — though you are passing per- 
haps through the finest country, upon the 
best roads, and in the easiest carriage for 
doing it in the world ; — nay, were you sure 
you could sleep fifty miles straightpfi)rwards, 
without once opening your eyes; — nav, 
wuat is more, w»you as demonstrauveiyj 
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satisfied as you Am be of any truth m 
Euclid, that you should upon all accounts 
be full as well asleep as awake, — nay, per- 
haps, better; — ^yet the incessant returns of 
paying for the horses at every stage, — with 
the necessity thereupon of putting your 
hand into your pocket, and counting out 
from thence three livres fifteen sous (sous 
by sous) puts an end to so much of the 
project, that you cannot execute above six 
miles of it (or, supposing it is a post and 
an half, that is but nine) — were it to save 
your soul from destruction. 

— I'll be even with 'cm, quoth I ; for I'll 
put the precise sum into a piece of paper, 
and hold it ready in my hand all the way : 
^ Now, I shall have nothing to do," said I, 
(composing myself to rest) "but to drop 
" this genUy into the post-boy's hat, and not 
" say a word." — ^Then there wants two sous 
more to drink,— or there is a twelve sous 
piece of Louis XIV. which will not pass, — 
or a livre and some old liards to be brought 
over from the last stage, which Monsieur 
had forgot; which altercations (as a man 
cannot dispute very well asleep) rouse him : 
still is sweet sleep retrievable; and still 
might the flesh weigh down the spirit, and 
recover itself of these blows ; — but then, 
by Heaven! you have paid but a single 
post, — whereas 'tis a post and a half; and 
this obliges you to pull out your book of 
post-roads, the print of which is so very 
small, it forces you to open your eyes, 
whether you will or no : then Monsieur le 
Cure ofiers you a pinch of snufi^, — or a poor 
soldier shows you his leg,— or a shaveling 
his box,— or the priestess of the cistern 
will water your wheels ;— (they do not 
want it ; — but she swears by her priesthood 
(throwing it back) that they do)— thep you 
have all these points to argue, or consider 
over in your mind ; in doing of which, the 
rational powers get so thoroughly awaken* 
ed, — ^you may get them to sleep again as 
you can. 

It was entirely owing to one of these 
misfortunes, or I had pass'd clean by the 
stables of Chantilly. — But the postilion first 
affirming, and then persisting in it to my 
fiice, that there was no mark upon the two 
sous piece, I open'd my eyes to be con- 
vinced;^ — and seeing the mark upon it as 
plain as my nose, — I leap*d out of ihe 
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ehuse in a paaBion, and ■o'tew every thing 
at Chantilly in spite. — ^I tried it but finr 
three posts and a halC but believe 'tis the 
best principle in the world to travel speed- 
ily upon ; for as few objects look very in- 
viting in that mood, — ^you have little or 
nothing to stop you; by which means it 
was that I passed through St Dennis, with- 
out turning my head so much as on the 
side towards the Abbey — 

Richness of their treasury! — stuff and 
nonsense ! — Bating their jewels, which are 
all false, I would not give three sous for any 
one thing in it, but Jaidas*s lantern ; — nor 
for that neither, only, as it grows dark, it 
might be of use. 



CHAP. xvn. 

Crack, crack, — crack, crack,— crack, 
crack ;— «o this is Paris ! quoth I (continu- 
ing in the same mood) — and this is Paris ! 
— himiph! — Pans! cried I« repeating the 
mame the third time, — 

The first, the finest, the most brilliant ! 

The streets, however, are nasty. 

But it looks, I suppose, better than it 
smells. — Crack, crack, — crack, crack; 
what a fuss thou makest !— «s if it concern- 
ed the good people to be informed, thaF a 
man with a pale face and clad in black, had the 
honor to be driven into Paris at nine o'clock 
at night, by a postilion in a tawny yellow 
jerkin, turned up with red calamanco! — 
Crack, — crack, crack, — crack, cracL — I 
wish thy whip— 

— But *tis the spirit of thy nation; so 
crack— crack on. 

Ha ! — and no one gives the wall ! but in 
the School of Urbanity herself, if the walls 
are besh-t — how can you do otherwise! 

And prithee, when do they light the 
lamps 1 What! — never in the summer 
months!— Ho! 'tis the time of salads.— O 
rare! salad and soup^— eoup and salad,- 
salad and soup, encore-^ 

— ^Tis too much for sinners. 

Now I cannot bear the barbarity of it 
How can that unconaciooable onachman 
talk so much bawdy to that lean horse? 
don*t you see, friend, the streets are so vil- 
lanously narrow, that there is not room in 
2B 



all Paris to turn a wheelbarrow ? In the 
grandest city of the whole world, it woul£ 
not have been amiss if they had been left « 
thought wider ; nay, were it only so much 
in every single street, as that a man might 
know (was it only for satisfaction) on which 
side of it he was walking. 

One, — two, — three, — four, — five, — six, 
— seven,— -eight, — ^nine, — ten. — ^Ten cooki^ 
shops ! and twice the number of barbers ! 
and all within three minutes' driving ! ooo 
would think that all the cooks in the world, 
on some great merry-meeting with the 
barbers, by joint consent, had said, — Come, 
let us all go live at Paris : the FVench love 
good eating; — ^they are all gourmands ;— 
we diall rank high ; if their god is their 
belly, — their cooks must be gentlemen : and, 
forasmuch as the periwig maketh the man^ 
and the periwig-maker maketh the periwig, 
-^■ergo, would the barbers say, we shall 
rank higher still, — we shall be above yon 
all, — we shall be *CapilouU at least,— 
pardi ! we shall all wear swords : 

— And so, one would s\i*ear (that is by 
candle-light, — but there is no depending 
upon it) they continue to do to this day. 



CHAP. XYin. 

The French are certainly misunderstood : 
— ^but whether the fiiult is theirs, in not 
sufiiciently explaining themselves ; or speak- 
ing with that exact limitation and precision 
which one would expect on a pomt of such 
importance, and which, moreover, is so 
likely to be contested by us ;— or whether 
the fault may not be altogether on our side, 
in not understanding their language al 
ways so critically as to know *' wliat they 
'' would be at,"-— I shall not decide ; but 'tit 
evident to me, when they affirm, ** That 
*^they who have seen Paris, have seen every 
** thing,''* they must mean to speak of thofe 
who have seen it by day-light 

As for candle-light, — ^I give it up; — 1 
have said before, there was no depending 
upon it;— and I repeat it again; — but not 
because the lights and shades are too sharp, 
the tints confounded,— or that there m 
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nciiher beaaty nor keepin^f, dtc ... for 
that's not truth;— but it is an uncertain 
light in this respect, that in all the five hun- 
dred grand hotels, which they number up 
to you in Pans;— and the five hundred 
good things, at a modest computation (for 
tis only allowing one good thing to a hotel) 
which by candle-light are best to be seen, 
feU, heard, and understood (which, by the 
bye, is a quotation from Lilly) — the devil a 
one of us, out of fifty, can get our heads 
&irly thrust in amongst them. 

This is no part of the French computa- 
tion ; 'tis simply this : — 

That by the last survey, taken in the 
year 1716, since which time there have 
been considerable augmentations, — Paris 
doth contain nine hundred streets, (viz,) 
In the quarter called the City, there are 

fifty-three streets ; 
In St James of the Shambles, fifty-five 

streets; 
In St Oportune, thirty-four streets ; 
In the quarter of the Louvre, twenty-five 

streets; 
In the Palace Royal, or St Honorius, forty- 
nine streets; 
In Mont Martjrr, forty-one streets ; 
In St Eustace, twenty-nine streets ; 
In the Halles, twenty-seven streets ; 
In St Dennis, fifty-five streets ; 
In St. Martin, fifty-four streets ; 
In St Paul, or the Mortellerie, twenty- 
seven streets ; 
The Greve, thirty-eight streets ; 
In St Avoy, or the Verrerie, nineteen 

streets; 
In the Marias, or the Temple, fifty-two 

streets; 
In St Anthony, sixty-eight streets ; . 
In the Place Maubert, eighty-one streets ; 
In St Bennet, sixty streets ; 
In St Andrew de Arcs, fifty-one streets ; 
In the quarter of the Luxembourg, sixty- 
two streets ; 
A nd m that of St Germain, fifty-five streets ; 
into any of which you may walk ; and that 
when you have seen them, with all that 
belongs to them, fidrly by day-light, — ^their 
gates, their bridges, their squares, their 
utatups --- and have crusaded it, more> 
ovei, through all their parish-churches, by 
no means omitting St Roche and Sulpice ; 
- and to crown all, have taken a walk to 



the four palaces, which you may see, cither 
with or without the statues and pictures, 
just as you choose. 

— Then you have seen — 

— ^but *tis what no one needeth to tell 

you, for you will read of it yourself, upon 

the portico of the Louvre, in these words :— 

* Earth no tueb Folks ! — no Folks e'er >ucJi a towa 
At Parif iti — ting Derry, derry.down. 

The French have a gay way of treating 
every thing that is Great; and that is all 
can be said upon it 



CHAP. XIX. 

In mentioning the word gay (as in the 
close of tlie last chapter) it puts one (t. e. 
an author) in mind of the word spleen ; — 
especially if he has any thing to say upon 
it Not that by any analysis, — or that 
from any table of interest or genealogy, 
there appears much more ground of alli- 
ance betwixt them, than betwixt light and 
darkness, or any two of the most unfriendly 
opposites in nature ;— only *tis an under- 
craft of authors to keep up a good under- 
standing amongst words, as politicians do 
amongst men, — not knowing how near 
tliey may be under a necessity of placing 
th'em to each other; — which point being 
now gainM, and that I may place mine ex- 
actly to my mind, I write it down here, 

8FLEEN. 

This, upon leaving Chantilly, I declared 
to be the best principle in the world to 
travel speedily upon ; but I gave it only as 
matter of opinion. I still continue in the 
same sentiments ;— only I had not then ex- 
perience enough of its working to add this, 
That though you do get on at a tearing 
rate, yet you get on but uneasily to your- 
self at the same time ; for which reason, I 
here quit it entirely ^ and for ever; and 
'tis heartily at any one*s service : — it has 
spoiled me the digestion of a good supper, 
and brought on a bilious diarrhoea, which 
has brought me back again to my first 
principle on which I set out;— and with 



* lf<m orbif gentam, son urbem tent tubet ttUam 
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which I shall now scamper it away to the 
banks of the Graronne. 

— No ; — ^I cannot stop a moment to give 
you the character of the people, — their 
genius, — their manners, — ^their customs, — 
their laws, — their religion, — their govern- 
ment, — tlieir manufactures, — their com- 
merce, — their finances, with all the re- 
sources and hidden springs which sustain 
them ; qualified as I may be, by spending 
three days and two nights amongst them, 
and during all that time making these 
things the entire subject of my inquiries 
and reflections. — 

Still, — still I must away, — ^the roads are 
paved, — ^the posts are short, — the days are 
long, — ^'tis no more than noon, — I shall be 
at Fontainbleau before the King. 

— Was he going there 1 Not that I know. 



— ^I might not dissatisfy the other which he 
keeps to himself. 

— My ink bums my finger to try ; anu 
when I have, — *twill have a worse conse- 
quence, — it will bum (I fear) my paper. 

— No; — I dare not. 

But if you wish to know how the Abbess 
of Andouillets and a novice of her convent 
got over the diflliculty, (only first wishing 
myself all imaginable success)— FU tell you 
without the least scmple. 



CHAP. XX. 

Now I hate to hear a person, especially 
if he be a traveller, complain that we do 
not get on so fast in France as we do in 
England ; whereas we get on much faster, 
consideratis considerandis ; thereby always 
meaning, that if you weigh their vehicles 
with the mountains of baggage which you 
lay both before and behind upon them, — 
and then consider their puny horses, with 
the very little they give them, — 'tis a won- 
der they get on at all. Their suffering is 
most unchristian; and 'tis evident there- 
upon to me, that a French post-horse would 
not know what in the world to do, was it 
not for the two words **♦**♦ and *♦**■ 
m which there is as much sustenance as if 
you gave them a peck of com. Now as 
these words cost nothing, I long, from my 
soul, to tell tlie reader what they are ; but 
here is the question, — they must be told 
him plainly, and with the most distinct ar- 
ticulation, or it will answer no end ; — and 
vet to do it in that plain way, — though 
(heir Reverences may laugh at it in the 
bed-chamber, — full well I wot, they will 
abuse it in the parlor; for which cause, I 
have been volving and revolving in my 
funcy some time, but to no purpose, by what 
clean device, or facette contrivance, I might 
80 modulate them, that whilst I satisfy that 
ear which the reader chooses to lend me, 



CHAP. XXI. 

The Abbess of Andouillets, which, if yoL 
look into the large set of provincial maps 
now publishing at Paris, you will find 
situated amongst the hills which divide 
Burgundy from Savoy, being in danger of 
an anchylosis, or stiff joint, (the sinovia of 
her knee becoming hard by long matins) 
and having tried every remedy: — First, 
prayers and thanksgivings; — then invoca- 
tions to all the saints in Heaven, promis- 
cuously ; — then particularly to every saint 
who had ever had a stiff* leg before her ; — 
then touching it with all tlie relios of the con- 
vent, principally with the thigh-bone of the 
man of Lystra, who had been impotent from 
his youth ; then wrapping it up in her veil 
when she went to bed; — then cross-wise 
her rosary ; — then bringing in to her aid the 
secular arm, and anointing it with oils arif'. 
hot fat of animals ; — ^then treating it with 
emollient and resolving fomentations; — 
then with poultices of marsh-mallows, mal- 
lows, bonus Henricus, white lilies, and fenu- 
greek ; — then taking the woods, I mean tlie 
smoke of 'em, holding her scapulary across 
her lap ; — then decoctions of wild chicory, 
water-cresses, chervil, sweet cecilv, and 
cochlearia ; and nothing all this while an- 
swering, was prevailed on at last to try the 
hot baths of Bourbon: — so having fi»st ob- 
tained leave of the visitor-general to take 
care of her existence, — she ordered all to 
be got ready for her journey. A novice of 
the convent, of about seventeen, who liad 
been troubled with a whitloe in her middle 
finger, by sticking it constantly into the 
Abbess's cast poultices, &c. — ^had gained 
such an interest, that overlooking a sciatica^ 
old nun, who might have be^^ %KX>»^Nsn 
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ever by the hot baths of Bourbon, Marga- 
rita, the liti \e novice, was elected as the 
companion of the journey. 

An old calash, belonging to the Abbess, 
lined with green frieze, was ordered to be 
drawn out into the sun. The gardener of 
the convent, being chosen muleteer, led out 
the two old mules, to clip the hair from the 
rump-ends of their tails; whilst a couple of 
lay-sisters were busied, the one in darning 
the lining, and the other in sewing on the 
shreds of yellow binding, which the teeth 
of time had unravelled ; — the under-gar- 
dener dressed the muleteer's hat in hot 
wine-lees ; — and a taylor sat musically at 
it, in a shed over-against the convent, in 
assorting four dozen of bells for the harness, 
whittling to each bell as he tied it on with 
a thong. 

— ^The carpenter and the smith of An- 
douillets held a council of wheels ; and by 
seven, the morning after, all look'd spruce, 
and was ready at the gate of the convent 
lor the hot baths of Bourbon. — Two rows 
of the unfortunate stood ready there an 
hour before. 

The Abbess of Andouillets, supported by 
Margarita the novice, advanced slowly to 
the calash, both clad in white, with their 
black rosaries hanging at their breasts. 

— ^There was a simple solemnity in the 
contrast ; they entered the calash ; the nuns 
in the same uniform, sweet emblem of inno- 
cence, each occupied a window, and as the 
Abbess and Margarita look*d up,— each (the 
sciatical poor nun excepted)— each streamed 
out the end of her veil in the air, — then 
kiss*d the lily hand which let it go. The 
good Abbess and Margarita laid their hands 
saint-wise upon their breasts, — ^look*d up to 
Heaven, — ^then to them, — and looked ** GJod 
" bless you, dear sisters." 

I declare I am interested in this story, 
and wish I had been there. 

The gardener, whom I shall now call the 
muleteer, was a little, hearty, broad-set, 
good-natured, chattering, toping kind of a 
fellow, who troubled his head ver}* little 
with the hows and tokens of life ; so had 
mortgaged a month of his conventicle wages 
m a borrachio, or leathern cask of wine, 
wluch he had disposed behind the calash, 
with a large russet-colored riding-coat over 
\i fr. gufinl it lh>m the sun; and as the 



weather was hot, and he not a niggard ol 
his labors, walking ten times more than he 
rode, — ^he found more occasions than those 
of nature, to fall back to the rear of his 
carriage ; till by frequent coming and going 
it had so happened, that all his wine had 
leak*d out at the legal vent of the borrachio, 
before one half of the journey was finish'd. 

Man is a creature bom to habitudes. The 
day had been sultry, — ^the evening was de- 
licious, — the wine was generous, — the Bur- 
gundian hill on which it grew was steep, 
— a little tempting bush, over the door of a 
cool cottage, at the foot of it, hung vibrat- 
ing in fiill harmony with the passions,— a 
gentle air rustled distinctly through the 
leaves, — **Come,^-comc, — thirsty muleteer, 
—come in." 

— ^The muleteer was a son of Adam : I 
need not say one word more. He gave the 
mules, each of *em, a sound lash, and look- 
ing in the Abbess's and Margarita's faces 
(as he did it) — as much as to say, •* here I 
" am," — he gave a second good crack,- 
much as to say to his mules, "get on ;"- 
slinking behind, he enter'd the little inn at 
the foot of the hill. 

The muleteer, as I told you, was a little 
joyous, chirping fellow, who thought not of 
to-morrow, nor of what had gone before, or 
what was to follow it, provided he got but 
his scantling of Burgundy, and a little chit- 
chat along with it; so entering into a long 
conversation, as how he was chief gardener 
to the convent of Andouillets, &c. &c. and 
out of friendship for the Abbess and Made- 
moiselle Margarita, who was only in her 
noviciate, he had come along with them 
from the confines of Savoy, &c &c. — and 
as how she had got a white swelling by her 
devotions ; and what a nation of herbs he 
had procured to mollify her humors, &c. &c. 
— and that if the waters of Bourbon did not 
mend that leg, — she might as well be lame 
of both, &c. &c. &c. — He so contrived his 
story, as absolutely to forget the heroine of 
it,— Hind with her the little novice ; and what 
was a more ticklish point to be forgot than 
both, — the two mules ; who being creatures 
that take advantage of the world, inasmuch 
as their parents took it of them, — and they 
not being in a condition to return the obli- 
gation doumwatds (as men, and women, 
and beasts are)— they do it side-ways, and 
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longr-ways, and back-ways, — and up hill, 
and down hill, and which way they can. — 
PhiloBophers, with all their ethics, have 
never considered this rightly :^— how should 
the poor muleteer, then, in his cups, con- 
sider it at all ? He did not in the least ; — 
*tis time we do. Let us leave him then in 
the vortex of his element, the happiest and 
most thoughtless of mortal men, — and for 
a moment let us look after the mules, the 
Abbess, and Margarita. 

By virtue of the muleteer^s two last 
strokes, the mules had gone quietly on, fol- 
lowing their own consciences up the hill, 
till they had conquerM about one half of it; 
when the elder of them, a shrewd crafty 
old devil, at the turn of an angle, giving a 
side-glance and no muleteer behind them, — 

By my fig ! said she, swearing, Fll go no 
fbrther. — And if I do, replied the other, 
they shall make a drum of my hide. 

— And BO, with one consent, they 8topp*d 
thus;— 



this wicked stiff joint? why did I leave tbt 
convent of Andouilletsi and why didst thou 
not suffer thy servant to go unpolluted to 
her tomb? — 

O my finger ! my finger ! cried the nov 
ice, catching fire at the word servanti-' 
why was I not content to put it here, or 
there? anywhere, rather than be in this 
strait? 

— Strait ! said the Abbess. 

— Strait ! said the novice ; for terror had 
struck their understandings, — the one knew 
not what she said, -r- the other what she 
answerM. 

— O my virginity! virginity! cried the 
Abbess. 

— inity ! — ^inity! said the novice, sobbing. 



CHAP. xxn. 

•— Gbt on with you, said the Abbess. 

— Wh ysh, — ysh, — ysh, — cried 

Margarita. 

— Sh - - - a, — shu - u, — shu - u, — sh - - aw, 
— fihawM the Abbess. 

— Whu — V — w, — whew — w — w, — 
whuvM Margarita, pursing up her sweet 
lips betwixt a hoot and a whistle. 

Thump, — thump, — thump, — obstrepe- 
rated the Abbess of Andouillets, with the 
end of her gold-headed cane agiinst the 
bottom of the calash. 

-The old mule let a f— 



CHAP. xxm. 

Wb are ruin*d and undone, my diild, said 
the Abbess to Margarita; — we shall be 
here all night: — ^we shall be plunder'd, — 
we shall be ravishM ! 

We shall be ravished, said Margarita, as 
sure as a gun. 

— Sancta Maria! cried the Abbess (for- 
getting the O.O— why was I govem*d by] 



CHAP. XXIV. 

Mt dear mother, quoth the novice, com 
ing a little to herself^ — ^there are two cer- 
tain words, which I have been told will 
force any horse, or ass, or mule, to go up a 
hill whether he will or not: be he ever so 
obstinate or ill-will'd, the moment he hears 
them uttered, he obeya — ^They are words 
magic! cried the Abbess, in the utmost 
horror. — No, replied Margarita, calmly, 
but they are words 8inf\il — ^What are they? 
quoth the Abbess, interrupting her. — They 
are sinful in the first degree, answered 
Margarita; — ^they are mortal; — and if we 
are ravishM and die unabeolvM of them, we 
shall both — ^But you may pronounce them 
to me, quoth the Abbess of Andouillets.— 
They cannot, my dear mother, said the 
novice, be pronounced at all; they will 
make all the blood in one*s body fly up intc 
one*s face. — ^But you may whisper them in 
my ear, quoth the Abbess. 

Heaven! hadst thou no guardian angel 
to delegate to the inn at the bottom of the 
hill ! Was there no generous and friendly 
spirit unemployed? — ^no agent in nature, 
by some monitory shivering creeping along 
the artery which led to his heart, to rouse 
the muleteer from his banquet? — ^no sweet 
minstrelsy to bring back the fair idea of the 
Abbess and Margarita^ with their black 
rosaries? 

Rouse! rouse! — but *tis too late;— 4h» 
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horrid words a e pronounced this moment, 
—tod how to tell thr.m, — Ye, who can speak 
of every thing existing with unpolluted 
lips, — ^instruct me, — guide me ! 



CHAP. XXV. 

All sins whatever, quoth the Ahhess, 
taming casuist in the distress they were 
under, arc held hy the confessor of our con- 
vent to be either mortal or venial : there 
is no further division. — Now, a venial sin 
being the slightest and least of all sins, — 
being halved, — ^by taking either only the 
half of it, and leaving the rest,^r, by tak- 
ing it all, and amicably halving it betwixt 
yourself and another person, — in course 
becomes diluted into no sin at all. 

Now I see no sin in saying 6oti, 6oti, bou, 
60U, 6011, a hundred times together ; nor is 
there any turpitude in pronouncing the 
syllable ger, ger, ger, ger^ ger, were it 
from our matins to our vespers. — There- 
fore, my dear daughter, continued the Ab- 
bess of Andouillets, — I will say bou, and 
thou shalt say ger; and then alternately, as 
there is no more sin in fou than in bou ; — 
thou shalt Ba.y fovi, — and I wilK come in 
(like fa, sol, la, re, mi, ut, at our complines) 
with ter: — and accordingly *ne Abbess, 
giving the pitch-note, set off thus : 
Abbess, > Bou--bou--bou-- 
Margarita, S — ^ger, - - ger, - - ger. 
Margarita, > Fou - - fou - - fou - - 
Abbess, > — ^ter, - - ter, - - ter. 

The two mules acknowledged the notes 
by a mutual lash of their tails; but it went 
no further. — ^'Twill answer by and by, said 
the novice. — 

Abbess, ) Bou- bou- bou- bou- bou- bou- 
Margarita, S —ger, ger, ger, ger, ger, ger. 

Quicker still, cried Margarita. 

Fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, 
lou. 

Quicker still, cried Margarita. 

Bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, 
bou. 

Quicker still. — God preserve me, said 
toe Abbess. — Theyjjo not understand us, 
cried Margarita, w^ the Devil does, said 
f he Abbess of Andouillets. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

What a tract of country have I run !— 
how many degrees nearer to the warm sun 
am I advanced, and how many fair and 
goodly cities have I seen, during the time 
you have been reading and reflecting. 
Madam, upon this story ! — There's Fontain- 
bleau, and Sens, and Joigny, and Auxerre, 
and Dijon the capital of Burgundy, and 
Challon, and MAcon the capital of the Ma- 
conese, and a score more upon the road to 
Lyons ; — and now I have run them over,— 
I might as well talk to you of so many 
market-towns in tlie moon, as tell you one 
word about them : it will be this chapter at 
the least, if not both this and the next en- 
tirely lost, do what I will. — 

Why, 'tis a strange story ! Tristram. 

— Alas! Madam, 
had it been upon some melancholy lecture 
of the cross, — the peace of meekness, or 
the contentment of resignation, — I had not 
been incommoded; or had I thought of 
writing it upon the purer abetractions of 
the soul, and that the food of wisdom, and 
holiness, and contemplation, upon which 
the spirit of man (when separated from the 
body) is to subsist for ever, — you would 
have come with a better appetite from it 

I v/ish I never had wrote it: but as I 
never blot any thing out, — ^let us use some 
honest means to get it out of our heads 
directly. 

Pray reach me my fool's cap: — I fear you 
sit upon it. Madam ; — ^'tis under the cushion : 
—ril put it on.— 

Bless me! you have had it upon your 
head this half hour. — ^There then let it 
stav, with a 

Fa-ra diddle di 
and a fa^ri diddle d 
and a high-dum,-^ye-dum 
fiddle - - - dum - c. 
And now, madam, we may venture, I hope, 
a little to go on. 



CHAP. XXVIL 

All you need say of Fontalnbleau (in 
case you are ask'd,) is, that it stands about 
forty miles (south Motnething) from Paris, 
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m the middle of a large forest: — ^that there 
is something great in it: — ^that the King 
goes there once every two or three years, 
with his whole court, for the pleasure of 
the chase ; and that, during that carnival of 
sporting, an English gentleman of fashion 
(you need not forget yourself) may he ao- 
eommodated with a nag or two, to partake 
of the sport, taking care only not to 6ut- 
gallop the King — 

Though there are two reasons why you 
need not talk loud of this to every one. 

First, Because 'twill make the said nags 
the harder to be got; and, 

Secondly, 'Tis not a word of it true. — 
Allons! 

As for Sens, you may dispatch it in a 
word ; — " 'Tis an archiepiscopal see.** 

For Joigny, — the less, I think, one sajrs 
of it, the better. 

But for Auxerre, I could go on for ever: 
for in my grand tour through Europe, in 
which, after all, my father (not caring to 
trust me with any one) attended me him- 
self, with my uncle Toby, and Trim, and 
Obadiah, and indeed most of the family, 
except my mother, who being taken up 
with a project of knitting my father a pair 
of large worsted breeches— (the thing is 
common sense) — and she not caring to be 
put out of her way, she staid at home, at 
Shandy-hall, to keep things right during 
Ihe expedition ; in which, I say, my father 
stopping us two days at Auxerre, and his 
researches being ever of such a nature, 
that they would have found fruit even in a 
4esert, — ^he has left me enough to say upon 
Auxerre. In short, wherever my father 
went; — ^but 'twas more remarkably so in 
this journey through France and Italy, than 
in any other stages of his life ; — his road 
teemed to lie so much on one side of that, 
therein all other travellers have gone be- 
fore him, — he saw Kings, and courts, and 
silks of all colors, in such strange lights ; 
— and his remarks, and reasonings upon 
the characters, the manners, and customs 
of the countries we pass'd over, were so 
opposite to those of all other mortal men, 
particularly those of my uncle Toby and 
Trim— (to say nothing of myself ;) — and to 
crown all, — the occurrences and scrapes 
which we were perpetually meeting and 
getting into^ in consequence of his systems 



and opiniatry, — they were of so odd, to 
mix'd and tragi^comical a contexture, — that 
the whole put together, it appears of so dif- 
ferent a shade and tint from any tour io 
Europe, which was ever executed, — that 1 
will venture to pronounce, — ^the fault must 
be mine, and mine only, — il it be not read 
by all travellers and travel-readers, till trav- 
elling is no more,— or, which comes to the 
same point, — ^till the world, finally, takes it 
into its head to stand still 

But this rich bale is not to be opened 
now, except a small thread or two of it, 
merely to unravel the mystery of my father*8 
stay at Auxerre. 

As I have mentioned it, — 'tis too slight 
to be kept suspended ; and when 'tis wove 
in, there is an end of it — 

We'll go, brother Toby, said my father, 
whilst dinner is coddling, — to the abbey of 
Saint Germain, if it be only to see these 
bodies, of which Monsieur Sequier has 
given such a recommendation. — I'll go see 
any body, quoth my uncle Toby; for be 
was all compliance through every step of 
the journey. — Defend me ! said my father 
— they are all mummies. — ^Then one need 
not shave, quoth my uncle Toby. — Shave ! 
no,— cried my father, — ^'twill be more like 
relations to go with our beards on. — So out 
we sallied, the Corporal lending his master 
his arm, and bringing up the rear, to the 
abbey of SL Crermain. — 

Every thing is very fine, and very rich, 
and very superb, and very magnificent, said 
my father, addressing himself to the sacris- 
tan, who was a younger brother of the order 
of Benedictines ; — ^but our curiosity has led 
us to see the bodies, of which Monsieur 
Sequier has given the world so exact a 
description. — The sacristan made a bow, 
and lighting a torch first, which he had al- 
ways in the vestry ready for the purpose, 
he led us into the tomb of St Heribald. — 
This, said the sacristan, laying his hand 
upon the tomb, was a renown'd prince of 
the house of Bavaria, who, under the soo- 
cessive reigns of Charlemagne, Louis le 
Debonnair, and Charles the Bald, core a 
great sway in the government, and had a 
principal hand in bringing every thing into 
order and discipline.— 

Then he has been as great, said my un- 
de, in the field as in the cahinei— I ^ani 
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My he has been a gallant soldier. — ^He was 
a mon^c,— said the sacristan. — 

My ancle T.^by and Trim sought com- 
lbrt-4n each other's faces, — but found it not 
—My father clappM both his hands upon 
his cod-piece, which was a way he had 
when any thing hugely tickled him: for 
though he hated a monk, and the very smell 
of a monk, worse than all the Devils in 
liell« — ^yet, the shot hitting my uncle Toby 
and Trim so much harder than him, 'twas 
a relative triumph, and put him into the 
gayest humor in the world. — 

And pray what do you call this gentle- 
man 1 quoth my father, rather sportingly. — 
This tomb, said the young Benedictine, 
looking downwards, contains the bones of 
St Maxima, who came from Ravenna on 
imrpose to touch the body 

Of St Maximus, said my father, popping 
in with his saint before him, — they were 
two of the greatest saints in the whole 
martyrology, added my father. — Excuse me, 
aaid the sacristan, — 'twas to touch the 
bones of St Germain, the builder of the 
abbey. — ^And what did she get by iti said 
my uncle Toby. — What does any woman 
get by it ? said my father. — Mariyrdom^ re- 
plied the young Benedictine, making a bow 
down to the ground, and uttering the word 
with so humble but decisive a cadence, it 
disarmed my &ther for a moment — 'Tis 
supposed, continued the Benedictine, that 
St Maxima has lain in this tomt> four hun- 
dred years, and two hundred before her 
canonization. — ^'Tis but a slow rise, brother 
Toby, quoth my father, in this self-same 
army of martyra — A desperate slow one, 
an' please your Honor, said Trim, unless 
cme could purchase. — ^I should rather sell 
out entirely,' quoth my uncle Toby. — I am 
pretty much of your opinion, brother Toby, 
said my fktber. — 

Poor St Maxima ! said my uncle Toby, 
V>w to himselC as we tum'd from the tomb. 
—She was one of the &irest and most beau- 
tiful ladies either of Italy or France, con- 
tinuixl the sacristan. — ^But who the deuce 
has got lain down here, beside herl quoth 
uiy fkther, pointing with his cane to a large 
tomb as we walked on. — ^It is Saint Optat, 
Hir, answered the sacristan. — And properly 
IS Ssmt Optat placed ! said my father; and 
woic IS Saint Optat's story 1 continued he. 



— Saint Optat, replieo the sacristan, was s 
bishop. — 

— I thought BO, by Heaven! cried my 
father, interrupting him; — Saint Optat! — 
how should Saint Optat fail ? — So snatching 
out his pocketrbook, and the young Bene- 
dictine holding him the torch as he wrote, 
he set it down as a new prop to his system 
of Christian names: and I will be bold to 
say, 60 disinterested was he in the search 
of truth, that, had he found a treasure in 
Saint Optat's tomb, it would not have made 
him half so rich ; 'twas as successful a short 
visit as ever was paid to the dead ; and so 
highly was his fancy pleased with all that 
had passed in it, that he determined at once 
to stay another day in Auxerre. 

— I'll see the rest of these good gentry 
to-morrow, said my father, as we crossed 
over the square. — And while you are pay- 
ing that visit, brother Shandy, quoth my 
uncle Toby, the Ck)rporal and I will mount 
the ramparts. 



CHAP, xxvm 

— ^Now this is the most puzzled skein of 
all ; — ^for m this last chapter, as fiir as it has 
help'd me through Auxerre, I have been 
getting forwards in two different journeys 
together, and with the same dash of the 
pen ; — for I have got entirely out of Auxerre 
in this journey which I am writing now, 
and I am got half-way out of Auxerre in 
that which I shall write hereafter. — There 
but a certain degree of perfection in 
ever> thing ; and, by pushing at something 
beyond that, I have brought myself into 
such a situation, as no traveller ever stood 
before me ; for I am this moment walking 
across the market-place of Auxerre, with 
my fkther and my uncle Toby, in our way 
back to dinner; — and I am this moment 
also entering Lyons, with my post-chaise 
broke into a thousand pieces : — and I am, 
moreover, this moment in a handsoine pa- 
vilion, built by Pringello,* upon the banks 
of the Garonne, which Mons. Sligniac has 



• The (kmous Don Prinfello, the eelebreted BpaoiBh 
•rehiteet, of whom my cousin Anthony hni rond* 
■uch honorable mention, in a icholium to the Tale 
U» hii name.— Vid. p. 1», emiJ edit. 
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lont me, and where I now tit rhapsodizing 
all these affiiirs. 

— Let me collect myself and pursue my 
journey. 



CHAP. XXDL 

1 AM glad of it, said I, settling the ac- 
count with myself as I walked into Lyons, — 
my chaise heing all laid higgledy-piggledy 
with my baggage in a cart, which was 
moving slowly before me. — ^I am heartily 
glad, said I, that *tis all broke to pieces ; for 
now I can go directly by water to Avignon, 
which will carry me on a hundred and 
twenty miles of my journey, and not cost 
me seven livres; — and from thence, con- 
tinued I, bringing forwards the accounts, I 
can hire a couple of mules,^-or asses, if I 
like (for nobody knows me) and cross the 
plains of Languedoc for almost nothing: 
—I shall gain four hundred livres by the 
misfortune clear into my purse ; and pleas- 
ure ! worth, — worth double the money, by 
it With what velocity, continued I, clapping 
my two hands together, shall I fly down the 
rapid Rhone, with the Vivares on my right 
hand, and Dauphiny on my left, scarce 
seeing the ancient cities of Vienne, Valence, 
and Vivieres ! What a flame will it rekindle 
in the lamp, to snatch a blushing grape 
from the Hermitage and Cot6 Roti, as I 
shoot by the foot of them ! and what a fVesh 
spring in the blood ! to behold upon the 
banks, advancing and retiring, the casties 
of romance, whence courteous knights have 
whilom rescued the distressed; — and see, 
vertiginous, the rocks, the mountains, the 
cataracts, and all the hurry which Nature 
is in with all her great works about her ! 

As I went* on thus, methought my chaise, 
the wreck of which look'd stately enough 
at the first, insensibly grew less uid less in 
its size ; the freshness of the painting was 
no more,— ^e gilding lost its lustre,— and 
the whole aflair appeared so poor in my 
eyes! — so sorry!— so contemptible !— and, 
xk a word, so much worse than the Abbess 
of AndouiIlet*s itself, — that I was just open- 
ing my mouth to give it to the Devil, — 
when a pert, vamping chaise-undertaker, 
rtepping nimbly acroas the street, demand- j 
8C 



ed if Monsieur would have his chaise re- 
fitted. — No, no, said I, shaking my head 
sideways. — ^Would Monsieur choose to sel 
iti rejoined the undertaker. — With all my 
soul, said I ; — the iron-work is worth forty 
livres, — and the glasses woith forty more, 
— and the leather you may take to live on. 

— What a mine of wealth, quotli I, as 
he counted me the money, has this post- 
chaise brought me in ! And this is my usual 
method of book-keeping, at least with thf 
disasters of lifo, — ^making a penny of every ' 
one of 'em as they happen to me. 

— Do, my dear Jenny, tell the world for 
me how I behaved under one, the most op- 
pressive of its kind, which could befidl me 
as a man, proud as he ought to be of hk 
manhood. 

Tis enough, saidst thou, coming close 
up to me, as I stood with my garters in my 
hand, reflecting upon what had not passed, 
— ^T'la enough, Tristram, and I am satis- 
fied, saidst thou, whispering these words in 
myear, ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

—any other man would have sunk down to 
the centre. 

— Every thing is good for something, 
quoth L 

— ril go into Wales for six weeks, and 
drink goat's whey, — and I'll gain seven 
years longer life for the accident FVir 
which reason I think myself inexcusable 
for blaming Fortune so often as I have done, 
for pelting me all my life long, like an un 
gracious duchess, as I call'd her, with so 
many small evils. Surely, if I have any 
cause to be angry with her, 'tis that she 
has not sent me great ones: — a score of 
good cursed, bouncing losses, would have 
been as good as a pension to me. 

—One of a hundred a year, or so, is all 
I wish : — ^I would not be at the plague of 
paying land-tax for a larger 



CHAP. XXX. 

To thoM who call vexations, vemtftons, 
as knowing what they are, there could not 
be a greater, than to be the best part of a 
day at Lyons, the most opulent and ikmN 
ishing city in France, enriched with *Ka 
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most fragments of antiquity, — and not be 
able to see it To be withheld upon any 
account, must be a vexation; but to be 
withheld by a vexation, — must certainly be 
what philosophy justly calls 

YKXATIOIC 

upon 
VEXATION. 

I had got my two dishes of milk-coffee 
(which, by the bye, is excellently good for 
a consumption ; but you must boil the milk 
and cofiee together, — otherwise His only 
cofiee and milk) — and as it was no more 
than eight in the morning, and the boat did 
not go off till noon, I had time to see enough 
of Lyons to tire the patience of all the 
friends I had in the world with it I will 
take a walk to the pathedral, said I, looking 
at my list, and see the wonderful mechan- 
ism of this great clock of Lippius of Basil, 
in the first place. 

Now, of all things in the world, I under- 
stand the least of mechanism; — I have 
neither genius, or taste, or fancy, — and have 
a brain so entirely unapt for every thing of 
that kind, that I solemnly declare I was 
never yet able to comprehend the principles 
of motion of a squirrel-cage, or a common 
knife-grinder*s wheel, — though I have many 
an hour of my life looked up with great de- 
votion at the. one, — and stood by with as 
much patience as any christian ever could 
do at the other. 

FU go see the surprising movements of 
this great clock, said I, the very first thing 
1 do: and then I will pay a visit to the 
great library of the Jesuits, and procure, if 
possible, a sight of the thirty volumes of 
the general history of China, wrote (not in 
the Tartarian, but) in the Chinese language, 
and in the Chinese character toa 

Now, I almost know as little of the Chi- 
nese language, as I do of the mechanism 
of Lippius*s clock-work: so, why these 
should have jostled themselves into the two 
first articles of my list, — I leave to the cu- 
rious as a problem of Nature. I own, it 
looks like one of her ladyship's obliquities; 
and they who court her, are interested in 
Ending out her humor as much as L 

When these curiosities are seen, quoth I, 
naif addressing myself to my valet de 
place; who stood behind me, — ^*twill be no 
bun if we go to the church of St IreniDiui, 



and see the pillar to which Christ was tied , 
— and, after that, tlie house where Pontius 
Pilate lived. — Twas at the next town, said 
the valet de place, at Vienne. — I am. glad 
of it, said I, rising briskly from my chair, 
and walking across the room With strides 
twice as long as my usual pace ; — ^ for so 
" much the sooner shall I be at the Tomb 
''of the Two Lover$:' 

What was the cause of this movement, 
and why I took such long strides in uttering 
this, — I might leave to the curious too; 
but, as no principle of clock-work is con- 
cerned in it, — 'twill be as well for the 
reader if I explain it myself. 



CHAP. XXXI. 

O ! THERE is a sweet era in the life of 
man, when (the brain being tender and 
fibrillous, and more like pap than any thing 
else)— a story read of two fond lovers, 
separated from each other by cruel parents, 
and by still more cruel destiny-^ 

Amandus — He, 

Amanda — She, — 
each ignorant of the other's course ; 

He — east. 

She — west : 
Amandus taken captive by the Turks, and 
carried to the Emperor of Morocco's court, 
where the Princess of Morocco, falling in 
love with him, keeps him twenty years in 
;vison for the love of his Amanda. 

She (Amanda) all the time wandering 
barefoot, and with diBhevell'd hair, o*er 
rocks and a^ountains, inquiring for Aman- 
dus! — ^Amandus! Amandus ! — making every 
hill and valley to echo back his name — 

Amandus ! Amandus ! 
at every town and city, sitting down forlorn 
at the gate: — Has Amandus! — has my 
Amandus enter'd ? — till, — agoing round, and 
round, and round the world,— chance unex- 
pectedly bringing them at the same moment 
of the night, though by different ways, to 
the gate of Lyons, their native city, and 
each in well-known accents calling out 
aloud, 
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Ihey fly into each other's amui, and both 
drop down dead for joy. 

There is a soft era in every gentle mor- 
taPs life, where such a story affords more 
pabulum to the brain than all the Frusts, 
and Crusts, and Rusts of antiquity, which 
travellers can cook up for it 

— "Twas all that stuck on the right side 
of the cullender in my own, of what Spon 
and others, in their accounts of Lyons, had 
ttrained into it ; and. finding, moreover, in 
some Itinerary, but in what, God knows, — 
that, sacred to the fidelity of Amandus and 
Amanda, a tomb was built without the 
gates, where, to this hour, lovers called 
upon them to attest their truths, — I never 
could get into a scrape of that kind in my 
life, but this tomb of the lovers would, 
somehow or other, come in at the dose; 
nay, such a kind of empire had it estab- 
lisbM over me, that I could seldom think or 
speak of Lyons; — and sometimes, not so 
much as see even a Lyons-waistcoat, but 
this remnant of antiquity would present it- 
self to my fancy ; and I have often said in 
my wild way of running on, — ^though I fear 
with some irreverence, — **I thought this 
shrine (neglected as it was) as valuable as 
that of Mecca, and so little short, except in 
wealth, of the Santa Casa itself; that, 
some time or other, I would go a pilgrimage 
(though I had no other business at Lyons) 
on purpose to pay it a visit** 

In my list, therefore, of Videnda at Ly- 
ons, this, though latttt — was not, you see, 
least ; so taking a dozen or two of longer 
strides than usual across my room, just 
while it passed my brain, I walked down 
calralF into the Basse Cowr^ in order to 
sally forth ; and, having called for my bill, 
— as it was uncertain whether I should re- 
turn to my inn, I had paid it,— and, more- 
over, given the maid ten sous, and was just 
receiving the dernier oomplimoits of Mon- 
sieur Le Blanc, for a pleasant voyage down 
the Rh6ne, — when I was stopped at the 
gate 
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*TwAA by a poor ass, who had just turned 
m with a couple of large panniers upon his 
back, to collect eleemosynaxj turnip-tops 



and cabbage-leaves ; and stood dubioa i^ with 
his two fore-feet on the inside of the thiosh- 
old, and with his two hinder-feet towards 
the street, as not knowing very well whethe" 
he was to go in or na 

Now, 'tis an animal (be in what hun^ ^ 
may) I cannot bear to strike : — there is a 
patient endurance of sufferings, wrote so 
unaffectedly in his looks and carriage, 
which pleads so mightily for him, that it 
always disarms me; and to that degreey 
that I do not like to speak unkindly to him : ^ 
on the contrary, meet him where I wiD, 
whether in town or country, — in cart, or 
under panniers, — whether in liberty or 
bondage, — I have ever something civil to 
say to him on my part ; and as one word 
begets another (if he has as little to do as I) 
— I generally fall into conversation with 
him ; and surely never is my imagination 
so busy as in framing his responses from 
the etchings of his countenance, and where 
those carry me not deep enough, — in flying 
from my own heart into his, and seeufig 
what is natural for an ass to think, — as welJ 
as a man, upon the occasion. In truth, it 
is the only creature of all the classes of 
beings below me, with whom I can do this; 
— for parrots, jackdaws, &c I never ex- 
change a word with them, — nor with apes, 
dux for pretty near the same reason ; they 
act by rote, as the others speak by it, and 
equally make me silent: nay, my dog and 
my cat, though I value them both — (and, 
for my dog, he would speak if be could)— 
yet, somehow or other, they neither of them 
possess the talents for conversation ; — I can 
make nothing of a discourse with them be- 
yond the proposition^ the rep/y, and rejoin^ 
dert which terminated my fkther*s and my 
mother's conversation in his beds of justice ; 
— and those utter'd, — there's an end of the 
dialogue. 

— ^But with an ass, I can commune for 
ever. 

— Come, Honesty ! said I,- seeing it vnm 
impracticable to pass betwixt him and the 
gate,— art thou for coming in or going oat^ 

— ^The ass twisted his head round, to k)ok 
up the street 

— ^Well, replied I, well wait a minute for 
thy driver. 

— ^He tumec^ his head thoagfatfVil aboui* 
and h)oked wistflillv the ooDosite «a« 
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I understand thee perfectly, answered I: 
<-4f thou takest a wrong step in this affair, 
he will cudgel thee to death. — ^Well, a 
minute is but a minute, and, if it saves a 
iellow-creature a drubbing, it shall not be 
■Ft down as ill spent 

He was eating the stem of an artichoke 
■fl this discourse went on, and, in the little 
peevish contentions of nature betwixt hun- 
ger and unsavoriness, had dropt it out of 
his mouth half a dozen times, and pickM it 
up again. — God help thee. Jack ! said I, thou 
hast a bitter breakfast on't,— «nd many a 
bitter day*s labor, — and many a bitter blow, 
i fear, for its wages! — *tis all — all bitter- 
ness to thee, whatever life is to others ! — 
And now, thy mouth, if one knew the truth 
of it, is as bitter, I dare say, as soot— (for he 
had cast aside the stem) and thou hast not a 
friend, perhaps, in all this world, that will 
give thee a macaroon. — In saying this, I 
pull*d out a paper of *em, which I had just 
purchased, and gave him one, — and, at tliis 
moment that I am telling it, my heart smites 
me, that there was more of pleasantry in 
the conceit of seeing how an aas would eat 
a macaroon,-^than of benevolence in giving 
him one, which presided in the act 

When the aas had eaten his macaroon, I 
pressM him to come in ; — the poor beast 
was heavy loaded, — his legs seemed to 
tremble under him, — he hung rather back- 
wards ; and, as I puUM at his halter, it broke 
short in my hand. — He look*d up pensive 
in my face — *' Don't thrash me with it ; — 
but, if you will, you may." — ^ If I do,** said 
I, " ru be d — d." 

The word was but one half of it pro- 
nounced, like the Abbess of Andouillets* — 
(so there was no sin in it}-— when a person 
cxmiing in, let fidl a thundering bastinado 
upon the poor devil's crupper, which put an 
end to the ceremony. 

OutvponU! 
eried I ; — but the interjection was equivo- 
cal, and, I think, wrong placed too^ — ^fbr the 
And of an osier which had started out from 
the contexture of the ass*s pannier, had 
oaught hold of my breeches-pocket as he 
**uili*d by me, and rent it in the most disa*- 
•rous direction you can imagine ;— so that 
.he 

Out upon it I in my opinion, should have 



come in here ; — ^bat this I leave to be set* 
Ued by 

THX 

KSVIBWBM 

OP 

MT BKKBCHn, 

which I have brought over along with mo 
for that purpose. 
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Whkn all was set to rights, I came down 
stairs again into the Basse Cour with my 
valet de place, in order to sally out towards 
the tomb of the two lovers, &c — and was a 
second time stopp'd at the gate; — not by 
the ass, — but by the person who struck him ; 
and who, by that time, had taken possession 
(as is not uncoounon afler a defeaeit) of the 
very spot of ground where the ass stood. 

It was a commissary sent to me from the 
post-office, with a rescript in his hand, §ot 
the pajrment of some six livres odd sous. 

Upon what account? said L — ^ia upon 
the part of the King, replied the commis- 
sary, heaving up both his shoulders. 

— My good friend, quoth I, — as sure as i 
am I,— and you are you, — 

— And who are you 1 said he, 

— ^Don*t puzxle me, said L 
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— But it is an indubitable verity, contm> 
ued I, addressing myself to the conunissaryt 
changing only the form of my asseveration, 
— that I owe the King of fVanoe nothing 
but my good-will ; for he is a very honest 
man, and I wish him all health and pastime 
in the world. 

Pardofmez moi^ — replied the commissa> 
ry ; you are indebted to him six livres four 
sous for the next post fiom hence to St Pons, 
in your route to Avignon ; — ^which being a 
post royal, you pay double for the horses 
and postilion — otherwise, *twould have 
amounted to no more than three livres two 
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-But I doD*t go by land, said L 
-You may, if you please, replied tlie 
commissary. 

— Your most obedient servantr— said I, 
making him a low bow. 

The commissary, with all the sincerity 
of grave good hreeding« — made me one as 
low again, — I never was more disconcerted 
with a bow in my life. 

— The Devil take the serious character 
of tliese people ! quoth I— (aside) — they 
understand no more of trony than this— 

The comparison was standing dose by 
with his panniers, — but something sealed 
up my lips; — I could not pronounce the 
name. 

— Sir, said I, collecting mysel£ — ^it is not 
my intention to take post 

— But you may, — said he, persisting in 
his first reply ; — ^you may take post, if you 
choose. 

— ^And I may take salt to my pickled 
berring, said I, if I choose. 

—But I do 9ot choose. 

— But you must pay for it, whether you 
do or na 

—Ay ! for the salt, said I (I know). 

— And for the post too^ added he. — ^De- 
fend me ! cried L 

— I travel by water ; — ^I am going down 
the Rhone this very afternoon ; — ^my bag- 
gage is in the boat,— and I have actually 
paid nine livres for my passage. 

(Test tout egalf — 'tis all one, said be. 

— Bon Dieu ! what, pay for the way I 
go ! and for the way I do not go ! 

(T€9t tMtt egal, replied the commissary. 

—The Devil it is! said I;— but I will 
go to ten thousand Bastiles first 

OEngland! England ! thou land ofliberty, 
and climate of good sense ! thou tenderest 
of mothers, and gentlest of nurses I cried I, 
kneeling upon one knee as I wss beginning 
my apostrophe,— 

When the director of Madame Le Blanc's 
conscience coming in at that instant, and 
seeing a person in black, with a face as pale 
as ashes, at his d^^votions, — looking still 
paler by the contrast and distress of his 
drapery, — ask'd if I stood in want of the 
aids of the church ? 

— I go by looter, said I ;— «nd here% an- 
other will be for making me pay for going 
by oil ! 
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As I perceived the commissary of the 
post-office would have his six livres four 
sous, I had nothing else for it, but to say 
some smart thing upon the occasion, worth 
the money : 

And so I set off thus:— 

And pray, Mr. Commissary, by what law 
of courtesy is a defenceless stranger to be 
used just the reverse from what you use a 
Frenchman in this matter 1 

— ^By no means, said he. 

— ^Excuse me, said I ; — for you have bo- 
gun. Sir, with tearing off my breeches^— 
and now you want my pocket 

Whereas, — had you first taken my pocket, 
as you do with your own people,— and theii 
left me bare a^-'d after, — I bad been a 
beast to have complained. 

As it is, — , 

— ^Tis contraiy to the Uno of nature, 

— ^Tis contrary to reaeon^ 

— 'Tis contrary to the OoepeL 

— But not to this, — said he, — puttiug a 
printed paper into my hand : — 

FAR LK ROT. 

— Tis a pithy prolegomenon, quoth I y 
andsoreadoQ — .... — 



— ^By all which it appears, quoth I, hav)> 
ing read it over a little too rapidly, that if a 
man sets out in a post-chaise from Paris,^ 
he must go on travelling in one all the days 
of his life,— or pay for it — ^Excuse me, said 
the commissary, the spirit of the ordinance 
is this: — ^That if you set out with an inten- 
tion of running post from Paris to Avignon, 
&c. you shall not change that intention, or 
mode of travelling, without first satisfying 
the fermiers for two posts further than the 
place you repent at; — and His founded, 
continued he, upon this,*That the Revenyee 
are not to fall short through yomt fiekleneee. 

— O by Heavens! cried I, — ^if ficklenese 
is taxable in France, — we have nothing to 
do but to make the best peace with yoa we 
can. 

And 90 ike peace woe made; 

— ^And if it is a bad one, — as TristfaaiL 
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Shandy kid the comer-iatoiie of it, — nobody 
bat Triptram Shandy ought to be hanged. 



CHAP. XXXVL 

Though I waa sensible I had said as 
nany clever things to the oommissary as 
came to six livres four sons, yet I was 
dotennined to note down the imposition 
amongst my remarks, before I retired finom 
the place ; so putting my hand into my coat 
pocket for my remarks--(whi<^, by the bye, 
may be a caution to travellers to take a 
little more care of their remarks for the 
future) — "my remarks were ttoUn,^ — 
Never did sorry traveller make such a 
pother and racket about his remarks, as 1 
did about mine, upon the occasion. 

Heaven ! earth ! sea ! fire ! cried I, call- 
ing in every thing to my aid but what I 
should, — my remarks are stolen! — What 
shall I do ? — ^Mr. Commissary ! pray did I 
drop any remarks as I stood beside you ?- 

You dropp'd a good many very singular 
ones, replied he. — Pugh ! said I, those were 
but a few, not worth above six livres two 
sous; — ^but these are a large parcel — ^He 
shook his head. — Monsieur Le Blanc! 
Madame Le Blanc ! did you see any papers 
of mine T — You, maid of the house, run up 
stairs ! — ^Fran^ois, run up after her ! 

— ^I must have my remarks ; — they were 
the best remarks, cried I, that ever were 
made, — the wisest, — the wittiest — What 
shall I do? — ^Which way shall I turn my- 
self? 

Sancho Pan^a, when he lost his ass*s 
/wmiiure^ did not exclaim more bitterly. 
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When the first transport was over, and 
•he registi^rs of the brain were beginning 
to get a little out of the ocmfusion into 
which this jumble of cross accidents had 
cast them, — ^it then presently occurr*d to me, 
that I lell the remarks in the pocket of the 
rimise ;— and that, in selling my chaise, I 
Had sold mv remarks along with it, to the 
ebaise-vamper. 



I leave this 
void space, that the reader may swear into 
it any oath he is most accustomed ta — For 
my own part, if ever I swore a whoie oath 
into a vacancy in my life, I think it was 
into that—* **♦***♦*, said I;-*nd so 
my remarks through France, which wew 
as full of wit as an egg is full of meat,— 
and as well worth four hundred guineas as 
the said egg is worth a penny, — ^have I been 
selling here to a chaise-vamper, — ^for four 
Louis d^Ors ;— and giving him a post-chaise 
(by Heaven !) worth six into the bargain ; 
had it been to Dodsley, or Becket, or any 
creditable bookseller, who was either leav- 
ing ofi^ business, and wanted a post-chaise, 
—or who was beginning it — and wanted 
my remarks, and two or three guineas along 
with them, — ^I could have borne it ; but to 
a chaise-vamper! — Show me to him this 
moment, Francois, said I. — ^The valet de 
place put on his hat, and led the way; — 
and I puird ofiT mine as I passM the com- 
miBsary, and followed him. 
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When we arrived at the chaise-varoper's 
house, both the house and the shop were 
shut up: it was the eighth of September^ 
the nativity of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
mother of God. 

— ^Tantarra-rartan-tivi, — the whole world 
was going out a May-poling,— frisking here, 
—capering there,— nobody cared a button 
for me or my remarks ; so I sat me down 
upon a bench by the door, philosophizing 
upon my condition. By a better fate than 
usually attends me, I had not waited half 
an hour, when the mistress came in to take 
the papilliotes from ofi* her hair, before she 
went to the May-poles. 

The French women, by the bye, love 
May-poles d la folie ; — that is, as much 
as their matins^— Give *em but a May-pole, 
whether in May, June, July, or September, 
— they never count the times, — down it 
goes, — ^*tis meat, drink, washing, and lodg- 
ing to 'em ; — and had we but the policy, 
an' please your Worships (as virood is a 
little scarce in France) to send f hem bat 
plenty of May-poles, — 
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The women would set them up ; and 
when they had done, they would dance 
round them (and the men for company) till 
they were all blind. 

The wife of the chaise-vampor stepped 
in, I told you, to take the papiUiotes from 
off her hair, — the toilet stands still for no 
man, — so she jerkM off her cap, to begin 
with thom, as she open*d the door; in doing 
which one of them fell upon the ground : — 
I instantly saw it was my own writing. 

O Seigneur ! cried I, — ^you have got all 
my remarks upon your head. Madam! — 
J*en nds bien mortifiee^ said she: — ^Tis 
well, thinks I, they have stuck there, — ^fbr 
could they have gone deeper, they would 
have made such confusion in a French wo- 
maii*8 noddle, — she had better have gone 
with it unfrizzled to the day of eternity. 

Tenez, said she: — so without any idea 
of the nature of my suffering, she took 
them from her curls, and put them gravely, 
one by one, into my hat ;^-one was twisted 
this way, — another twisted that — ^Ay ! by 
my faith, and when they are published, 
quoth I, — 

They will be worse twisted still. 
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And now for Lippius*s clock! said I, 
with the air of a man who had got through 
all his difficulties; — ^nothing can prevent 
us seeing that, and the Chinese History, 
&c. — ^Except the time, said Francois ; — ^for 
'tis almost eleven. — ^Then we must speed 
tlie faster, said I, striding it away to the 
cathedral 

I cannot say, in my heart, that it gave 
me any concern in being told by one of the 
minor canons, as I was entering the west 
door, — that Lippius's great clock was all 
out of joints, and had not gone for some 
years. — ^It will give me the more time, 
thought I, to peruse the Chinese history ; 
and besides, I shall be able to give the 
world a better account of the dock in its 
decay, than I could have done in its flour- 
ishing condition. % 

— And so away I posted to the college of 
the Jesuits. 

Now it IB with the project of getting a 



peep at the History of China, in Chuese 
characters, — as with many others I could 
mention, which strike the fancy only at a 
distance ; for as I came nearer and nearer 
to the point, — my blood cooFd, — the freak 
gradually went o$ till at length I would 
not have given a cherry-stone to have it 
gratified. — ^The truth was, my time wai 
short, and my heart was at the Tomb of the 
Lovers. — I wish to God, said I, as I got the 
rapper in my hand, that the key of the li- 
brary may be but lost It fell out as well,-^ 
For all the Jetuils had got the colic, ^^ 
and to that degree, as never was known ill 
the memory of the oldest practitionei. 
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As I knew the geography of the Tomb 
of the Lovers, as well as if I had lived 
twenty years in Lyons ; namely, that it was 
upon the turning of my right hand, just 
without the gate leading to the Fauxbourg 
de Vaise, — ^I dispatched Francois to the 
boat, that I might pay the homage I so long 
ow*d it without a witness of my weakness; 
— I walked with all imaginable joy towards 
the place. — When I saw the gate whicli 
intercepted the tomb, my heart glowed 
within me. 

— ^Tender and faithful spirits! cried I, 
addressing myself to Amandus and Amanda^ 
— ^long, — ^long have I tarried to drop tiiii 
tear upon your tomb. — ^I come, — ^I come- 
When I came, — there was no tomb to 
drop it upon. 

What would I have given for my uncto 
Toby to have whistled LOlibuUero ! 
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No matter how or in what mood, — bai I 
flew finom the Tomb of the Lovers,— H>r ra- 
ther I did not fijfrom it — for there was no 
such thing existing, and just got thnt 
enough to the boat to save my pa8sage^-• 
and ere I had sailed a hundrc»d yards) the 
Rhdne and the Sa^n met together, and ear 
ried me down merrily betwixt them. 
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But I have described this voyage down 
Um Rh6ne before I made it 

—So now I am at Avignon ; and as there 
m nothing to see but the old house in which 
the Duke of Ormond resided, and nothing 
to stop me but a short remark upon the 
place, in three minutes you will see me 
crossing the bridge upon a mule, with 
Francois upon a horse with my portman- 
teau behind him, and the owner of both, 
striding the way before us, with a long gun 
upon his shoulder, and a sword under his 
arm, lest peradventure we should run away 
with his cattle. Had you seen my breeches 
in entering Avignon, — though you*d have 
seen them hotter, I think, as I mounted, — 
you would not have thought the precaution 
amiss, or found in your heart to have taken 
it in dudgeon : for my own part, I took it 
most kindly ; and determined to make him 
a present of them, when we got to the end 
of our journey, for the trouble they had put 
him to, of arming himself at all points 
against them. 

Before I go further, let me get rid of my 
remark upon Avignon, which is this: — 
That I think it wrong, merely because a 
man^s hat has been blown oflT his head, by 
chance, the first night he comes to Avignon, 
— ^that he should therefore say, ** Avignon 
^'.is more subject to high winds than any 
•• town in all France :" for which reason I 
laid no stress upon the accident till I had 
inquired of the master of the inn about it ; 
who telling me seriously it was so;- 
hearing, moreover, the windiness of Avig- 
non spoken of in the country about as a 
proverb, — I set it down merely to ask the 
learned what can be the cause ? — the con- 
sequence I saw, for they are all Dukes, 
Marquisses, and Counts there, — the deuce 
a baron in all Avignon ;— so that there is 
scarce any talking to them on a windy day. 

Prithee, friend, said I, take hold of my 
mule for a moment; — for I wanted to pull 
off one of my jack-boots, which hurt my 
heel: — the man was standing quite idle at 
the door of the inn: and as I had taken it 
into my head he was someway ooncemed 
about the house or stable, I put the bridle 
into his hand,— so begun with my boot — 
When I had finished the afiair, I turned 
shout to take the mule fhxn the man, and 
thank him, — 
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I HAD now the whole south of Franoet 
from the banks of the Rh6ne to those of 
the Garonne, to traverse upon my mule at 
my own leisure, — at my oum leisure^ — for 
I had left Death, the Lord knows, — and h» 
only, — how fiir behind me! — "I have fol 
** lowed many a man through France,** quoth 
he ; — ** but never at this mettlesome rate.** 
—Still he followed,— and stilll fled him,-* 
but I fled him cheerfully ;— still he pursued, 
— but, like one who pursued his prey with- 
out hope, — as he lagged, every step he lost 
softened his looka — Why should I fly him 
at this rate 1 

So, notwithstanding all the commissary 
of the post-office had said, I changed the 
mode of my travelling once more ; and, aA 
ter so precipitate and rattling a course as I 
had run, I flattered my fancy with thinking 
of my mule, and that I should traverse the 
ricli plains of Languedoc upon his backy 
as slowly as foot could fall. 

There is nothing more pleasing to a trav- 
eller, — or more terrible to travel-writers^ 
than a large rich plain, especially if it is 
without great rivers or bridges; and pre- 
sents nothing to the eye but one unvaried 
picture of plenty : for after they have once 
told you, that *tis delicious (or delightful ae 
the case happens ;) — ^that the soil was grate- 
ful, and that Nature pours out all her abun- 
dance, &C. .... they have then a large 
plain upon their hands, which they know 
not what to do with,— and which is of little 
or no use to them, but to carry them to 
some town ; and thai town, perhaps of little 
more, but a new place to start from to the 
next plain,— and so on. 

This is most terrible work;— judge if I 
don*t manage my i^ains better. 
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I HAD not gone above two leagues and a 
half, before the man with his gun began tc 
look at his primi§g. 

I had three several times loiter*d terriblf 
behind ; half a mile at least every time * 



once in deep conference with a drum-maker^ 
Bkit Mcnmear h Marqnit had walked in.! who was making drumsfor the fiuraof Ban 
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earia and Tarascone : — ^I did not understand 
the principles.— 

The second time, I cannot so properly 
■ly I Btopp'd, — ^ meeting a couple of Fran- 
ciscans straitened more for time than myself, 
ind not being able to get to the bottom of 
what I was about, — ^I had turned back with 
them. — 

The third was an affiur of trade with a 
gossip, for a hand-basket of Provence figs 
for four sous : this would have been trans- 
acted at once, but for a case of conscience 
at the close of it ; for when the figs were 
))aid for, it tum*d out, that there were two 
dozen of eggs covered over with vine-leaves 
at the bottom of the bosket:—- as I had no 
intention of buying eggs, — ^I made no sort 
^ of claim of them : — as for the space they 
had occupied, what signified it? I had figs 
enow for my money. — 

But it was my intention to have the 
basket; — it was the goesip^s intention to 
keep it, without which she could do nothing 
with her eggs ; — and unless I had the basket, 
[ could do as little with my figs, which 
were too ripe already, and some of 'em 
burst at the side : this brought on a short 
contention, which terminated in sundry 
proposals what we should both da — 

How we disposed of our eggs and figs, 
I defy you or the Devil himself had he not 
been there (which I am persuaded he was) 
to form the least probable conjecture. — 
You will read the whole of it, — not this 
year, for I am hastening to the story of my 
uncle Toby*8 amours; — but you will read it 
m the collection of those which have arose 
out of the journey across this plain ;— and 
which, therefore, I call my 
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How far my pen has been fiitigued, like 
those of other travellers, in this journey of 
it, over so barren a track, — the world must 
judge ; but the traces of it, which are now 
all set o' vibrating together this moment, 
tell me *tis the most fruitful and busy period 
of my life ; for as I had made no convention 
with my man with the gun, as to time, — 
by stopping and talking to every soul I met, 
who was not in a full trot, — joining all 
parties before me, — ^waiting for every soul 
behind, — hailing all those who were coming 
through cross-roads, arreating all kinds of 
3D 



beggars, pilgrims, fiddlers, fnars, — not pass- 
ing by a woman in a mulberry-tree without 
commending her legs, and tempting her 
into conversation with a pinch of snuff: — 
in short, by seizing every handle, of what 
size or shape soever, which chance held out 
to me in this journey, — I turned my phnn 
into a city. — ^I was always in company, and 
with great variety too; and as my mulo 
loved society as much as myself and had 
some proposals always on bis part to ofier to 
every beast he met, — I am confident we 
could have passed through Pall-mall or St. 
James's Street, for a month together, with 
fewer adventures, — and seen less of human 
nature. 

01 there is that sprightly frankness, 
which at once unpins every plait of a Lan- 
guedocian*s dress, — that whatever is be- 
neath it, it looks so like the simplicity 
which poets sung of in better days ! I will 
delude my foncy, and believe it is sa 

Twas in the road betwixt Nismes, and 
Lunel, where there is the best Muscattu 
wine m all France, and which, by the bye, 
belongs to the honest canons of Montpellicr : 
— and foul befiill the man who has drunk it 
at their table, who grudges them a drop of it. 

The sun was set; — they had done their 
work ; the nymphs had tied up their hair 
afresh, — and the swains were preparing for 
a carousal ; — my mule made a dead point 
— ^Tis the fife and tabourine, said I. — Pm 
frighten'd to death, quoth he. — They are 
running at the ring of pleasure, said I, 
giving him a prick.— By Saint Boogar, and 
all the saints at the backside of the door of 
purgatory, said he, — (making the same 
resolution with tlie Abbess of Andouillet's) 
Pll not go a step further.— 'Tis very well. 
Sir, said I. — ^I never will argue a point with 
one of your family as long as I live; so 
leaping off his back, and kicking off one 
boot into this ^itch, and t'other into that,— 
Pll take a dance, said I ; — so stay you here 

A sun-burnt daughter of Labor rose up 
from the group to meet me, as I advanced 
towards them ; her hair, which was a dark 
chestnut, approaching rather to a black, vnm 
tied up in a knot, all but a single tress. — 

We want a cavalier, said she, holding 
out both her hands, as if to offer them.— 
And a cavalier you shall have, said I, taking 
hold of both of them. 
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Iladst tboQ, Nannette, been array'd like 
%Ducke$$ei 

But that ctiraed alit in thy petticoat ! 

Nannette cared not fi>r it — 

We could not have dona without you, 
■ud she, letting go one hand, with self- 
taught politeness, and leading me up with 
the other. — 

A lame youth, whom Apollo had recom- 
pensed with a pipe, and to which he had 
added a tabourine of his own accord, ran 
sweetly over the prelude, as he sat upon 
the bank. — ^Tie me up this tress instantly, 
nid Nannette, putting a piece of string 
into my hand. — ^It taught me to forget I 
was a stranger. — ^The whole knot fell down. 
—We had been seven years acquainted. 

The youth struck the note upon the tab- 
ourine, his pipe followed, and off we bound- 
ed,*-'* the deuce take that slit!** 

The sister of the youth, who had stolen 
her voice from Hf«ven, sung alternately 
%vith her brother;— *twas a Gascoigne roun- 
drJay. 

YVrjL hk JOIA * 



The^ nymphs join*d in unison and their 
swains an octave below them. — 

I would have given a crown to have had it 
sew*d up. — ^Nannette would not have given 
a sous, — Viva la jaia was in her lips: — 
Viva lajoia was in her eye& — A transient 
spark of amity shot across the space betwixt 
us. — She look*d amiable ! — Why could I not 
live, and end my days thusi Just Disposer 
of our joys and sorrows, cried I* why could 
not a man sit down in the lap of content 
here, — and dance and sing, and say his 
prayers, and go to Heaven with this nut- 
brown maid ? Capriciously did she bend her 
head on one side, and dance up msidious. — 
Then *tis time to dance off, quoth I; se 
changing only partners and tunes, I danced 
it away finom Lunel to Montpellier; — from 
thence to Pes^nas, Beziers. — ^I danced it 
along through Narbonne, Carcaason, and 
Castle Naudairy, till at last I danced my- 
self into Pedrillo*s pavilion ; where, pull- 
ing out a paper of black lines, that I might 
go on straight-forwards, without digression 
or parenthesis, in my uncle Toby's amours. 
' Iboganthas>— 
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—But «oflIy, — for in these sportive 
plains, and under this genial sun, where at 
this instant all flesh is running out piping, 
fiddling, and dancing to the vintage, and 
every step that's taken, the judgment is 
surprised by the imagination, I defy, not- 
withstanding all that has been said upon 
9traigkt lineM^* in sundry pages of my book, 
— I defy the best cabbage-planter that ever 
existed, whether he plants backwards or 
forwards, it makes little difierence in the 
account (except that he will have mote to 
answer for in the one case than in the other) 
— ^I defy bim to go on coolly, critically, and 
canonically, planting his cabbages one by 
one, in straight lines, and stoical distances, 
especially if slits in petticoats are unsew*d 
up, — without ever and anon straddling out, 
or sliding into some bastardly digression.— 
In Freeze-land, Fog-land, and some other 
lands I wot of, — it may be done ! — 

But in this clear climate of fantasy and 
perspiration, where every idea, sensible and 
insensible, gets vent, — in this land, my dear 
Eugenius, — in this fertile land of chivalry 
and romance, where I now sit, unscrewing 
my inkliom to write my uncle Toby*s 
amours, and with all the meanders of Ju- 
lia's track in quest of her Diego, in full 
view of my study-window, — if thou 
not and takest me by the hand,— 

What a work it is likely to turn out ! 

Let us begin it 
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CHAP. a. 

It is with Love as with Cuckonloin .-— 
but now I am talking of beginning a bcuk, 
and have kmg had a thing upon my mbid tf> 
be imparted to the reader, which, if not im- 
parted now, can never be imparted to him 
as long as I live (whereas the comparimm 
may be imparted to him any hour in the 
day)-— ril just mention it, and begin in good 
earnest 

The thing is this:— 

That of all the several wajrs of beginning ^ 
a book which are now in practice through* , 
out the known world, I am confident my 
own way of doing it is the best — ^I*m sure 
it is the most religious, — ^for I begin with 
writing the first sentence, — and trusting to * 
Almighty God for the second. 

Twould cure an author for ever of the 
fuss and folly of opening the street-door, and 
calling in his neighbors, and friends, and 
kinsfolk, with the Devil and all his imps, 
with their hammers, and engines, &c only 
to observe how one sentence of mine follows 
another, and how the plan follows the whole. 

I wish you saw me half starting out of my 
chair, with what confidence, as I grasp the 
elbow of it, I look up,— catching the idea 
even sometimes before it half>way reaches 
me! 

— ^I belike, in my conscience, I intercopi 
many a thought which Heaven intended fbi 
another man. 

Pope and his portrait are fools to me:- • 
no martyr is ever so full of faith or fire.- • I 
wish I could say of good works too;— but I 
have no 
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Zeal 01 Aaiifer,- 

Anger Dr 21eal ; — 
and* till gods and men agree together to call 
it by the same name, — the arrantest Tar- 
tuffe in science, in politics, or in religion, 
shall never kindle a spark within me, or 
have a worse word, or a more unkind greet- 
ing, than what he will read in the next 
chapter. 



CHAP. in. 

— Bon jour! — good-morrow! — so you 
have got your cloak on betimes ! — but *tis a 
cold morning, and you judgi the matter 
rightly; — ^*tis better to be well mounted 
than go o*foot; — and obstructions in the 
glands are dangerous. — ^And how goes it 
with thy concubine, — thy wife, — uid thy 
little ones o* both sides ? and when did you 
hear from the old gentleman and lady, — 
your sister, aunt, uncle, and cousins! — I 
hope they have got the better of their colds, 
coughs, claps, tooth-aches, fevers, strangua- 
ries, sciaticas, swellings, and sore eyes. 

— ^What a devil of an apothecary ! to take 
so much blood, — give such a vile purge, — 
puke, — poultice, — plaster, — ^nightniraught, 
— cljrster, — blister! — ^And why so many 
grains of calomell Santa Maria! and such 
a dose of opium ! periclitating, pardi ! the 
whole fkmily of ye, from head to tail ! — By 
my grea^aunt Dinah's old black velvet mask ! 
I think there was no occasion for it 

Now this being a little bald about the 
chin, by frequently putting off and on, be- 
fore she was got with child by the coach- 
man, — not one of our family would wear it 
after. To cover the mask afVesh, was more 
than the mask was worth ; — and to wear a 
mask which was bald, or which could be 
half seen through, was as bad as having no 
uiask at all 

—This is the reason, may it ]^1ease your 
Reverences, that in all our numerous fami- 
ly, for these four generations, wo count no 
more than one Archbishc^ a Welsh Judge, 
tome three or four Aldermen, and a single 
Mountebank. 

In *he sixteenth century, we boast of no 
ifiss tnan a dozen alchymista. 



CHAP. IV. 



** It is with Love as with Cuckoldom f *- 
tlie suffering party \b at least the thirds but, 
generally, the last in the house who knows 
any thing about the matter : this comes, as 
all the world knows, from having half a dozen 
words for one thing ; and so long as what 
in this vessel of the human frame is Love, 
— may be Hatred in that, — Sentiment b^i^ 
yard higher, — and Nonsense, — No, Madam, 
— not there ; I mean at the part I am now 
pointing to with my fore-finger, — ^how can 
we help ourselves 1 

Of all mortal, and immortal men too, if 
you please, who ever soliloquized upon this 
mystic subject, my uncle Toby was the 
worst fitted to have push*d his researches 
through such a contention of feelings ; and 
he had infallibly let them all run on, as we 
do worse matters, to see what they would 
turn out, — had not Bridget*s pre-notification 
of them to Susannah, and Susannah's re 
peated manifestoes thereupon to all the 
world, made it necessary for my onde Toby 
to look into the affair. 



CHAP. V. 

Why weaveni, gardeners, and gladiators; 
a man with a pined leg (proceeding 
fhmi some ailment in the /oo<)— should 
ever have had some tender nymph breaking 
her heart in secret for them, are points well 
and duly settled and accounted for, by an- 
cient and modem phjrsiologists. 

A water-drinker, provided he is a profess- 
ed one, and does it without fraud or covin, 
is precisely in the same predicament : not 
that, at first sight, there is any consequence?, 
or show of logic in it, ** That a rill of cold 
^ water dribbling through my inward parts, 
** should light up a torch in my Jenny's — ** 

— ^The proposition does not strike one ; on 
the contrary, it seems to run opposite to the 
natural workings of causes and efllects : — 

But it shows the weakness and imbecility 
of h^l^an reason. 

— " And in perfect good health with itl" 

— ^The most perfect. Madam, that Friend- 
ship herself could wish me. 
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— *<And drink nothing! — nothing but 
water r 

— Impetoouf fluid! the nx>n)ent thou 
pressest against the flood-gates of the 
brain,— see how they give way ! 

— In swims Curiosity^ beckoning to her 
damsels to follow ; — they dive into the cen- 
tre of the current 

Fancy sits rousing upon the bank, and, 
with her eyes following the stream, turns 
straws and bulrushes into masts and bow- 
sprits. — And Denre^ with vest held up to 
the knee in one hand, snatches at them, as 
they swim by her, with the other. 

O ye water-drinkers! is it then by this 
delusive fountain, that ye have so often 
governed and tumM this world about like 
a mill-wheel, — grinding the faces of the 
impotent, bepowdering their ribs, — ^bepep- 
pering their noses, and changing sometimes 
even the very frame and face of nature ! 

— ^If I was you, quoth Yorick, I would 
drink more water, Eugenius. — And, if I was 
you, Yorick, replied Eugenius, so would L 

Which shows they had both read Longi- 
nns. 

For my own part, I am resolved never to 
read any book but my own as long as I 
live. 



CHAP. VL 

I WISH my uncle Toby had been a water- 
drinker, for then the thing had been account- 
ed for. That the first moment Widow Wad- 
man saw him, she felt something stirring 
within her in his favor; — something! — 
something. 

— Something, perhaps, more than fViend 
ship,— less than love: — something, — no 
matter what, — no matter where ; — ^I would 
not give a single hair of my mule*s tail, and 
be obliged to pluck it off myself (indeed, the 
villain has not many to spare, and is not a 
little vicious into the bargain) to be let by 
your Worships into the secret 

But the truth is, my uncle Toby was not 
a water-drinker; he 6mnk it neither pure 
nor mix'd, nor anyhow, nor anywhere, ex- 
ccpt fortuitously upon some advanced posts, 
where better linnor was not to be had,— 
during the time he was under cure ; when, 
the surgeon telling him it would eartend the 



fibres, and bring them sooner into contact, 
— my uncle Toby drank it ibr quietnesil* 
sake. 

Now, as all the world knows that no ef^ 
feet in nature can be produced without % 
cause, and as it is as well known that my 
uncle Toby was neither a weaver, a gardenert 
nor a gladiator, — unless, as a captain, yoa 
will needs have him one^ — but then he wa« 
only a captain of foot, — and, besides, the 
whole is an equivocation. — ^There is no- 
thing left for us to suppose, but that my 
uncle Toby*s leg, — but that will avail us 
little in the present hypothesis, unless it 
had proceeded from some ailment in the 
footf — whereas his leg was not emaciated 
from any disorder in his foot, — for my uncle 
Toby's leg was not emaciated at all. It was 
a little stiff and awkward, from a total dis- 
use of it for the three years he lay confined 
at my father's house in town ; but it was 
plump and muscular, and, in all other re- 
spects, as good and promising a leg as th^ 
other. 

I declare, I do not recollect iiny one opin- 
ion or passage of my life, where my under- 
standing was more at a loss to make ends 
meet, and torture the chapter I had been 
writing, to the service of the chapter follow- 
ing it, than in the present case : one would 
think I took a pleasure in running into diffi- 
culties of this kind, merely to make fresh 
experiments of getting out of *em. — ^Incon- 
siderate soul that thou art ! What ! are not 
the unavoidable distresses with which, as 
an author and a man, thou art hemmM in 
on every side of thee ;— are they, Tristram, 
not sufficient, but thou must entangle thy- 
self still morel 

Is it not enough that thou art in debt 
and that thou hast ten cart-loads of thy fifth 
and sixth volumes* still, — still unsold, and 
art almost at thy wit's ends how to get them 
off thy hands 1 

To this hour art thou not tormented with 
the vile asthma that thou gattest in skating 
against the wind in Flanders ? and it is but 
two mouths ago that, in a fit of laughter, on 
seeing a cardinal make water like a quiri» 
ter (with both hands) thou brakest a vessel 
in thy lungs, whereby, in two hours, then 
lost as many quarts of blood ; and, hadst thou 
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kit u miidi'mor% did not the &culty tell 
thee, — it woald have amoanted to a gal- 
lonl— 



CHAP.Vn. 

^BuT, for Heaven's sake, let in not talk 
of quarts or gallons, let ns take the story 
straight before us ; it is so nice and intricate 
a one, it will scarce bear the transpoeitioD 
•f a single tittle ; and somehow or other, you 
have got me thrust almost into the middle 
of it 

I beg we may take more care. 



CHAP. vra. 

Mt uncle Toby and the Corporal had postr 
od down with so much heat and precipita- 
tion, to take possession of the spot of ground 
we have so oflen spoke of, in order to open 
Uieir campaign as early as the rest of the 
allies ; that they had forgot one of the most 
necessary articles of the whole affair; it 
Mras neither a pioneer's spade, a pick-ax, 
or a shovel ; — 

It was a bed to lie on : so that as Shandy- 
hall was at that time unfurnished ; and the 
little inn where poor Le Fevre died, not yet 
built, — my uncle Toby was constrained to 
accept of a bed at Mrs. Wadman's, for a 
night or two, till Corporal Trim (who, to 
the character of an excellent valet, groom, 
cook, sempster, surgeon, and engineer, su- 
peradded^ that of an excellent upholsterer 
too) with the help of a carpenter and a 
eouple of tailors, constructed one in my 
uncle Tobv*s house. 

A daughter of Eve, for such was Widow 
Wadman, and it's all the character I intend 
Co give of her, 

-^^^That she wa$ a perfect loofium,— ^ 
liad better be fifty leagues ofl(— or in her 
warm bed, or playing with a case-knife, — 
or any thing you please, — than make a man 
the object of her attention, when the house 
and all the furniture is her own. 

There is nothing in it out of doors and in 
kroad daylight, where a woman has a pow- 
er, physically speaking, of viewing a man in 



noore lights than one; — but here, for hei 
soul, she can see him in no light without 
mixing something of her own goods and 
chattels along with him, — till, by reiterated 
acts of such combinations, he gets foisted 
into her inventory. 

And then, good night 

But this is not matter of System ; for i 
have delivered that above : — nor is it matter 
of Breviary ; — for I make no man's creed 
but my own : — ^nor matter of Fact, — at leaat 
that I know of: but 'tis matter copulative 
and introductory to what follows. 



CHAP. IX. 

I DO not speak it with regard to th<? 
coarseness or cleanness of them, — or the 
strength of their gussets; — but pray. Do 
not night-shifb differ fh)m day-shifls ap 
much in this particular, as in any thing elso 
in the world. That they so far exceed the 
others in length, that, when you are laid 
down in them, they fall almost as much 
below the feet as the day-shifts fall short of 
them? 

Widow Wadman's night«hifls (as was 
the mode, I suppose, in King William's and 
Queen Anne's reigns) were cut, however, 
afler this fashion ; and, if the fashion is 
changed (for in Italy they are come to no- 
thing)— so much the worse for the public ; 
they were two Flemish ells and a half in 
length; so that, allowmg a moderate wo- 
man two ells, she had half an ell to spare, 
to do what she would with. 

Now, from one little indulgence gained 
after another, in the many bleak and De- 
cemberly ni^ts of a seven years' widow- 
hood, things had insensibly come to this 
pass, and, for the two last years, had got e»- 
tablish'd into one of the ordinances of the 
bed-chamber, — ^That as soon as Mrs. Wad- 
man was put to bed, and had got her legs 
stretched down to the bottom of it of which 
she always gave Bridget notice, — ^Bridget 
with all suitable decorum, having first open'd 
the bed-ck)thes at the feet took hold of the 
half-ell of cloth we are speaking of, and 
having gently, and with both her hands, 
drawn it dowL wards to its fbrthest exten- 
sion, and then contracted it again sidekxiii 
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hv four or five evt*n plaits, she took a large 
oorkmg-pin out of her sleeye, and, with the 
point directed towards her, pinn*d the plaits 
all ftist together, a little above the hem; 
which done, she tuck'd all in tight at the 
feet, and wish'd her mistress a good-night 

This was constant, and without any other 
variation than this; that, on shivering and 
tempestuous nights, when Bridget untuckM 
the feet of the bed, &c to do tlus, she con- 
sulted no thermometer bnt that of her own 
passions; and so performed it standing, — 
kneeling,— or squatting, according to the 
diflferent degrees of faith, hope, and charity, 
she was in, and bore towards her mistress 
that night In every other respect, the 
etiquette was sacred, and might have vied 
with the most mechanical one of the most 
infiexible bed-chamber in Christendom. 

The first night, as soon as the Corporal 
had conducted my uncle Toby up stairs, 
which was about ten, — Mrs. Wadman threw 
herself into her arm-chair, and crossing her 
left knee with her right, which formed a 
resting-place for her elbow, she reclinM her 
cheek upon the palm of her hand, and, 
leaning forwards, ruminated till midnight 
upon both sides of the question. 

The second night she went to her bureau, 
and, having ordered Bridget to bring her 
up a couple of fresh candles and leave them 
upon the table, she took out her marriage- 
settlement, and read it over with great de- 
votion : and the third night (which was the 
last of my uncle Toby*s stay) when Bridget 
had pull'd down the night-shift, and was 
essaying to stick in the corking-pin, — 

— With a kick of both heels at once, but 
at the same time the most natural kick that 
could be kick*d in her situatioo ; — ^fbr sup^ 
posing ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦tobethe sun in its 
meridian, it was a north-east kick; she 
kick'd the pin out of her fingers, — the eti- 
quette which hung upon it, down,— down 
it fell to the ground, and was shiverM into 
a thousand atoms. 

From all which, it was plain that Widow 
Wadman was in love with my tmele Toby. 



CHAP. X. 

Mt rniele Toby*s head at that thne was 
Ibll of other matten, w that it was not till 



the demolition of Dunkirk, ^hen all tM> 
other civilities of Europe were settled, that 
he found leisure to return this. 

This made an armistice (that is, speaking 
with regard to my uncle Toby, — but, widi 
respect to Mrs. Wadman, a vacancy)— ot 
almost eleven years. But in all cases oi 
this nature, as it is the second blow, happen 
at what distance of time it will, which 
makes the fray,— I choose, for that reaaoiii 
to call these the amours of my uncle Toby 
with Mrs. Wadman, rather than the amoon 
of Mrs. Wadman with my uncle Toby. 

This is not a distinction without a diffeiw 
ence. 

It is not like the a£fair of on old hat cod^d^ 
— and a cocked old hat, about which your 
Reverences have so often been at odds with 
one another; — ^but there is a difference hem 
in the nature of things; — 

And, let me tell you gentry, a wide one 
toa 



CHAP. XL 

Now, as Widow Wadman did love my 
uncle Toby, — and my nncle Toby did not 
love Widow Wadman, there was nothing 
for Widow Wadman to do, but to go on 
and love my uncle Toby,— or let it alone. 

Widow Wadman would do neither the 
one nor the other. 

— Gracious Heaven ! — ^but I forget I am 
a little of her temper myself: for whenever 
it so falls out, which it sometimes does, 
about the equinoxes, that an earthly goddess 
is so much this, and that, and t'other, that 
I cannot eat my breakfast for her, — and that 
she careth not three half-pence whether I 
eat my breakfast or not, — 

— Curse on her! and so I send her t» 
Tartary, and from Tartary to Terra del 
Fuego, and so on to the Devil. In shorty 
there is not an infernal niche where I do 
not take her divinityship and stick it. 

But as the heart is tender, and the p«»- 
sions in these tides ebb and flow ten timet 
m a minute, I instantly bring her back 
again ; and, as I do all things in extremes, 
I place her in the very centre of the milky 
way,— Brightest of stara! thou wilt shod 
thy influence anoo some one. 
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—The deuce take her and her influence 
«oo: — for, at that word, I loee all patience : 
—much goud may it do him ! — By all that 
IS hirsute and gashly ! I cry, taking ofl^ my 
furr*d cap, and twisting it round my finger, 
—I would not give sixpence for a dozen 
•uch! 

— But *ti8 an excellent cap too (putting 
it upon my head, and pressing it close to 
my ear8)-H&nd warm, — and soft, especially 
if you stroke it the right way : — but, alas ! 
that will never be my luck -.—(so here my 
philosophy is shipwreckM again.) 

— ^No ; I shall never have a finger in the 
pye (so here I break my metaphor.) 

Crust and crumb, 

Inside and out, 

Top and bottom ;— I detest it, I hate it, 

I repudiate it; — ^I am sick at the sight of 

it:— 

Tis all pepper, 

garlic, 

staragen, 

salt, and 

Devil's dung. — By the great arch- 

eook of cooks, who does nothing, I think, 

from morning to night, but sit down by the 

fire-«ide and invent inflammatory dishes for 

as, I would not touch it for the world. 

— O Tristram ! Tnstram ! cried Jenny. 

O Jenny ! Jenny! replied I, and so went 
en with the twelfUi chapter 



CHAP. xn. 

— **NoT touch it for the world,** did I say ? 
Lord, how I have heated my imagination 
•^^ this metaphor ! 



CHAP. xm. 

Which shows, let your Reverences and 
Worships say what you will of it (for, as 
for thinkingt — all who do think, — think 
]>retty much alike both upon it and other 
matters) — Love is certainly, at least alpha- 
oetically speaking, one of the most 

A gitating, 

B (twitching, 

C onfounded. 



D evilish tMkka of lifo ; 

Extravagant, 

Futilitous, 

G aligaskinish, 

H andy-dandyish, 

I racundulous (there is no K to it) and 

L yrical of all human passions : at the 
same time, the most 

M isgiving, 

N innyhammering, 

O bstipating, 

P ragmatical, 

S tridulous, 

R idiculous, though, by the bye, the 

R should have gone first : — but, in short, 'tis 
of such a nature, as my father once told my 
uncle Toby, upon the close of a long dissert 
tation upon the subject: — ^ You can scarce," 
said he, *' combine two ideas together upon 
^ it, brother Toby, without an hypallage ;" 
— ^What's that! cried my uncle Toby. 

The cart before the horse, replied my 
father. 

— And what is he to do there 1 cried my 
uncle Toby. 

— Nothing, quoth my father, but to get 
in,— or let it alone. 

Now Widow Wadman, as I told you be- 
fore, would do neither the one nor the other. 
She stood, however, ready harnessed and 
caparisoned at all points, to watch accidents 



CHAP. XIV. 

The Fates, who certainly all foreknew 
of these amours of Widow Wadman and 
my uncle Toby, had, from the first creation 
of matter and motion (and with more cour- 
tesy than they usually do things of this 
kind) established such a chain of causes 
and efllects hanging so fast to one another, 
that it was scarce possible for my uncle 
Toby to have dwelt in any other house in 
the world, or to have occupied any other 
garden m Christendom but the very house 
and garden which join*d and lay parallel to 
Mrs. Wadroan's: this, with the advantage 
of a thickset arbor in Mrs. Wadman's gar- 
den, but planted in the hedge-row of ray 
uncle. Toby's, put all the occasions into her 
hands which love-militancy wsQted' tttm 
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eoold observe my uncle Toby*8 motions, 
and was mistress likewise of his councils 
of war ; and as his unsuspecting heart had 
given leave to the Corporal, through the 
mediation of Bridget, to make her a wicker- 
gate of communication to enlarge her 
walks, it enabled her to carry on her ap- 
proaches to the very door of the sentry- 
box; and sometimes, out of gratitude, to 
make an attack, and endeavor to blow my 
uncle Toby up in the very sentry-box itself 



CHAP. XV. 

It is a great pity ; — but 'tis certain, from 
every day*s observation of man, that he 
may be set on fire, like a candle, at either 
end, — provided there is a sufficient wick 
standing out; if there is not — there's an 
end of the affair ; aiyl if there is, — by light- 
ing it at the bottom, as the flame in that 
case has the misfortune generally to put 
out itselfl — ^there's an end of the afl&ir 
again. 

For my part, could I always have the or 
dering of it which way I would be burnt 
myself, — for I cannot bear the thoughts of 
bemg burnt like a beasts — I would oblige a 
housewife constantly to light me at the top ; 
for then I should bum down decently to the 
socket ; that is from my head to my heart, 
from my heart to my liver, from my liver 
to my bowels, and so on by the mesenteric 
veins and arteries, through all the turns 
and lateral insertions of the intestines and 
their tunicles to the blind gut — 

I beseech you. Doctor Slop, quoth my 
uncle Toby, interrupting him as he men- 
tioned the blind gut^ in a discourse with 
my father the night my mother was brought 
to bed of me, — ^I beseech yoo, quoth my 
uncle Toby, to tell me which is the blind 
gut; for, old as I am, I vow I do not know 
to this day where it lies. 

— ^The blind gut^ answered Doctor Slop, 
lies betwixt the Ilion and Colon, 

— In man 1 said my fiither. 

— ^Tis precisely the same, cried Doctor 
Slop, in a woman. 

. — ^That's more than I know, quoth my 
fkther. 

2« 



CHAP. XVL 

— ^And so, to make sure of both systems, 
Mrs. Wadman predetermined to light my 
uncle Toby neither at this end nor that; 
but, like a prodigal's candle, to light him, 
if possible, at both ends at once. 

Now, through all the lumber-rooms of 
military furniture, including both of horso 
and foot, from the great arsenal of Venice 
to the Tower of London (exclusive) if Mrt. 
Wadman had been runmiaging for seven 
years together, and with Bridget to help 
her, she could not have found any one blind 
or mantelet so fit for her purpo^ as that 
which the expediency of my uncle Toby's 
affairs had fix'd up ready to her hands. 

I believe I have told you, — but I don't 
know, — ^possibly I have; — be it as«it will, 
'tis one of the number of those many things 
which a man had better do over again than 
dispute about it, — ^That whatever town or 
fortress the Corporal was at work upon, 
during the course of their campaign, my 
uncle Toby always took care, on the inside 
of his sentry-box, which was towards his 
left hand, to have a plan of the place, fast- 
en'd up with two or three pins at the to^ 
but loose at the bottom, for the conveniency 
of holding it up to the eye, &c ... as oc- 
casions required ; so that when an attack 
was resolved upon, Mrs. Wadman had no- 
thing more to do, when she had got ad- 
vanced to the door of the sentry-box, but to 
extend her right hand ; and edging in her 
left foot at the same movement, to take 
hold of the map or plan, or upright, or 
whatever it was, and with outrstretched 
neck meeting it half-way, — to advance it 
towards her; on which my uncle Toby's 
passions were sure to catch fire, — for he 
would instantly take hold of the other cor- 
ner of the map in his loft hand, and with 
the end of his pipe in the other, begin an 
explanation. 

When the attack was advanced to thii 
point, — ^the world will naturally enter mttt 
the reasons of Mrs. Wadman's next stroke 
of generalship; — which was, to take my 
uncle Toby's tobacco-pipe out of his hand 
as soon as she possibly could : which, under 
one pretence or other, but generally that 
of pointing more distinctly at some redoubt 
20* 
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or breastwork la the map, she would effect 
before mv uncle Toby (poor soul !) had well 
marched above half a dozen toises with it 

— It obliged my uncle Toby to make use 
of his fore-finger. 

The difference it made in the attack was 
this : — That in going upon it, as in the first 
case, with the end of her fore-finger against 
the end of my uncle Toby's tobacco-pipe, 
she might have travelled with it along the 
lines, from Dan to Beersheba, had my un- 
cle Toby*s lines reached so far, without any 
oflfect: for as there was no arterial or vital 
heat in the end of the tobacco-pipe, it could 
excite no sentiment, — it could neither give 
fiire by pulsation, — ^nor receive it by sym- 
pathy ; — *twas nothing but smoke. 

Whereas, in following my uncle Toby's 
fbre-fiager with hers, close through all the 
little turns and indentings of his works, — 
pressing sometimes against the side of it, — 
then treading upon its nail, — then tripping 
it up, — then touching it here, — then there, 
and so on, — it set something at least in mo- 
tion. 

This, though slight skirmishing, and at 
a distance from Uie main body, yet drew on 
tlie rest; for here, the map usually falling 
with the back of it close to the side of the 
•entry-box, my uncle Toby, in the simpli- 
city of his soul, would lay his hand flat upon 
it, in order to go on with his explanation ; 
and Mrs. Wadman, by a manoeuvre as quick 
as thought, would as certainly place hers 
close beside it This at once opened a com- 
munication, large enough for any sentimrat 
to pass or repass, which a person skill'd in 
the elementary and practical part of love- 
making has occasion for. — 

By bringing up her fore-finger parallel 
(as before) to my uncle Toby's — it unavoid- 
ably brought the thumb into action; and 
the fore-finger and thumb being once en- 
gaged, as naturally brought in the whole 
hand. Thine, dear uncle Toby ! was never 
DOW in its right place, — Mrs. Wadman had 
it' ever to take up, or, with the gentlest 
pushings, protrusions, and equivocal com- 
pressions, that a hand to be removed is ca- 
pable of receiving, to get it press'd a hair- 
breadth of one side out of her way. 

Whilst this was doing, how could she 
Tirget to make him sensible that it Has her 



leg (and no one's else) at the bottom of the 
sentry-box, which slightly press'd against 
the calf of his ! — So that my uncle Toby 
being thus attack'd, and sore push'd on both 
his wings, — ^waa it a wonder, if now and 
then, it put his centre into disorder 1 

— The deuce take it! said my unde 
Toby. 



CHAP. XVIL 

These attacks of Mrs. Wadman, you will 
readily conceive to be of different kinds; 
varying from each other like the attacks 
which history is full of, and from the same 
reasons. A general looker-on would scarce 
allow them to be attacks at all ;— or if he 
did, would confound them all together; — 
but I write not to them. It will be time 
enough to be a little ny>re exact in my de- 
scriptions of them as I come up to them, 
which will not be for some chapters ; hav- 
ing nothing more to add in this, but that in 
a bundle of original papers and drawings, 
which my father took care to roll up by 
themselves, there is a plan of Bouchain in 
perfect preservation (and shall be kept so— 
whilst I have power to preserve any thing;) 
upon the lower comer of which, on the right 
hand side, there are still remaining the 
marks of a snuffy finger and thumb ; which, 
there ia all the reason in the world to im- 
agine, were Mrs. Wadman 's ; for the oppo- 
site side of tlie margin, which I suppose to 
have been my uncle Toby's, is absolutely 
clean. This seems an authenticated record 
of one of these attacks ; for there are V6«- 
tigia of the two punctures partly grown 
up, but still visible on the opposite comer 
of the map, which are unquestionably the 
very holes through which it has been pricked 
up in the sentry-box. — 

By all that is priestly ! I value this pre- 
cious relic, with its 9iigmata and pricks^ 
more than all the relics of the Romish 

church; always excepting when I am 

writing upon these matters, the pricks which 
entered the flesh of St Radagunda in the 
desert ; which, in your road from Fe»9e to 
Cluny^ the nuns of that name will sho 
you for love. 
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CHAP. xsm. 

I THINK, an* pleaae your Honor, quoth 
TriiP, the fortifications are quite destroyed; 
— and the bason is upon a level with'*the 
mole. — ^I think so too, — ^replied my uncle 
Toby, with a sigh half suppress'd ; — but 
step into the parlor, Trim, for the stipula- 
tion ; — it lies upon the tabl^ 

— It has lain there these six weeks, re- 
plied the Corporal ; till this very morning 
that the old woman kindled the fire with it 

— Then, said my uncle Toby, there is no 

further occasion for our servicea The 

more, an* please your Honor, the pity, said 
the Corporal; in uttering which, he cast 
his spade into the wheel-barrow, which was 
beside him, with an air the most expressive 
of disconsolation that can be imagined, and 
was heavily turning about to look for his 
pick-ax, his pioneer's shovel, his piquets, 
and other little military stores, in order to 
carry them off the field, — when an heigh-ho 
from the sentry-box, which being made of 
thin slit deal, reverberated the sound more 
sorrowfully to his ear, forbade him. 

— No, said the Corporal to himself, 1*11 
io it before his Honor rises to-morrow mom- 
ng; 90 taking his spade out of the wheel- 
barrow again, with a little earth in it, as if 
to level something at the foot of the glacis, 
— ^but with a real intent to approach nearer 
to his master, in order to divert him, — ^hc 
loosen^ a sod or two, — pared their edges 
with his spade, and having given them a 
gentle blow or two with the back of it, he 
sat himself down close by my uncle Toby*s 
feet, and began as follows :— 



CHAP. XIX. 

It was a thousand pities; — though I be- 
lieve, an* please your Honor, I am going to 
«iy but a foolish kind of a thing for a sol- 
dicr,— 

A soldier, cried my uncle Toby, inter- 
rupting the Corporal, is no more exempt 
from saying a fbolish thing. Trim, than a 
man of letters, — ^But not so often, an' please 

your Honor, replied the Corporal My 

ancle Toby gave a nod. 

— It was a thousand pities, then, said the 
Corporal, casting his eye opon Dunkirk and 



the Mole, as Servius Sulpicius, in return- 
ing out of Asia (when he sailed from iEgina 
towards Megara) did upon Corinth and Pf- 
rsBus, — 

** It was a thousand pities, an* please yoar 
Honor, to destroy those works, — and a 
thousand pities to have let them stand.** 

— ^Thou art right. Trim, in both caset, 
said my uncle Toby^ — ^This, continued the 
Corporal, is the reason, that from the be- 
ginning of their demolition to. the end,-— I 
have never once whistled, or sung, or laugh*d, 
or cry*d, or talk*d of past-done deeds, or told 
your Honor one story, good or bad. 

— Thou hast many excellencies. Trim, 
said my uncle Toby ; and I hold it not the 
least of them, as thou happenest to' be a 
story-teller, that of the number thou hast 
told me, either to amuse me in my painful 
hours, or divert me in my grave ones,— • 
thou hast seldom told me a bad one. 

— Because, an* please your Honor, ex- 
cept one of a King of Bohemia and hit 
seven castles^ — ^they are all true ; for they 
are about myself. 

— I do not like the subject the worse, 
Trim, said my uncle Toby, on that score. 
But, prithee, what is this story 1 Thou haiA 
okcited my curiosity. 

— ^I'll tell it your Honor, quoth the Cor- 
poral, directly. — Provided, said my uncle 
Toby, looking earnestly towards Dunkirk 
and the Mole again, — provided it is not a 
merry one : to such. Trim, a man should 
ever bring one half of the entertainment 
along with him ; and the disposition I am 
in at present, — would wrong both thee» 
Trim, and thy story. — ^It is not a merry one, 
by any means, replied the Corporal. — ^Nor 
would I have it altogether a grave one, 
added my uncle Toby. — ^It is neither the 
one nor the other, replied the Corporal ; but 
will suit your Honor exactly. — Then Fll 
thank thee for it with all my heart, cried 
my uncle Toby ; so prithee begin it. Trim. 

The Corporal made his reverence; and 
though it is not so easy a matter as the 
world imagines, to pull off a lank Montero- 
cap with grace,— or a whit less difficult, in 
my conceptions, when a man is sitting squat 
upon the ground, to make a bow so teeming 
with respect as the Corporal was wont 
yet, by suffering the palm of his right hand, 
which wae towards bis master, to slip baek 
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wardb upon the gran, a little beyond hie 
My, in order to allow it the greater sweep, 
— Hmd by an unforced compression, at the 
same time, of his cap with the thumb and 
the two fore-fingers of his left, by which 
the diameter of the cap became reduced ; 
JO that it might be said rather to be insen- 
sibly squeezM, — than puUM off with a flatus, 
— the Corporal acquitted himself of both m 
a better manner than the posture of his af- 
&ir8 promised ; and having hemmed twice, 
to find in what key his story would best go, 
and best suit his master*s humor, — ^he ex- 
changed a single look of kindness with him, 
and set off thus:— 

THX 8T0&T OP THK KIIIO OP BOHEMIA AND 
HI8 8ETEM CAflTLES. 

There was a certain King of Bo— he — 

As the Corporal was entering the confines 
of Bohemia, my uncle Toby obliged him to 
halt for a single moment He had set out 
bare-headed ; having, since he pullM off his 
Montero-cap in the latter end of the last 
chapter, left it lying beside him on the 
ground. 

— ^The eye of Goodness espieth all things; 
■0 that before the Corporal had well got 
through the first five words of his story, had 
my uncle Toby twice touch*d his Montero- 
cap with the end of his cane, interroga- 
tively : — as much as to say. Why don*t you 
put It on. Trim 1 — ^Trim took it up with the 
most respectful slowness, and casting a 
glance of humiliation, as he did it, upon the 
embroidery of the fore-part, which being 
dismally tarnish*d and fray*d, moreover, in 
lome of the principal leaves and boldest 
parts of the pattern, he laid it down agaui 
between his two feet, in order to moralize 
upon the subject 

— ^Tia every word of it but too true, cried 
my uncle Toby, that thou art about to ob- 
serve: — 

«* Nothing in this warH TVtm, «t made 
"toUutforeverJ* 

— But when tokens, dear Tom, of thy 
ove and remembrance wear oat, said Trim, 
what shall we say 1 

— There is no occasion, Trim, quoth my 
oncle Toby, to say any thing else ; and was 
a man to puzzle his brains till Doomsday, I 
Of^lieve, Trim, it would be impossible. 

Tlie Corporal perceiving my unde Toby 



was in the right, and that it would be in 
vain for the wit of man to think of extract 
ing a purer moral from hia cap, withou 
further attempting it he put it on; and 
pairing his hand across his forehead to rub 
out a pensive wrinkle, which the text and 
doctrine between them had engender*d, he 
retumM, with the same look and tone o^ 
voice, to his ^jftry of the King of Bohemia 
and his seven castles. 

THE 8T0&T OP THE KIIVO OP BOHEMIA AMD 
HIS SEVEN CASTLES, OOHTUfUBD. 

There was a certain King of Bohemia; 
but in whose reign, except his own, I am 
not able to inform your Honor. — 

I do not desire it of thee. Trim, by any 
means, cried my uncle Toby. 

— It was a little before the time, an* 
please your Honor, when giants were be- 
ginning to leave off breeding : — ^but in what 
year of our Lord that was, — 

— ^I would not give a halfpenny to know» 
said my uncle Toby. 

— Only, an* please your Honor, it makes 
a story look the better in the face. 

— ^"Tis thy own, Trim, so ornament it 
after thy own fashion ; and take any date^ 
continued my uncle Toby, looking pleas- 
antly upon him; — take any date in the 
whole world thou chooeest and put it to,- - 
thou art heartily welcoma — 

The Corporal bowed ; for of every cen 
tury, and jof every year of that century, 
from the first creation of the world down to 
Noah's flood ; and from Noah's flood to the 
birth of Abraham; through all the pil« 
grimages of the patriarchs, to the departure 
of the Israelites out of Egypt ; — and through- 
out all the Dynasties, Olympiads, Urbecon- 
ditas, and other memorable epochas of the 
difierent nations of the world, down to the 
coming of Christ, and from thence to tlie 
very moment in which the Corporal was 
telling his story, — had my uncle Toby sub* 
jected this vast empire of time, and all its 
abysses, at bis feet; but as Modesty scarce 
touches with a finger what Liberality ofiers 
her with both hands open, — the Corporal 
contented himself with the very worst year 
of the whole bunch; which, to prevent 
your Honors of the Majority and Minority 
from tearmg the very flesh off your bones 
in oontestatioo, ' Whether that v^tr is nor 
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^ways the last-cast year of the last-cast 
almanac V — I tell you plainly, it was ; but 
from a different reason than you wot of. 

— Tt was the year next him ;— which be- 
ing the year of our Lord seventeen hun- 
dred and twelve, when the Duke of Ormond 
was playing the Devil in Flanders, — the 
Cor]K>ral took it, and set out with it afresh 
en his expedition to Bohemian^ 

THB 8TORT OP THE KINO OP BORKMIA AlfD 
HIS SEVEN CASTLES, CONTIN1JED. 

In the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and twelve, there was, an* 
please your Honor,— 

— To tell thee trulf, Trim, quoth my 
uncle Toby, any other date would have 
pleased me much better, not only on account 
of the sad stain upon our history that year, 
in marching off our troops, and refusing to 
cover the siege of Quesnoi, though Fagel 
was carrying on the works with such in- 
credible vigor, — but likewise on the score, 
Trim, of thy own story ; because if there 
arc, — and which, from what thou hast dropt, 
I partly suspect to be the fiict, — if there are 
giants in it, — 

— There is but one, an' please your Honor. 

— Tis as bad as twenty, replied my un- 
cle Toby ; tliou should'st have carried him 
back some seven or eight hundred years out 
of harm's way, both of critics and other 
people ; and therefore, I would advise thee, 
if ever thou tellest it again, — 

— If I live, an' please your Honor, but 
once to get through it, I will never tell it 
again, quoth Trim, either to man, woman, 
or child. — Poo— poo ! said my uncle Toby ; 
— but wit) accents of such sweet encour- 
agement did he utter it, that the Corporal 
went on with his story with more alacrity 
than ever. 

THE 8TORT OP THE KINO OP BOHEMIA AND 
HIS SEVEN CASTLES, CONTINUED. 

There was, an' please your Honor, said 
the Corporal, raising his voice and rubbing 
the palms of his two hands cheerly together 
as he began, a certain King of Bohemia, — 

— Leave out the date entirely, Trmi, 
quoth my uncle Toby, leaning forwards, 
and laying his hand gently upon the Cor- 
poral's shoulder to temper Uie interruption, 
—leave it out entirely, Trim ; a story passes 



very well without these niceties, unless 
one is pretty sure of 'em. — Sure of 'em ! 
said the Corporal, shaking his head. 

— Right, answered my uncle Toby ; it is 
not easy. Trim, for one, bred up as thou 
and I have been to arms, who seldom looks 
further forward than to the end of his mus- 
ket, or backwards beyond his knapsack, t<r 
know much about this matter. — God bless 
your Honor ! said the Corporal, won by the 
manner of my uncle Toby's reasoning, as 
much as by the reasoning itself, he has 
something else to do ; if not in action, or 
on a march, or upon duty in his garrison, — 
he has his firelock, an' please your HonoTi 
to furbish, — bis accoutrements to take caro 
of, — his regimentals to mend, — himself tc 
shave and keep clean, so as to appear al 
ways like what he is upon the parade 
what business, added the Corporal triumph 
antly, has a soldier, an* please your Honor 
to know any thing at all of geography ? 

— Thou would'st have said chronology^ 
Trim, said my uncle Toby ; for as for ge- 
ography, 'tis of absolute use to him; he 
must be acquainted intimately with every 
country and its boundaries where his pro- 
fession carries him ; he should know every 
town and city, and village and hamlet, with 
the canals, the roads, and hollow-ways, 
which lead up to them. There is not a 
river or a rivulet he passes. Trim, but he 
should be able, at first sight, to tell thee 
what is its name, — in what mountains i: 
takes its rise, — what is its course, — how fiti 
it is navigable, — where fordable, — where 
not; — he should know the fertility of every 
valley, as well as the hind who plows it; 
and be able to describe, or, if it is required, 
to give thee an exact map of all the plains 
and defiles, the forts, the acclivities, the 
woods and morasses, through and by which 
his army is to march; he should know 
their produce, their plants, their minerals, 
their waters, their animals, their seasons, 
their climates, their heats and colds, their 
inhabitants, their customs, their language, 
their policy, and even their religion. 

Is it else to be conceived. Corporal, coo 
tinued my uncle Toby, rising up in his sen- 
try-box as he began to warm in this part of 

hia discourse, how Marlborough coukt 

have marched his army from the banks o^ 
the Maes to Belbuig ; ^om Belburg to Ker 
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penord^here the Corporal could sit no 
longer) — ^from Kerpenord, Trim, to Kalsa- 
ken; from Kalsaken to Newdorf; from 
NewGorf to Landenbourg; from Landen- 
bourg to Mildenheim ; from Mildenheim to 
Elchingen; from Elchingen to Gingen; 
from Gingen to Balmerchoffen ; frt>m Bal- 
merchofien to Skellenburg, where he broke 
in upon the enemy's works, forced his pas- 
■age over the Danube, crossed the Lech, — 
pushed on his troops into the heart of the 
empire, marchmg at the head of them 
through Fribourg, Hokenwert and Schone- 
velt, to the plains of Blenlieim and Hoch- 
8tet 1 — Great as he was, Corporal, he could 
not have advanced a step, or made one sin- 
gle day's march, without the aids of Ge- 
ography. — As for Chronology, I own. Trim, 
continued my uncle Toby, sitting down 
again coolly in his sentry-box, that, of all 
others, it seems a science which the soldier 
might best spare, was it not for the li^rhts 
which that science must one day give him, 
* in determining the invention of powder; 
the furious execution of which, renversing 
every thing, like thunder, before it, has be- 
come a new era to us of military improve- 
ments, changing so totally the nature of 
attacks and defences, both by sea and land, 
and awakening so much art and skill in 
doing it, that the world cannot be too exact 
in ascertaining the precise time of its dis- 
covery, or too inquisitive in knowing what 
great man was the discoverer, and what 
occasions gave birth to it 

I am far from controverting, continued 
my uncle Toby, what historians agree in, 
that in the year of our Lord 1380, under 
the reign of Wencelaus, son of Charles ^the 
Fourth, — a certain priest, whose name was 
Schwartz, show*d the use of powder to the 
Venetians, in their wars against the Geno- 
tse ; but Uis certain he was not the first ; 
because, if we are to believe Don Pedro, 
•he bishop of Leon, — How came priesta and 
bishops, an* please your Honor, to trouble 
their heads so much about gunpowder 1 — 
God knows, aaid my uncle Toby,— his provi- 
dence brmgs good out of every thing — and 
ne avers, in his chronicle of King Alphon- 
mis, who reduced Toledo, that in the year 
J 943, which was full thirty-seven years 
bofore that time, the secret of powder was 
weL anown. and emptoyed with success. 



both by Moors and Christians,* not only in 
their sea-combats, at that period, but in 
many of their most memorable sieges in 
Spain and Barbary; — and all the world 
knows, that Friar Bacon had wrote ex- 
pressly about it, and had generously given 
the world a receipt to make it by, above a 
hundred and fifty years before even Schwartz 
was born : — and that the Chinese, added my 
uncle Toby, embarrass us, and all accounts 
of it, still more, by boasting of the invention 
some hundreds of years even before him. — 
They are a pack of liars, I believe, cried 
Trim. — 

They are someiiow or other deceived, 
said my uncle Tob^, in tliis matter, as is 
plain to me from the present miserable state 
of military architecture amongst them ; 
which consists of nothing more than a 
foste with a brick wall without flanks ; — 
and for what they give us as a bastion at 
each angle of it, *tis so barbarously con- 
structed, that it looks for all the world, — 
like one of my seven castles, an* please 
your Honor, quoth Trim. — 

My uncle Toby, though in the utmost dis- 
tress for a comparison, roost courteously re- 
fused Trim*s ofl^er,— till Trim, telling him 
he had half a dozen more in Bohemia, 
which he knew not how to get ofl!*his hands, 
— my uncle Toby was so touched with the 
pleasantry of heart of the Corporal, — that 
he discontinued his dissertation upon gun- 
powder, — and begged the Corporal forth- 
with to go on with his story of the King of 
Bohemia and his seven castles. 

THE 8TORT OP THE KINO OP BORBMIA AXD 
Hia SEVEN CA8TLE8, OONTIlfUED. 

This unfortunate King of Bohemia, said 
Trim, — ^Was he unfortunate, theni cried 
my uncle Toby, for he had be^n so wrapt 
up in his dissertation upon gunpowder, and 
other military afiiiira, that though he had 
desired the Corporal to go on, yet the many 
interruptions he had given, dwelt not so 
strong on his fancy as to account for the 
epithet — Was he u/i/br^ita/6,.then, Trim? 
said my uncle Toby, patlietically. — ^The 
Corporal, wishing first the word and all its 
synonimas at the Devil, forthwith began to 
run back in his mind the principal events 
in the King of Bohemia's story ; frt>m every 
one of which, it appearing that he was th« 
most fortunate man that ever existed in the 
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world, — ^it pat the Corporal to a stand ; for 
not caring to retract his epithet,-Huid less 
to explain it, — and least of all to twist his 
tale (like men of lore) to serve a system, — 
be looked op in my uncle T6by*s face for 
assistance; — ^but seeing it was the very 
thing my uncle Toby sat in expectation of 
himself, after a hum and a Jiaw^ he went 
on — • 

The King of Bohemia, an* please your 
Honor, replied the Corporal, was ur^ortU' 
nate^ as thus : — That taking great pleasure 
and delight in navigation and all sort of sea 
affairs; — and there happening throughout 
the whole kingdom of Bohemia to be no 
sea-port town whatever, — 

— ^How the deuce should there, Trimi 
cried my uncle Toby ; for Bohemia being 
totally inland, it could have happen*d no 
otherwise. 

— ^It might, said Trim, if it had pleased 
God.— 

My uncle Toby never spoke of the being 
and natural attributes of God, but with dif- 
fidence and hesitation. — 

I believe not, replied my uncle Toby, 
after some pause ; — ^fbr being inland, as I 
said, and having Silesia and Moravia to the 
east; Lusatia and Upper Saxony to the 
north ; Franconia *» the west ; and Bavaria 
to the south, — Bohemia could not have been 
propeird to the sea without ceasing to be 
Bohemia ; — ^nor could the sea, on the other 
hand, have come up to Bohemia, without 
overflowing a great part of Germany, and 
destroying millions of unfortunate inhabit- 
ants who could make no defence against it 
— Scandalous, cried Trim. — ^Which would 
bespeak, added my uncle Toby, mildly, such 
a want of compassion in him who is the 
father of iC — that, I think. Trim, — the thing 
could have happenM no way.— 

The Corporal made the bow of unfeignM 
conviction, and went on. — 

Now the King of Bohemia, with his 
Queen and courtiers, happening one fine 
summer's eveping to walk oat, — ^Ay, there 
the word happening is right. Trim, cried 
my uncle Toby ; for the King of Bohemia 
and his Queen might have walked out or 
let it alone : — ^'twas a matter of contingency 
which might happen or not, just as chance 
ttidered it — 

King William was of an opinion, an* plaaie 



your Honor, quoth Trim, that every thing 
was predestined for us in this world ; inso- 
much, that he would often say to his sol- 
diers, that "every ball had its billet**— Hi» 
was a great man, said my uncle Toby.— 
And I believe, continued Trim, to this daj 
that the shot which disabled me at the bat- 
tle of Landen, was pointed at my knee for 
no other purpose but to take me out of his 
service, and place me in your Honor*iL 
where I should be taken so much bettor 
care of in my old age. — It shall never, 
Trim, be construed otherwise, said my un- 
cle Toby.— 

The heart, both of the master and the 
man, were alike subject to sudden overflow- 
ings; — a short silence ensued. — 

Besides, said the Corporal, resuming tho 
discourse, but in a gayer accent, — if it had 
not been for that single shot, I had never, 
an* please your Honor, been in love. — 

So thou wast once m love, Trim ? said 
ray uncle Toby, smiling. — 

Souse ! replied the Corporal,-— over hea4 
and ears ! an' please your Honor. — Prithei*. 
when? where? and how came it topasp' 
— ^I never heard one word of it before, quotii 
my uncle Toby. — I dare say, answered 
Trim, that every drummer and Serjeants 
son in the regiment knew of it — 'Tis hign 
time I should, — said my uncle Toby. — 

Your Honor remembers with concern, 
said the Corporal, the total rout and confu- 
sion of our camp and army at the aflair of 
Landen: every one was left to shift for 
himself; and if it had not been for the regi- 
ments of Wyndham, Luraley, and Galway. 
which covered the retreat over the bridge 
of Neerspeeken, the king himself could 
scarce have gained it ; — ^he was press*d bard, 
as your Honor knows, on every side of him^— 

Grallant mortal! cried my uncle Toby, 
caught with enthusiasm, this moment, now 
that all is lost, I see him galloping across 
me. Corporal, to the left, to bring up tho 
remains of the English horse along with 
him, to support the right, and tear the laurel 
from Luxemboarg*s brows, if yet'tis pos- 
sible:— I see him with the knot of his scarf 
just shot ofl^ infusing fresh spirits into poor 
Galway*s regiment, — ^riding along tue line; 
— ^then wheeling about, and charging Conti 
at the head of it — Brave ! brave, by Hek- 
ven ! cried my ancle Toby ; he deserves • 
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crown Ab richly, as a thief a halter, 

ahoated Tiim. 

My uncle Toby knew the Corporars loy- 
alty—otherwise the comparison was not at 
all to his mind : — it did not altogether strike 
the Corporars fancy when he had made it ; 
—but it could not be recallM; so he had 
nothing to do, but proceed. 

As the number of wounded was pro- 
digious, and no one had time to think of 
any thing but his own safety, — Though 
Talmash, said my uncle Toby, brought off 
the foot with great prudence. — But I was 
left upon the field, said the Corporal — ^Thou 
wast so, poor fellow! replied my uncle 
Toby. — So that it was noon the next day, 
continued the Corporal, before I was ex- 
changed, and put into a cart with thirteen 
or fourteen more, in order to be conveyed 
to our hospital. 

There is no part of the body, an' please 
your Honor, where a wound occasions more 
intolerable anguish, than upon the knee. — 
, Except the groin, said my uncle Toby. — 
An' please your Honor, replied the Corpo- 
ral, the knee, in my opinion, must certainly 
he the most acute, there being so many ten- 
dons and what-d'ye-call-'ems all about it — 

It is for that reason, quoth my uncle Toby, 
that the groin is infinitely more sensible; — 
tliere being not only as many tendons and 
what-d'yie-call-'ems (for I know their names 
as little as thou dost) — about it, — ^but moro- 
over,* * * — 

Mrs. Wadman, who had been all the time 
in her arbor, — instantly stopp'd her breath, 
nnpinn'd her mob at the chin, and stood up 
upon one leg. 

The dispute was maintained with amica- 
ble and equal force betwixt my uncle Toby 
and Trim for some time ; till Trim at length 
recollecting that he had often cried at his 
roasrer's sufl^erings, but never shed a tear at 
bis own, — was for giving up the point; 
which my uncle Toby would not allow. — 
*Ti8 a proof of nothing. Trim, said he, but 
the generosity of thy temper. 

So that whether the pain of a wound in 
the groin (ctsteru paribui) is greater than 
the pain of a wound in the knee, — or 

Whether the pain of a wound in the knee 
18 not greater than the pain of a wound in 
Uie groin, — are points which to this day re- 
main unsettled. 
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The anguish of my knee, conti i ..ed the 
Corporal, was excessive in itself; and the 
uneasiness of the cart, with the roughness 
of the roads, which were terribly cut up, — 
making bad still worse, — every step was 
death to me ; so that with the loss of blood, 
and tlie want of care-taking of ma, and a 
fever I felt coming on besides, — (Poor soul ! 
said my uncle Toby.) — ^AU together, an' 
please your Honor, was more than I could 
sustain. 

I was telling my sufferings to a young 
woman at a peasant's house, where our cart, 
which was the last of the line, had halted ; 
they had help'd me in, and the young wo- 
man had taken a cordial out of her pocket 
and dropp'd it upon some sugar ; and seeing 
it had cheer'd me, she had given it me a 
second and a third time. — So I was telling 
her, an' please your Honor, the anguish I 
was in, and was saying it was so intolerable 
to me, that I had much rather lie down 
upon the bed, turning m;^ace towards one 
which was in the comer of the room, — and 
die, — than go on, — when, upon the attempt- 
ing to lead me to it, I fainted away in her 
arms. — She was a good soul ! as your Hon* 
or, said the Corporal, wiping his eyes, will 
hear. — 

I thought love had been a joyous thing, 
quoth my uncle Toby. — 

'TLb the most serious thing, an' please 
your Honor (sometimes) that is in the 
world. — 

By the persuasion of the young woman« 
continued the Corporal, the cart with the 
wounded men set off without me ; she had 
assured them I should expire immediately 
if 1 was put into the cart So when I came 
to myself, — I found myself in a still quiet 
cottage, with no one but the young woman, 
and the peasant and his wife. I was laid 
across the bed m the comer of the room, 
with my wounded leg upon a chair, and the 
young woman beside me, holding the comer 
of her handkerchief dipp'd in vinegar to my 
nose with one hand, and rubbing my tem* 
pies wi^i the other. 

1 took her at first for the daughter of the 
peasant (for it was no inn) ; — so had ofier'd 
her a little purse with eighteen florins^ 
which my poor brother Tom (here Trim 
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^ipM his eyes) had sent me as a token, by 
a recrrit, just before he set out for Lisbon. 

I never told your Honor that piteous story 
yet, — (Here Trim wip'd his eyes a third 
time.) 

• The young woman callM the old man and 
his wife into the room to show them the 
money, in order to gain me credit for a bed 
and what little necessaries I should want, 
till I should be in a condition to^ got to 
the hospital. — Gome then, said she, tying up 
the little purse, — Fll be your banker ; — ^but 
as that office alone will not keep me em- 
ploy'd, I'll be your nurse toa — 

I thought by her manner of speaicing this, 
as well as by her dress, which I then began 
to consider more attentively, — that the 
young woman could not be the daughter of 
the peasant 

She was in black down to her toes, with 
her hair concealed under a cambric border, 
laid close to her forehead : she was one of 
those kind of nuns, an' please your Honor, 
of which your Honor knows there are a 
good many in Flanders, which they let go 
loose. — By thy description, Trim, said my 
uncle Toby, I dare say she was a young 
Beguine, of which there are none to be 
found anywhere but in the Spanish Nether- 
lands, — except at Amsterdam: — they dif- 
fer from nuns in this, that they can quit 
their cloister if they choose to marry; they 
visit and take care of the sick by profession. 
I had rather, for my own part, they did it 
out ^f good-nature. — 

She oflen told me, quoth Trim, she did 
it for the love of Christ — ^I did not like it — 
I believe. Trim, we are both wrong, said 
my uncle Toby: — we'll ask Mr. Yorick 
about it to-night, at my brother Shandy's ; 
so put me in mind, added my uncle Toby. — 

The young Beguine, continued the Cor- 
poral, had scarce given herself time to tell 
me, ** she would be my nurse," when she 
hastily turned about to begin the office of 
one, and prepare something for me ; — and 
in a short time, — ^though I thought it a long 
one, — she came back with flannels, &c. &c. 
and having fomented my knee soundly for 
a couple of hours, &c and made me a bason 
of thin gfruel for my supper, — she wish'd 
me rest, and promised to be with me early 
in the morning. — She wish'd me, an' please 
your Honor, what was not to be had. — My 
2F 



fever ran very high that night ; — her figure 
made sad disturbance within me ; — I waf 
every moment cutting the world in two, — 
to give her half of it ; — and every moment 
was I crying, That I had nothing but a 
knapsack and eighteen florins to share with 
her. — The whole night long was the fair 
Beguine, like an angel, close by my bed- 
side, holding back my curtain, and offering 
me cordials; — and I was only awakened 
from my dream by her coming there at the 
hour promised, and giving them in reality. 
— In truth, she was scarce ever from me ; 
and so accustomed was I to receive life from 
her hands, that my heart sickened, and I 
lost color, when she led the room ; and yet 
continued the Corporal (making one of the 
strangest reflections upon it in the world) — 

"It was not love;" — for during the three 
weeks she was almost constantly with me, 
fomenting my knee with her hand night 
and day, — I can honestly say, an' please 
your Honor,— that »♦**»♦*»♦»* 
*****4t4t«***4r once. 

That was very odd, Trim, quoth my uncM» 
Toby.— 

I think so too, — said Mrs. Wadman. 

It never did, said the Corporal 



CHAP. XXI. 

— ^BuT 'tis no marvel, continued the Cot 
poral, — seeipg my uncle Toby musing upon 
it — for love, an' please your Honor, is ex- 
actly like war, in this; that a soldier, though 
he has escaped three weeks complete o 
Saturday night, — may, nevertheless, be shot 
through his heart on Sunday mommg. — // 
happened so here, an' please your Honor, 
with tliis difference only, — that it was on 
Sunday in the afternoon, when I fell in love 
all at once with a sisterara. — It burst upon 
me, an' please your Honor, like a bomb,- 
scarce giving me time to say, *' God bless 
me."— 

I thought, Trim, said my uncle Toby, j 
man never fell in love so very suddenly. — 

Yes, an* please your Honor, if he is in the 
way of it — ^replied Trim. 

I prithee, quoth my uncle Toby, infonv 
me iraw this matter happened. — 
W 
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With all pleafdrt, said the Corporal, 
BMLking a how. 



down the fourth, and then mWd with liei 
whole hand* I will never say another word, 
an* please your Honor, upon hands again ;— 
but it was softer tlian satin. — 

— Prithee, Trim, commend it as much as 
thou wilt, said my uncle Toby ; I shall hear 
thy story with the more delight — The Cor- 
poral thank*d his master most unfeignedly ; 
but having nothing to say upon the Beguine*8 
hand but the same over again, — he proceed- 
ed to the efiects of it 

The fair Beguine, said the Corporal, con- 
tinued rubbing with her whole hand under 
my knee, — ^till I fear*d her zeal would weary 
her. — " I would do a thousand times more,** 
said she, ** for the love of Christ** — ^In saying 
which, she pas8*d her hand across the flan- 
nel, to the part above my knee, which I had 
equally coroplain*d of, and rubb*d it also. 

I perceived then, I was beginning to be 
in love. — 

As she continued rub-rub-rubbing, I felt 
it spread from under her hand, an* please 
your Honor, to every part of my frame. 

The more she rubb*d, and the longer 
strokes she took, the more the fire kindled 
in my veins, — ^till at length, by two or three 
strokes longer than the rest, my passion rose 
to the highest pitch. — ^I seiz*d her hand, — 

And then thou clapped*st it to thy lips. 
Trim, said my uncle Toby, and madest a 
speech. 

Whether the Corporal*s amour termi- 
nated precisely in the way my uncle Toby 
described it, is not material ; it is enough that 
it contained in it the essence of all the love- 
romances which ever have been wrote sinc« 
the beginning of the world. 
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I HAD escaped, continued the Corporal, 
all tuat time from ftJling in love, and had 
gone on to the end of the chapter, had it not 
been predestined otherwise. — There is no 
resisting our &te. — ^It was on a Sunday, in 
the aflemoon, as I told your Honor. 

The old man and his wife had walked 
out — 

Every thing was still and hush as mid- 
night about the house. 

There was not so much as a duck or a 
duckling about the yard,— 

When the fiiir Beguine came in to see 
me. 

My wound was then in a fair way of do- 
ing well, — the inflammation had been gone 
off for some time ; but it was succeeded with 
an itching both above and below my knee, 
00 insufferable, that I had not sliut my eyes 
the whole night for it — 

Let me see it, said she, kneeling down 
apon the ground parallel to my knee, and 
laying her hand upon the part below it — It 
only wants rubbing a little, said the Beguiue ; 
80 covering it with the bed-clothes, she be- 
gan with the fore-finger of her right hand 
to rub under my knee, guiding her fore-fin- 
ger backwards and forwards by the edge of 
the flannel which kept on the dressing. 

In five or six minutes I felt slightly the 
end of her second finger, and presently it 
was laid flat with the other, and she contin- 
ued rubbing in that way round and round 
fbr a good while ; it then came into my head, 
that I should fall in love : — I blu8h*d when 
J saw how white a hand she had. — I shall 
iiover, an please your Honor, behold another 
hand so white whilst I live. — 

Nut in that place, said my uncle Toby.- 

Though it was the most serious despair 
in nature to the Corporal,-*he could not 
thrbear smiling.-* 

The young Beguine, continued the Cor- 
poral, perceiving it was of great service to 
me, — from rubbing fbr some time with two 
flkgers, — ^proceeded to nib at length with 
Uiree, -till by little and little she brought iwa« facilitated still more by n^ i»d« 



CHAP. xxra. 

As soon as the Corporal had finished the 
story of his amour,— or rather my uncle 
Toby for him, — Mrs. Wad man silently sal- 
lied forth from her arbor, replaced the pin 
in her mob, paas'd the wicker-gate, and ad- 
vanced slowly towards my uncle Toby*s 
sentry-box : the disposition which Trim had 
made in my uncle Toby*s mind, was too fit 
vorable a crisis to be let slipti 

— ^The attack was determin*d upon: it 
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Toby's having ordered the Corporal to 
wheel off the pioneer^a shovel, the spade, 
the pick-ox, the piqaets, and other military 
stores which lay scatter*d upon the ground 
where Dunkirk stood.— The Corporal bad 
march'd ; — the field was clear. 

Now, consider, Sir, what nonsense it is, 
either in fighting, or writing, or any thing 
else (whether in rhyme to it, or not) which 
a man has occasion to do, — to act by plan : 
for if ever Plan, independent of all circum- 
stances, deserved registering in letters of 
gold (I mean in the archives of Gotham) — 
it was certainly the Plan of Mrs. Wadman^s 
attack of my uncle Toby in his sentry-box, 
by plan, — Now, the plan hanging up in it 
at this juncture, being the plan of Dunkirk, 
—and the tale of Dunkirk a tale of relax- 
ation, it opposed every impression she could 
make: and, besides, could she have gone 
upon it, — the manceuvre of fingers and 
hands in the attack of the sentry-box, was 
so outdone by that of the finir Beguine*s, in 
Trim's story, — that just then, that particular 
attack, however successful before, — became 
the most heartless attack that could be 
made. 

O ! let woman alone for this. Mrs. Wad- 
man had scarce opened the wicker-gate, 
when her genius sported with the change 
of circumstances. 

She formed a new attack in a moment 
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— ^I AM half distracted. Captain Shandy, 
said Mr& Wadman, holding up her cambric 
handkerchief to her left eye, as she ap- 
proachM the door of my uncle Toby's sentry- 
box; a mote,— or sand,— or something, — I 
know not what, has got into this eye of 
mine;— do look into it: — it is not in the 
white. — 

In saying which, Mrs. Wadman edged 
herself close in beside my imcle Toby, and 
squeezing herself down upon the comer of 
nis bench, she gave him an opportunity of 
^ doing it without rising up, — Do look into it, 
•laid she. 

Honest soul ! thou didst look into it with 
ds much innocency of heart ai^ver child 
Iook*d into a raree show-box; and 'twere 
MM much a sin to have hurt thee. 



If a man will be peeping of his own ac- 
cord into things of that nature, Fve nothing 
to say to it 

My uncle Toby never did; and I wJ) 
answer for him, that he would have sa* 
quietly upon a sofa from June to January 
(which, you know, takes in both the hot and 
cold months) with an eye as fine as the 
Thracian ♦ Rhodope*8 beside him, without 
being able to tell whether it was a black or 
a blue one. 

The difiiculty was, to get my unc.e Tobjr 
to look at one at all. 

'Tis surmounted. And 

I see him yonder, with his pipe pendnloos 
in his band, and the ashes falling out of it, 
— looking, — and looking, — then rubbing 
his eyes, — and looking again, with twice 
the good-nature that ever Galileo look*d for 
a spot in the sun. 

In vain ! for, by all the powers which ani- 
mate the organ, — Widow Wadman*s left 
eye shines this moment as lucid as her 
right ; — there is neither mote, nor sand, nor 
dust, nor chaff, nor speck, nor particle of 
opake matter floating in it — There is no- 
thing, my dear paternal uncle! but one 
lambent delicious fire, furtively shooting 
out from every part of it, in all directions, 
into thine. 

If thou lookest, uncle Toby, in search of 
this mote one moment longer, thou art on- 
done. 



CHAP. XXV. 

An eye is, for all the world, exactly like 
a cannon, in this respect. That it is not 80 
much the eye or the caimon, in themselves, 
as it is the carriage of the eye — and the 
carriage of the cannon ; by which both the 
one and the other are enabled to do so much 
execution. I don't think the comparison a 
bad one : however, as 'tis made and placed 
at the head of the chapter, as much for use 
as ornament, all I desire in return, is, that 
whenever I speak of Mrs. Wadman*s eyes 
(except once in the next period) that ?uii 
keep it in your fimcy. 



• Rhodope Thraeia Um ineritaUIi fUdno f Mtmtto, 
Urn flzaeU oeulit Intueas attnixit, at al in illam q«ii 
inddiawt, fieri uoa poaei, ouin caparatur.— I KNOW 
NOT WHO. 
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I proVeiit, Madam, said my uncle Toby, I 
can see nothing whatever in your eye. 

— It IB not in die white, said Mrs. Wad- 
man. — My uncle Toby look*d with might 
and main into Hie pupiL 

Now, of all the eyes which ever were 
created ; from your own, Madam, up to those 
of Venus herself^ which certainly were as 
venereal a pair of eyes as ever stood in a 
head, there never was an eye of them all 
80 fitted to rob my uncle Toby of his repose, 
as the very eye at which he was looking ; — 
it was not. Madam, a rolling eye, — a romp- 
ing, or a wanton one ; — ^nor was it an eye 
sparkling, petulant, or imperious,— of high 
daims and terrifying exactions, which would 
have curdled at once that milk of human 
nature, of which my uncle Toby was made 
up ; — but 'twas an eye full of gentle salu- 
tations, — and soft responses, — speaking, — 
not like the trumpet-stop of some ill-made 
organ, in which many an eye I talk to 
holds coarse converse, but whispering soft, 
— like the last low accents of an expiring 
saint, -:-" How can you live comfortless, 
**,Captam Shandy, and alone, without a 
* bosom to lean your head on, — or trust 
•your cares toV 

•It was an eye 

But I shall be in love with it myself^ if 
I say another word about it 

It did my uncle Toby*s business. 



CHAP. XXVL 

Thers is nothing shows the characters 
of my father and my uncle Toby in a more 
entertaining light, than their difierent man- 
ner of deportment under the same accident; 
— ^for I call not love a misfortune ; from a 
persuasion, that a man*s heart is ever the 
better for it. — Great God ! what must my 
uncle Toby*s have been, when *twas all be- 
nignity without it ! — 

My father, as appears from many of his 
papers, was very subject to this passion be- 
fore he married ; — ^but, from a little subacid 
kind of drollish impatience in his nature, 
whenever it befell him, he would never sub- 
mit to it like a Christian ; but would pish, 
and h*ifl^ and bounce, and kick, and play the 
Do^u, ami «iTite the bitterest Philippics 



against the eye that ever roan wrote:- 
there is one in verse upon somebody's eye 
or other, that, for two or three nights to- 
gether, had put him by his rest ; which, in 
his first transport of resentment against it, 
he begins thus : — 

** A devil Hit— and mischief rach doth work 
" Ai never yet did Pagan, Jew, or Turk.*** 

In short, during the whole paroxysm, my 
father was all abuse and foul language, ap- 
proaching rather towards malediction ; — 
only he did not do it with as much method 
as Emulphus; — he was too impetuous; noi 
with Ernulphus's policy; — ^for though my 
father, with the most intolerant spirit, 
would curse both this and that, and every 
thing under Heaven, which was either aid- 
ing or abetting to his love, — ^yet he never 
concluded his chapter of curses upon it, 
without cursing himself in at the bargain, 
as one of the most egregious fools and cox- 
combs, he would say, that ever was let loose 
in the world. 

My uncle Toby, on tlie contrary, took it 
like a lamb, — sat still, and let the poison 
work in his veins without resistance ; — in 
the sharpest exacerbations of his wound 
(like that on his groin) he never dropt one 
fretful or discontented word, — he blamed 
neither heaven nor earth, — nor thought, nor 
spoke an injurious thing of any body, or 
any part of it ; he sat solitary and pensive 
with his pipe, — ^looking at his lame leg, — 
then whiffing out a sentimental heigh-ho ! 
which, mixing with the smoke, incommoded 
no one mortal 

He took it like a lamb, I say. 

In truth, he had mistook it at first ; for, 
having taken a ride with my father that 
very morning, to save, if possible, a beau- 
tiful wood, which the dean and chapter 
were hewing down to give to the poor;f 
which said wood being in full view of my 
uncle Toby's house, and of singular service 
to him in his description of the battle of 
Wynnendale, — ^by trotting on too hastily to 
save it, upon an uneasy saddle, worse horse, 
&c. &c. . . it had so happened, that the se* 
rous part of the blood had got betwixt the 
two skins, in the nethermost part of my on- 



Boerate^Ji" 

fMr. Shandy muiS mean the poor in spirit! inaa« 
much at tbey divided the moner amongat Uwniieivea 
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de Tuby, — ^the first shootings of which (as 
my uncle Toby had no experience of love) 
he had taken for a part of the passion, till 
the blister breaking in the one case, and 
the other remaining, my uncle Toby was 
presently convinced that his wound was 
not a skin-deep wound, but that it had gone 
to his heart 



CHAP. xxvn. 

Thx world is ashamed of being virtuous. 
— My uncle Toby knew little of the world ; 
and therefore, when he felt he was in love 
with Widow Wadman, he had no concep- 
tion that the thing was any more to be 
made a mystery oC than if Mr& Wadman 
had given him a cut with a gap*d kniie 
across his finger. Had it been otherwise, — 
yet, as he ever lookM upon Trim as an 
humble friend, and saw fresh reasons every 
day of his life to treat him as such, — ^it 
would have made no variation in the man- 
ner in which he informed him of the affair. 

**! am in love. Corporal !** quoth myun- 
deToby. 



CHAP. XXVHL 



In love ! — said the Corporal, — ^your Honor 
was very well Ihe day before yesterday, 
when I was telling your Honor the story of 
the Ring of Bohemia. — ^Bohemia! said my 
uncle Toby- — musing a long time---- 
What became of that story, Trimi 

— ^We loet^it, an* please your Honor, 
somehow betwixt us ;— but your Honor was 
as free from love then, as I am.— *Twas 
just whilst thou went*st off with the wheel- 
barrow, — with Mrs. Wadman, quoth my 
uncle Toby. — She has left a ball here, 
added my unde Toby, pointing to his breast 

— She can no more, an* please your 
Honor, stand a siege, than she can fiy, cried 
the Corporal 

But as we are neighbors. Trim, the best 
way, I think, is to let her know it civilly 
first, quoth my unde Toby. » 

Now, if I might presume, said the Coir- 
poral, to differ from your Hoiknv— 



Why else do I talk to thee, Trim? said 
my uncle Toby, mildly. 

— ^Then I would begin, an* please your 
Honor, with making a good thundermg at 
tack upon her, in return, — and telling her 
civilly afterwards ; — for if she knows any 
thing of your Honor*s being in love, be- 
forehand L— d help her!— she knows 

no more at present of it. Trim, said my 
unde Toby, — than the child unborn. 

Precious souls ! — 

Mrs. Wadman had told it, with all iU 
circumstances, to Mr& Bridget, twenty-four 
hours before ; and was, at that very moment, 
sitting in council with her, touching some 
slight misgivings with regard to the issue 
of the afiair, which the Devil, who never 
lies dead in a ditch, had put into her head, 
—^before he would allow her half time to 
get quietly through her Te Deutn. 

I am terribly afraid, said Widow Wad- 
man, in case I should marry him, Bridget, 
— ^that the poor Captain will not enjoy hik 
health, with the monstrous wound uponliis 
groin. 

— ^It may not. Madam, be so very large, 
replied Bridget, as you think; — and I be- 
lieve, besides, added she, — that *tis dried up. 

— ^I could like to know, — merely for his 
sake, said Mr& Wadman. 

— We*ll know the long and the broad of 
^it in ten days, answered Mrs. Bridget; fbr 
whilst the Captain is paying his addresses 
to you, — Fm confident Mr. Trim will be 
for making love to me ;— «nd 1*11 let him as 
much as he will, added Bridget, to get it 
all out of him. 

The measures were taken at once ;— and 
my unde Toby and the Corporal went on 
with theirs. 

Now, quoth the Corporal, setting his left 
hand a-kimbo, and giving such a flourish 
with his right, as just promised success, — 
and no more, — if your Honor will give me 
leave to lay down the plan of this attack,^ 

Thou wilt please me by it. Trim, said my 
uncle Toby, exceedingly ; — and as I foresee 
thou must act in it as my aidrde-^iamp^ here*B 
a crown. Corporal, to begin with, to steep 
thy commission. 

— ^Then, an* please your Honor, said tn« 
Corporal, (making a bow first for his oUn 
mission)— we will bl^ with getting jonr 
Honor's laoed dothSfoot of the gr««t otfr 
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paign-tnink, to be well air'd, and have the 
blue and gold taken up at the aleevea ;— and 
rU put your white ramillie-wig fresh into 
pipes;— and aend fiir a taylor to have your 
Hooor'a thin acarlet breeches tum*d. — 

1 bad better take the red plush ones, quoth 
my uncle Toby.— They will be too clumsy, 
flUd the Corpond. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

— Taou wilt get a brush and a little chalk 
to my sword.— Twill be only in your Hon- 
or's way» replied Trim. 



CHAP. XXX. 

—-But your Honoris two razors shall be 
new set^-and I will get my Montero-cap 
fofbish*d up, and put on poor Lieutenant 
Le Fevre*8 regimental coat, which your 
Honor gave me to wear for his sake ;— «nd 
as soon as your Uxmor is clean shaved* — and 
has got your clean shirt on, with your blue 
and gold or your fine scarlet,— -sometimes 
one and sometimes t'other,— and every thing 
is ready for the attack, — well march up 
boldly, as if 'twas to the face of a bastioA ; 
and whilst jrour Honor engages Mr& Wad- 
man in the parlor, to the right^'ll attack 
Mrs. Bridget in the kitchen, to the left; and 
naving seiz'd that pass, I'll answer ibr it, 
said the Corporal, snapping his fingers over 
his head, — that the day is your own. 

—4 wish I may but manage it ri^t, said 
my uncle Toby ; — but I declare. Corporal, I 
had rather march up to the very edge of a 
treocfa. 

—A woman is quite a difibrent thing, 
said the CorporaL 

—I suppose SQ^ qootk my undo Toby. 



CHAP. XXXL 

If any thmg m tnis worid which my 
fiiher said, could have provoked my uncle 
l\iby, during the tuM he wo in love, it 
WM th« p er vt rao osniy fioher wis always 



making of an expression of Hilariont the 
hermit; who, in speaking of his abstinence^ 
his watchings, flagellations, and other in- 
strumental parts of his religion, — wouVl say 
— though with more facetiouaneas than be- 
came a hermit, ^That they were the means 
he iMed to make his ois (meaning his body) 
** leave off kicking." 

It pleased my father well ; it was not only 
a laconic way of expressing, — but of libel- 
ling, at the same time, the desires and appe- 
tites of the lower part of us; so that for 
many years of ray father's life, 'twas his 
constant mode of expression ;-— he nt^ver 
used the word passions once, — but ass al- 
ways, instead of them ; — so that he might 
be said truly to have been upon the bones, 
or the back of bis own ass, or else of some 
other man's, during all that time. 

I must here observe to you the difierence 
betwixt 

My father's Ass and 
My HoBBT-HoRsx, — ^in order to 
keep characters as separate as may be, in 
our fancies as we go along. 

For my Hobby-Horse, if jrou reodlect a 
little, is no way a vicious beast; he has scarce 
one hair or lineament of the ass about him. 
— ^*Ti8 the sporting little filly-folly which 
carries you out for the present hour, — a 
maggot, a butterffy, a picture, a fiddle-stick, 

an uncle Toby's siege, or an any thing 
which a man makes a shift to get astride 
on, to canter it away fhxn the cares and so- 
licitudes of life.— 'Tis as aseful a beast as 
is in the whole creation ; — nor do I really 
see how the world could do without it 

—But for my fiither's ass.— Oh! mount 
him, — mount him,— mount him, — (that*s 
three times, is it not 7)— mount him not : — 
'tis a beast concupiscent;— and foul befall 
the man who does not hinder him 
kicking. 



CHAP. xxxn. 

WmuL, dear brother Toby, said my ftther, 
upon his first seeing him after he fell in 
love«— and how goes it with yonr Assl 

Now, my undo Toby thinkir«g more of 
the pmi where he had had the blister, than 
of Hilarion's metaphor,— and e«ir preoon* 
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eeptiooB having (jrou know) as great a power 
orer the sounds of words as the shapes of 
things, he had imagined that my &ther, 
who was not very ceremonious in his choice 
of words, had inquired after the part by its 
proper name: so, notwithstanding my mother, 
Dr. Slop, and Mr. Yorick, were sitting in 
the parlor, he thou^^t it rather civil to 
conform to the term my father had made 
use of than not When a man is hemm*d 
in by two indecorums, and must commit one 
of *em, I always observe, — ^let him choose 
which he will, the world will blame him ; 
-««o I should not be astomsh*d if it blames 
my uncle Toby. 

My a—- e, quoth my uncle Toby, is much 
better, brother Shandy. — My &ther had 
fanned great expectations from his Ass in 
this onset: and would have brought him 
on again ; but Doctor Slop setting up an in- 
temperate laugh, and my mother crying out 
L — bless us ! — it drove my father's Ass 
off the field : — and the laugh then becoming 
general, — ^there was no bringing him back 
to the charge for some time : — 

And so the discourse went on without 
him. 

Every body, said my mother, says you are 
in love, brother Toby ; — and we hope it is 
true. 

I am as much in love, sister, I believe, 
replied my uncle Toby, as any man usually 
is. — ^Humph! said my fiither. — ^And when 
did you know it! quoth my mother. 

— When th«F blister broke, replied my 
uncle Toby. 

My uncle Toby*s reply put my father into 
good temper,— so he chai^ged o* foot 



CHAP. xxxm. 

Am the ancients agree, brother Toby, said 
my father, that there are two difierent and 
distinct kinds of (ove, according to the dif* 
ferent parts which are affected by it, — ^the 
brain or liver, — I think when a man w in 
love, it behoves him a little to consider 
which of the two he has fidlen inta 

— ^What signifies it, brother Shandy, re- 
plied my uncle Toby, which of the two it is, 
provided it will but make a man marry, and 
kyve his wife, and get afew children! 



— ^A few children ! cried my fkther, rising 
out of his chair, and looking full in my 
mother^s face, as he forced his way betwixt 
hers and Doctor Slop's, — a few children! 
cried my father, repeating my uncle Toby*t 
words as he walked to and fro. 

Not, my dear brother Toby, cried my 
father, recovering himself all at once, and 
coming close up to the back of my uncle 
Toby's chair, — not that I should be sorry 
hadst thou a score: — on the contrary, 1 
should rejoice, — and be as kind, Toby, to 
every one of them as a father.— 

My uncle Toby stole his hand, unperceiv- 
ed, behind his chair, to give my father's a 
squeeze. — 

Nay, moreover continued he, keeping 
hold of my uncle Toby's hand, — so roach 
dost thou possess, my dear Toby, of the milk 
of human nature, and so little of its asperi* 
ties, — ^'tis piteous the world is not peopled 
by creatures which resemble thee ! and wia 
I an Asiatic monarch, added my father, 
heating himself with his new projectr-1 
would oblige thee, provided it would not 
impair thy strength,— or dry up thy radical 
moisture too fast,— or weaken thy memory, 
or fancy, brother Toby, which these gym- 
nics, inordinately taken, are apt to do^-— 
else, dear Toby, I would procure thee the 
most beautiful women in my empire, and I 
would oblige thee, nolent volerUf lo beget 
for me one subject every month. 

As my father pronounced the labt word 
of the sentence, — ^my mother took a pinch 
of snuff— 

Now I would not, quoth my uncle Toby, 
get a child, nolerut ffoleru, that is, whether 
I would or DO, to please the greatest prince 
upon earth. — 

And 'twould be cruel in me, brother 
Toby, to compel thee, said my father; — but 
'tis a case put, to show thee, that it is not 
thy begetting a child, — ^in case thou should'st 
be able, — but the system of Love and Mar- 
riage thou goest upon, which I would set 
thee right in.—* 

There is, at least, said Yorick, a gree» 
deal of reason and plain sense in Captain 
Shandy's opinion of love ; and 'tis amongst 
the ill'^pent hours of my life, which I haw 
to answer for, that I have read k> many 
flourishing pcets aid rhetoricians in my time 
from whom I neverfoold extract so much.— 
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I wish, Yorick, nid my fiither, you had 
read Plato : for there you would have learnt 
that there are two loves, — ^I know there 
were two religions^ replied Yorick, amongst 
the ancients ;— (me for the vulgar, and an- 
other for the learned : — but I think one love 
might have served both of them very well. — 

It could not, replied my father, — and for 
the same reasons ; lor, of these loves, ac- 
cording to Ficinus*8 comment upon Velasius, 
the one is rational, — 

The other is natural; — 
the first ancient, — without mother, — where 
Venus had nothing to do ; the second begot- 
ten of Jupiter and Dione, — 

Pray, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, what 
has a man who believes in God to do with 
thist — My father could not stop to answer, 
ibr fear of breaking the thread of his dis- 
ooarse. — 

This latter, continued he, partakes wholly 
of the nature of Venus. 

The first, which is the golden chain let 
down from Heaven, excites to love heroic, 
which comprehends in it, and excites to, the 
desire of philosophy and truth ; — the second 
excites to desire simply. — 

I think the procreation of children as 
beneficial to the world, said Yorick, as the 
finding out the longitude. 

To be sure, said my mother, love keeps 
peace in the world. — 

In the house, — my dear, I own. — 

It replenishes the earth, said my mother. 

But it keeps Heaven empty, my dear, — 
replied ray father. 

*Tifl Virginity, cried Slop^ triumphantly, 
which fills Paradise. — 

Well pushed, nun ! quoth my father. 



What did not" a little contribute U> leftTO 



him thus without an ally, was, that if there 
was any one post more untenable than the 
rest, he would be sure to throw himself int5 
\ it; and to do him justice, when he was once 
tliere, he would defend it so gallantly, that 
I 'twould have been a concern, either to a 
brave man, or a good-natured one, to have 
seen him driven out 

Yorick, for this reason, though he would 
I often attack him, — ^yet could never bear to 
do it with all his force. 

Doctor Slop*s Virginity, in the close of 
the last chapter, had got him for once on 
the right side of the rampart; and he was 
beginning to blow up all the convents in 
Christendom about Slop's ears, when Cor- 
poral Trim came into the parlor to inform 
my uncle Toby, that his thin scarlet breech- 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

Mt father had such a skinnlshing, cut^ 
ting kind of a slashing way with him in his 
disputations, thrusting and ripping, and 
giving everyone a stroke to remember him 
by, in his turn, that if there were twenty 
people in company,— in less than half an 
JKMir he was sure to have every one of *em 
tfaioathiiR. 



es, in which the attack was to be made 
upon Mrs. Wadman, would not do ; for that 
j the taylor, in ripping them up, in order to 
turn them, had found that they had been 
|turnM before. — Then turn them again, bro- 
ther, said my father, rapidly, for tJiere will 
I be many a turning of 'em yet before all's 
I done in the affair. — They are as rotten as 
^ dirt, said the Corporal — Then by all means, 
i said my father, bespeak a new pair, brother ; 
j — for though I know, continued my &ther, 
turning himself to the company, that Widow 
Wadman has been deeply in love with my 
brother Toby for many years, and has used 
every art and circumvention of woman to 
outwit him into the same passion, yet now 
that she has caught him,— her fever will be 
past its height 
She has gained her point 
In this case, continued my father, which 
Plato, I am persuaded, never thought of, — 
Love, you see, is not so much a sentiment 
as a situation^ into which a man enters, as 
my brother Toby would do into a corps, — 
no matter whether he loves the service or 
no ; being once in it, — he acts as if he dki, 
and takes every step to show himself a man 
of prowess. 

The hypothesis, like the rest of my fa- 
ther's, was plausible enough, and my uncle 
Toby had but a single word to oli|ect to it, 
— ^in which Trim stood ready to second 
him; — ^but my father had not drawn his 
OQOclusicn.— 
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For this reason, continued my father, 
(stating the case over again) — notwith- 
standing all the world knows that Mrs. 
Wadman affects my brother Toby; — and 
my brother Toby contrariwise affects Mrs. 
Wadman, and no obstacle in nature to for- 
bid the music striking up this very night, 
yet will I answer for it, that this self-same 
tune will not be playM this twelvemonth. 

We have taken our measures badly, 
quoth my uncle Toby, looking up interrogar 
tively in Trim's face. — 

I would lay my Montero-cap, said Trim. — 

Now Trim's Montero-cap, as I once told 
you, was his constant wager ; and having 
furbish'd it up that very night, in order to 
go upon the attack, — it made the odds look 
more considerable. — I would lay, an' please 
your Honor, my Montero-cap to a shiljing, 
— ^was it proper, continued Trim (making a 
bow) to offer a wagar before your Honors. — 

There is nothing improper in it, said my 
father, — ^'tis a mode of expression ; for in 
saying thou would'st lay thy Montero-cap 
to a shilling, — all thou meanest is this, — 
that thou belie vest, — 

Now, what dost thou believe ? 

That Widow Wadman, an' please your 
Worship, cannot hold it out ten days.- 

And whence, cried Slop, jeeringly, hast 
thou all this knowledge of woman, friend 1 — 

By falling in love with a popish clergy- 
woman, said Trim. — 

Twas a Beguine, said my uncle Toby. 

Doctor Slop was too much in wrath to 
listen to the distinction; and my father 
taking that very crisis to fidl in helter- 
skelter upon the whole order of Nuns and 
fieguines, a set of silly, fusty baggages, — 
Slop could not stand it; — and my uncle 
Toby having some measures to take about 
:i8 breeches, — and Yorick about his fourth 
genera] division, — in order for their several 
attacks next day, — ^the company broke up ; 
and my father being left alone, and havmg 
half an hour upon his hands betwixt that 
and bed-time, he called for pen, ink, and 
paper, and wrote my uncle Toby the fol- 
lowing letter of instructions : 

My dear brother Toby, 
What I am going to say to thee, is upon 
the nature of women, and of love-making 
to them ; and perhaps it is as well fi>r thee, 
2G 



— though not so well for me, — ^that thoa 
hast occasion for a letter of instructions 
upon that head, and that I am able to write 
it to thee. 

Had it been the good pleasure of Him 
who disposes of our lots, and thou no sufferer 
by the knowledge, I had been well content 
that thou should'st have dipp'd the pen this 
moment into the ink, instead of myse.f; but 
that not being the case, — Mrs. Shandy be- 
ing now close beside me, preparing for bed, 
— I have thrown together, without order, 
and just as they have come into my mind, 
such hints and documents as I deem may 
be of use to thee, intending, in this, to give 
thee a token of my loy e ; not doubting, my 
dear Toby, of the manner in which it will 
be accepted. 

In the first place, with regard to all 
which concerns religion in the afiair, — 
though I perceive, from a glow in my 
cheek, that I blush as I begin to speak tn 
thee upon the subject, as well knowing 
notwithstanding thy unaffected secrecy, how 
few of its ofiices thou neglectest, — ^yet 1 
would remind thee of one (during the oon 
tinuance of thy courtship) in a particular 
manner, which I would not have omitted ; 
and that is, never to go forth upon the en- 
terprise, whether it be in the morning or 
the afternoon, without first recommending 
thyself to the protection of Almighty God, 
that he may defend thee from the evil one. 

Shave the whole top of thy crown clean 
once at least every four or five days, but 
oflener if convenient; lest, in taking off 
thy wig before her, through absenee of 
mind, she should be able to discover bow 
much has been cut away by Time : — how 
much by Trim. 

'Twere better to keep ideas of baldnesi 
out of her fancy. 

Always carry it in thy mind, and act upon 
it as a sure maxim, Toby, — 

^ That women are timid ;" and 'tis well 
they are,— else there would be no dealinif 
with them. 

Let not thy breeches be too tight, or hanij^ 
too loose about thy thighs, like the trunk- 
hose of our ancestors : 

A just medium prevents all conclusions. 

Whatever thou hast to say, be it more nr 
less, forget not to utter it in a low soft tono 
of voice ;-- silence, and whatever a^^^to mA wk 
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it, weaves dreami of midoi^ht secrecy into 
the brain ; for this cauae, if thou canst help 
it, never throw down the tongs and poker. 

Avoid all kinds of pleasantry and fiice- 
tiousnesB in thy discourse with her, and do 
whatever lies in thy power, at the same 
time, to keep firom her all books and wri- 
tings which tend thereto: there are some 
devotional tracts, which if thou canst en- 
tice her to read over, — it will be well ; but 
•uflbr her not to look into Rabelais^ or 
Scarron, or Don Quixote : 

They are all books which excite laughter ; 
. and thou knowest, dear Toby, that there is 
BO passion so serious as lust 

Stick a pin in the bosom of thy shirt, 
before thou enterest her parlor. 

And if thou art permitted to sit upon the 
same so(a with her, and she gives thee oc- 
casion to lay thy hand upon hers — beware 
of taking it ; — ^tbou canst not lay thy hand 
on hers, but she will foel the temper of 
thine. — Leave that and as many other 
things as thou canst, quite undetermined ; 
by so doing, thou wilt have her curiosity 
on thy side; and if she is not conquered by 
that, and thy a$8 continues still kicking, 
which there is great reason to suppose, — 
thou must begin with first losing a few 
ounces of blood below the ears, according 
to the practice of the ancient Scythians, 
who cured the most intemperate fits of the 
appetite by that means. 

Avicenna, after this, is for having the 
part anointed with the syrup of hellebore, 
using proper evacuations and purges ;•— and 
I believe rightly. — ^But thou must eat little 
or no goat's flesh, nor red deer;"-iior even 
foal's flesh by any means; — and carefiilly 
abstain, — that is, as much as thou canst, 
from peacocks, cranes, coots, didappers, and 
water-hens. 

As for thy drink, I need not tell thee, it 
must be the infusion of Verwnn and the 
herb Hanea^ of which JElmn relates sudi 
fActs;— but if thy stomach palls with it, 
— discontinue it from time to time* — taking 



cucumbers, melons, purskin, water-lilitd.. 
woodbine, and lettuce in the stead of them. 

There is nothing further for thee which 
occurs to me at present. 

Unless the breaking out of a fresh war 
— So wishing every thing, dear Toby, for 
the best, 

I rest thy affectionate brother, 

Waltb Ssahdt. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

Whqjt my father was writing his letter 
of instructions, my uncle Toby and the 
Corporal were busy in preparing every 
thing for the attack. As the turning of the 
thin scarlet breeches was laid aside (at least 
for the present) there was nothing which 
should put it off beyoad the next rooming; 
so, accordingly, it was resolved upon for 
eleven o'clock. 

Come, my dear, said my fiither to my 
mother, 'twill be but like a brother and 
sister, if you and I take a walk down to my 
brother 'Toby's, — to countenance him in 
this attack of his. 

My uncle Toby and the Corporal had 
both been accoutred some time, when my 
father and mother enter'd, apd the clock 
striking eleven, were that moment in mo- 
tion to sally forth ; — but the account of this 
is worth more than to be wove into the fag- 
end of the eighth* volume of such a work 
as this. — ^My fother had no time but to put 
the letter of instructions into my uncle 
Tbby's ooa^pocket, and join with my mo- 
ther in wishing his attack prosperous. ' 

I could like, said my mother, to look 
through the key-hole, ont of ctiriotily.-* 
Call it by iU right name, my dear, quoth 
my fiither*— 

And look through the key4U)ie as long 
asjTou wilL 



» AUn^Hf to tte flnt aditioa. 



DEDICATION 



TO 



A GREAT MAN. 



Hatihb^ tf prioTh intended to dedicate 
The AmouiB of my uncle Toby to Mr. * * *, 
— ^I see more reasons, a posterior^ for doing 
ittoLorf******* 

I should lament from my soul, if this ex- 
posed me to the jealousy of their Rever- 
ences: because, a posteriorh in Qourt Latin, 
signifies the kissing hands for preferment, 
—or any thing else,— in order to get it. 

My opinion of Lord ♦•♦♦•♦*i« neither 
better nor worse than it wi« of Mr. ♦ ♦ •. 
Honors, like impressions upon coin, may give 
an ideal and local value to a bit of base 
metal ; but gold and silver will pass aU the 
world over, without any other recommendar 
tion than their own weight 

The same good-will that made me think 
of ofllbring up half an hour*s amusement to 
Mr. * * * when out of place, operates more 
forcibly at present, as half an hour*s amuse- 
ment will be more serviceable and refresh- 
.ng after labor and sorrow, that after a phi- 
losophical repast 

Nrthing is so perfectly tmiuemnU as m 



total change of ideas; no ideas are so toCally 
different as those of Ministers and innoeeai 
Lovers : for which reason, when I come to 
talk of Statesmen and Patriots, and set ' 
such marks upon them as will prevent con- 
fusion and mistake concerning them for the 
future, — ^I propose to dedicate that volonM 
to some gentle Shepherd, 

Whote tboof htf proud Beienee never Uagbt to iltat. 
Far M the Statesman't walk or Patriotia waj; 
Yet »impl§ Mktun to hit bopee had fiTea, 
Out of a eloiid-ca|ip*d Mil, aa hmnbler heaven ; 
Some iMlMiW World In deplh of wooda cmkneld— 
Some happier Itlaiid la the wat*r7 waste— 
And when, admitted to that eqnal tky, 
His/itfVW J}$f shall bear him eompaay. 

In a wofd, by thus introducing an entire 
new set of objects to his imaginatkn, 1 
shall unavoidably give a Dtserfton lo hii 
passionate and lo? e-«ck contemphttionsi & 
the nean timOf 

I am 

TnAormu 
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CHAP. L 

1 CALL all the powers of time and chance, 
which severally check us in our careers in 
this world, to bear me witness, that I could 
never yet get fairly to my uncle Toby's 
amours, till this very moment, that my mo- 
ther's curton/y, as she stated the affair,— or 
a different impulse in her, as my father 
would have it, — wished her to take a peep 
at them through the key-hole. 

•• Call it, my dear, by its right name," 
quoth my father, **and look through the 
key-hole as long as you wilL" 

Nothing but the fermentation of that little 
subacid humor, which I have often spoken 
oC in my father's habit, could have vented 
Mich an insinuation; — he was, however, 
frank and generous in his nature, and at all 
cimes open to conviction ; so that he had 
scarce got to the last word of this ungni' 
cious retort, when his conscience smote 



My mother was then conjugally swinging 
with her left arm twisted under his right, 
in such wise, that the inside of lier hand 
rested upon the back of his ; — she raised her 
ingers, and let them fall, — it could scarce 
ne called a tap ; or, if it was a tap, — ^'twould 
have puzzled a casuist to say, whether 'twas 
a tap of remonstrance or a tap of confession ; 
my father, who was all sensibilities from 
bead to foot, class'd it right; — Conscience 
redoubled her blow, — ^he tum'd his face sud- 
denly the other way, and my mother, sup- 
Dosing his bodv was about to turn with it, 
It order to move homewards, by a cross- 
movement of her right leg, keeping her left 
as i*s centre, brought herself so far in front, 
Jiat, ft he turned his head, he met her eye : 



I — Confusion again ! he saw a thousand rea 
sons to wipe out the reproach, and as many 
to reproach himself: — a thin, blue, chill, pel- 
lucid crystal, with all its humors so at rest, 
the least mote or speck of desire might J|§v6 
been seen at the bottom of it, had it exist- 
ed ; — it did not : — and how I happen to be so 
lewd myself, particularly a little before the 
vernal and autumnal equinoxes, — ^Heaven 
above knows; — my mother, Madam, was su 
at no time, either by nature, by institution, 
or example. 

A temperate current of blood ran orderly 
through her veins in all months of the year* 
and in all critical moments both of the day 
and night alike; nor did she superinduce 
the least heat into her humors from the 
manual effervescences of devotional tracts, 
which, having little or no meaning in them, 
nature is oftentimes obliged to find one ; and, 
as for my father's example! 'twas so far 
from being either aiding or abetting there* 
unto, that 'twas the whole business of his 
life to keep all fancies of that kind out of 
her head; — ^Nature had done her part to 
have spared him this trouble ; and, what was 
not a little inconsistent, my father knew iL 
— ^And here am I sitting, this 12th day of 
August, 1766, in a purple jerkin and yollow 
pair of slippers, without either wig or cap 
on, a most tragi-comical completion of his 
prediction, ** That I should neither thmk nor 
** act like any other man's child, upon that 
" very account'* 

The mistake of my^ther was, in attack- 
ing my mother's motive instead of the act 
itself; for, certainly, key-holes were made 
for other purposes ; and, considering the act 
as an act which interfered with a true propo* 
sition, and denied a key-hole to be what it 
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was, — it became a violation of nature ; and 
was so far, you see, criminaL 

It b lor this reason, an' please your Rev- 
erences, that key-holes are the occasions of 
more sin and wickedness than all the other 
holes in this world put together : 

— Which leads me to my onde Toby's 
amours. 



CHAP. n. 

Though the Corporal had been as good 
IS his word in putting my uncle Toby's 
great ramillie-wig into pipes, yet the time 
was too short to produce any great effects 
from it: it had lain many years squeezed 
up in the comer of his old campaign-trunk; 
and as bad forms are not so easy to be got 
the better of, and the use of candle-ends not 
so well understood, it was not so pliable a 
business as one would have wished. The 
Corporal, with cheery eye and both arms ex- 
tended, had fallen back perpendicular from 
It a score of times, to inspire it, if possible, 
with a better air : — had Spleen given a look 
at it, 'twould have cost her ladyship a smile; 
— it curl'd everywhere but where the Cor- 
poral would have it ; and where a buckle or 
two, in his opinion, would have done it honor, 
he could as soon have raised the dead. 

Such it was,-— or, rather, such would it 
have seem'd upon any other brow; — but the 
* sweet look of goodness which sat upon my 
uncle Toby^s assimilated every thing around 
it so sovereignly to itself, and Nature had, 
moreover, wrote Gentleman with so fair a 
hand in every line of his countenance, that 
even his tarnish'd gold-lacM hat and huge 
cockade of flimsy taffety became him ; and, 
though not worth a button in themselves, 
yet the moment my uncle Toby put them 
on, they became serious objects, and, alto- 
gether, seem*d to have been picked up by 
the hand of Science to set him off to advan- 
tage. 

Nothing in this world could have co-ope- 
ra led more powerfully towards this, than 
my uncle Toby's blue and gold, — had not 
Quantity, in some meagure^ been necessary 
to Crrace, In a period of fifteen or sixteen 
years since they had been made, by a total 
inactivity in my uncle Toby'i life (for he 



seldom went farther than the bowling-green) 
— ^his blue and gold had become so miser- 
ably too strait for him, that it was with 
the utmost difficulty the Corporal was able 
to get him into them ; the taking them np 
at the sleeves was of no advantage : they 
were laced, however, down the back, and 
at the seams of the sides, &c. in the mode 
of King William's reign ; and to shorten all 
description, they shone so bright against 
the sun that morning, and had so metallic 
and doughty an air with them, that, had 
my uncle Toby thought of attacking in 
armor, nothing could have so .well imposed 
upon his imagination. 

As for the thin scarlet breeches, they had 
been unripp*d by the taylor between the 
legs, and left at sixes and sevens. 

— Yes, Madam; but let us govern oar 
fancies. It is enough they were held im- 
practicable the night before ; and, as there 
was no alternative in my uncle Toby'a 
wardrobe, he sallied forth in the red plush. 

The Corporal had array'd himself in poor 
Le Fevre's regimental coat ; and with his 
hair tuckM up under his Montero-cap, which 
he had furbish'd up for the occasion, march'd 
three paces distant from his master : a whiff 
of military pride had pufi^d out his shirt at 
the wrist ; and upon that, in a bhick leather 
thong clipp'd into a tassel beyond the knot, 
hung the Corporal's stick. — My uncle Toby 
carried his cane like a pipe. 

— ^It looks well, at least, quoth my father 
to himsel£ 



CHAP. ra. 

Mt uncle Toby turned his head more 
than once behind him, to see how he waa 
supported by the Corporal; and the Cor- 
poral, as oft as he did it, gave a slight flour- 
ish with his stick, — but not vaporingly ; and 
with the sweetest accent of most respectful 
encouragement, bid his Honor ** never fear." 

Now my uncle Toby did fear, and griev- 
ously too ; he knew not (as my father had 
reproach'd him) so much as the tight end 
of a woman from the wrong, and therefore, 
was never altogether at his ease near any 
one of them, — unless in sorrow or distress * 
then infinite was his pity ; nor would th* 
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most conrteouB knight of romance have 
gone further, at least upon one leg, to have 
wiped away a tear from a woman's eye; 
and yet, excepting once that he was he- 
guiled into it by Mrs. Wadman, he had 
never looked stedfastly into one; and would 
often tell my father, in the simplicity of his 
heart, that it was almost (if not ahoat) as 
bad as talking bawdy. 

— And suppose it is? my father would 
say. 



CHAP. IV. 

She cannot, quoth my uncle Toby, halt- 
ing, when they had march*d up to within 
twenty paces of Mrs. Wadman's door, — 
ihe cannot. Corporal, take it amiss. 

•^43he will take it, an* please your Honor, 
said the Corporal, just as the Jew's widow 
at Lisbon took it of ray brother Tom. 

— ^And how was thati quoth my uncle 
Toby, facing quite about to the Corporal. 

Your Honor, replied the Corporal, knows 
of Tom's misfortunes ; but this affair has 
nothing to do with them any further than 
this, That if Tom had not married the 
widow,— or had it pleased God, after their 
marriage, that they had but put pork into 
their sausages,the honest soul had never been 
taken out of his warm bed, and dragg'd to 
the Inquisition ; — ^'tis a cursed place, added 
the Corporal, shakuig his head ; when once 
a poor creature is in, he is in, an' please 
your Honor, for ever. 

— ^"Tis very true, said my uncle Toby, 
looking gravely at Mrs. Wadman's house 
■s be spoke. 

— ^Nothing, continued the Corporal, can 
be so sad as confinement for life,— or so 
nweet, an' please your Honor, as liberty. 

— ^Nothing, Trim, said my uncle Toby, 
Inasing. 

—Whilst a man is free, cried the Cor- 
poral, giving a flourish with his stick thus :— 




A thousand of my father's most subtle 
syllogisms could not have said more for 
stlibacy. 



My uncle Toby look'd earnestly fowaids 
his cottage and hb bowling-green. 

The Corporal had unwarily conjured up 
the Spirit of calculation with his wand; 
and he had nothing to do but to conjure 
him down again with his story ; and in this 
fi>rm of exorcism, most unecclesiasticalli 
did the Corporal do it 



CHAP. V. 



As Tom's place, an' please your Honor, 
was easy, and the weather warm, it put 
him upon thinking seriously of settling him- 
self in the world, and as it fell out about 
that time, that a Jew, who kept a sausage- 
shop in the same street, had the ill-luck to 
die of a stranguary, and leave his widow in 
poesession of a rousing trade, — ^Tom thought 
(as every body in Lisbon was doing tht' 
best he could devise for himself) there could 
be no barm in ofiering her his service to 
carry it on ; so without any introduction to 
the widow, except that of buying a pound 
of sausages at her shop, — ^Tom set out, — 
counting the matter thus within himself as 
he walked along : — ^That, let the worst come 
of it that could, he should, at least, get a 
pound of sausages for their worth ; — ^but, if 
things went well, he should be set up; in- 
asmuch as he should get not only a pound 
of sausages, — but a wife and a sausage- 
shop, an' please your Honor, into the bar- 
gain. 

Every servant in the family, from high to 
low, wish'd Tom success ; and I can ftncy, 
an' please your Honor, I see him this mo- 
ment with his white dimity waistcoat and 
breeches, and hat a little o' one side, pass- 
ing jollily alon^ the street, swinging his 
stick, with a smile and a cheerfbl word for 
every body he met — But, alas ! Tom ! thou 
smilest no more, cried the Corporal, looking 
on one side of him upon the ground, as if 
he apostrophized him in his dungeon. 

— Poor fellow! said my uncle Toby, 
feelingly. 

— He was an honest, light-hearted lad, 
an' please your Honor, as ever blood 
warm'd 

— ^Then he resembled thee. Trim, said 
my uncle Toby, rapidly. 
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The Corporal blush'd down to his fingrers* 
vinds, — a tear of sentimental bashfulness, — 
another df gratitude to my ancle Toby, — 
and a tear of sorrow for his brother*s mi»- 
fortanes, started mto his eye, and ran 
sweetly down his cheek together. — My 
uncle Toby*8 kindled as one lamp does at 
anotlier ; and taking hold of the breast of 
Trim^s coat, (which had been that of Le 
Fevre*8) as if to ease his lame leg, but in 
reality to gratify a finer feeling, — he stood 
silent for a minute and a half; at the end 
of which he took his hand away, and the 
Corporal, making a bow, went on witn his 
story of his brother and the Jew*8 widow. 



CHAP. VL 

When Tom, an* please your Honor, got 
10 the shop, there was nobody in it but a 
poor negro girl, with a bunch of white 
feathers slightly tied to the end of a long 
cane, flapping away flies, — not killing them. 
— *Tis a pretty picture! said my uncle 
Toby; — she had suffered persecution. Trim, 
and had learnt mercy. 

— She was good, an* please your Honor, 
from nature, as well as from hardships ; and 
there are circumstances in the story of that 
poor friendless slut, that would melt a heart 
of stone, said Trim; and some dismal 
winter*s evening, when your Honor is in the 
humor, they shall be told you with the rest 
of Tom*s story, for it makes a part of it 

-Then do not foi^t. Trim, said my uncle 
Toby. 

— ^A negro has a soul ! an* please your 
Honor, said the Corporal (doubtingly). 

<— I am not much versed. Corporal, quoth 
my uncle Toby, in things of that kind ; but 
I suppose, God would not leave him with- 
out one, any more than thee or me. 

— It would be putting one sadly over the 
head of another, quoth the CorporaL 

It would so, said my uncle Toby. — ^Why 
then, an' please yoar Honor, is a black 
wench to be used worse than a white ooel 

— ^I can give no reason, said my uncle 
Toby. 

--Only, cried the Cofporal, shaking his 
head, because she has no one to stand up 
for her. 



— Tis that very thing. Trim, qnoth my 
uncle Toby, — ^which recommends her to 
protection, — and her birethren with her; *ti0 
the fintune of war which has put the whip 
into our hands now; — where it may be 
hereafter. Heaven knows ! but be it where 
it will, the brave. Trim, will not use it un- 
kindly. 

— God forbid ! said the CorporaL 

— Amen, responded my ancle Toby, lay^ 
ing his hand upon his heart 

The Corporal returned to his story, and 
went on, — ^but with an embarrassment in 
doing it, which here and there a reader io 
this world will not be able to comprehend ; 
for by the many sudden transitions all alongv 
from one kind and cordial passion to an- 
other, in getting thus far on his way, h« 
had lost the sportable key of his voice, 
which gave sense and spirit to his tale : he 
attempted twice to resume it, but could not 
please himself; so giving a stout iiem/ to 
rally back the retreating spirits, and aiding 
nature at the same time, with his lefl arm 
a-kimbo on one side, and with his right e 
little extended, supporting her on the other, 
— the Corporal got as near the note as he 
could ; — and in that attitude continued his 
story. 



CHAP. vn. 

Am Tom, an' please your Hcmor, had no 
business at that time with the Moorish 
girl, he passed on into the room beyond, tc 
talk to the Jew's widow about love, — and 
his pound of sausages; and being, as I have 
told your Honor, an open cheery-hearted 
lad, with his character wrote in his looks 
and carriage, he took a chair, and without 
much apology, but with great civility at thp 
same time, placed it close to her at the 
table, and sat down. 

There is nothing so awkward as courtmf 
a woman, an' please your Honor, whikt 
she is making sausages. — So Tom began « 
discourse upon them : First, gravely, — **Am 
** how they were made ; — with what meatii 
" herbs, and spices :" — ^then a little gaily^^ 
as, ** With what skins, — and if they nevei 
*" burst !— Whether the largest were not 
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*'the best!** and bo on, — taking care only 
as he went along, to season what he had to 
■ay upon sausages, rather under than over, 
*that he might have room to act in.- 

It was owing to the neglect of that very 
preqiution, said my uncle Toby, laying his 
band upon Trim*s shoulder, that Count de 
la Motte lost the battle of Wynnendale : he 
pressed too speedily into the wood: which if 
he had not done, Lisle had not fallen into 
our hands, nor Ghent and Bruges ; which 
both followed her example. — It was so late 
in the year, continued my uncle Toby, and 
80 terrible a season came on, that if things 
had not fallen out as they did, our troops 
must have perished in the open field. 

— Why, therefore, may not battles, an' 
please your Honor, as well as marriages, 
be made in Heaven 1 — My uncle Toby 
roused. — Religion inclined him to say one 
thing, and his high idea of military skill 
tempted him to say another : so, not being 
able to frame a reply exactly to his mind, 
— my uncle Toby said nothing at all; and 
the Corporal finished his stury. 

As Tom perceived, an* please your Honor, 
that he gained ground, and that all he had 
■aid upon the subject of sausages was kindly 
taken, he went on to help her a little in 
making them. — First, by taking hold of the 
ring of the sausage whilst she stroked the 
forced meat down with her hand ; — then by 
cutting the strings into proper lengths, and 
holding them in his hand, whilst she took 
them out, one by one ; — then by putting 
them across her mouth, that she might take 
them out as she wanted them, — and so on 
from little to more, till at last he adventured 
to tie the sausage himself, whilst she held 
the snout 

Now a widow, an' please your Honor, 
always chooses a second husband as unlike 
the first as she can : so the afiair was more 
than half settled in her mind before Tom 
mentioned it 

She made a feint, however, of defending 
herself by snatching up a sausage. — ^Tom 
instantly laid hold of another. — 

But seemg Tom's had oot^ gristle in it, — 

She signed the capitulation,—- and Tom 
i^ed it; and there was an end of the 
BMtt^r. 



CHAP. vm. 



All womankind, continued T^rm (com- 
menting upon his story) from the highest 
to the lowest, an' please your Honor, love 
jokes ; the difficulty is to know how they 
chofse to have them cue; and there is no 
knowing that but by trying, as we do with 
our artillery in the field, by raising or let 
ting down their breeches, till we hit tho 
mark. 

— I like the comparison, said my uncle 
Toby, better than the thing itself 

— Because your Honor, quoth the Corpo- 
ral, loves glory more than pleasure. 

— I hope. Trim, answered my uncle 
Toby, I love mankind more than either; 
and as the knowledge of arms tends so ap- 
parently to the good and quiet of the world, 
nd particularly that branch of it which 
we have practised together in our bowling- 
green, has no object but to shorten the strides 
of Ambition, and intrench the lives and for- 
tunes of the few from the plunderings of the 
many ; — whenever that drum beats in our 
ears, I trust. Corporal, we shall neither of 
us want so much humanity and fellow-feel- 
ing as to face about and march. 

In pronouncing this, my uncle Toby faced 
about and march'd firmly as at the head of 
his company ; — and the faithful Corporal, 
shouldering his stick, and striking his hand 
upon his coatpskirt as he took his first step, 
— march'd close behind him down the 
avenue. 

— Now what can their two noddles be 
about? cried my father to my mother. — By 
all that's strange, they are besieging Mr& 
Wadman in form, and are marching round 
her house to mark out the lines of circum 
vallation ! 

— I dare say, quoth my mother, — But 
stop, dear Sir, — for what my mother dared 
to say upon the occasion, — and what my 
father did say upon it, — with her replies and 
his rejoinders, shall be read, perused, para- 
phrased, commented, and descanted upon, 
to say it all in a word, shall be thumb'd 
over by Posterity in a chapter apart ; I say, 
by Posterity,— and care not, if I repeat the 
word again, — ^tbr what has this book done 
more than the Legation of Moses, or tho 
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rale of « Tub, that it maj not 11710(1 down 
the gutter of Time along witk tbemT 

1 will not argue the matter: Time wastes 
too ftst: every letter I traee telk me with 
what rapidity Life tbllows my pmi ; the days 
and hours of it, more precious, — my dear 
Jenny, — ^than the rubies about thy neck, are 
flying over our heads like light clouds of a 
windy day, never to retain more ;— every 
thing presses on, — ^whilst thou art twisting 
that lock,— see ! it grows grey; and every 
thnel kiss thy hand to bid adieu, and every 
absence which follows it, are preludes to that 
eternal separation which we are shortly to 
make.^* 

Heaven have mercy upon us both! 



CHAP. DC 

Now for what the world thinks of that 
ejacalatioo,— I woold not give agroat 



CHAP. X. 

Mt mother had gone with her left arm 
twisted in my fkther*s right, till they bad 
got to the fatal angle of the old garden- wall, 
where Doctor Slop was overthrown by Oba< 
diah on the coach-horse. As this was directly 
opposite to the front Df Mrs. Wsdman's 
houfe, when my fkther came to it, he gave 
a look across ; and seeing my uncle Toby 
and Ihe Corporal within ten paces of the 
door, he tum*d about, — ** Let us just slop a 
** moment,** quoth my (hther, ** and see with 
^ what ceremonies my brother Toby and his 
^ man Trim make their first entry ; — it will 
^not deUin us,** added my Ikther, ** a sin- 
^ gle minute.** 

*-No matter if it be tea minntea^ quoth 
my mother. 

^•It will not detain us half a eoe, said my 
ikther. 

The Corpoial was j:ist theo setting in 
with the story of his brother Tom and the 
Jew*s widow : the story went on,— and on; 
^it had episodes in it^t came back and 
went on, — and on again ; thero was no end 
of it: — the reader fbond it very long. 

G— help my fiuher ! be jNs&*tf fifty times 
9H 



at every new altitade, and gave the Corpo- 
ral's stick, with all its flourishings and dang* 
lings, to as many Devils as chose to accept 
of them. 

When issues of events like these my 
father is waiting Ibr, are hanging in the 
scales of fate, the mind has the advantaips 
of changing the principle of expectatica 
three times, without which it would noC 
have power to see it out 

Curiosity governs the Jh§t momeni ; and 
the second moment is all economy to justiiy 
the expense of the first;— and for the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth moments, and so on 
to the day of judgment, — *tis a pomt of 
Honor, 

I need not be told, that the ethic wntera 
have assigned this all to Patience; bat that 
Ftrfue, methinks, has ext«it of dominiott 
sufficient of her own, and enough to do in it, 
without invading the few dinnantled castlee 
which Honor has left him upon the earth. 

My father stood it out as well as he coold 
with these three auxiliaries, to the end of 
Trim*s story ; and from thence to the end 
of my uncle Toby's panegyric upon arms, 
in the chapter fbllowing it; when seeing 
that, instead of marohing up to Mrs. Wad* 
man*s door, they both fiiced about and 
march*d down the avenue diametrically qh 
posite to his expectation, — he broke out at 
once with that little subacid sourness of 
humor, which, in certain situations, dis- 
tinguished his character firom that of all 
other men. 



CHAP. XL 

^ Noiw what can their two noddles be 
about 1** cried my father, - . &c - - - • 

^-l dare say, said my mother, they aio 
making Ibrtificationa. 

^Not on Mrs. Wadman*s premises f 
cried my fkther, stepping back. 

^I snppose not, quoth my mother. 

—I wish, said my father, raising his voiee^ 
the whole science of fortification at the 
Devil, with all its trumpery of saps, mine% 
blinds, gabions, faussebrays, and cuvettee. 

—They are fbolish things,said my mothet; ' 

Now she had a way, which, by the bve^ 
I woold this moment give awaf m5[ Toae^v^k 
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|orkin, and my yellow alipperi into the bar- 
gain, if some of your Reverences would 
imitate, — and that waa, never to refuse her 
assent and consent to any proposition my 
&ther laid before her, merely because she 
did not understand it, or had no ideas of the 
principal word or term of art upon which 
the tenet or proposition rolled. She con- 
tented herself with doing all that her god- 
fiithers and godmothers promised for her, — 
but no more ; and so would go on using a 
hard word for twenty years together,— and 
replying to it too, if it was a verb,yn all its 
moods and tenses, without giving herself 
any trouble to inquire about it. 

This was an eternal source of misery to 
my father, and broke the neck, at the first 
letting out, of noore good dialogues between 
them, than could have done the most petu- 
lant contradiction ; — the few that survived 
were the better for the cuvetteM. 

^ They ard foolish things," said my mo- 
ther. 

— Particularly the cuvettes, replied my 
ikther. 

It was enough ; — ^he tasted the sweet of 
triumph,— and went on. 

— Not that they are, properly speaking, 
Mrs. Wadman*s premises, said my father, 
partly correcting himself— because she is 
hat tenant for life. 

— ^That makes a great difference — said 
ny mother. 

In a fooFs head, replied my father. 

— ^Unless she should happen to have a 
child, said my mother. 

— But she must persuade my brother 
Toby first to get her one. 

— To be sure, Mr. Shandy, quoth my 
mother. 

^Though if it comes to persuasion, said 
my father, — Lord have mercy upon them ! 

—Amen, said my mother, piano. 

Amen, cried my fiither, fortitnmd. 

—Amen, said my mother again, — ^but 
witn such a sighing cadence of personal 
pitv at tne end of it, as discomfited every 
fibre aoout my &ther; — he instantly took 
out his almanac ; — but before he could un- 
tie it, Yorick*s congregation coming out of 
church, became a full answer to one half 
cif his busmess with it,— ana my mother 
lulling him i* was k sacrament day, — ^left 



him as little in doubt, as to the other part. • 
He put his almanac into his pocket 

The First Lord of the Treasury, thins 
ing of wm^M and means, could not have r» 
turned home with a more embarrassed kx)k 



CHAP. XIL 

Upon looking back from tb^ end of tho 
last chapter, and surveying the texture of 
what has been wrote, it is necessary, that 
upon this page and the hve following, a 
good quantity of heterogeneous matter be 
inserted, to keep up that just balance be- 
twixt wisdom and folly, without which, a 
book would not hold together a single year ; 
nor is it a poor creeping digression (which, 
but.for the name of, a man might continue 
as well going on in the King^s highway) 
which will do the business. — No, if it is to 
be a digression, it must be a good frisky 
one, and upon a frisky subject too, where 
neither the horse nor his rider are to be 
caught but by rebound. 

The only difficulty is, raising powers 
suitable to the nature of the service : Fancy 
is capricious, — Wit must not be searched 
for, — and Pleasantry (good-natured slut as 
she is) will not come in at a call, was an 
empire to be laid at her feet 

— ^The best way fbr a man is, to ssy his 
prayers. 

Only, if it puts him in mind of his in- 
firmities and defects, as well ghostly as 
bodily, — for that purpose, he will find him- 
self rather worse after he has said them 
than before ; — for other purposes better. 

For my own part, there is not a way, 
either moral or mechanical, under Heaven, 
that I could think of, which I have not taken 
with myself m this case; sometimes by 
addressing mjrself directly to the soul her- 
self, and arguing the point over and over 
again with her, upon the extent of her own 
faculties. 

—I never could make them an inch the 
wider. 

Then by changing my ^stem, and try- 
ing what oouki be made of it up(m the ixidy, 
by temperance, soberness, and chastity 
These are good, quoth I, in themselves^* 
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they are good, absolutely ; — they are good, 
relatively; — they are good for health, — 
they are good for happinees in this world,- 
they are good for happiness in the next 

In short, they are good for every thing 
but the thing wanted ; and there they are 
good for nothing, but'to leave the soul just 
as Heaven made it As for the theological 
virtues of Faith and Hope, they give it 
courage; but then, that snivelling virtue 
of Meekness (as my father would always 
call it) takes it quite away again , so you 
are exactly where you started. 

Now, in all common and ordinary 
there is nothing which I have found to an- 
swer so well as this. — 

Certainly, if there is any dependence 
upon Logic, and that I am not blinded by 
self-love, there must be something of true 
genius about me, merely upon this symptom 
of it, That I do not biow what Envy^ is : 
for never do I hit upon any invention or de- 
vice which tendeth to the furtherance of 
good writing, but I instantly make it pub- 
lic ; willing that all mankind should write 
as well as myself: 

— ^Which they certainly will, when they 
think afl little. 



CHAP. xm. 

Now, in ordinary cases, that is, when I 
am only stupid, and the thoughts rise heavily 
and pass gummous through my pen,— 

Or that I am got, I know not how, into 
a cold unmetaphorical vein of infamous 
writing, and cannot take a plumb-lift out of 
it ybr mymnd; so must be obliged to go on 
writing like a Dutch commentator to the 
end of the chapter, unless something be 
done, — 

I never stand conferring with pen and 
ink one moment; for if a pinch of snufl^ or 
a stride or two across the room, will not do 
the business for me, — ^I take a razor at once; 
and having tried the edge of it upon the 
palm of my hand, without farther ceremony, 
except that of first lathering my beard, I 
shave it off; taking care ooly, if I do leave 
a hair, that it be not a grey one : this done, 
I change my shirt, pat on a better coat, — 
send for my last wig, — put my topas-ring 
upon my finger; and, in a wonl, dms my- 



self from one end to the other of me, after 
my best fashion. 

Now the Devil in hell must be in it, if 
this does not do : for, consider, Sir, as eveiy 
man chooses to be present at the shaving 
of his own beard (though there is no rule 
without an exception), and unavoidably sits 
over-against himself the whole time it is 
doing, in case he has a hand in it, — the 
Situation, like all others, has notions of her 
own to put into the brain. 

I maintain it, the conceits of a roogb- 
bearde^man are seven years more terse 
and juvenile for one single operation, and 
if they did not run a risk of being quite 
shaved away, might be carried up, by con- 
tinual shavings, to the highest pitch of sub- 
limity. — ^IIow Homer could write with so 
long a beard, I don*t know; — and as it 
makes against my hypothesis, I as little 
care : — ^but let us return to the Toilet 

Ludovicus Sorbonensis makes this en- 
tirely an aflair of the body (({w7<pimi irp«(t() 
as he calls it,— but he is deceived : the soul 
and body are joint-sharers in every thing 
they get : a man cannot dress, but his ideas 
get cloth*d at the same time: and if he 
dresses like a gentleman, every one of 
them stands presented to his imagination, 
genteelized along with him; — so that he 
has nothing to do but take his pen, and 
write like himselfl 

For this cause, when your Honors ana 
Reverences would know whether I write 
clean, and fit to be read, you will be able 
to judge full as well by looking into my 
laundress's bill, as my book: there was 
one single month, in which I can make it 
appear, that I dirtied one-and-thirty shirts 
with clean writing ; and after all, was more 
abused, cursed, criticis*d, and contbunded, 
and had more mystic heads shaken at me, 
for what I had wrote in that one month, than 
in all the other months of that year put to- 
gether. 

But their Honors and Reverences JMi 
not seen my bills. 



CHAP. XIV. 

As I never had any intention of oegm 
ning the Digression I air making all this 
preparat'n for, till I copie to the VBkS 
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chapter, — I have this chapter to put to 
whatever use I think proper. — I have twenty 
thia moment ready for it — I could write 
my chapter of Button-holes in it, — 

Or my chapter of Pisheg, which should 
follow them, — 

Or my chapter of Knotty in case their 
Reverences have done with them: — they 
might lead me into mischief The safest 
way is, to follow the track of the learned, 

^ raise objections against what I have 

tstk writing, though I declare beforehand, 
I know no more than my heels h^w to an- 
swer them. 

And first, it may be said, there is a pelt- 
ing kind of Thersitical satire, as black as 
the very ink 'tis wrote with— (and by the 
bye, whoever says so, is indebted to the 
Muster-master General of the Grecian army, 
for suffering the name of so ugly and foul- 
mouthed a man as Thersites to continue 
upon his roll, — for it has furnished him with 
an epithet) — in these productions, he will 
urge, all the personal washings and scrub- 
bings upon earth do a sinking genius no 
sort of good, — but just the contrary, inas- 
much as the dirtier the fellow is, the better 
generally he succeeds in it 

To this I have no other answer,— at least 
ready, — but that the Archbishop of Bene- 
vento wrote his nasty Romance of the Gral- 
Atea, as all the world knows, in a purple 
eoat, waistcoat, and purple pair of breeches ; 
And that the penance set him of writing a 
commentary upon the book of the Revela- 
tions, as severe as it was looked upon by one 
part of the world, was far from being deemM 
«> by the other, upon the single account of 
that Investment. 

Another objection to all this remedy, is 
its want of universality ; forasmuch as the 
shaving part of it, upon which so much 
•tress is laid, by an unalterable law of na- 
ture excludes one half of the species en- 
liro.y from its use, — all I can say, is, that 
female writers^ whether of England, or of 
France, must e*en go without it 

As for the Spanish ladies, — ^I am in no 
iPtiM o' distress. 



CHAP XV. 

Thi hfleenth chapter is come at last; 
«nd onngB nothing with it but a sad signa- 



ture of ^ How our pleasures slip from under 
** us in this world !*^ 

For in talking of my Digresnoor— I de- 
clare before Heaven, I have made it I What 
a strange creature is mortal man ! said she. 

— 'Tis very true, said I; — but 'twere 
better to get all these things out of our 
heads, and return to my unda Toby. 



CHAP. XVL 

Whxm my uncle Toby and the Corporal 
had marched down to the bottom of the 
avenue, they recollected their business lay 
the other way; so they fkced about, and 
marched up straight to Mrs. Wadman^a 
door. 

I warrant your Honor, said the Corporal, 
touching his Montero-cap with his himd as 
he passed him, in order to give a knock at 
the door. — My uncle Toby, contrary to hie 
invariable way of treating his faithful ser- 
vant, said nothing good or bad : the truth 
was, he had not altogether marshaird hia 
ideas; he wish*d for another conference, 
and, as the Corporal was mounting up the 
Uiree steps before the door, he hem'd twice; 
a portion of my uncle Toby's most modest 
spirits fled, at each expulsion, towards the 
Corporal; he stood with the rapper of the 
door suspended for a full minute in his hand, 
he scarce knew why. Bridget stood perdue 
within, with her finger and her thumb upoe 
the latch, benurab'd with expectation ; and 
Mrs. Wad man, with an eye ready to be de- 
flowered again, sat breathless behind the 
window-curtain of her bed-chamber, watch- 
ing their approach. 

— ^Trim ! said my uncle Toby ; — bnt, aa 
he articulated the word, the minute expired, 
and Trim let fall the rapper. 

My uncle Toby, perceiving that all hopes 
of a conference were knock*d on the head 
by it, whistled Lillibullera. 



CHAP. XVIL 

Aa Mrs. Bridget's finger and thumb wera 
opoD the latch, the Corporal did not knock 
as dten as perchance your Honor'a taykv 
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—I might have tftken my example eome- 
tbing nearer home; for I owe mine some 
five-and-twenty pounds at leaat, and wonder 
at the man's patience. 

— ^But this is nothing at all to the world 
only 'tis a cursed thing to he in debt; and 
there seems to be a fatality in the exche- 
quers of some poor princes, particularly 
those of our bouse, which no economy can 
bind down in irons. For my own part, Pm 
persuaded there is not any one prince, pre- 
late, pope, or potentate, great or small, upon 
earth, more desirous in his heart of keeping 
straight with the world than I am,— or who 
takes more likely means for it I never 
give above half a guinea, — ^nor walk with 
boots, — ^nor cheapen toothpicks, nor lay out 
a shilling upon a band-box, the year round; 
and, for the six months Pm in the country, 
Pm upon so small a scale, that with all the 
good temper in the world, I outdo Rousseau 
a bar-length ! — ^fbr I keep neither man nor 
boy, nor horse, nor cow, nor dog, nor cat, 
nor any thing that can eat or drink, except 
a thin poor piece of a vestal (to keep my 
fire in) and who has generally as bad an 
appetite as myself: — but, if you think this 
makes a philosopher of me, — I would not^ 
my good people, give a rush for your judg- 
ments. 

True philosophy ; — ^but there is no treat- 
mg the subject whUst my uncle is whistling 
Lillibullera 

— Let as go into the hoose. 



CHAP, xvm 



CHAP. XDL 



CHAP. XX. 



* * * 

* • * 

* * * 






— ^You shall see tl.e very place, Madam* 
said my uncle Toby. 

Mrs. Wadman blush*d, — ^look'd towards 
the door, — tum'd pale, — blush*d slightly 
again, — recover'd her natural color, — 
blushM worse than ever; which, for tlie 
sake of the unlearned reader, I translstA 
thus: 

**L—d! I cannot look at it! 
'* What would the world iay if Ilook*datitf 
** / ihould drop down if I look'd at it I 
''I wish I could look at it. 
^ There can be no sin in looking at it 
—•"^ I win look at it.*" 

Whilst all fhis was running through 
Mrs. Wadman*s imagination, my uncle 
Toby bad risen from the sofa, and got to 
the other side of the parlor-door, to give 

Trim an order about it in the passage 

******** 

♦ ♦ ♦ ^I believe it is in the 

garret^ said my uncle Toby. — ^I saw it there, 
an* please your Honor, this morning, an- 
swered Trim. — Then prithee step directly 
for it. Trim, said my uncle Toby, and bring 
it into the parlor. 

The Corporal did not approve of the or- 
ders; but most cheerfully obeyed them. 
The first was not an act of his will ; — the 
second was ; so he put on his Montero-cap, 
and went as fast as his lame knee would 
let him. My uncle Toby returned into the 
parlor, and sat himself down again upor 
the sofa. 

— ^You shall lay your finger upon the 
place, said my uncle Toby. — I *.vil] not 
touch itt however, quoth Mrs. Wadman u» 
herselC 

This requires a second translation :— it 
shows what little knowledge is got by mere 
words ; — we must go up to the first spnngM. 

Now, in order to clear up the mist which 
hangs upon these three pages, I must es« 
deavor to be as clear as possible myself 
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Rub ]roor hands thrice across yoar fore- 
heads, — blow your noses, — cleanse your 
emunctories, — sneeze, my good people; — 
God bless you. 

Now give me all the help you can. 



CHAP. XXI. 

As there are fifty difierent ends (counting 
«.! ends in,— as well civil as religious) for 
which a woman takes a husband, she first 
wts about and carefully weiglis, then sepa- 
rates and distinguishes, in her mind, which 
of all that number of ends is hers; then, by 
discourse, inquiry, argumentation, and in- 
ference, she investigates and finds out whe- 
ther she has got bold of the right one ; — 
and, if she has, — then, by pulling it gently 
this way and that way, she further forms 
a judgment, whether it will not break in 
the drawing. 

The imagery under which Slawkenber- 
gius impresses this upon his reader's fancy, 
in the beginning of his third Decade, is so 
ludicrous, that the honor I bear the sex 
will not suffer me to quote it,— otherwise, 
it is not destitute of humor. 

*'She first, saith Slawkenbergius, stops 
the ass ; and holding his halter in her left 
hand (lest he should get away) she thrusts 
her right hand into the very bottom of bis 
pannier, to search for it — For whatl 
YouMl not know the sooner, quoth Slaw- 
kenbergius, for interrupting me. 

** I have nothing, good Lady, but empty 
bottles,** says the ass. 

—"I'm loaded with tripes,** says the 
second. 

—And thou art little better, quoth she to 
vhe third ; for nothing is there in thy pan- 
niers but trunk-hoee and pantofles ;— «nd so 
to tlic fourth and fiflh, going on, one by one, 
through the whole string, till coming to the 
ass whicn carries it, she turns the pannier 
upside-down, looks at it,— considers it, — 
samples it, — measures it,— stretches it, — 
wets it,— dries it,— then takes her teeth 
pith to tne warp and weft of it 
Of wnati fbr the love of Christ * 



— ^I am determined answered Slawkcn« 
bergius, that all the powers upon earth i 
never wring that secret from my breast 



CHAP. xxn. 

Wb live in a world beset on all sides 
with mysteries and riddles, — and so 'tis no 
matter ;— else it seems strange, that Nature, 
who makes every, thing so well to answer 
its destmation, and seldom or never errs, 
unless for pastime, in giving such forms and 
aptitudes to whatever passes through her 
hands, that, whether she designs for the 
plow, the caravan, the cart,— or whatever 
other creature she models, be it but an ass's 
foal, you are sure to have the thing you 
wanted ; and yet, at the same time, should 
so eternally bungle it as she does, in making 
so simple a thing as a married man. 

Whether it is in the choice of the clay 
—or that it is frequently spoil'd in the baking 
(by an excess of which a husband may turn 
out too crusty, you know, on one hand,— or 
not enough so, through defect of heat, on 
the other ;) — or whether this great artificer 
is not so attentive to the little Platonic exi- 
gencies of that part of the species, for 
whose use she is fabricating this ;— or that 
her Ladyship sometimes scarce knows what 
sort of a husband will do, — I know not: we 
will discourse about it after supper. 

It is enough, that neitlier the observation 
itself, nor the reasoning upon it, are at all 
to the purpose — but rather against it ; since* 
with regard to my uncle Toby's fitness for 
the marriage state, nothing was ever better: 
she had formed him of the best and kindliest 
clay, had temper'd it with her own milk, 
and breathed into it the sweetest spirit ; — 
she had made him all gentle, generous, and 
humane; — she had filled his heart with 
trust and confidence, and disposed every 
passage which led to it for the communica- 
tion of the tenderest offices; she had, more- 
over, considered the other causes for which 
matrimony was ordained — 

And, accordingly, ♦ ♦ ♦ * 
**** **s% 
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The Donation was not defeated by my 
uncle Toby's wound. 

Now, this la8t article waa somewhat apoc- 
ryphal ; and tie Devil, who is the great dis- 
turber of our faiths in this world, had raised 
scruples in Mrs. Wadman*s brain about it ; 
and, like a true Devil as he was, had done 
his own work at the same time, by turning 
my uncle Toby*s virtue thereupon into no- 
thing but empty bottUi^ tripe$, trunk-hotej 
and pantqfies. 



CHAP. xxra. 

Mrs. Bridget had pawn*d all the little 
stock of honor a poor chambermaid was worth 
in the world, that she would get to the bot^ 
torn of the affair in ten days ; and it was 
built upon one of the most concessible poitU' 
lata in nature ; namely, that, whilst my uncle 
Toby was making love to her mistress, the 
Corporal could find nothing better to do 
than to make love to her;— **AnJ FU let 
him^ as much as he wUV* said Bridget, ** to 
e^et it out of him.^ 

Friendship has two garments, an outer 
and an under one. Bridget was serving her 
mistress's interests in the one,— and doing 
the thing which most pleased herself in the 
other; so had as many stakes depending 
upon my uncle Toby's wound as the Devil 
liiroself — Mrs. Wadman had but one, — and 
as it possibly might be her last (without dis- 
couraging Mra Bridget, or discrediting her 
talents) was determined to play her cards 
herself. 

She wanted not encouragement: a child 
might have look'd into his hand ; — there was 
such a plainness and simplicity in his play- 
ing out what trumps he had, — with such an 
unroistrusting ignorance of the ten-ace^ — 
and so naked and defenceless did he sit upon 
the same sofa with Widow Wadman, that a 
generous heart would have wept to have 
won the game of him 

Let us drop the metaphor. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

— And the story too, if yon please ; for 
though I have all akog been hastening to- 



wards this part of it, with so much earnest 
desire, as well knowing it to be the choicest 
morsel of what I had to offer to the world* 
yet now that I am got to it, any one is wel- 
come to take my pen and go on with the 
story for me that will, — I see the difficultie* 
of the descriptions I am going to give, — and 
feel my want of powers. 

It is one comfort at least to me, that « 
lost some fourscore ounces of blood this week 
in a most uncritical fever which attacked 
me at the beginning of this chapter : so that 
I have still some hopes remaining it may be 
more in the serous or globular parts of the 
blood, than in the subtle aura of the brain : 
— be it which it will, — an Invocation can 
do no hurt ; — and I leave the affair entirely 
to the invoked^ to inspire or to inject me 
according as he sees good. 

THK mVOOATION. 

Gentle Spirit of sweetest humor, who en: 
did sit upon the easy pen of my beloved Cer- 
vantes ! Thou who glided*st daily through 
his lattice, and tumed'st the twilight of his 
prison into noon-day brightness by thy pres- 
ence, — tinged'st his little urn of water with 
heaven-sent nectar, and, all the time he 
wrote of Sancho and his master, didst cast 
thy mystic mantle o'er his wither'd stump,* 
and wide extended it to all the evils of hit 
life,— 

— ^Tum in hither, I beseech thee ! — ^behold 
these breeches ! — they are all I have in the 
world ; — ^that piteous rent was given them 
at Lyons. 

Bfy diirts ! see what a deadly schism hai 
happen*d amongst 'em ; — ^fbr the laps are in 
Lombardy, and the rest of 'em here. — ^I never 
had but six, and a cunning gipsy of a laun- 
dress at Milan cut me off the ybre-laps of 
five. — ^To do her justice, she did it with 
some consideration, — ^fbr I was returning 
oat of Italy. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, and a 
pistol tinder-box, which was, moreover* 
filch'd from me at Sienna, and twice that I 
paid five Pauls for two hard eggs, once at 
Raddicofini, and a second time at Capua,—! 
do not think a journey through France and 
Italy, provided a man keeps his temper all 
the way, so bad a thing aa some people 
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would make yoa believe; there must be 
1^ and downs, or how the deuce ahould we 
get into valleys where Nature spreads so 
many tables of entertainment 1 — ^Tis non- 
■ense to imagine they will lend you their 
mtures to be shaken to pieces for nothing ; 
■adt unless you pay twelve sous for greas- 
ing your wheels, how should the poor peas- 
ant get butter to his bread 1 — We really 
expect too much, — and, for the iivre or two 
above par for your supper and bed, at the 
most they are but one shilling and nine- 
pence halfpenny, — who would embroil their 
philosophy for it? for Heaven*s and for your 
own sake, pay it, — ^pay it with both hands 
open, rather than leave Disappointment 
attmg drooping upon the eyes of your &ir 
Hostess and her damsels in the gateway, at 
vour departure ; — and besides, my dear Sir, 
jou get a sisterly kiss of each of *em, worth 
a pound :— at least I did ; — 

—For my uncle Toby's amours running 
all the way in my head, they had the same 
tflfect upon me as if they had been my own. 
—I was in the most perfect state of bounty 
and good- will, and felt the kindliest har- 
mony vibrating within me ; with every os- 
cillation of the chaise alike ; so that, whether 
the roads were rough or smooth, it made 
no difference ; every thing I saw, or had to 
do with, touched upon some secret spring, 
either of sentiment or rapture. 

^They were the sweetest notes I ever 
heard ; and I instantly let down the fore- 
gfauB to hear them more distinctly. — Tis 
Maria, said the postilion, observing I was 
listening. Poor Maria, continued he (lean- 
ing his body on one side to let me see her, 
for he was in a line betwixt us) is sitting 
upon a bank, playing her vespers upon her 
pipe, with her little goat beside her. 

The young fellow utter*d this with an ac- 
cent and a lode so perfectly in tune to a 
feeling heart, that I instantly made a vow 
1 would give him a fbor-and-twenty sous 
piece when I got to Moulins. 

— And who is poor Maria ? said L 

—•The love and pity of all the villages 
around us, said the postilion : it is but three 
years ago that the sun did no^ shine upon 
ao fair, so quick-witted and amiable a maid ; 
and better fate did Mana deserve than to 
have her bans forbid by the intrigues of 
«he cuiate of the pariah who pabliah'd them. 



He was going on, when Maria, who had 
made a short pause, put the pipe to hei 
month and began the air again ; — they were 
the same notes, — ^yet were ten times sweeter. 
— It is the evening service to the Virgin, 
said the yoong man ; — but who has taogfai 
her to play it, or how she came by her pipe, 
no one knows: we think that Heaven hae 
assisted her in both ; for, ever since slie hae 
been unsettled in her mind, it seems her 
only consolation ; she has never once had 
the pipe out of her hand, but plays that 
service upon it almost day and night 

The postilion delivered this with so much 
discretion and natural eloquence, that 1 
could not help deciphering something in his 
face above his condition, and should have 
sifled out his history, had not poor Maria*i 
taken such full possession of me. 

We had got up by this time almost to the 
bank where Maria was sitting: she wad in 
a thin white jacket, with her hair, all but 
two tresses, drawn up into s silk net, with 
a few olive-leaves twisted a little fantas- 
tically on one side; — she was beautiful; 
and, if ever I felt the full force of an honest 
heart-ache, it was the moment I saw her. 

— God help her! poor damsel! above a 
hundred masses, said the postilion, have 
been said, in the several parish-churches 
and convents around, for her,:— but without 
effect; we have still hopes, as she is sentt- 
ble for short intervals, that the Virgin at 
last will restore her to herself; but her 
parents, who know her best, are hopeless 
up(m that score, and think her senses are 
lost for ever. 

As the postilion spoke tiiis, Maria made 
a cadence so melancholy, so tender and 
querulous, that I sprung out of the chaise 
to help her, and found myself sitting betwixt 
her and her goat before I relapsed from my 
enthusiasm. 

Maria looked wistfully for some time at 
me, and then at her goat, — and then at rae, 
—and then at ber goat again, and so on, 
alternately. 

— Well, Maria, said I softly, what resem- 
blance do you find 1 

I do entreat the candid reader to believe 
me, that it was from the humblest convic- 
tion of what a beast man is, — that I asked 
the question ; and that I would not have let 
foil an miseaaoQaUe pleasantry in the veil- 
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cmble pre86iic6 of Mneryf to be entitled to 
all the wit that ever Rabelais 8catter*d, — 
and yet I own mj heart mote me, and that 
I 80 smarted at the ?ery idea of it, that I 
swore I would set npfor Wisdom, and utter 
grave sentences the rest of my days ; — and 
never, — never attempt again to commit 
mirth with man, woman, or child, the longest 
day I had to live. 

As for writing nonsense to them,— I be- 
lieve there was a reserve ; — bat that I leave 
to the world. 

Adieu, Maria ! — adieu, poor hapless dam- 
sel !— some time, but not itov, I may hear 
thy sorrows from thy own lips,*-but I was 
deceived ; for that moment die took her iMpe 
and told me such a tale of woe with it, that 
I rose up, and with broken and irregular 
itepe walk*d softly to my chaise. 

— ^What an excellent inn at Moulins 1 



CHAP. XXV. 

Wbbi we have got to the end of this 
chapter (but not before) we must all tonu 
oack to the two blank cliapters ; on the ac- 



writing the 25th chapter of my book belbf» 
thelSthI &c 

—Sol don*t take it amuB.— All I widi i% 
That it may be a lesson to the worM, «*ls 
'^leipeopUidl their 9ione$ their mm wmjf.^ 



The Eighteenth Chapter. 

As Mrs. Bridget opened the door befim 
the Corporal had well given the rap, th» 
interval betwixt that and my uncle Toby^f 
introduction into the parlor was so shorti 
that Mrs. Wadman had but just time to 
get from behind the curtain, — ^lay a Bible 
upon the table, and advance a step or two 
towards the door to receive him. 

My uncle Toby saluted Mrs. Wadman, 
after the manner in which women were 
saluted by men in the year of our Lord God 
one thousand seven hundred and thirteen ; 
— then facing about, he march*d up abreast 
with her to the sofa, and in three plain 
words, though not before he was sat down, 
— nor after he was sat down« — but as he 
was sitting down, told her, **Ae tons in 
love ;*' so that my uncle Toby strained him* 



count of which my honor has lain bleeding self more in the declaration than he needed, 
this half hour, — I stop it, by pulling off one I Mrs. Wadman naturally looked down 
of my y jllow slippers, and throwing it, with , upon a slit she had been darning up in her 
all my violence, to the opposite side of my apron, in expectation every moment that 
room, with a declaration at the heel of it, — |my uncle Toby would go on; but having 
That whatever resemblance it may bear no talents for amplification, and love, more- 
to half the chapters which are written in jover, of all others, being a subject of which 
the world, or, for aught I know, may be now I he was the least a master, — when he had 
writing in it, — that it was as casual as the told Mrs. Wadman once that he loved her, 
foam of Zeuxis his horse ; besides, I look ,he let it alone, and left the matter to work 



upon a chapter which has only nothing in 
U, with respect ; and considering what worse 
things tliere are in the world,— that it is 
no wsy a proper subject for satire. 

— Why then was it left sol And here, 
without stajring ibr my reply, shall I be 
called as many blockheads, numskulls, 
doddypoles, dunderheads, ninnyhammers, 
goosecaps, joltheads, nincompoop s , and sh-t 
-spbcds, — and other unsavory appellations 
as ever the^cake-bakers of Leme cast in the 
teeth of King Gargantua*s shepherds ;— and 
rii let them do it, as Bridget said, as much 
as they please : for how was it possible they 
should foresee the necessity I was under c^ 
21 



after its own way. 

My ikther was always in n^itures with 
this system of my uncle Toby*s, as he falsely 
called it, and would often say. That ooukl 
his brother Toby to his process have added 
but a pipe of tobacco, — he had wherewitha. 
to have found his way, if there was faith in 
a Spanish proverb, towards the hearts of 
half the women upon the glob& 

My uncle Toby never understood what 
my fother meant: nor will I presume to 
extract more from it than a coodenoft- 
tioo of an error which the bulk of the world 
lie under;— but the French, every one of 
'em to a man, who believe in it almnsi m 
99 
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much' ts the real preMenee, ** That tmlking 
^qf love U making iL** 

•^I would 18 soon Kt about making a 
Uack-padding by the same receipt 

Let U8 go on : — Mrs. Wadman sat in ex- 
pectation my uncle Toby would do so, to 
almost the first pulsation of that minute, 
wherein silence on one side or the other 
generally becomes indecent : so edging her- 
self a little more tbwards him, and raising 
up her eyes, sub-blushing, as she did it, — 
die took up the gauntlet,— or the discourse 
(if you like it the bet^r) and communed 
with my uncle Toby thus — 

The cares and disquietudes of the mar- 
riage-state^ quoth Mrs. Wadman, are very 
great — I suppose so, said my uncle Toby. 
—And tlierefore when a person, continued 
Mrs. Wadman, is so much at his ease as 
you are, — so happy. Captain Shandy, in 
yourself, your friends, and your amuse- 
ments, — I wonder what reasons can incline 
you to the state ! 

— ^Theyare written, quoth my uncle Toby, 
in the Common-Prayer Book. 

Thus far my uncle Toby went on warily, 
and kept within his depth, leaving Mrs. 
Wadman to sail upon the gulf as she 
(leased. 

As for children, said Mrs. Wadman, 
though a principal end, perhaps, of the in- 
stitution, and the natural wish, I suppose, 
of every parent, — ^yet do not we all find, 
they are certain sorrows, and very uncertain 
comforts? — and what is there,' dear Sir, 
to pay for the hcartpaches! — what com- 
pensation for the many tender and disquiet- 
ing apprehension^ of a suffering and de- 
fenceless mother, who brings them into 
life 1 — I declare, said my uncle Toby, smit 
with pity, I know of none ; unless it be the 
pleasure which it has pleased God — 

—A fiddle-stick ! quoth she. 



Chapter the Nineteenth* 

Now there are such an infinitude of notes, 
times, cants, chants, airs, looks, and accents 
with which the word ^ddlestick may be 
DroQounced in all such cases as this, every 
'MO €i *(m impressing a sense and meaning 



as different from the other as dirt Aoop 
c^Mii/tiieit, — that casuists (for it is an affair 
of conscience upon that acare) reckon up 
no less than fourteen thousand in which 
you may do either right or wrong. 

Mrs. Wadman hit upon the JiddhMtiek 
which summoned up all my uncle Toby's 
modest blood into his cheeks; — so feeling 
within himself that he had somehow or other 
got beyond his depth, he stopped short ; and 
witliout entering further either into the 
pains or pleasures of matrimony, he laid 
bis hand upon his heart, and made an offer 
to take them as they were, and share them 
along with her. 

When my uncle Toby had said this, he 
did not care to say it again ; so casting hit 
eye upon the Bible, which Mrs. Wadman 
had laid upon the table, he took it up ; and 
popping, dear soul! upon a passage in it, 
of all others the most interesting to him,-« 
which was the siege of Jericho, — he set 
himself to read it over, — leaving his pro> 
posal of marriage, as he had done his de- 
claration of love, to work with her after its 
own way. Now it wrought neither as an 
astringent nor a loosener; nor like opium, 
nor bark, nor mercury, nor buckthorn, nor 
any one drug which Nature had bestowed 
upon the world ; — in short, it work*d not at 
all in her ; .and the cause of that was, that 
there was something working there before. 
— Babbler that I am! I have anticipated 
what it was a dozen times; but there is 
fire still in the subject — AUon» ! 



CHAP. XXVL 

• 

It is natural for a perfect stranger who 
is going from London to Edinburgh, to in- 
quire, before he sets out, how many miles 
to York] which is about the hilf-way : — nor 
does any body wonder, if he 'goes on and 
asks about the corporation, &c 

It was just as natural for Mrs. Wadman, 
whose first husband was all his time af- 
flicted with a sciatica, to wish to know how 
fiir from the hip to the groin ; and how fiur 
she was likely to suffer more or less in her • 
feelings, in the one case than in the other. 

She had accordingly read Drake's Anato- 
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my from one end to the other. She had 
peep d into Wharton upon the Brain, and 
borrowed "^Graaf upon the Bones and Mus- 
cles , but could make nothing of it 

She had reason'd likewise from her own 
powers, — laid down theorems,— 4rawn con< 
sequences, and come to no conclusion. 

To clear up all, she had twice asked 
Doctor Slop, ** If poor Captain Shandy was 
" ever likely to recover of his wound V^ 

— ^He is recovered, Doctor Slop would 
say.— 

What, quite 1 

— Quite, Madam. 

— But what do you mean by a recovery 1 
Mrs. Wadman would say. 

Doctor Slop was the worst man alive at 
definitions; and so Mra Wadman could 
get no knowledge. In short, there was no 
way to extract it, but from my uncl^ Toby 
himself. 

There is an accent of humanity in an 
inquiry of this kind, which lulls Stupicion 
to rest ; — and I am half persuaded the ser- 
pent got pretty near it, in his discourse 
with Eve ; for the propensity in the sex to 
be deceived could not be so great, that she 
should have boldness to hold chat with the 
Devil without it — But there is an accent 
of humanity : — how shall I describe it 1 — 
*tis an accent which covers the part with 
a garment, and gives the inquirer a right 
to be as particular with it as your body-sur- 
geon. 

** — Was it without remission 1 

" — Was it more tolerable in bed 1 

** — Could he lie on both sides alike withiti 

** — Was he able to mount a horse 1 

" — Was motion bad for it?" et ctttera, 
were so tenderly spoke to, and so directed 
towards my uncle Toby's heart, that every 
item of them suns ten times deeper into it 
than the evils themselves; — but when Mrs. 
Wadman went round about by Namur to 
get at my uncle Tohy*s groin ; and engaged 
him to attack the point of the advanced 
counterscarp, and pHe mHe with the Dutch, 
to take the counter-guard of St Roch 
sword-in-hand, — and then, with tender notes 



• This muft be a mlMalra In Mr. Shaadf ; fcr Onuif 
wrote upon ttie pancrwtie Juiee, and tlM pun of 
fea«i alien. 



I laying upon his ear, led him, all bleeding, 
by the hand out of the trench, wiping her 
eye as he was carried to his tent, — Heaven ! 
Earth ! Sea ! — all was lifted up, — the springs 
of nature rose above their levels,— an angel 
of mercy sat beside him on the sofa, — hii 
heart glow*d with fire ;-r-and had he been 
worth a thousand, he had' lost every heart 
of them to Mrs. Wadman. . 

— And whereabouts, dear Sir, quoth Mrs. 
Wadman, a little categorically, did you re- 
ceive this sad blow? — ^In asking this ques- 
tion, Mrs. Wadman gave a slight glance 
towards the waistband of my uncle Toby*s 
red plush breeches, expecting naturally, as 
the shortest reply to it, that my uncle Toby 
would lay his fore-finger upon the place.— 
It fell out otherwise, — for my uncle Toby 
having got his wound before the gate of St 
Nicholas, in one of the - traverses of the 
trench opposite to the salient angle of the 
demi-bastiop of St Roch, he could at any 
time stick a pin upon the identical spot of 
ground where he was standing when the 
stone struck him. This struck instantly 
upon my uncle Toby's sensorium; — and 
with it, struck his large map of the town 
and citadel of Namur,' and its environsi 
which he had purchased and pasted down 
upon a board, by the Corporal's aid, during 
his long illness: — it had lain, with other 
military lumber, in the garret ever smce ; 
and accord inprly the Corporal was detached 
to the garret to fetch it 

My uncfe Toby measured oflT thirty 
toises, with Mrs. Wadman's scissars, from 
the returning angle before the gate of 
St Nicholas ; and with such a virgin mod* 
esty laid her finger upon the place, that 
the Goddess of Decency, if then in beings 
— if not, 'twas her shade,— shook her bead« 
and with a finger wavering across her eyois 
forbade her to explain the mistake. 

Unhappy Mra Wadman ! 

— For nothing can make this chapter go 
off with spirit but an apostrophe to thee : 
— ^but my heart tells me, that in such a 
crisis an apostrophe is but an insult m dis- 
guise ; and ere I would offer one to a woman 
in distress, — let the chapter go to the 
Devil; provided any damn'd critk in keep- 
ing will be but at the trouUe to take u 
with him. 
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CHAP. xxvn. 



Mt unde Toby*f map \b carried down 
ioto the kitchen. 



CHAP, xxvra. 

^AiiD here is the ICaea,— and this is the 
Sambre, said the Corporal, pointing with 
his right hand extended a little towards the 
map, and his left upon Mrs. Bridget*s shoul- 
der, — but not the shoulder next him ; — and 
this, said he, is the town of Namur, — and 
this the citadel, — and there lay the French, 
and here lay his Honor and myself ;—«nd 
m this cursed trench, Mra Bridget, quoth 
the Corporal, taking her by the hand, did 
he receive the wound which crushM him so 
miserably here, — In pronouncing which, he 
slightly pressM the back of her hand to- 
wards the part he felt for, — and let it fall 

— We thought, Mr. Trim, it had been 
more in the middle, said Mrs. Bridget 

— ^That would have undone us for ever, 
said the Corporal. 

—And led my poor mistress undone too, 
said Bridget 

The Corporal made no reply to the re- 
partee, but by giving Mrs. Bridget a kiss. 

— Come, come, said Bridget, holding the 
palm of her left hand parallel to the plane 
of the horizon, and sliding the fingers of 
the other over it, in a way which could 
not have been done, had there been the 
least wart or protuberance,* — ^Tis every syl- 
lable of it fitlse, cried the Corporal, before 
•he had half finished the sentence. 

— I know it to be a fact, said Bridget, 
from credible witnesses. 

— Upon my honor, said the Corporal, 
laying his hand upon his heart, and blushing 
■s he spoke, with honest resentment, — ^*tis 
a story, Mrs. Bridget, as false as Hell, — 
Not, said Bridget, interrupting him, that 
either I or my mistress care a halfpenny 
about it, whether it is so or no ; — only that 
when one is married, one would choose to 
ha?e such a thing by one at least, — 

It was somewhat unfortunate for Mrs. 
Bridget, that she had begun the attack with 
her manual exercise ; for the Corporal in- 
Bumiiy *♦•♦♦♦ 



CHAP. XXDL 

It was like the momentary contest in the 
moist eyelids of an April morning, ^ Wheth- 
** er Bridget should laugh or cry.** 

She snatch*d up a rolling-pin, — ^*twas ter 
to one she had laugh*d. — 

She laid it down, — she cried: and bad 
one single tear of *em but tasted of bitter- 
ness, full sorrowful would the Corpora]*s 
heart have been that he had used the argu- 
ment ; but the Corporal understood the sex, 
a quart major to a terce at least, better than 
my uncle Toby, and accordingly he assailed 
Mrs. Bridget after this manner : — 

I know, Mrs. Bridget, said the Corporal, 
giving her a most respectful kiss, that thou 
art good and modest by nature; and art 
withal so generous a girl in thyself, that, if 
I know thee rightly, thou would^st not wound 
an insect, much lees the honor of so gallant 
and worthy a soul "as my master, wast thou 
sure to be made a Countess of; but thou hast 
been set on, and deluded, dear Bridget, as 
is often a woman's case, ** to please others 
♦* more than themselves ^*' 

Bridget's eyes poured down at the sensa* 
tions the Corporal excited. 

— Tell me, — tell me, then, my dear 
Bridget, continued the Corporal, taking hold 
of her hand, which hung down dead by her 
side, — and giving a second kiss, — whose 
suspicion has misled thee 1 

Bridget sobb*d a sob or two, — ^then open*d 
her eyes; — the Corporal wiped *em with 
the bottom of her apron ;— she then open*d 
her heart and told him alL 



CHAP. XXX. 

Mt ancle Toby and the Corporal had 
gone on separately with their operations 
the greatest part of the campaign, and as 
effectually cut off from all communication 
of what either the one or the other had been 
doing, as if they had been separated from 
each other by the Maes or the Sambre. 

My uncle Toby, on his side, hail presented 
himself every afternoon in his red and sil- 
ver, and blue and gold, alternately, and sus- 
tained an infinity of attacks in them, with- 
out knowing them to be attacks; and to had 
nothing to communicate. 
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rhe Corporal, on his side, in taking 
Bridget, by it gain*d considerable advan- 
tages, — and consequently had much to com- 
municate ; — but what wore the advantages, 
— «s well as what was the manner by which 
he had seiz'd them, required so nice an his- 
torian, tliat the Corporal durst not venture 
upon it ; and, as sensible as he was of glory, 
would rather have been contented to have 
gone bare-headed and without laurels lor 
ever, than torture his master's modesty i 
a single moment 

— ^Best of honest and gallant servants ! — 
But I have apostropbizM thee. Trim, once 
before;— and could I apotheosize thee also 
(that is to say) with good company, — I would 
do it viihout ceremony in the very next 



CHAP. XXXL 

Now my uncle Toby had one evening 
laid down his pipe upon the table, and was 
counting over to himself^ upon his fingers* 
ends (beginning at his thumb) all Mrs. 
Wadman^s perfections, one by one; and 
happening two or three times together, 
either by omitting some, or counting others 
twice over, to puzzle himself sadly before 
he could get beyond his middle-finger, — 
Prithee, Trim, said he, taking up his pipe 
again, bring me a pen and ink. — Trim 
brought paper also. 

— ^Take a full sheet, Trim ! said my uncle 
Toby, making a sign with his pipe at the 
same time to take a chair and sit down 
close by him at the table. The Corporal 
obeyed, — ^placed the paper directly before 
him, — took a pen, and dippM it in the ink. 

—She has a thousand virtues, Trim! said 
my uncle Toby. 

— Am I to set them down, *an please 
your Honor? quoth the Corporal 

— ^But they must be taken in their ranks, 
replied my uncle Toby; for of them all. 
Trim, that which wins me most, and which 
is a security for all the rest, is the compas- 
sionate turn and singular humanity of her 
character.— I protest, added my uncle Toby, 
looking up, as he protested it, towards the 
top of the ceiling, — that was I her brother. 
Trim, a thousand-fold, she cooM not make 



more constant or more tender inquiries 
after my sufferings, — though now no morp. 

The Corporal made no reply to my nncle 
Toby*s protestation, but by a short cough ; 
— he dipp*d the pen a second time into the 
inkhom ; and my uncle Toby, pointing with 
the end of his pipe as close to the top of the 
sheet at the left-hand comer of it as he could 
get it, — the Corporal wrote down the word 
HuMAitmr - - - - thus. 

— ^Prithee, Corporal, said my uncle Toby, 
as soon as Trim hod done it, — how often 
does Mrs. Bridget inquire after the wound 
on the capof thy knee, which thou received*Bt 
at the battle of Landen 1 

— She never, an* please your Honor, in- 
quires after it at all. 

— ^That, C^orporal, said my uncle Toby, 
with all the triumph the goodness of his 
nature would permit, — ^that shows the di& 
forence in the character of the mistress and 
maid. — ^Had the fortune of war allotted the 
same mischance to me, Mrs. Wadman would 
have inquired into every circumstance re- 
lating to it a hundred times. — She would 
have inquired, an* please your Honor, ten 
times as often about your Honor*s groin.— 
The pain. Trim, is equally excruciating,^ 
and Compassion has as much to do with the 
one as the other. 

— God bless your Honor, cried the CVnpo- 
ral, — what has a woman*s compassion to do 
with a wound upon the cap of a man's kneet 
Had your Honor's been riiot into ten thou- 
sand splinters at the afilair of Landen, 
Mrs. Wadman would have troubled her 
head as little about it as Bridget; because, 
added the Onrporal, lowering his voice, and 
speaking very distinctly, as he assigned hie 
reason,— 

^'The knee is such a distance from the 
**main body, — Whereas the groin, your 
** Honor knows, is upon the very ettrfatfi of 
** the place.** 

My uncle Toby gave a long whistle ; — but 
in a note whidi could scarce be heard acnisB 
the table. 

The Corporal had advanced too fhr to re- 
tire ; — in three words he told the rest 

My uncle Toby laid down his pipe ee 
gently upon the fender as if it had been 
spun iVom the unravelling of a spider's webi 

— Let us go to my l»other Phandy**, sai4 
he. 
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CHAP. xxxn. 



Thbib will be just time, whilst my uncle 
Toby and Trim are walking to my lather^s, 
to inform you that Mrs. Wadman had, some 
moons before this, made a confidant of my 
mother ; and that Mrs. Bridget, who had the 
burden of her own, as well as her mistress's 
•ecret to carry, had got happily delivered of 
both to Susannah, behind the garden- wall 

As for my mother, she saw nothing at all 
m it, to make the least bustle about ; — but 
Susannah was sufficient by herself for all 
the jsnds and purposes you could possibly 
have, in exporting a family secret ; for she 
instantly imparted it by signs to Jonathan 
-^md JonaUian by tokens to the cook, as 
•he was basting a loin of mutton ; the cook 
sold it with some kitchen-fat to tlie postilion 
for a groat ; who trucked it with the dairy- 
maid for something of about the same value ; 
—and though whispered in the hay-lofl. 
Fame caught the notes with her brazen 
trumpet, and sounded them upon the house- 
top. — ^In a word, not an old woman in the 
village, or five miles round, who did not un- 
derstand the difficulties of my uncle Toby*s 
liege, and what were the secret articles 
which had delayed the surrender. 

My father, whose way was to force every 
event in nature into an hypothesis, by which 
means, never man crucified Truth at the 
rate he did, — had but just heard of the re- 
port as my uncle Toby set out ; and catching 
fire suddenly at the trespass done his brother 
Uy it, was demonstrating to Yorick, not- 
withstanding my mother was sitting by, — 
uot only, *' That the Devil was in women, 
^and that the whole of theafiair was lost;** 
liat that every evil and disorder in the world, 
of what kind or nature soever, from the first 
ftll of Adam, down to my uncle Toby's (in- 
clusive) was owing, one way or other, to the 
•ame unruly appetite. 

Yorick was just bringing my father's hy- 
pothesis to some temper, when my uncle 
Toby entering the room with marks of infi- 
nite benevolence and forgiveness in his looks, 
my father s eloquence rekindled against the 
pass'on ; — and as he was not very nice in 
the choice of his words when he was wroth, 
-*«s soon as my uncle Toby was seated by 
the tire, and had filled his pipe, mv father 
brvke out in this manner: 
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— ^That provision should be made for ood- 
tinuing the race of so great, so exalted, and 
godlike a being as man, — I am far from de- 
nying; — but philosophy speaks freely of 
every thing ; and therefore I still think, and 
do maintain it to be a pity, that it should be 
done by means of a passion, which bends 
down the faculties, and turns all the wisdom, 
contemplations and operations of the soul 
backwards ;— « passion, my dear, continued 
my father, addressing himself to my mother, 
which couples and equals wise men with 
fools, and makes us come out of our caverns 
and hiding-places more like satyrs and four- 
footed beasts than men. 

I know it will be said, continued my father, 
(availing himself of the Prolepsis) that, in 
itself, and simply taken, — like hunger, or 
thirst, or sleep, — 'tis an aflTair neither good 
nor bad, — nor shameful, nor otherwise. 
Why then did the delicacy of Diogenes 
and Plato so recalcitrate against iti and 
wherefore, when we go about to make and 
plant a man, do we put out the candle? 
and for what reason is it, that all the parte 
thereof, — the congred ients, — the prepara^ 
tions, — the instruments, and whatever 
serves thereto, are so held as to be con- 
veyed to a cleanly mind by no language, 
translation, or periphrasis whatever 1 

— The act of killing and destroying a 
man, continued my father, raising his voice, 
— and turning to my uncle Toby, — ^you see 
is glorious,^«nd the weapons by which we 
do it are honorable ; — we march with them 
upon our shoulders; — we strut with them 
by our sides; — we gild them; — we carve 
them ; — we inlay them ; — we enrich them ; 
-<-nay, if it be but a tcoundrtl cannon, we 
cast an ornament upon the breech of it 

— ^My uncle Toby laid down his pipe tr 
intercede for a better epithet;— «nd Yorick 
was rising up to batter the whole hypothesiii 
to pieces, — 

When Obadiah broke into the middle of 
the room with a complaint, which cried out 
for an immediate hearing. •» 

The case was this: — 

My father, whether by ancient custom 
of the manor, or as impropriator of the great 
tythes, was obliged to keep a Bull for the 
service of the parish ; and Obadiah had led 
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nifl cow upon a pop-visit to bun one day or 
other tlie precedbg summer ; — I say, one 
oay or other, — because, as chance would 
liave it, it was the day on which he was 
married to my father*s house-maid ; — so one 
was a reckoning to the other. Therefore, 
when Obadiah*8 wife was brought to bed, — 
Obadiah thanked God.— 

Now, said Obadiah, I shall have a calf; 
so Obadiah went daily to visit his cow. 

SheMl calve on Monday,^K>r Tuesday, or 
Wednesday at the farthest 

The cow did not calve; — no, she*ll not 
calve till next week ; — the cow put it off 
terribly, — ^till at the end of the sixth week, 
Obadiah*s suspicions (like a good man*s) fell 
upon the Bull. 

Now the parish being very large, my 
father*s Bull, to speak the truth of him, 
was no way equal to the department; he 
had, however, got himself, somehow or 
other, thrust into employment, — and as he 
went through the business with a grave 
ftcc, my father had a high opinion of him. 

—Most of the townsmen, an* please your 



Worships, quoth Obadiah, believe that *tii 
all the BulPs fault 

But may not a cow be barren ? replied 
my father, turning to Doctor Slop. 

— It never happens, said Doctor Slop ; but 
the man*s wife may have come before her 
time, naturally enough. — Prithee, has the 
child hair upon his head! added Doctor 
Slop. 

— ^It is as hairy as I am, said Ob&diah.— 
Obadiah had not been shaved for three 

weeks. — Wheu--u----u- -, cried 

my father, beginning the sentence with an 
exclamatory whistle ; — and so, brother Toby, 
this poor Bull of mine, who is as good a 
Bull as ever p-ssM, and might have done 
for Europa herself in purer times, — ^had be 
but two legs less, might have been driven 
into Doctors* Commons, and lost his charac- 
ter; — which to a Town-Bull, brother Toby, 
is the very same thing as his life. 

— L— d ! said my mother, what is all this 
story about? 

A Cock and a Bull, said Yorick; — and 
one of the best of its kind I ever heard. 
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- ' They oi >i(er, said I, this matter better 
m France. 

— You have been in France? said my 
gentleman, turning quick upon me, with 
the most civil triumph m the world. — 
Strange ! quoth I, debating the matter with 
myself. That one-and-twenty miles' sailing, 
for 'tis absolutely no further from Dover 
to Calais, should give a man these rights : 
— ril look into them : so giving up the ar- 
gument, — I went straight to my lodgings, 
put up half a dozen shirts and a black pair 
of silk breeches; — "the coat I have on," 
said I, looking at the sleeve, " will do," — 
took a place in the Dover stage; and, the 
packet sailing at nine the next morning, — 
by three I had got set down to my dinner 
upon a fricaseed chicken, so incontestibly 
in France, that, had I died that night of an 
indigestion, the whole world could not have 
suspended the effects of the droits d^au- 
bailie ;* — my shirts, and black pair of silk 
breeches, — portmanteau and all, must have 
gone to the King of France; — even the 
little picture which I have so long worn, 
and so often told thee, Eliza, I would carry 
with me into my grave, would have been 
torn from my neck ! — Ungenerous ! to seize 
upon the wreck of an unwary passenger, 
whom your subjects had beckoned to their 
coast! — by Heaven! Sire! it is not well 
done ; and much docs it grieve me 'tis the 
monarch of a people so civilized and cour- 
teous, and so renowned for sentiment and 
fine feelings, that I have to reason with ! — 

But I have scarce set a foot in your do- 
minions — 



* All the etkeXM of itrangera (Swin and Scots ex- 
cepted) dying in Frmnee are aeixed, by virtue of this 
law, though the heir be upon the spot ;— the profit ol 
these continfencies being Ihrmed, there is no redress. 

2K 



CAIAUL 

Whkn I had finished my dinner, and 
drank the King of France's health, to sat- 
isfy my mind that I bore him no spleen* 
but, on the contrary, high honor for tlie hu- 
manity of his temper, — ^I rose up an inch 
taller for the accommodation. 

— ^No, said I, the Bourbon is by no means 
a cruel race ; they may be misled, like other 
people, but there is a mildness in their blood. 
As I acknowledged this, I felt a suffusion 
of a finer kind upon my cheek, more warm 
and friendly to man than what Burgundy 
(at least of two livres a bottle, which was 
such as I had been «1nnking) could have 
produced. ^ 

— ^Just God ! said I, kicking my portman- 
teau aside, what is there in this world's 
goods which should sharpen our spirits, and 
make so many kind-hearted brethren of us 
fall out 80 cruelly as we do by the way ? 

When man is at peace with man, how 
much lighter than a feather is the heaviest 
of metals in his hand ! he pulls out his purse, 
and holding it airily and uncompress'd, looks 
round him, as if he sought for an object to 
share it with. — In doing this, I felt every 
vessel in my frame dilate, — the arteries 
beat all cheerly together, and every power 
which sustained life performed it with so 
little friction, that 'twould have confounded 
the most physical precietise in F/tmce: 
with all her materialism, she could scarce 
have called me a machine. 

I'm confident, said I to myself I should 
have overset her creed. 

The accession of that idea carried Na- 
ture, at that time, as high as she could go, 
— I was at peace with the world befbr^, 
and this finish'd the treaty with mvself 
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—Now, was I a King of France, cried I, 
what a moment for an orphan to have 
begg*d his fiither's portmanteau of me ! 



THE MONK. 



CALAIS. 



I HAD scarce uttered the words, when a 
poor monk, of the order cf St Francis, 
came into the room, to beg something for 
his convent No man cares to have his 
virtues the sport of contingencies, — or one 
man may be generous, as another man is 
puissant ; — sedLj^on quoad hanc^ — or be it 
as it may, — foij there is no regular reason- 
ing upon the eo6s and flows of our humors: 
they may depend upon the same causes, for 
aught I know, which influence the tides 
themselves^J-'twould oft be no discredit to 
us to suppose it was so : Fm sure, at least 
for myself, that in many a case I should be 
more highly satisfied to have it said by the 
world — " I had had an affair with the numn, 
in which there was neither sin nor shame,** 
than have it pass altogether as my own act 
and deed, wherein there was so much of 
both. 

^But be this as it may, — the moment I 
cast my eyes upon him, I was predeter- 
mined not to give him a single sous ; and, 
accordingly, I put my purse into my pocket, 
buttonM it up, set myself a little more upon 
my centre, and advanced up gravely to 
him. There was something, I fear, forbid- 
ding in my look : I have his figure this mo- 
ment before my eyes, and think there was 
that in it which deserved better. 

The monk, as I judged from tlie break in 
his tonsure, a few scattered white hairs upon 
his temples being all that remained of it, 
might be about seventy ; but fr-^n his eyes, 
and that sort of fire which was in them, 
which seemed more tempered by courtesy 
than years, could be no more than sixty : — 
truth might lie between, — ^he was certainly 
sixty-five ; and the general air of his coun- 
tenance, notwithstanding something seem*d 
to have been planting wrinkles in it before 
thei"" time, agreed to the account 

Jt w<is one of those heads which Guido 
(las often painted, — mild, pale, penetrating, 
Vee from all commonplace ideas of fat con- ]• 



tented ignorance looking downwards upon 
the earth;— it lookM forwards, but lookM 
as if it looked at something beyond this 
world. How one of his order came by it, 
Heaven above, who let it fall upon a monk^s 
shoulders, best knows ; but it would have 
suited a Brahmin, and, had I met it upon tlie 
plains of Indostan, I had reverenced it 

The rest of his outline may be given in 
a few strokes; one misrht put it into the 
hands of any one to design, for 'twas neither 
elegant nor otherwise, but as character and 
expression made it so : it was a thin, spare 
form, something above the common size, if 
it lost not the distinction by a bend forward 
in the figure, — but it was the attitude of 
entreaty : and, as it now stands presented to 
my imagination, it gained more than it lost 
by it 

When he had entered the room three 
paces, he stood still; and laying his left 
hand upon his breast (a slender white staff 
with which he jounieyed being in his right) 
— when I had got close up to him, be intro- 
duced himself with the little story of the 
wants of his convent, and the poverty of 
his order; — and did it with so simple a 
grace, — and such an air of deprecation 
was there in the whole cast of his look and 
figure, — I was bewitchM not to have been 
struck with it — 

— A better reason was, I had predeter- 
mined not to give him a single soua 
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Tis very true, said I, replying to a cast 
upwards with his eyes, with which he had 
concluded his address; — 'tis very true,— 
and Heaven be their resource who have no 
other but the charity of the world ! tha 
stock of which, I fear, is no way sufficient 
for the mKiiy great claims which are hourly 
made upon it 

As I pronounced the words great claims^ 
he gave a slight glance with his eye down- 
wards upon the sleeve of his tunic : — I felt 
the full force of the appeal; — I acknow 
ledge it, said I :— a coarse habit, and that 
but once in three years, with meagre diet, 
no great matters : and the tn^e poin*. 
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of pity is, as they can be earnM in the world 
with 80 little industry, that your order 
ahould wish to procure them by pressing 
upon a fund which is the property of the 
lame, the blind, the aged, and tlie infirm ! 
— the captive, who lies down counting over 
and over again the days of his.afflictions, lan- 
guishes also for his share of it ; and had you 
been of the order of Mercy, instead of the 
order of St Francis, poor as I am, continued 
I, pointing at my portmanteau, full cheei^ 
fully should it have been opened to you, for 
the ransom of the unfortunate. — ^The monk 
made me a bow. — But of all others, resumed 
I, the unfortunate of our own country, 
surely, have the first rights; and I have 
left thousands in distress upon our own 
6hore.-^The monk gave a cordial wave with 
his head, — as much as to say, No doubt, 
there is misery enough in every comer of 
the world, as well as within our convent 
—But we distinguish, said I, laying my 
hand upon the sleeve of his tunic, in return 
for his appeal, — we distinguish, my good 
father, betwixt those who wish only to eat 
the bread of their own labor — and those 
who eat the bread of other people*s, and have 
no other plan in life but to get through it 
in sloth and ignorance, /or the love of God. 
The poor Franciscan made no reply : a 
hectic of a moment passed across his cheek, 
but could not tarry: — Nature seemed to 
have had done with her resentments in him ; 
he showed none : — ^but letting his staff fall 
within his arm, he pressM both his hands 
with resignation upon his breast, and re- 
tired. 
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My heart smote me the moment he shut 
the door. — Psha ! said I, with an air of care- 
lessness, three several times, — but it would 
not do; every ungracious syllable I had 
uttered crowded back into my imagination : 
I reflected I had no right over the poor 
Franciscan but to deny him ; and that the 
punishment of tliat was enough to the dis- 
appointed, without the addition of unkind 
language. — ^I considered his grey hairs : — 
bis courteous figure seem*d to re-enter, and 
gently ask me what injury he had done me? 
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id why I could use him thusi — ^I would 
have given twenty livres for an advocate. 
— ^I have behaved very ill, said I, within 
myself; but I have only just set out upon 
my travels, and sliall learn better manners 
as I get along. 



THE DESOBUGEANT. 

CALAIS. 

Whek a man is discontented with him- 
self^ it has one advantage, however, that it 
puts him into an excellent frame of tnind 
for making a bargain. Now, there being 
no travelling through France and Italy with- 
out a chaise, and nature generally prompting 
iis to the thing we are fittest for, I walked 
out into the coach-yard to buy or hire some- 
thing of that kind to my purpose : an old 
dewohligeanty* the furthest corner of the 
court, — hit my fancy at first sight ; so I in- 
stantly got into it, and finding it in tolerable 
harmony with my feelings, I ordered the 
waiter to call Monsieur Dessein, the mafiter 
of the hotel ; — but Monsieur Dessein being 
gone to vespers, and not caring to face the 
Franciscan, whom I saw on the opposite 
side of the court, in conference with a lady 
just arrived at the inn, — ^I drew the taffeta- 
curtain betwixt us, and, being determined 
to write my journey, I took out my pen and 
ink, and wrote the preface to it in the c2ef- 
obHgeant. 



PREFACE. 

IN THE DBBOBUOEANT. 

It must have been observed, by many 
a peripatetic philosopher. That Nature haft 
set up, by her own unquestionable authority. 
certa in boundaries and fences to circuni- 
scnbe the dl^^Tent of roan ;' she has eP- 
fected her purpose in the quietest and easi- 
est manner, by laying him under almos* 
insuperable obligations to work out his ease, 
and to sustain his sufferings at home. It is 
there only that she has provided him with 
the most suitable objects to partake of bis 



* A chaife, wo called in France, from Ite IwldiBf \mt 
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kappioeflB and btiar a part of the burden 
which, in all countries and ages, haa ever 
been too heavy ibr one pair of ahoulders. 
Tia true, we are endued with an imperfect 
power of spreading our happiness some- 
times beyond her limits ; but *tis so ordered, 
that, from the want of languages, connez- 
hvas, and dependencies, and, from the differ- 
ence in educations, customs, and habits, we 
lie under so many impediments in com- 
municating our sensations out of our own 
sphere, as often amount to a total impos- 
aibility. 

It will always follow from hence, that the 
balance of sentimental commerce is always 
against the expatriated adventurer: he must 
buy what be has little occasion for, at their 
own price ; — his conversation will seldom be 
taken in exchange for theirs without a largiB 
discount, — and this, by the bye, eternally 
driving him into the hands of more equitable 
brokers, for such conversation as he can find, 
it requires no great spirit of divination to 
guess at his party. 

This brings me to my point, and naturally 
leads me (if the see-saw of this desobligeant 
will but let me get on) into the efficient as 
well as final causes of travelling. 

Your idle people that leave their native 

country, and go abroad for some reason or 

reasons which may be derived from one of 

these general causes : — 

Infirmity of body. 

Imbecility of mind, or 

Inevitable necessity. 

The two first include all those who travel 

by land or by water, laboring with pride, 

curiosity, vanity, or spleen, subdivided and 

combined in infinitum. 

The third class includes the whole army 
of peregrine martyrs; more especially those 
travellers who set out upon their travels 
with the benefit of the clergy, either as 
delinquents, travelling under the direction 
of governors recommended by the magis- 
trate ;— or young gentlemen, transported by 
tno cruelty of parents and guardians, and 
travelling under the directicm of governors 
recommended by Oxford, Aberdeen, and 
Glasgow. 

There is a fourth class, but their number 
Id so small, that they would not deserve a 
dirtmcuon, were it not necessary, in a work 
of this nature, to observe the gresiest pre- 



cision and nicety, to avoid a oonfosion ol 
character : and these men I speak of are 
sach as cross the seas, and sojourn in a land 
of strangers, with a view of saving money, fbf 
various reasons, and upon various pretences ; 
but, as they might also save themselves and 
others a great deal of unnecessary trouble 
by saving their money at home, — and, as 
their reasons for travelling are the least 
complex of any other species of emigrants, 
I shall distinguish these gentlemen by the 
name of 

Simple Travellers. 
Thus the whole circle of travellers may 
be reduced to the following heads:-* 

Idle Travellers, 

Inquisitive Travellers, ^ 

Lying Travellers, 

I^ud Travellers, 

Vain Travellers ; 

Splenetic Travellers : 
then follow 

The Travellers of Necessity, I 

The Delinquent and Felonious Trav- 
eller. 

The Unfortunate and Innocent Trav- 
eller, 

The Simple Traveller, 
And last of all (if you please) The Senti- 
mental Traveller (meaning thereby niysclO 
who have traveird, and of which I am now ,^vA 
sitting down to give an account, — as much J^ 
out of Necessity, and the besoin de Vbyo- 
ger, as any one in the class. 

I am well aware, at the same time, as 
both my travels and observations will be al« 
together of a different cast from any of my 
forerunners, that I might have insisted upon 
a whole niche entirely to myself; — ^but I 
should break in upon the confines of the Vain 
Traveller, in wishing to draw attention to- 
wards me, till I have some better grounds 
for it than the mere Novelty of my Vehicle. 
It is sufficient for my reader, if he has been 
a Traveller himself, that with study and re- 
fiection hereupon, he may be able to deter- 
mine his own place and rank in the cata- 
logue ; — it will be one step towards knowing 
himself, as it is great odds but he retains 
some tincture and resemblance of what he 
imbibed or carried out, to the present hour. 
The man who first transplanted the grape 
of Burgundy to the Cape of Good Hope (ob- 
serve he was a Dutchman) n<^ver dreamt of 
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dnnking the same wine at the Cape that 
the Hune grape produced upon the French 
mountains, — he was too phlegmatic for that; 
— but, undoubtedly, he expected to drink 
some sort of vinous liquor; but whether 
good, bad, or indifierent, — he knew enough 
of this world to know that it did not depend 
upon his choice, but that what is generally 
called chance was to decide his success: 
however, he hoped for the best; and in these 
hopes, by an intemperate confidence in the 
fortitude of his head, and the depth of his 
discretion, Mynheer might possibly overset 
both in his new vineyard ; and, by discover- 
ing his nakedness, become a laughing^«tock 
to his people. 

Even so it fares with the poor Traveller 
sailing and posting through the politer king^ 
doms of the globe, in pursuit of knowledge 
and improvements. 

Knowledge and improvements are to be 
got by sailing and posting for that purpose; 
but whether useful knowledge and real im- 
provements are all a lottery ;—«nd, even 
where the adventurer is successful, the ac- 
quired stock must be used with caution and so- 
briety, to turn to any profit: — but, as the chan- 
ces run prodigiously the other way, both as to 
the acquisition and application, I am of opin- 
ion. That a man would act as wisely, if he 
could prevail upon himself to live contented 
without foreign knowledge or foreign im- 
provements, especially if he lives in a country 
that has no absolute want of either; and in- 
deed much grief of heart has it ofl and many 
a time cost me, when I have observed how 
many a foul step the Inquisitive Traveller 
has measured, to see sights and look into 
discoveries, all which, as Sancho Pan^a said 
to Don Quixote, they might have seen dry- 
shod at home. It is an age so full of light, 
ihat there is scarce a country or comer of 
Europe, whose beams are not crossed and 
mterchanged with others.— Knowledge, in 
most of its branches, and in most afiiairs, is 
6ke music in an Italian street, whereof those 
'^may partake who pay nothing. — But there 
ia no nation under Heaven,— and God is my 
record (before whose tribunal I must one 
day come and give an account of this work) 
— that I do not speak it vauntingly, — ^But 
there is no nation under Heaven abounding 
with more variety of learning, — ^where the 
sciences may be more fitly woo'd, or more 



surely won, than here, — ^where Art is en- 
couraged, and will soon rise high, — ^where 
Nature (take her altogether) has so little to 
answer for, — and, to close all, where thor«* 
is more wit and variety of character to fM 
the mind with: — ^Where, then, my dear 
countrymen, are you going! — 

We are only looking at this chaise, sakl 
they. — Your most obedient servant, said I, 
skipping out of it, and pulling ofiT my hat 
— We were wondering, said one of them, 
who, I found, was an Inquititive TVoveller, 
— what could occasion its motion. — 'Twaa 
the agitation, said I, coolly, of writing a 
preface. — I never heard, said the other, 
who was a Simple 7Vave2/er, of a prefiice 
wrote in a desobligeant, — It would have 
been better, said I, in a m-o-vts. 

As an Englishman does not travel to sit 
Englishmen^ I retired to my room. 
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I FBEOKiTXD that Something darkenM 
the passage more than myself, as I step|i*d 
along it to my room; it was effectually 
Mons. Dessein, the master of the hotel, 
who had just returned from vespers, and, 
with his hat under his arm, was most com- 
plaisantly following me, to put me in mind 
of my wants. I had wrote myself pret^ 
well out of conceit with the desobUgeatU; 
and Mon& Dessein speaking of it with a 
shrug, as if it would no way suit me, it 
immediately struck my fancy that it be- 
longed to some Innocent Traveller^ who, 
on his return houje, had left it to Mons. 
Dessein^s honor to make the most of. Foor 
months had elapsed since it had finished its 
career of Europe in the comer of Mons. 
De8sein*s coach-yanl : and having sallied out 
from thence but a vampt-up business at the 
first, though it had been twice taken to 
pieces on Mount Sennis, it had not profited 
much by its adventures, — but by none so 
little as the standing so many months on- 
pitied in the comer of Mons. Dessein^s coach* 
yard. Much, indeed, ^'as not to be sakl tor 
it, — but something might, — and, when a hm 
words will rescue Misery out of her Distress. 
I hate the man who can be a churl of thetn. 

— ^Now, was I the master of this hotel, 
said I, laying the point of my fore-finger on 
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Mons. DesBein^s lireast, I would inevitably 
make a point of getting rid of this unfortu- 
nate desMigeant; it stands swinging re- 
proaches At you every time you pass by it 
MoH Dieu ! said Mon& Donein, — I have 

00 interest — ^Except the interest, said I, 
which men of a certain turn of mind take, 
Mons. Dessein, in their own sensations. — 
J*m persuaded, to a man who feels for others 
as well as for himself every rainy night, 
disguise it as you will, must cast a damp 
upon your spirits. You sufier, Mons. Des- 
sein, as much as the machine. 

I have alwajTs observed, when there is as 
^much 9our as tweet in a compliment, that 
an Englishman is eternally at a loss within 
himself whether to take it or let it alone ; a 
Frenchman never is ; Mons. Dessein made 
me a bow. 

C^eat hien vrai, said he. — ^But in this case, 

1 should only exchange one disquietude for 
another, and with loss. Figure to yourself, 
my dear Sir, that in giving you a chaise 
which would fall to pieces before you had 
got half-way to Paris, — ^figure to yourself 
how much I should suffer, in giving an ill 
impression of myself to a man of honor, and 
lying at the mercy, as I must do, iTim 
komme d'etprit. 

The dose was made up exactly after my 
own prescription ; so I could not help taking 
it, — and returning Mons. Dessein his bow, 
without more casuistry we walked together 
towards his remise, to take a view of his 
magazine of chaises. 



IN THE STREET. 



It must needs be a hostile kind of a 
world when the buyer (if it be but of a sorry 
post-chaise) cannot go forth with the seller 
thereof into the street, to terminate the dif> 
forence betwixt them, but he instantly falls 
mto the same frame of mind, and views his 
ronventionist with the same sort of eye, as 
if he was going alcmg with him to Hyde 
Park Comer to fight a duel. For my own 
part being but a poor swordsman, and 
iM way a match for Mons. Dessein, I felt 



the rotation of all the movements within me^ 
to which the situation is incident ; — I looked 
at Monsieur Dessein through and through« 
—eyed him as he walked along in profile,-^ 
then en face; — thought he looked like a 
Jew, — then a Turk,— disliked his wig, curs- 
ed him by my gods, — wished him at the 
DevU! 

— And is all this to be lighted up in the 
heart for a beggarly account of three or four 
Louis d^ors, which is the most I con be over- 
reached in ? — Base passion ! said I, turning 
myself about, as a man naturally does upon 
a sudden reverse of sentiment, — base, un- 
gentle passion ! thy hand is against every 
man, and every man*s hand against thee. — 
Heaven forbid ! said she, raising her band 
up to her forehead, for I had turned full in 
front upon the lady whom I had seen in con- 
ference with tlie monk ;— she had followed 
us unperceived. — Heaven forbid, indeed ! 
said I, oflfering her my own; — she had a 
black pair of silk gloves, open only at the 
thumb and two fore-fingers, so accepted it 
without reserve, — and I led her up to the 
door of the remise. 

Monsieur Dessein had dioMed the key 
above fifty times, before he found out he had 
come with a wrong one in his hand : we 
were as impatient as himself to have it 
opened ; and so attentive to the obstacle, that 
I continued holding her hand almost without 
knowing it ; so tha^ Mon& Dessein left us 
together, with her hand in mine, and with 
our faces turned towards the door of the 
remise, and said he would be back in five 
minutes. 

Now, a colloquy of ^ve minutes, in such 
a situatbn, is worth one of as many ages, 
with your fkces turned towards the street 
In the latter case. His drawn from the ob- 
jects and occurrences without ; — when your 
eyes are fixed upon a dead blank, — you 
draw purely from yourselves. A silence of 
a single moment, upon Mons. Dessein's leav- 
ing us, had been fatal to the situation, — she 
had infallibly turned about ; — so I began the 
conversation instantly. 

— But what were the temptations (as I 
write not to apologize for the weaknesses of 
my heart in this tour, — but to give an ac- 
count of them)— shall be described with the 
same simplicity with which I felt them 
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THE REMISE DOOR. 

CALAIS. 

Whvn I told the reader that I did not care 
to get out of the detMigeant^ because I 
saw the monk in close conference with the 
lady just arrived at the inn, I told him the 
truth ; but I did not tell him the whole truth ; 
for I was full aa much restrained by the ap- 
pearance and figure of the lady he was talk- 
ing to. Suspici(»i crossed my brain, and 
said, he was telling her what had passed : 
something jarred upon it within me, — I 
wished him at his convent 

When the heart flies out before the un- 
' derstanding, it saves the judgment a world 
of pains. — I was certain riie was of a better 
order of beings; — however, I thought no 
more of her, but went on and wrote my 
preface. 

The impression returned, upon my en- 
counter with her in the street ; a guarded 
frankness with which she gave me her hand, 
showed, I thought, her good education and 
her good sense ; and, as I led her on, I felt 
a pleasurable ductility about her, which 
spread a calmness over all my spirits. 

— Good God ! how a man might lead such 
a creature as this round the world with 
him ! 

I had not yet seen her face, — ^*twa8 not 
material : for the drawing was instantly set 
about, and, long before we had got to the 
door of the remise. Fancy had finishM the 
whole head, and pleased herself as much 
with its fitting her goddess, as if she had 
dived into the Tiber for it ; — but thou art 
seduced, and a seducing slut; and albeit 
thou cheatest us seven times a day with thy 
pictures and images, yet with so many 
charms dost thou do it, and thou deckest out 
thy pictures in the shapes of so many angels 
of light, 'tis a shame to break with thee. 

When we had got to the door of the re- 
mise, she withdrew her hand from across 
her rorehead, and let me see the original : 
— it was a face of about six-and-twenty, — 
of a clear transparent brown, simply set off 
without rouge or powder ; — it was not criti- 
cally 'handsome, but there was that in it 
which, in the frame of mind I was in, at- 
tached me much more to it, — it was inter- 
esting ; I foncied it wore the characters of 
*a widow'd look, and in that state of its de- 



clension which had passed the two first ptr* -^yi^ 
oxysms of sorro w, and was quietly begin 
ning to reconcile itself to its loss ; — ^bnt a 
thousand other distresses might have traced 
the same lines ; I wish'd to know what the? 
had been,— and was ready to inquire (had 
the same bon ton of conversation permitted 
as in the days of Esdras)— «' WAot ailetk 
'* thee? and why art thou disquieted? and 
" why is thy understanding troubled T*'^ 
In a word, I felt benevolence for her, and 
resolvM, some way or other, to throw in my 
mite of courtesy, — if not of service. 

Such were my temptations ; and in thii 
disposition to give way to them, was I left 
alone with the lady, with her hand in mine, 
and with our faces both .turned closer to the 
door of the remise than what was absolutely 
necessary. 



THE REMISE DOOR. 

CALAIS. 

This certainly, fair lady, said I, raising 
her hand up a little lightly as I began, must 
be one of Fortune's whimsical doings ; to 
take two utter strangers by their hands,-— 
of different sexes, and, perhaps, from diffSitr- 
ent comers of the globe, and in one moment 
place them together in such a cordial situa- 
tion as Friendship herself could scarce have 
achieved for them, had she projected it ibr 
a month. 

— ^And your reflection upon it shows how 
much. Monsieur, she has embarrassed yoy 
by the adventure. 

When the situation is nrhat we would 
wish, nothing is so ill-timed as to uint at the 
circumstances which make it so. — You 
thank Fortune, continued she — ^you had resp' 
son, — ^the heart knew it, and was satisfied ; 
and who but an English philosopher would 
have sent notice of it to the brain to revexse 
the judgment? 

In saying this, she disengaged her hand, 
with a look which I thought a sufficient 
commentary upon the text 

It is a miserable picture which 1 am going 
to give of the weakness of my heart by 
owning that it suffered a pain, which wor- 
thier occasions could not have inflicted. • I 
was mortified with the l.iss of her hand ; wrji 
the manner in which I had lost it, carritd 
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neither oil nor wine to the wound ; I never 
felt the pain of a peevish inferiority so mis- 
erably in my life. 

The triumphs of a true feminine heart 
are short upon these discom6tures. In a 
Tery few seconds she laid her hand upon the 
cuff of my coat, in order to finish her reply ; 
•0, some way or other, God knows how, I 
regained my situation. 

— She had nothing to add. 

I forthwith began to model a different con- 
venation for the lady, thinking, from the 
spirit as well as moral of this, that I had 
t»een mistaken in her character ; but, upon 
turning her face towards me, the spirit 
which had animated the reply was fled, — 
the muscles relaxed, and I saw the same 
unprotected look of distress which first won 
me to her interest: — melancholy! to see 
such sprigbtliness the prey of sorrow, — I 
pitied her from my soul ; and, though it 
may seem ridiculous enough to a torpid 
heart, — I could have taken her into my 
arms, and cherished her, though it was in 
the open street, without blushing. 

The pulsations of the arteries along my 
fingers pressing across hers, told her what 
was passing within me. She looked down 
-—a silence of some moments followed. 

I fear, in this interval, I must have made 
•ome slight efforts towards a closer com- 
pression of her hand, from a subtle sensa- 
tion I felt in the palm of my own, — ^not as 
if she was going to withdraw hers, — ^but as 
if she thought about it ; — and I had infalli- 
bly lost it a second time, had not instinct, 
more than reason, directed me to the last 
resource in these dangers, — to hold it loose- 
ly, and in a manner as if I was every mo- 
ment going to release it of myself: so she 
let it continue till Mon& Dessein returned 
with the key ; and, in the mean time, I set 
myself to consider how I should undo the 
ill impressions which the poor monk*s story, 
in case he had told it her, must have planted 
in her breast against me. 



THE SNUFF-BOX. 



Thb good old monk was within six paces 

ui ns as the idea of him crossed my mind ; 

d FBS advancing towards us a little out 



of the line, as if uncerta^ whether he 
should break in upon us or na — ^He stopp*d, 
however, as soon as he came up to us, with 
a world of frankness, and having a horn 
snufirbox in his hand, he presented it open 
to me. — You shall taste mine, said I, pulling 
out my box (which was a small tortoise une), 
and putting it into his hand. — *Ti8 most 
excellent, said the monk. — ^Then do me the 
favor, I replied, to accept of the box and 
all ; and when you take a pinch out of it, 
sometimes recollect it was the peace-offer- 
ing of a man who once used you unkindly, 
but not from his heart 

The poor monk blushed as red as scarlet, 
Mon Dieu ! said be, pressing his hands to- 
gether, — ^you never used me unkindly. — I 
should think, said the lady, he is not likely. 
— I blushM in my turn; but from what 
movements, I leave to the few who feel, to 
analyze. — ^Excuse me. Madam, replied I, — 
I treated him most unkindly ; and from no 
provocations. — *Tis impossible, said the 
lady. — My God ! cried the monk, with a 
warmth of asseveration which seemed not 
to belong to him, — the fault was in me, and 
in the indiscretion of my zeal. — The lady 
opposed it : and I joined with her, — ^in main- 
taining it was impossible that a spirit so 
regulated as his could give offence to any. 

I knew not that contention could be ren- 
dered so sweet and pleasurable a thing to 
the nerves as I then felt it We remained 
silent, without any sensation of that foolish 
pain which takes place, when, in such a 
circle, you look for ten minutes in one an- 
other's faces without saying a word. Whilst 
this lasted, the monk rubb*d his horn-box 
upon the sleeve of his tunic: and as soon 
as it had acquired a little air of brightness 
by the friction, he made a low bow, and said, 
HTwas too late to say whether it was the 
weakness or goodness of our tempers which 
Iliad involved us in this contest ;— but, be it 
as it would, — he begged we might exchange 
boxes. — ^In saying this, he presented his to 
me with one hand, as he took mine from 
me in the other; and having kissed it — 
with a stream of good-nature in his eyes, 
he put it into his bosom, — and took his 
leave. 

I guard this box as I would the instru- 
mental parts of my religion, to help my 
mind on to something 'better. In truth, I 
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■eldom go abroBd without it ; — and ofl and 
many a time have I called up by it the 
ooorteouB spirit of ita owner to reg^ulate my 
own, in the justlings of the world : they 
had found full employment for his, as I 
learnt from his story, till about the forty- 
fiflh year of his age, when, upcm some mili- 
tary services ill requited, and meeting at 
the same time with a disappointment in the 
tenderest of passions, he abandoned the 
sword and the sex together, and took sanc- 
tuary, not so much in his convent as in 



going 

Calais, upon inquiring after Father Loren- 
zo, I heard he had been dead near three 
months ; and was buried, not in his convent, 
but according to his desire, in a little ceme- 
tery belonging to it, about two leagues oflT. 
I had a strong desire to see where they had 
laid him, — when upon pulling out his little 
horn-box, as I sat by his grave, and pluck- 
ing up a nettle or two at the head of it, 
which had no business to grow there, they 
all struck together so forcibly upon my af- 
/ fections^ that I burst into a flood of tears ; 
/ — but I am as weak as a woman ; and I beg 
I the world not to smile, but pity me. 



the Simple Traveller. — You go directly 
through the town, added ihe other, in your 
road to Paria — I was going to return a 
thousand thanks for the intelligence that 
Amiens was in the road to Paris ; but upon 
pulling out my poor monk*s little bom-box 
to take a pinch of snufl^ I made them a 
quiet bow, and wished them a good passage 
to Dover. — They left us alone. 

Now where would be the harm, said I to 
myself, if I was to beg of this distressed 
lady to accept of half of my chaise ? — and 
what mighty mischief would ensue 1 



himself. 

I feel a damp upon my spirits as I am ^ Every dirty passion and bad propensity 
to add, that in my last return through/ in my nature took the alarm as I stated the 



THE REMISE DOOR. 

CALAIS. 

I HAD never quitted the lady^s hand all 
this time ; and had held it so long, that it 
would have been indecent to have let it go, 
without first pressing it to my lips: the 
blood and spirits, which had suffered a re- 
vulsion from her, crowded back to her as I 
did it 

Now the two travellers, who had spoke 
to me in the coach-yard, happened at the 
crisis to be passing by, and, observing our 
communications, naturally took it into their 
heads that we must be num and wife at 
least ; and so stopping as soon as they came 
jp to the door of the remise, the ^e of 
them, who was the Inquisitive Traveller, 
askM us if we set out for Paris the next 
morning ? — I could only answer for myself, 
I said ; — and the lady added, she was for 
AmiAs. — We dined there yesterday, said 
2L 



proposition; — It will oblige you to have a 
third horse, said Avarice^ which will put 
twenty livres out of your pocket — Yoa 
know not what she is, said Caution; or 
what scrapes the affair may draw you mto, 
whisper'd Cowardice. 

— Depend upon it, Yorick, said f}ifrrf- 
tion^ *twill be said you went off* with a mis- 
tress ; and came, by assignation, to Calais 
for that purpose. 

— You can never after, cried Jh/jtOcriMy^ 
aloud, show your face in the world ; — nor 
rise, quoth 4Csa&a£<s, in the church ; — nor 
be any thing in it, said £ride^ but a lousy 
prebendary. 

But His a civil thing, said I ; — and as 1 1 
generally act from the first impulse, and! 
therefore seldom listen to these cabals,/ 
which serve no purpose that I know of^ bull 
to encompass the heart with adamant, — ^l\ 
tum'd instantly about to the lady, — * 

But she had glided off* unpercei^cd, as 
the cause was pleading, and had made ten 
or a dozen paces down the street by the 
time I had made the determination ; so I 
set ofiT after her with a long stride, to make 
her the proposal with the best address I 
was master of; but observing she walkM 
with her cheek half resting upon the palm 
of her hand, — with the slow, short-measur'd 
step of thoughtfulness, and with her eyes, 
as she went step by step, fixed upon the 
ground, it struck me she was trying the 
same case herself. — God help her ! said I, 
she has some mother-in-law, or tartufisb 
aunt, or nonsensical old woman, to consult 
upon the occasion, as well as myself: 8i« 
not caring to interrupt the process, and 
deeming it more gallant to take her U <ui* 
3ti» 
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crotion than surprise, I faced about, and 
took a short turn or two before the door of 
the remise, whilst she walked musing on 
one side. 



IN THE STREET. 



CALiUfl. 



Hayiho, on first sight of the lady, set- 
led the affair in my fancy, *' that she was 

of the better order of beings;" — and then 
laid it down as a second axiom, as indispu- 
table as the first. That she was a widow, 
and wore a character of distress, — I went 
110 further; I got ground enough for the 
situation which pleased me ; — and had she 
remained close beside my elbow till mid- 
night, I should have held true to my sys- 
tem, and considered her only under that 
general idea. 

She had scarce got twenty paces distant 
from me, ere something within me called 
out for a more particular inquiry; — it 
brought on the idea of a further separation 
—I might possibly never see her more : — 
the heart is for saving what it can ; and I 
wanted the traces through ^hich my wishes 
might find their way to her, in case I should 
never rejoin her myself. In a word, I 
wished to know her name, — her family, — 
her condition ; — and as I knew the place to 
which she was going, I wanted to know 
from whence she came : but there was no 
coming at all this intelligence : a hundred 
little delicacies stood in the way. I formed 
a score different plans. — There was no 
such thing as a man^s asking her directly ; 
^the thing was impossible. 

A little French debonnaire captain, who 
came dancing down the street, showed me 
it was the easiest thing in the world ; — for, 
jjopping in betwixt us, just as the lady was 
returning back to the door of the remise, 
he introduced himself to my acquaintance, 
and before he had well got announced, 
begg*d I would do him the honor to present 
him to the lady. — I had not been presented 
myself;— so turning about to her, he did it 
just as well, by asking her if she had come 
from Paris] — No; she was going that 
route, she said. — Vous n'iits pas de Lon- 
4re9i — She was not, she reolied. — Then 



Madame must have come through Flanders. 
— Apparemment voiu He9 FlammandeJ 
said the French captain. — ^The lady an- 
swered, she was. — Peut-etre de Lisle J 
added he. — She answered, she was not of 
Lisle. — ^Nor Arras? — nor Cambrayl— nor 
Ghent? — nor Brussels? — She answered, 
fiji^jviifi of Priifielf 

— He had had the honor, he said, to be 
at the bombardment of it last war ; — that 
it was finely situated, pour ceh, — and full 
of noblesse when the Imperialists were 
driven out by the French (the lady made a 
slight curtsey ;)— so giving her an account 
of the affair, and of the share he had had 
in it, — he begg*d the honor to know her 
name, — so made his bow. 

— Et Madame a son Maril said he, 
looking back when he had made two steps, 

and, without staying for an answer, — 
danced down the street 

iHad I served seven years* apprenticeship 
tf good-breeding, I could not have done as 
4uch. 



THE REMISE. 



CALAIS. 



As the little French captain left us, 
Mons. Dessein came up with the key of 
the remise in his hand, and forthwith let us 
into his magazine of chaises. 

The first object which caught my eye, as 
Mons. Dessein openM the door of the remise, 
was another old tatterM desobligeant ; and, 
notwithstanding it was the exact picture 
of that which had hit my fiincy so much in 
the coach-yard but an hour before, — ^the 
very sight of it stirr*d up a disagreeable 
sensation within me now; and I thought 
*twas a churlish beast into whose heart the 
idea could first enter to construct such a 
machine ; nor had I much more charity for 
the man who could think of using it 

I observed the lady was as little taken 
with it as myself: so Mons. Dessein M us 
on tQ a couple of chaises which st^x)d 
abreast, telling us, as he recommended 
them, that they had been purchased by my 
Lord A. and B. to go the grand tour^ but 
had gone no further than Paris ; so wem, 
in all respects, as good as new. — ^Tb»¥ 
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were too good ; — bo I paasM on to a third, 
wliich stood behind, and forthwith began 
to chafier for the price. — Bat 'twill scarce 
hold two, said I, opening the door ami get- 
ting in.— >Have the goodness, Madam, said 
Mons. Dessein, ofiering his arm, to stcip in. 
—The lady hesitated half a second, and 
Btepp*d in; and the waiter that moment 
beckoning to speak to Moos. Dessein, he 
shut the door of the chaise upon us, and 
'eflos. 



THE REMISE DOOR. 



(Test Inen comf^ue, *tis very droll, said 
the lady smiling, from the reflection that 
this was the second time we had been left 
together by a parcel of nonsensical contin- 
gencies, — c*e$t bien eomique, said she. 

— ^There wants nothing, said I, to make 
it so, but the comic use which the gallantry 
of a Frenchman would put it to, — to make 
love the first moment, — and an offer of his 
person the second. 

.-^*Ti? their fort^ replied the lady. 
i ^ ' — It is supposed so at least ; — and how it 
hns come to pass, continued I, I know not ; 
ii'but}they Have certainly got the credit of 
^' understanding more of love, and making it 
better, than any other nation upon earth ; 
but for my own part, I think them arrant 
bunglers; and, in truth, the worst set of 
marksmen that ever tried Cupid's patience. 

^— To think of making love by sentimentB ! 

'l should as soon think of making a gen- 
teel suit of clothes out of remnants; — and 
to do it, — pop, — at first sight by declaration, 
— is submitting, the ofier, and themselves 
with it, to be sif^ with all their pouT$ and 
centres, by an unheated mind. 

The lady attended as if she expected I 
should go on. 

— Consider then. Madam, continued I, 
^ laying my hand upon hers, — 
\ That grave people hate Love for the 
aame*s sake, — 

That selfish people hate it lor their own, — 

Hypocrites for Heaven's,— 

And that all of us, both old and young, 
being ten timesjporse frightened than hurt 
by the very report 

What a want of knowledge in this branch 



of commerce a man betrays, who ever let» 
the word come out of his lips till an hour or 
two at least afler the time that bis silence 
upon it becomes tormenting ! A course of 
small, quiet attentions, not so pointed as to 
alarm, — nor so vague as to be misunder- 
stood, — with now and then a look of kind 
ness, and little or nothing said upon it,— 
leaves Nature for your mistress, and she 
fashions it to her mind.* 

—Then I solemnly declare, said the lady, 
blushing, — you have been making bve to 
me all this while. 



THE REMISE. 



CALAIS. 



MoifsnuR Dessein came back to let ot 
out of the chaise, and acquaint the lady tint 
Count de L — , her brother, was just arrived 
at the ho^l. Though I had infinite good- 
will for the lady, I cannot say that I rejoiced 
in my heart at the event, — and could not 
help telling her so ; — for it is fatal to a pn^ 
posal. Madam, said I, that I was going to 
make to you. 

— You need not tell me what the proposal 
was, said she, laymg her hand upon both 
mine, as she interrupted me. — A man, my 
good Sir, has seldom an offer of kindness to 
make to a woman, but she has a presenti- 
ment of it some moments before. 

— Nature arms her with it, said I, for im- 
mediate preservation. — But I think, said she^ 
looking in my face, I had no evil to appre- 
hend ; — and, to deal frankly with you, had 
determined to accept it — If I had— (she 
stopped a moment)— I believe your good- 
will would have drawn a story from me, 
which would have made pity the only dan- 
gerous thing in the journey. 

In saying this, she suffered me to kiss her 
hand twice ; and, with a look of sensibility 
mixed with concern, she got out of tho 
chaise,— «id bid adieu. 



IN THE STREET. 

CALAIS. 

I RKTm finished a twelve-guinea bargain 
so expeditiously in my lifis. My time seemed 
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heavy upon the loss of the lady ; and know- 
ing every moment of it would be as two, till 
I put myself into motion, — I ordered postr 
horses directly, and walked towards the 
hotel 

Lord ! said I, hearing the town-clock 
strike four, and recollecting that I had been 
little more than a single hour in Calais, — 

What a large volume of adventures may 
be grasped within this little span of life, by 
him who interests his heart in every thing, 
and who, having eyes to see what time and 
chance are perpetually holding out to him 
as he joumeyeth on his way, misses nothing 
he can fairly lay his hands on ! 

— If this won't turn out something, — an 
other will ; — ^no matter, — ^'tis an essay upon 
human nature; — I get my labor for my 
pains, — 'tis enough; — the pleasure of the 
experiment has kept my senses and the best 
part of my blood awake, and laid the gross 
to sleep. 
/ I pity the man who can travel from Dan 
/ to Becrsheba, and cry, 'Tis all barren; — 
and so it is : and so is all the world to him 
who will not cultivate the fruits it offers. I 
ieclare, said I, clapping my hands cheerily 
together, that was I in a desert, I would 
find out wherewith in it to call forth my af- 
fections: — if I could not do better, I would 
&8ten them upon some sweet myrtle, or seek 
some melancholy cypress to connect myself 
to; — I would court their shade, and greet 
them kindly for their protection ; — I would 
cut my name upon them, and swear they 
were the loveliest trees throughout the 
desert ; — if their leaves withered, I would 
teach myself to mourn: — and when they 
rejoiced, I would rejoice along with them. 

The learned Smelfungus travelled from 
Boulogne to Paris, — ^from Paris to Rome, — 
and so on ; — but he set out with the spleen 
and jaundice ; and every object he pass'd by 
was discolored or distorted. — ^He wrote an 
account of them ; but 'twas nothing but the 
•cooont of his miserable feelings. 

I met Smelfungus in the grand portico 
of the Pantheon :— he was just coming out 
«f it — ^THs nothing but a huge cock-pit,* 
■aid he. — I wish you had said nothing worse 
v£ the Venus of Medicis, rt^plied I ; — ^for in 
oir through Florence, I had heard he 
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had fallen foul upcm the goddess, and used 
her WOTse than a common strumpet, with- 
out the least provocation in nature. 

I popped upon Smelfungus again at Tunn, 
in his return home ; and a sad tale of sor- 
rowful adventures he had to tell, ** wherein 
^ he spoke of moving accidents by flood and 
** field, and of the cannibals who each other 
" eat : the Anthropophagi." — ^He had been 
flay'd alive, and bedevil'd, and used worse 
than St Bartholomew, at every stage he 
had come at — 

I'll tell it, cried Smelfungus, to the world. 
— You had better tell it, said I, to your 
physician. 

Mundungus, with an immense fortune, 
made the whole tour ; going on from Rome 
to Naples, — from Naples to Venice, — from 
Venice to Vienna, — to Dresden, to Berlin, 
without one generous connexion or pleas- 
urable anecdote to tell of; but he had trav- 
ell'd straight on, looking neither to his 
right hand nor his lefl, lest Love or Pity 
should seduce him out of his road. 

Peace be to them, if it is to be found ; 
but Heaven itself, was it possible to get 
there with such tempers, would want ob- 
jects to give it ;— every gentle spirit would 
come flying upon the wings of Ix>ve to hail 
their arrival. — Nothing would the souls of 
Smelfungus and Mundungus hear of, but 
fresh anthems of joy, fresh raptures of love, 
and fresh congratulations of their common 
felicity. — I heartily pity them : they have 
brought up no faculties for this work : and 
was the happiest mansion in Heaven to be 
allotted to Smelfungus and Mundungus, 
they would be so far from being happy, tliat 
the souls of Smelfungus and Mundungus 
would do penance there to alt eternity ! 
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I HAD once lost my portmanteau from 
behind my chaise, and twice got out in the 
rain, and one of the times up to the knees 
in dirt, to help the postilion to tie it on, 
without being able to find out what was 
wanting. — Nor was it till I got to Montriul, 
upon the landlord's askin^me if I wanted 
not a servant, that it occurred to me tbs* 
that was the rery thing. 
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A servant ! that I do, most sadly, quoth 
f. — Because, Monsieur, said the landlord, 
there is a clever young fellow, who would 
be very proud of the honor to serve an Eng- 
lishman. — ^But why an English one more 
than any other? — They are so generous, 
siud the landlord. — Fll be shot if this is not 
a livre out of my pocket, quoth I to myself, 
this very night — But they have where- 
withal to be 80, Monsieur, added he. — Set 
down one livre more for that, quoth L— 'It 
was but last night, said thie landlord, qu^un 
my Lord Anglois pretentoit un ecu d la 
Hile de chambre, — Tant pis^ pour Made^ 
moiselle Janatoney said I. 

Now Janatone being the landlord's daugh- 
ter, and the landlord supposing I was young 
in French, took the liberty to inform me, I 
should not have said tant pis; — but tant 
mieux. ^Tant mieux^ toujours^ Monsieur, 
said he, when there is any thing to be got; 
— tant pis, when there is nothing. — It 
comes to the same thing, said I. — Pardonnez 
moi, bald the landlord. 

I cannot take a fitter opportunity to ob- 
serve, once for all, that tant pis and tant 
mieux being two of the great hinges in 
French conversation, a stranger would do 
well to set himself right in the use of 
them, before he gets to Paris. 

A prompt French Marquis at our Ambas- 
sador's table, demanded of Mr. H ^ if he 

vas H the poet? — ^No, said Mr. H — 

qnildly. — Tant pis, replied the Marquis. 

— It is H the historian, said an- 
other. — Tant mieux, said the Marqui& — 
And Mr. H , who is a man of an ex- 
cellent heart, returned thanks for both. 

When the landlord had set me right in 
this matter, he called in La Fleur, which 
was the name of the young man he had 
^poke of, — saying only first. That as for his 
talents, he would presume to say nothing — 
Monsieur was the best judge what would 
suit him ; but for the fidelity of La Fleur, 
he would stand responsible in all he was 
worth. 

The landlord delivered this in a manner 
which instantly set my mind to the business 
I was upon; — and La Fleur, who stood 
waiting without, in that breathless expectar 
tion which every son of Nature of us have 
felt in our turns, came in. 
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I AX apt tq be taken with all kinds of 
people at first sight; but never more so 
than when a poor Devil comes to ofifer hit 
service to so poor a Devil as myself; and 
as I know this weakness, I always sufifer 
my judgment to draw back something on 
that very account, — and this more or less, 
according to the mood I am in, and tlic 
case ; — and, I may add, the gender too of 
the person I am to govern. 

When La Fleur entered the room, after 
every discount I could make for my soul, 
the genuine look and air of the fellow de- 
termined the matter at once in his favor 
so I hired him at first, — and then began to 
inquire what he could do. — But I shall find 
out his talents, quoth I, as I want them ;— 
besides, a Frenchman can do every thing. 

Now poor La Fleur could do nothing ir. 
the world but beat a drum, and play a march 
or two upon the fife. I was determined to 
make his talents do; and can't say my weak- 
ness was ever so insulted by my wisdom tm 
in the attempt 

La Fleur had set out early in life, aa 
gallantly as most Frenchmen do, with scnh 
ing for a few years : at the end of which, 
having satisfied the sentiment, and found, 
moreover, that the honor of beating a drum 
was likely to be its own reward, as it open'd 
no further track of glory to him, he retired 
d ses terrt>s, and lived comme il plaisoit d 
Dieu ; — thai is to say, upon nothing. 

— And so, quoth Wisdom, you have hired 
a drummer to attend you in this tour of 
yours through France and Italy ! — Pshaw ! 
said I, and do not one half of our gentry 
go with a humdrum compagnon du voyage 
the same round, and have the piper and the 
Devil and all to pay besides 1 When a man 
can extricate himself with an equivoque in 
such an unequal match, — ^he is not ill off* 
But you can do something else. La Fleur 
said L — O qu^oui! he could make gpatter 
dashesj^and play a little upon the fiddle.— 
Bravo ! said Wisdom. — Why I play a baas 
myself, said I; — we sliall do very well. 
You can shave and dress a wig a little. La 
Fleur? — ^He had all the dispositions in the 
world. — ^It is enough for Heaven, said I. in- 
terrupting him, — and ought to be enoo^ 
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lor me. — So supper ooming in, and having 
a frisky English spaniel on one side of my 
cnair, and a French valet, yrith as much 
hilarity in his coontenanee as ever Nature 
painted in one, on the other, — I was satis- 
fied to my heart*s content with my empire; 
and if monsrchs knew what they would be 
at, they might be as satisfied as I was. 
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An La Fleur went the whole tour of 
France and Italy with me, and will be often 
upon the stage, I must interest the reader 
a little further in his behalf, by saying, that 
I had never less reason to repent of the im- 
pulses which generally do determine me, 
than in regard to this fellow ; — he was a 
fiiithful, afiectionate, simple soul as ever 
trudged afler the heels of a philosopher; 
and notwithstanding his talents of drum- 
beating and spatterdash-making, which, 
though very good in themselves, happened 
to be of no great service to me, yet was I 
hourly recompensed by the festivity of his 
temper; — it supplied all defects: — I had a 
constant resource in his looks, in all diffi- 
culties and distresses of my own — (I was 
going to have added, of his too ;) but l!a 
Fleur was out of the reach of every thing; 
&r whether it was hunger or thirst, or cold 
or nakedness, or watchings, or whatever 
stripes of ill luck La Fleur met with in our 
journey ings, there was no index in his physi- 
ognomy to point them out by, — he was 
eternally the same ; so that if I am a piece 
of a philosopher, which Satan now and then 
puts it into my head I am, — it always mor> 
tifies the pride of the conceit by reflecting 
how much I owe to the complexional phi- 
losophy of this poor fellow, for shaming me 
into one of a better kind. With all this. La 
Fleor had a small cast of the coxcomb; — 
but he seemed, at first sight, to be more 
a coxcomb of nature than of art ; and be- 
fore I had been three days in Paris with 
liim, — he seemed to be no coxcomb at alL 



the key of my portmanteau, wito an in- 
ventory of my half a doxcn shirts and a silk 
pair of breeches; and bid him fiisten all 
upon the chaise, — get the horses put to, — 
and desire the landlord to come in with his 
bill 

— C'esi ungarcon de homne fortune^ said 
the landlord, pointing through the window 
to half a dozen wenches who had got round 
about I A Fleur, and were most kindly taking 
leave of him as the postilion was leading 
out the horses. Ia Fleur kissed sil their 
hands round snd round again, and thrice 
he wiped his eyes, and thrice he promised 
he would bring them all pardons from 
Rome. 

— ^The young fellow, said the landlord, 
is beloved by all the town; and there is 
scarce a comer in Montriul where the want 
of him will not be felt He has but one 
misfortune in the world, continued he, ** He 
is always in love.** — I am heartily glad of 
it, said I ; *twill save me the trouble every 
night of putting my breeches under my 
head. In saying this, I was making not so 
much Iji Fleur*s eloge as my own, having 
been in love with one Princess or other al- 
most all my life, and I hope I shall go oil 
so till I die, being firmly persuaded, that ifj 
ever I do a mean action, it must be in some/ 
interval betwixt one passion and another/ 
whilst this interregnum lasts, I alwa3rs per- 
ceive my heart locked up, — ^I can scarce 
find in it to give misery a sixpence : and 
therefore I aTways get out of it as fast as I 
can ; and the moment I am rekindled, I am 
all generosity and good-will again; an^ 
would do any thing in the world, either fut 
or with any one, if they will but satisfy vm 
there is no sin in it ^^-i 

— But in saying this,— «ure I am ooift f/y^.-^V 
mending the passion, — not myself. J 
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Thb next morning, La Fleur entering 
«pon his enjpioyment, I delivered to him 



A FRAGMENT. 

— ^Tm town of Abdcra, notwithstandir^ 
Democritus lived there, trying all the pow 
ers of irony and laughter to reclaim it, was 
the vilest and most profligate town in all 
Thrace. What for poisons, conspiracies, and 
assassinations, — libels, pssquinades, and tu- 
mults, there was no golbg^ there by day ;— 
*twas worse by night 
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Now, when thingi were at the wont, it 
came to pass, that Andromeda of Euripides 
being represented at Abdera, the whole 
orchestra was delighted with it; but of all 
the passages which delighted them, nothmg 
operated more upon their imaginations than 
the tender strokes of nature which the poet 
had wrought up in that pathetic speech of 
Perseus, O Cupid^ prince of ChdM and men, 
&C. Every man almost spoke pure iambics 
the next daj, and talk'd of nothing but 
Perseus, his pathetic address, — ** O Cupid, 
"prince of Gods and men f in every street 
of Abdera, in every house, — •• O Cupid ! 
" Cupid !** in every mouth, like the natural 
notes of some sweet melody which drop 
from it, whether it will or no, — nothing but 
"Cupid I Cupid ! prince of Gods and men !*' 
— The fire caught, — and the whole city, 
like the heart of one man, openM itself to 
Love. 

No pharmacopolist could sell one grain 
of hellebore, — not a single armorer had a 
heart to forge one instrument of death ; — 
Friendship and Virtue met together and 
aiss'd each other in the street ; — the golden 
ago returned, and hung over the town of 
Abdera; — every Abderite took his oaten 
pipe ; and every Abderitish woman left her 
purple web, and chastely sat her down, and 
listened to the song. 

— ^'Twas only in the power, says the Frag- 
ment, of the God whose empire extendeth 
from Heaven to earth, and even to the 
depths of the sea, to have done this. 
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When all this is ready and every article 
is disputed and paid for at the inn, unless 
you are a little soured by the adventure, 
there is always a matter to compound at 
the door, before you can get into your chaise, 
and that is, with the sons and daughters of 
poverty who surround you. Let no man 
say, " Let them go to the Devil !** — ^'tis a 
cruel journey to send a few miserables ; and 
they have had sufferings enow without it 
I always think it better to take a few sous 
out in my hand ; and I would counsel every 
gentle traveller to do so likewise ; he need 
not be 00 exact in letting down his motives 



for giving them ; — they will be registered 
elsewhere. 

For my own part, there is no man given 
so little as I do ; for few, that I know, have 
so little to give : but as this was the flnt 
public act of my charity in France, I took 
the more notice of it 

— ^A well-a-way! said I, — I have hot 
eight sous in the world, showing them io 
my hand, and there are eight poor men and 
eight poor women for 'em. 

A poor tatter'd soul, without a shirt oo, 
instantly withdrew his claim, by retiring 
two steps out of the circle, and making a 
disqualifying bow on his part Had the 
whole parterre cried out. Place aux dametf 
with one voice, it would not have conveyed 
the sentiment of a deference for the sex 
with half the efiect 

Just Heaven ! for what wise reasons hast 
thou ordered it, that beggary and urbanity, 
which are at such variance in other coun* 
tries, should find a way to be at unity in 
thisi 

I insisted upon presenting him with a 
single sous, merely for his polUesse. 

A poor little dwarfish brisk fellow, who 
stood over-against me in the circle, putting 
something first under his arm, which had 
once been a hat, took his snuff-box out of his 
pocket, and generously offer*d a pinch on 
both sides of him : it was a gift of conse- 
quence, and modestly declined. — The poor 
little fellow press*d it upon them with a nod 
of welcomeness. — Prenex-en, — prenex^ said 
he, looking another way ; so they each took 
a pinch. — Pity thy box should ever want 
one, said I to myself; so I put a couple of 
sous into it, — taking a small pinch out of 
his box to enhance their value, as I did it — 
He felt the weight of the second obligation 
more than of the first, — ^*twas doing him an 
honor, — the other was only doing him a 
charity; — and he made me a how to the 
ground for it 

— Here ! said I to an old soldier with one 
hand, who had been campaign*d and wotd 
out to death in the service, — here's a couple 
of sous for thee. — Vive le Roi ! said the old 
soldier. 

I had then but three sous left : so I gave 
one, simply pour Vamour de Dieu, whirli 
was the footing on which it was begg'd 
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The poor woman had a diakteated hip ; so it 
could not be well upon any other motive. 

Man cher et tr€9<harUable, Monsieur, 
— There*8 no oppoaing thia, said L 

My Lord AngloU ; — the very aound waa 
worth the money :— «o I gave my last sous 
for it. But, in the eagemeas of giving, I 
had overlooked a pauvre honteux^ who had 
no one to aak a soua for him, and who, I be- 
lieve, would have periahM ere he could have 
aak*d one for himself; he stood by the chaise, 
a little without the circle, and wiped a tear 
from a face which I thought had seen better 
daya. Good God ! said I, and I have not one 
aingle sous left to give him. — ^But you have 
a thousand ! cried all the powers of Nature, 
atirring within me ;— hm) gave him — no mat- 
ter what, — ^I am ashamed to say how much ' 
now, — and was ashamed to tliink how little 
then ; so if the reader can form any conjee- ; 
ture of my disposition, as these two fixed ' 
points are given him, he may judge within 
a livre or two what was the precise sum. 

I could afford nothing for the rest, but 
Dieu vous benisse, — Et le bon Dieu vous 
benisse encore, said the old soldier, the' 
dwarf, &C. The pauvre honteux could say , 
nothing, — he puird out a little handkerchief, 
and wiped his face as he turned away ; — and 
* thought he thanked me more than them alL 



THE BIDET. 

IIaviiio aettled all these little matters, I 
^ot into my postpchaise with more ease than 
ever I got into a poet-chaise in my life ; and 
La Fleur having got one large jack-boot on 
the far side of a little bidet,* and another on 
this (for I count nothing of his legs) he can- 
ter*d before me aa happy and aa perpendicu- 
lar as a prince. 

— ^But what ia hapjHness? what is gran- 
deur in this painted scene of lifel — A dead 
aiM, befott; we got a league, put a sudden 
atop to La Flour's career ; his bidet would 
nui paas by it, — a contention arose betwixt 
tliitin, and the poor fellow was kick'd out of 
hv jack-boota the very first kick. 

La Fleur bore hia fall like a French 
Christian, saying neither more nor leas upon 



it than Diable! ao presently got up, and 
came to the charge again astride his bidet, 
beating him up to it aa he would have beat 
his drum. 

The bidet flew from one side of the road 
to the other, then back again, then this way, 
then that way, and, in abort, every way 
but by the dead ass: — La Fleur insisted 
upon Xhe thing, — and the bidet threw him. 

— What's the matter. La Fleur, said I, 
with this bidet of thine ? — Monsieur, said 
he, c'est un eheval le plus opiniatre du 
monde. — ^Nay, if he is a conceited beast, 
he must go his own way, replied I. — So La 
Fleur got off him, and giving him a good 
sound lash, the bidet took me at my word, 
and away he scampered back to Montriul. — 
Peste ! said La Fleur. 

It is not mal^-propos to take notice here, 
that though La Fleur availed himself but of 
two different terms of exclamation in this 
encounter, — namely, Diable! and Peste I 
that there are, nevertheless, three in the 
French language, like the positive, compa- 
rative, and superlative, one or the other of 
which serve for every unexpected throw of 
the dice in life. 

Le Diable! which is the first and positive 
degree, is generally used in ordinary emo* 
tions of the mind, where small things only 
fall out contrary to your expectations, — such 
aa — the th rowing one's doublets,— La Flour's 
being kick'd off his horse, and so forth. — 
Cuckoldom, for the same reaaon, ia always 
Le Diable! 

But in cases where the cast has something 
provoking in it, as in that of tlie Bidet's 
running away after, and leaving La Fleur , 
aground in jack-boots, — ^'tis the second de- 
gree. 

'Tis then Pc««e.' 

And for the third — 

— But here my heart is wrung with pity 
and fellow-feeling, when I reflect what mis- 
eries must have been their lot, and how bit- 
terly so refined a people must have smarted, 
to have forced them upon the use of it 

— Grant me, O ye powers which touch the 
tongue with eloquence in distress ! — what- 
ever is my cast, grant me but decent words 
to exclaim in, and I will give my nature 
way. 

— But as these were not to be had in 
France, I resolved to take evenr evil iuai 
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M it befell me, without anj exclamation at 
all. 

Li Fleur, who had made no such corenant 
with himself, followed the Bidet with his 
eyes till it was got out of sight, — and then, 
vou may imagine, if you please, with what 
word he closed the whole affair. 

As there was no hunting down a fright- 
pn*d horse in jack-boots, there remained no 
alternative but taking La Fleur either be- 
hind the chaise or into it — 

I preferred the latter, and, in half an 
hour, we got to the post-house at Nampont 



llAMPOIfT. 

THE DEAD ASa 

— ^AifD this, said he, putting the remains 
of a crust into his wallet, — and this should 
have been tliy portion, said he, hadst thou 
been alive to have shared it with me. — I 
thought, by the accent, it had been an apos- 
trophe to his child ; but *twas to his ass, 
and to the very ass we had seen dead in 
the road, which had occasioned La Fleur*8 
misadventure. The man seemed to lament 
it much ; and it instantly brought into my 
mind Sancho^s lamentation for his; but he 
did it with more true touches of nature. 

The mourner was sitting upon a stone 
bench at the door, with the ass's pannel and 
ts bridle on one side, which he took up 
from time to time, — then laid them down, 
— lookM at them, and shook his head. He 
then took his crust of bread out of his wal 
let again, as if to eat it, held it some time 
in his hand, — then laid it upon the bit of 
his ass's bridle, — look*d wistfully at the 
little arrangement he had made, — and then 
gave a sigh. 

The simplicity of his grief drew numbers 
about him, and La Fleur among the rest, 
wiiilst the horses were getting ready: as I 
continued sitting in the postpchaise, I ooold 
sec and hear over their heads. 

— He said he had come last from Spain, 
where he had been from the furthest bor- 
ders of Franconia; and had got so far on 
his return home when his aas died. Every 
one seemed desirous to know what business 
could have taken so old and poor a man 00 
&r a journey from his own home. 
3M 



— It had pleased Heaven, he said, to h\em 
him with three sons, the finest lads in al) 
Germany; but hailing, in one week, loat 
two of the eldest of them by the small-pox, 
and the youngest falling ill of the same 
distemper, he was afraid of being bereft 
of them all ; and made a vow, if Heaven 
would not take him from him also, he would 
go, in gratitude, to St lago in Spain. 

When the mourner got thus far on hit 
story, he stopp*d to pay Nature his tribute* 
— and wept bitterly. 

He said, Heaven had accepted the con- 
ditions, and that he had set out from hit 
cottage with this poor creature, who had 
been a patient partner of his journey ; — that 
it had eat the same bread with him all the 
way, and was unto him as a friend. 

Every body who stood about, heard the 
poor fellow with concern. — La Pleur ofllered 
him money. — The mourner said he did not 
want it ; — it was not the value of the ass, 
but the loss of him. The ass, he said, he 
was assured, loved him; — and, upon this, 
told them a long story of mischance upon 
their passage over the Pyrenean Mountains, 
which had separated them from each other 
three days ; during which time the ass had 
sought him as much as he had sought the 
ass ; and that they had scarce either eat or 
drunk till they met 

— Thou h^t one comfort, friend, said I, 
at least, in the loss of thy poor beast, — I*te 
sure thou hast been a merciful master to 
him. — Alas! said the mourner, I thought 
so when he was alive ; but now that he is 
dead, I think otherwise. — ^I fear the weight 
of myself and my afflictions together, have 
been too much for him, — they have short* 
ened the poor creature's days, and I fear I 
have them to answer fbr.^^hame on the 
world ! said I to myself — Did we but love 
each other as this poor soul loved his 1 
'twould be something. 



THE POSnUON. 

Trk concern which the poor fellow e 
story threw me into, required some atteti- 
tioo : the postilioD paid not the least tn tu 
but set offupoo the ptni m a full gallofk 
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The thirstiest soul in the most sandy 
desert of Anibia could not have wished 
more for a cup of cold water than mine did 
for gnve and quiet movements; and I 
should have had an high opinion of the 
postilion, had he but stolen off with me in 
something like a pensive pace. On the 
oontrary, as the mourner finished his lam- 
entation, the fellow gave an unfeeling lash 
to each of his beasts, and set off clattering 
Hke a thousand Devils. 

I called to him as loud as I could, for 
Heaven*s sake to go slower: — and the 
louder I called, the more unmercifully he 
galloped. — The deuce take him and his 
galloping too, said I, he*ll go on tearing 
my nerves to pieces till he has worked me 
into a foolish passion, and then he*ll go 
■low, that I may enjoy the sweets of it 

The postilion managed the point to a 
miracle : by the time he had got to the foot 
€i a steep hill, about half a league from 
Nampont, — he had put me out of temper 
with him, — and then with myi^lf for be- 
ing so. 

My case then required a different treat- 
ment: and a good rattling gallop would 
have been of real service to me. 

— ^Then, prithee, get on, — get on, my 
good lad, said L 

— The postilion pointed to the hill. — I 
then tried to return back to the story of the 
poor German and his ass ; — ^but I had broke 
the clue, and could no more get into it 
•gain than the postilion could into a trot 

— The deuce go, said I, with it all ! Here 
am I, sitting as candidly disposed to make 
the best of the worst as ever wight was, 
and all runs counter. 

There is one sweet lenitive at least for 
evils, which Nature holds out to us: so I 
took it kindly at her hands, and fell asleep; 
and the first word which roused me was 
Amiens. 

— Bless me, said I, rubbing my eyes, — 
this is the very town where my poor lady 
w to Come. 



'Vke words were scarce out of my mouth, 
when the Count de L****s postpchaise with 
ius sister in it, drove hastily by : she had 
insl time to make me a bow of recqgni- 



tion, — and of that particular kind nf it 
which told me she had not yet done witli 
me. She was as good as her look ; for, be- 
fore I quite finished my supper, her bro- 
ther's servant came into the room with a 
billet, in which she said she had taken the 
liberty to charge me with a letter, which 1 
was to present myself to Madame R*** the 
first morning I had nothing to do at Paris. 
There was only added, she was sorry, but 
from what penchant she had not considered, 
that she had been prevented telling me her 
story, — that she still owed it me; and if 
my route should ever lay through Brussels, 
and I had not by then forgot the name of 
Madame de L***, — that Madame de L*** 
would be glad to discharge her obligation. 

— Then I will meet tliee, said I, fair 
spirit! at Brussels; — 'tis only returning 
from Italy, through Germany to Holland, 
by the route of Flanders, home; — 'twill 
scarce be ten posts out of my way : but 
were it ten thousand ! with what a moral 
delight will it crown my journey, in sharing 
in the sickening incidents of a tale of 
misery told to me by such a sufferer ! To 
see her weep, and, though I cannot dry up 
the fountain of her tears, what an exquisite 
sensation is there still left, in wiping them 
away from off the cheeks of the first and 
fairest of women, as Fm sitting with my 
handkerchief in my hand in silence the 
whole night beside her ! 

There was nothing wrong in the sem- 
ment ; and yet I instantly reproached my 
heart with it in the bitterest and most rep- 
robate of expressions 

It had ever, as I told the reader, been 
one of the singular blessings of my life, to 
be almost every hour of it miserably in J 
love with some one: and my last flame 
happening to be blown out by a whiff of 
jealousy on the sudden turn of a comer, I 
had lighted it up afresh at the pure taper 
of Eliza but about three months before, — 
swearing, as I did it, that it should last me 
through the whole journey. — Why should 
I dissemble the matter ? I had sworn to her 
eternal fidelity; — she had a right to my 
whole heart : — ^to divide my affections was 
to lessen them, — ^to expose tliem, was to 
risk them ; where there is risk, there may 
be loss : — and what wilt thou have, Yorick, 
to answer to a heart so full of trust and 
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oonfideiice, — so good, so gentle, and unre- 
proaching ! 

— I will not go to Brussels, replied I, in- 
terrupting myself; — but my imagination 
went on, — I recalled her looks at that crisis 
of our separation, when neitlier of us had 
power to pay adieu ! I looked at the picture 
she had tied in a black riband about my 
neck, — and blushed as I look'd at it — I 
would have given the world to have kiss*d 
it, — but was ashamed; — and shall tliis 
lender flower, said I, pressing it between 
aiy hands, — shall it be smitten to its very 
root, — and smitten, Yorick ! by thee, who 
hast promised to shelter it in thy breast ? 

Eternal Fountain of Happiness ! said I, 
kneeling down upon the ground, — ^be thou 
my witness, — and every pure spirit which 
tastes it, be my witness also, that I would 
not travel to Brussels, unless Eliza went 
along with me, did the road lead me to- 
wards Heaven ! 

In transports of this kind, the heart, in 
spite of the understanding, will always say 
too much. 



THE LETTER, 



AXIBNS. 



Fortune had not smiled upon La Fleur; 
for he^had been unsuccessful in his feats of 
chivalry, — and not one thing had offered to 
signalize his zeal for my service from the 
time he had entered into it, which was al- 
most four-and-twenty hours. The poor soul 
bum*d with impatience ; and the Count de 

L ^"s servant coming with the letter, 

being the first practicable occasion which 
offered. La Fleur had laid hold of it, and, 
in order to do honor to his master, had 
taken him into a beck-parlor in the auberfre^ 
and treated him with a cup or two of the 
best wine in Picardy; and the Qbunt de 

L 's servant, in return, and not to be 

behind-hand in politeness with La Fleur, 
had taken him back with him to the Counts 
hotel. La Flour's prevenancy (for there 
was a passport in his very looks) soon set 
every servant in the kitchen at ease with 
him; and as a Frenchman, whatever be 
his talents, has no sort of prudery in show* 
ing them. La Fleur, in less than five min- 
ntrs, hfid pulled out his file, and, leading | 



off tlie dance himself with the first note, 
set theJUle de chambrey the maitre d* hoteL 
the cook, the scullion, and all the hooao- 
hold, dogs and cats, besides an old monkey, 
apdancing ! I suppose there never was a 
merrier kitchen since the flood. 

Madame de L , in passing from her 
brother's apartments to her own, hearing 
so much jollity below stairs, rung up her 
fille de chamhre to ask about it ; and hear- 
ing it was the English gentleman's servant 
who had set the whole house merry with 
his pipe, she ordered him up. 

As the poor fellow could not present 
himself empty, he had loaden'd himself in 
going up stairs with a Uiousand compli- 
ments to Madame de L , in the part of 

his master, — added a long apocrypha of 
inquiries after Madame de L-- — ^'s health, 
told her that Monsieur his master was au 
desespoire for her re-establishment from the 
fatigues of her journey, — and, to close all, 
that Monsieur had received the letter 
which Madame had done him the honor 
— And he has done me the honor, said 

Madame de L ^ interrupting La Fleur, 

to send a billet in return. 

Madame de L had said this with 

such a tone of reliance upon the fact, that 
La Fleur had not power to disappoint her 
expectations ; — he trembled for my honor, 
— and, possibly, might not altogether be 
unconcerned for his own, as a man capable 
of being attached to a master who cocdd be 
wanting en egards vis d vis d'unefemme ! 

so that, when Madame de L asked La 

Fleur if he had brought a letter, — Oqu'om 
said La Fleur ; so laying down his hat upon 
the ground, and taking hold of the flap of 
his right side-pocket with his left hand, he 
began to search for the letter with bis 
right ; — then contrariw ise. — Diable ! — 
then sought every pocket, pocket by pocket, 
round, not forgetting his fob; — Peste! — 
then La Fleur emptied them upon the 
floor,-^pulIed out a dirty cravat, — a hand- 
kerchief, — a comb, — a whip-lash,— a night- 
cap, — then gave a peep into his lat,— 
QatUe etourderie ! He had left the letter 
upon the table in the auberge ; — ^he would 
run for it, and be back with it in three 
minutes. 

I had just finished my supper when Li 
Fleur came in to give me an tooonnt oi*liis 
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idventon; : he told tlie whole story simply 
as it was ; and only added that if Monsieur 
bad forgot (jhw hazard) to answer Biad< 
aine*s letter, the arrangement gave him an 
of^rtunity to recover the faux pas; — and 
if not, that things were only as they were. 

Now, I was not altogether sure of my 
eiiqueUet whether I ought to have wrote or 
no; but if I had,— a Devil himself could 
not have been angry : 'twas but the officious 
leal of a well-meaning creature for my 
honor ; and however he might have mistook 
the road, or embarrassed me in so doing, — 
his heart was in no foult, — I was under no 
necessity to write; — and, what weighed 
more than all, — ^he did not look as if he had 
done amiss. 

Tis all very well. La Fleur, said I. — 
Twas sufficient La Fleur flew out of the 
loom like lightning, and returned, with pen, 
ink, and paper, in his hand ; and coming up 
to the table, laid them close before me, with 
such a delight in his countenance, that I 
could not help taking up the pen. 

I began, and began again ; and though I 
had nothing to say, and that nothing might 
have been expressed in half a dozen lines, I 
nuule half a dozen diffisrent beginnings, and 
eould no way please myself. 

In short, I was in no mood to write. 

La Fleur stepped out and brought a little 
water in a glass to dilute my ink, — ^then 
fetch*d sand and seal-wax.-^It was all one ; 
I wrote, and blotted, and tore ofl^ and burnt, 
and wrote again. — Le Diahle Femporte, 
said I half to myself, — I cannot write this 
selfsame letter, throwing the pen down 
despairingly as I said it 

As soon as I had cast down my pen. La 
Fleur advanced with tlie most respectful 
carriage up to the table, and making a thou- 
sand apologies for the liberty he was going 
to take, told me he had a letter in his pock- 
et, wrote by a drummer in his regiment to 
a corporars wife, which, he durst say, would 
suit the occasion. 

I had a mind to let the poor follow have 
his humor. — Then prithee, said I, let me 
mm it 

La Fleur instantly pulled out a little 
dirty pocket-book, crammed full of small let^ 
iers and billet^oux in a sad condition, and 
laying it upon the table, and then untying 
MM string which held them all altogether, [ 



ran them over, one by one, till he came to the 
letter in question, — La vot/o, said he, clap^ 
ping his hands ; so unfolding it first, he laid 
it before me, and retired three steps from 
the table whilst I read it 



THK URTKR. 

Madams, 

Je suis penetre de la doulenr la plus vive, 
et reduit en m^me temps au desespoir par 
ce retour imprevii du Corporal, qui rend 
notre entrevue de ce soir la chose du monde 
la plus impossible. 

Mais vive la joie ! et toute la mienne sera 
de penser k vous. 
L*amour ix*eat ritn sans sentiment 
Et le sentiment est encore moint sans 
amour. 
Ondit qu*on ne doit jamais se desesperer. 
On dit aussi que Monsieur le Corporal 
monte le garde Mercredi : alors ce sera mon 
tour. 

Chacun d son tour. 
En attendant, — vive Tamour! et vive It 
bagatelle ! 

Je suis, Madame, 

Avec toutes les sentiments 
les plus respectueux et les 
tendres, tout a vous, 
JAqvBS Roqun 

It was but changing the Corporal into the 
Count — and saying nothing about mounting 
guard on Wednesday, — and the letter was 
neither right nor wrong ; — so to gratify the 
poor fellow, who stood trembling for my 
honor, his own, and the honor of his letter, 
— ^I took the cream gently off it, — and whip- 
ping it up in my own way, — seal*d it up, 

and sent it to Madame de L ; and the 

next morning we pursued our journey te 
Paris. 



PARIB. 



Whih a man can contest the point bj 
dint of equipage, and carry on all flounder- 
ing before him witli half a dozen lackeys and 
a couple of cooks, — ^'tis very well in such a 
place as Paris, — ^he may drive in at which 
end of a street he will 
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A puor prince, who is weak in cavalry, 
and whoie whole in&ntrj does not exceed 
a sin<;^le man, had best quit the field, and 
signalize himself in the cabinet, if he can 
get op into it, — I say «p into it, — for there 
IS no descending perpendicularly amongst 
'em with 9L**Me void, met enfant,^ — here 
I am, — whatever many may tfiink. 

I own, my first sensations, as soon as I 
was left solitary and alooe in my own 
chamber in the hotel, were far firom being 
so flattering as I had prefigured them. I 
walked up gravely to the window in my 
dusty black coat, and looking through the 
glass, saw all the world in yellow, blue, and 
green, running at the ring of pleasure. — 
The old with broken lances, and in helmets 
which had lost their visors , — the young, 
Vn armor bright, which shooe like gold, be. 
ylumed with each gay feather of the east, — 
til— all — ^tilting at it like fiucinated knights 
>n tournaments of yore for fiune and love. 

— Alas, poor Yorick ! cried I, what art 
•Jiou doing here 1 On the very first onset of 
ill this glittering clatter, thou art reduced 
X) an atom; — seek, — seek some winding 
alley, with a tourniquet at the end of it, 
where chariot never rolled, nor flambeau 
shot its rays ; — there thou mayest solace thy 
soul in converse sweet with some kind 
grisette of a barber*8 wife, and get into such 
coteries ! — 

— May I perish ! if I do^ said I, pulling 
out a letter which I had to present to Ma< 
dame do R***.— Fll wait upon this lady 
the very first thmg I da So I called La 
Fleur to go seek me a barber directly,- 
eome back and brush my coat 
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Wmni the barber came, he absolutely re- 
used to have any thing to do with my wig: 
Hwas jither above or below his art: I had 
nothing to do but to take one ready-made 
of his own reoommendatkm. 

— ^But I fear, friend, said I, this buckle 
won't stand.— Yoa may immerge it, replied 
he, into the ocean, and it will stand. 

What a great scale is every thing apoo 



in this city ! thought I. — The utmost stretch 
of an English periwig-maker's ideas oould 
have gone no further than to have '^ dipped 
" it into a pail of water."— What diffijrenco ! 
'tis like time to eternity ! 

I otafbss I do hate all cold conceptions as 
I do the puny ideas which engender them ; 
and am generally so struck with the great 
works of Nature, that, for my own part, if I 
could help it, I never would make a com- ^ 
parison less than a mountain at least All 
that can be said against the French sublime 
in thiB instance of it, is this : — that the gran- 
deur is more in the word, and fess in the 
thing. No doubt the ocean fills the mind" 
with vast ideas ; but Paris being so far inlanl, 
it was not likely I should run poet a hmi- 
dred miles out of it to try the experiment: 
— the Parisian barber meant nothing. 

The pail of water standing beside the 
great deep, makes certainly but a sorry fig- 
ure in speech ; — ^but 'twill be said,— it has 
one advantage — ^'tis in the next room, and 
the truth of the buckle may be tried in it, 
without more ado, in a single moment 

In honest truth, and upon a more candid 
revision of the matter, the French expreB" 
sion profeeees more than it performe, 

I think I can see the precise and distin* 
guishing marks of national characters more 
in these nonsensical minuti^ than in the 
most important matters of state ; where great 
men of all nations talk and talk so mncfa 
alike, that I would not give ninepenoe to 
choose among them. 

I was so long in getting from under my 
barber's hands, that it was too late to think 
of going with my letter to Madame R— 
that night : but, when a man is once dressed 
at all points fi)r going out, his refleetionB 
turn to little account; so taking down the 
name of the Hotel de Modene, where 1 
lodged, I walked forth, without any deter- 
mination where to go ; I shall consider oi 
that, said I, as I walk along. 



THE PULSE. 

PARn. 

Hail, ye small sweet courtesies of lilfi, 
for smooth do you make the road of it! aim 
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grace anl beautj, which beget inclinations 
to love at first sight : His ye who open this 
door, and let the stranger in. 

— Pray, Madame, said I, have the good- 
ness to tell me whicli way I must turn to 
go to the Opera Comique, — ^Most wilKngly, 
Monsieur, said she, laying aside her work. 

I had given a cast with my eye into half 
a doxen shops as I came along, in search of 
a &ce not likely to be disordered by such 
an interruption ; till, at last, this hitting my 
ftncy, I had walked in. 

She was working a pair of ruffles as she 
■at in a low chair on the far side of the 
■hop facing the door. 

— TVes volontiers ; most willingly, said 
■he, laying her work down upon a chair next 
her, and rising up from the low chair she 
was sitting in, with so cheerful a movement 
and 00 cheerful a look, that, had I been lay- 
ing out fifty Louis d^ors with her, I should 
have said — ** This woman is grateful." 

You must turn, Monsieur, said she, going 
with me to the door of the shop, and point- 
ing the way down the street I was to take, 
-—you must turn first to your left hand, — 
mai» prenez garde, — there are two turns; 
and be so good as to take the second, — then 
go down a little way, and youUl see a church, 
and when you are past it, give yourself the 
trouble to turn directly to the right, and 
that will lead you to the foot of the PmU 
Ne^ft which you must cross, and there any 
one will do himself the pleasure to show 
you. 

She repeated her instructions three times 
over to me, with the same good-natur*d pa< 
tience the third time as the first; — and if 
tonu and manners have a meaning, which 
certainly they have, unless to hearts which 
■hut them out, — she seemed really inter- 
ested that I should not lose my^el£ 

I will not Mippoee it was the wonian*s 
beauty, notwithstanding she was the hand- 
somest gri$eUe^ I think, I ever saw, which 
had much to do T-'^h the sense I had of her 
courtesy , on^y I remember, when I told her 
how niuclyl was obliged to her, tnat I looked 
very full in her eyes, — and that I repeated 
my thanks as often as she had done her in- 
structions. 

I had not got ten paces from the door, be- 
mre I fbund I had forgot every tittle of what 
irfi« bad sud :• so looking back, and seeing 
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her still standing in tlie door of the shop, as 
if to look whether I went right or not, — I 
returned back, to ask her whether the first 
turn was to my right or left, for that I had 
absolutely forgot. — Is it possible ! said she, 
half laughing. — 'Tis very possible, replied 
I, when a man is thinking more of a woman 
than of her good advice. 

As this was the real truth, she took it, as 
every woman takes a matter of right, with 
a slight curtsey. 

— AUendez, said she, laying her hand 
upon my arm to detain me, whilst she called 
a lad out of the back-shop to get ready a 
parcel of gloves. I am just going to send 
him, said she, with a packet into that quar' 
ter ; and if you will have the complaisance 
to step in, it will be ready in a moment, and 
he shall attend you to the place. So I walked 
in with her to the far side of the shop; and 
taking up the ruffle in my hands which she 
laid upon the chair, as if I had a mind to sit, 
she sat down herself in her low chair, and 
I instantly sat myself down beside her. 

He will be ready. Monsieur, said she, in 
a moment — And in that moment, replied I, 
most willingly would I say something very 
civil to you for all these courtesies. Any 
one may do a casual act of good-nature, but 
a continuation of them shows it is a part of 
the temperature; and, certainly, added I, 
if it is the same blood which comes from the 
heart, which descends to the extremes 
(touching her wrist) I am sure you must 
have one of the best pulses of any woman 
in the world. — ^Feel it, said she, holding out 
her arm. So laying down my hat, I took 
hold of her fingers in one hand, and applied 
the two fore-fingers of my other to the ar- 
tery. — 

Would to Heaven ! my dear Eugenius, 
thou hadst passed by, and beheld me sitting 
in my black coat, and in my lack-a-day-sical 
manner, counting the throbs of it, one by 
one, with as much true devotion as if I had 
been watching the critical ebb or flow of 
her fever ! How wouldst thou have loughed 
and moralized upon my new profession ! — 
and thou sbouldst have laughed and moral- 
ized on. — ^Trust me, my dear Eugenius, I 
dKNild have said *' there are worse occupa* 
** tions m this world than feeling a woman^s 
**|iti2M."— But a grUeUe'e! thou wouldst 
have saidt — and in an open shopb Yorick !— 
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— So much the better: for when mj 
views are direct, Eogeniufli I care not if all 
the world saw me feel it 
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I HAD counted twenty pulsations, and 
was g^in^ on fast towards the fortieth, 
when her husband coming unexpected from 
a back-parlor into the shop, put me a little 
out in my reckoning. — 'Twas nobody but 
her husband, she said—so I began a fresh 
score. — Monsieur is so good, quoth she, as 
he passed by us, as to give himself the 
Crouble of feeling my pulse. — ^The husband 
jx>k off his hat, and making me a bow, 
said, I did him too much honor ; and having 
said that, he put on his hat and walked out 

Good God ! said I to myself, as he went 
out, — and can this man be the husband of 
tnis woman ! 

Let it not torment the few who know 
what must have been the grounds of this 
exclamation, if I explain it to those who do 
not 

In London, a shopkeeper and a shop- 
keeper*s wife seem to be one bone and one 
flesh. In the several endowments of mind 
and body, sometimes the one, sometimes 
the other, has it, so as in general to be upon 
a par, and to tally with each other as near^ 
ly as a man and wife need to do. 

In Paris, there are scarce two orders of 
beings more different; for the legislative 
and executive powers of the shop not rest^ 
ing in the husband, he seldom comes there : 
— in some dark and dismal room behmd, he 
sits commercelesB in his thrum night-cap, 
the same rough son of Nature that Nature 
left him. 

The genius of a people where nothing 
but the monarchy is salique, having ceded 
this department, with sundry others, totally 
to the women— by a continual higgling 
with customers of all ranks and sizes from 
morning to night, like so many rough peb- 
bles shook long together in a bag, by ami- 
cable collisions, they have worn down theur 
asperities and sharp angles, and not only 
become round and smooth, but will receive, 
nine of them, a poUdi liko a brilliant- 



Monsieur le Marli is little better than tfat 
stone under your foot 

— Surely, — surely, man! it is not good 
for thee to sit alone ; thou wast made for 
social intercourse and gentle greetings; 
and this improvement of our natures from 
it, I appeal to, as my evidence. 

— ^And how does it beat. Monsieur? said 
she. — With all the benignity, said I, look- 
ing quietly in her eyes, that I expected.— 
She was going to say something civil in 
return, but Jie lad came into the shop with 
the gloves. — Aprdpas^ said I, I want a ooa- 
plc of pairs myself 
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The beautiful griseUe rose up when I 
said this, and, going behind the counter, 
reached down a parcel, and untied it: I 
advanced to the side over-against her : but 
they were all too large. The beautifbl 
grisettt measured them one by one acroM 
my hand. — It would not alter the dimen- 
sions. — She begged I would try a single 
pair, which seemed to be the least — She 
held it open ; — my hand slipped into it at 
once. — It will not do, said I, shaking my 
head a little. — No, said she, doing the same 
thing. 

There are certab combined looks of simple 
subtlety, — where whim, and sense, and 
seriousness, and nonsense, are so blended« 
that all the languages of Babel set loose 
together, could not express them: — they 
are communicated and caught so instanta- 
neously, that you can scarce say which party 
IB the infector. I leave it to your men of worda 
to swell pages about it, — it is enough in the 
present to say again, the gloves would nol 
do; so folding our hands within our armi^ 
we both loird upon the counter; — ^it wae 
narrow, and .there was just room for the 
parcel to lay between us. 

The beautiful grisette looked sometiinee 
at the gloves, then sideways to the window, 
then at the gloves, — and then at me. I waa 
not disposed to break silence ; — ^I folbwed 
her example: so I looked at the glovea. 
then to the window, then at the gloveib ^ 
than at hei^— «r^ so on alteniatalv 
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I found I lobt considerably in every at- 
tack : — she tiad a quick black eye, and sbot 
through two such long and silken eye-lashes 
with such penetration, that she looked into 
my very heart and reins. — It may seem 
ftrange ; but I could actually feel she did. 

It is no matter, said I, taking up a couple 
of the pairs next me, and putting them 
mto my pocket 

I was sensible the beautiful grisette had 
not asked a single livre above the -price. I 
wiihed she had asked a livre more; and 
was puzzling my brains how to bring the 
matter about — Do you think, my dear Sir, 
Mud she, mistaking my embarrassment, that 
I could ask a sous too much of a stranger 
-—and of a stranger whose politeness, more 
than his want of gloves, has done me the 
honor to lay himself at my mercy ! — .Wen 
croyez capable 7 — Faith ! not I, said I ; and 
if you were, you are welcome. So counting 
the money into her band, and with a lower 
bow than one generally makes to a shop- 
l[eeper*s wife, I went out; and her lad with 
his parcel followed me. 
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There was nobody in the box I was let 
into, but a kindly old French officer. I love 
the character, not only because I honor the 
man whose manners are softened by a pro- 
fession which makes bad men worse, but 
that I once knew one, — for he is no more, 
-—and why should I not rescue one page 
from violation by writing his name in it, 
and telling the world it was Captain Tobias 
Shandy, the dearest of my flock and friends, 
whose philanthropy I never think of at this 
long distance from his death, but my eyes 
gush out with tears. For his sake, I have a 
}»redilection for the whole corps of veterans ; 
and so I strode over the two back rows of 
benches, and placed myself beside him. 

The old officer was reading attentively 
k small pamphlet (it might be the book of 
the opera) with a large pair of spectacles. 
As soon as I sat down, he took his spec- 
tacles ofl^ and putting them into a shagreen 
case, returned them and the book into his 
pocket together. I half rose up, and made 



Translate this into any civilized language 
in the world, the sense is this : — 

** Here*B a poor stranger come into the 
" box ; he seems as if he knew nobody ; and 
*' is never likely, was he to be seven years ' 
**m Paris, if every man he comes near 
'* keeps his spectacles upon his nose : — *tis 
"shutting tlie door of conversation abeo- 
" lutely in his face, and using him worse 
** than a German.** 

The French officer might as well have 
said it all aloud : and if he had, I should in 
course have put the bow I made him into 
French too, and told him, ** I was sensible 
"of his attention, and returned him a thou- 
" sand thanks for it** 

There is not a secret so aiding to the 
progress of sociality, as to get master of 
this short-hand^ and to be quick in render- 
ing the several turns of looks and limbs, 
with all their inflections and delineations, 
into plain words. For my own part, by long 
habitude, I dp it so mechanically, that when 
I walk the streets of London, I go trans- 
lating all the way; and have more than 
once stood behind the circle, where not 
three words have been said, and have 
brought ofl* twenty difl!erent dialogues with 
me, which I could have fairly wrote down 
and sworn ta 

I was going one evening to MRrtini*8 
concert at Milan, and was just entering the 
door of the hall, when the Marquisina de 
F*** was coming out, in a sort of a hurry : 
— she was almost upon me before I saw her: 
so I gave a spring to one side to let her 
pass. She had done the same, and on the 
same side too : so we ran our heads together : 
she instantly got to the other side to get 
out ; I was just as unfortunate as she had 
been; for I had sprung to that side, and 
opposed her passage again. We both flew 
together to the other side, and then back, 
— and so on : — ^it was ridiculous ; we both 
blushed intolerably; so I did at last the 
thing I should have done at first ; — I stood 
stock still, and th^ Marquisina had no more 
difficulty. I had no power to go into the 
room till I had made her so much reparation 
as to wait and follow her with my eye to the 
end of the passage. She looked back twice, 
and walked along it rather sideways, as if 
she would make room for any one coming 
up stairs to pass her. — ^No, said I, that*s a 
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vile translatioD : the Marquisina has a right 
to the best apology I can make her ; and 
that opening is lefl for me to do it in : — so 
I ran and begged pardon for the embarrass- 
ment I had given her, saying it was my 
mtention to have made her way. She an- 
swered she was guided by the same inten- 
tion towards me; — so we reciprocally 
ihanked each other. She was at the top of 
die stairs ; and seeing no cicitbeo near her, 
r begged to hand her to her coach ; so we 
went down the stairs, stopping at every 
diird step to talk of the concert and the ad- 
venture. — Upon my word, Madam, said I, 
when I had handed her in, I made six difibr- 
ent efforts to let you go out — And I made 
six efforts, replied she, to let you enter. — I 
wish to Heaven you would make a.seventh, 
«iid L— -With all my heart, said she, making 
room. — Life is too short to be long about 
«he forms of it ; — so I instantly stepped in, 
<nd she carried roe home with her. — And 
what became of the concert ? St Cecilia, 
who, I suppose, was at it, knows more than I. 
I will only add, that the connexion which 
arose out of the translation, gave me more 
pleasure than any one I had the honor to 
make in Italy. 



THE DWARF. 



PAKU. 



I HAD never heard the remark made by 
any one in my life, except by one ; and who 
that was, will probably come out in this 
chapter ; so that being pretty much unpre- 
possessed, there must have been grounds 
for what struck me the moment I cast my 
eye over the par/erre,— and that was, the 
unaccountable sport of Nature in forming 
such numbers c^ dwarfs. — No doubt, she 
sports at certain times in almost every 
comer of the world ; but in Paris, there is 
no end to her amusements. — ^The Goddess 
seems almost as merry as she is wise. 

As I carried my idea out of the Opera 
Comique with me, I measured every body 
I saw walking in the streets by it.—Melan- 
choly applicati »n ! especially where the size 
was extremely little,— the fkce extremely 
dark, — the eyes quick, —the nose long, — 
the teeth white,— the jaw prominent, — to 
2N 



see so many miserables, by force of acci- 
dents, driven out of their own proper class 
into the very verge of another, which it 
gives me pain to write down : — every third 
man a pigmy! — some by rickety heads 
and hump-backs ;^ther8 by bandy-legs ;— 
a third set arrested by the hand of Nature 
in the sixth and seventh years of their 
growth; — a fourth, in their perfect and 
natural state, like dwarf apple-tr»»es ; from 
the first rudiments and stamina of their 
existence, never meant to grow higher. 

A Medical Traveller might say, 'til 
owing to undue bandages; — a Splenetic 
one, to want of air; — and an Inquisitive 
Travellei U fortify the system, may mesB- 
ure the he ght of their houses, — the nar- 
rowness of their streets, and in how few 
feet square in the sixth and seventh stories 
such numbers of the Bourgeouie eat and 
sleep together. But I remember, Mr. Shandy 
the Elder, who accounted for nothing like 
any body else, in speaking one evening of 
these matters, averred. That children, like 
other animals, might be increased almost 
to any size, provided they came right into 
the world ; but the misery was, the citizem 
of Paris were so cooped up, that they had 
not actually room enough to get them.-r-I 
do not call it getting any thing said he ;— 
'tis getting nothing. — Nay, continued he, 
rising in his argument, *tis getting worse 
than nothing, when all you have got, after 
twenty or twenty-five years of the tenderest 
care and most nutritious aliment bestowed 
upon it, shall not at last be as high as my 
leg. Now Mr. Shandy being very short, 
there could be nothing more said of it 

As this is not a work of reasoning, I leave 
the solution as I found it, and content my- 
self with the truth only of the remark, which 

verified in every kne and by-lane of 
Paris. I was walking down that wLich 
leads from the Carousal to the Palais Royal, 
and observing a little boy in some distn.«SB 
at the side of the gutter which ran down 
the middle of it, I took hold of his hand and 
helpM him over. Upon turning up his face 
to look at him after, I perceived he waa 
about forty. — Never mind, said I, some 
good body will do as much fi>r me when I 
am ninety. 

I feel some little principles within mcv 
which incline me to be DmcifiiL towiaelik 
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tiiifl poor blighted part of my species, who 
have neither size nor strength to get on in 
the world. — I cannot bear to see one of 
them trod upon ; and had scarce got seated 
behind my old French officer ere the dis- 
gust was exercised, by seeing the very 
thing happen under the box we sat in. 

At the end of the orchestra, and betwixt 
that and the first side-box, there is a small 
esplanade left, where, when the house is 
fUll, numbers of all ranks take sanctuary. 
Though yon stand, as in the parterre^ you 
pay the same price as in the orchestra. A 
poor defenceless being of this order had got 
thrust, somehow or other, into this luckless 
place ; — the night was hot, and he was sur- 
rounded by beings two feet and a half 
higher than himself. The dwarf suffered 
inexpressibly on all sides ; but the thing 
which incommoded him most, was a tall, 
corpulent German, near seven feet high, 
who stood directly betwixt him and all pos- 
aibility of his seeing either the stage or the 
actors. The poor dwarf did all he could to 
get a peep at what was going forwards, by 
seeking for some little opening betwixt the 
German*s arm and his body, trying first on 
one side, then on the other ; but the Grer- 
man stood square in the most unaccommo- 
dating posture that can be imagined : — the 
dwarf might as well have been placed at 
the bottom of the deepest draw-well in 
Paris ; so he civilly reach*d up his hand to 
the 6erman*s sleeve, and told him his dis- 
tress. — The German tum'd his head back, 
looked down upon him as Goliah did upon 
David, — and unfeelingly resumed his pos- 
ture. 

I was just then taking a pinch of snuff* 
out of my monk*s little horn-box. — And how 
would thy meek and courteous spirit, my 
dear monk ! so temper*d to bear and for- 
bear ! — how sweetly would it have lent an 
ear to this poor soul*s complaint 

The old French officer seeing me lift up 
my eyes with an emotion, as I made the 
apostrophe, took the liberty to ask me what 
was the matter? — I told him the story in 
three words, and added, how inhuman it 



By this time the dwarf was driven to ex- 
tremes, and in his first transports, which 
tre generally unreasonable, had told the 
GenoMn he would cat off hit long queue 



with his knife.— The German look'd back 
coolly, and told him he was welcome, if he 
could reach it 

An injury sharpened by an insult, be it 
to whom it will, makes every man of senti- 
ment a party : I could have leapM out of 
the box to have redressed it — The old 
French officer did it with much less confb- 
sion ; for leaning a little over, and nodding 
to a sentinel, and pointing at the same time 
with his finger at the distress, — the sentinel 
made his way to it — There M'as no occasion 
to tell the grievance — the thing told itself; 
so thrusting back the German instantly 
with his musket, — ^hc took the poor dwarf 
by the hand, and placed him before him. — 
This is noble ! said I, clapping my hands 
together. — And yet you would not permit 
this, said the old officer, in England. 

— In England, dear Sir, said l^ we sit all 
at our ease. 

The old French officer would have set 
me at unity with myself, in case I had been 
at variance, — by saying it was a bon mot ; 
— and as a bon mot is always worth some- 
thing in Paris, he offered me a pinch of 
snuff 



THE ROSE. 

PARIS. 

It was now my turn to ask the old French 
officer, "What was the matter 1" for a cry 
of " Haussez les mainSf Monsieur TAbhe,^ 
re-echoed from a dozen different parts of tlie 
parterre^ was as unintelligible to me as my 
apostrophe to the monk had been to him. 

He told me it was some poor Abbe in one 
of the upper loges^ who he supposed had got 
planted perdu behind a couple of grisettes, 
in order to see the opera, and that the par' 
terre espying him, were insisting upon his 
holding up both his hands during tlie repre- 
sentation. — ^And can it be supposed, said I, 
that an ecclesiastic would pick the grisettes^ 
pockets 1 — ^The old French officer smiled, 
and whispering in my ear, opened a door 
of knowledge which I had no idea of 

— Good God! said I, turning pale with 
astonishment, is it possible, that a people so 
smit with sentiment should at the same 
time be so unclean, and so unlike them 
selvea. — ^jur^^ grftsif^^^ added L 



—The French officer told me it was an 
illiberal sarcasm at the church, which had 
begun in the theatre about Ine time the 
TartuSe was given in it, by Moliere : — ^but, 
like other remains of Gothic manners, was 
declining. — Every nation, continued he, 
have their refinements and grossiertes, in 
which they take the lead, and lose it of one 
another by turns; — that he had been in most 
countries, but never in one where he found 
not some delicacies, which others seemed 
to want Le pour et le centre 9e trouvant 
en cheque Tuition ;rdiere is a balance, said 
he, ot good and bod everywhere ; and no- 
Uiing but the knowing it is so, can emanci- 
pate one half of the world from the prepos- 
session which it holds against the other : — 
that the advantage of travel, as it regarded 
the scavoir vivre, was by seeing a great 
deal both of men and manners; it taught 
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It is alike troublesome to both the rider 
and his beast, — if tlie latter goes pricking 
up his ears, and starting all the way at 
every object which he never saw before. — 
I have as little torment of this kind as any 
creature alive ; and yet I honestly confess, 
that many a thing gave me pain, and that 
I blushed at many a word the first month, 
— which I found inconsequent and per- 
fectly innocent the second. 

Madame de Rambouilet, after an ac- 
quaintance of about six weeks with her, 
had done me the honor to take me in her 
coach about two leagues out of town. — Of 
all women, Madame de Rambouilet is the 
most correct ; — and I never wish to see roe 
of more virtues and purity of heart— -In 
our return back, Madame de Rambouilet 
desired me to pull the cord. — I asked her 
if she wanted any thing? — j Rien que pour 



us mutual toleration ; and mutual toleration, pi$$^ said Madame de RamSouilet 



concluded he, making me a bow, taught us 
mutual love. ^ 

The old I^nch officer delivered this 
with an air of such candor and good sense, 
as coincided with my first favorable im- 
pressions of his character: — ^I thought I 
loved the man; but I fear I mistook the 
object: — ^'twas my own way of thinking, — 
the difierence was, I could not have ex- 
oressed it half so well 



Grieve not, gentle traveller, to let Ma 
dame de Rambouilet p-ss on. — And ye 
fair mystic n3rmph8, go each one jduck your 
rose, and scatter them in your path, — fiv 
Madame de Rambouilet did no more. — J 
handed Madame de Rambouilet out of the 
coach; and had I been the priest of the 
chaste CaelaHa, I could not have serveii 
at her firantain with a more roqwctfiJ de- 
conim. 
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THE FILLE DE CHAMBRE. 

PARIS. 

What the old French officer had deliv- 
ered upon travellingr, bringing Poloniu8*B 
■dvice to bis son, upon the same subject, 
mto my head, — and that bringing in Ham- 
let, — and Hamlet the rest of Shakspeare*s 
Works, I stopt at the Quai de Conti, in my 
return home, to purchase the whole set 

The bookseller said he had not a set in 
the world. — Comment ! said I, taking one 
op out of a set which lay upon the counter 
betwixt us. — He said, they were sent him 
only to be got bound ; and were to be sent 
back to Versailles in the morning to the 
Count de B****. 

— And does the Count de B******, said I, 
read Shakspearel — (Te$t un Esprit fort^ 
replied tlie bookseller. — ^He loves English 
books; and, what is more to his honor. 
Monsieur, he loves the English toa — You 
UpBBk this so civilly, said I, that it is enough 
to oblige an Englishman to lay out a Louis 
d*or or two at your shop. — ^The bookseller 
made a bow, and was going to say some- 
thing, when a young decent girl, about 
twenty, who by her air and dress seemed to 
be JUU de chamJbre to some devout woman 
of fashion, came into the shop and asked 
fbr Lee EgaremenU du Cteur 4* de VEe^ 
flit. The bookseller gave her the book 
directly ; she pulled out a little green satin 
purse run round with a riband of the same 
color and putting her finger and thumb 
into It, she took out the money and paid 
for it As I had nothing more to stay me 
io the shop, we both walk*d out of the door 
together. 

— ^And what have you to do, my dear, 
sudl. with The Wmnderingeqf the Hearty 



who scarce know yet yon have onel nor 
till Love has first told you it, or some 
faithless shepherd has made it ache, canst 
thou ever be sure it is sa — Le Dieu m*en 
garde! said the girL— 'With reason, saia 
I ; for if it is a good one, *tis a pity it 
should be stolen; *tis a little treasure to 
thee, and gives a better air to your face, 
than if it was dressM out with pearls. 

The young girl listened with a submis- 
sive attention, holding her satin purse by 
its riband in her hand all the time. — ^"Tis 
a very small one, said I, taking hold of the 
bottom of itr-(8he held it towards me)— 
and there is very little in it, my dear, said 
I ; but be but as good as thou art handsome, 
and Heaven will fill it I had a parcel of 
crowns in my hand to pajr for Shakspeare; 
and as she had let go the purse entirely, I 
put a single one in ; and tying up the rib- 
and in a bow-knot, returned it to her. 

The young girl made me more an humble 
curtsey than a low one ; — ^'twas one of those 
quiet, thankful sinkings, where the spirit 
bows itself down, — the body does no more 
than tell it I never gave a girl a crown 
in my life which gave me half the pleasure. 

My advice, my dear, would not have been 
worth a pin to you, said I, if I had not given 
this along with it: but now, when you see 
the crown, you'll remember it; — so don't, 
my dear, lay it out in ribands. 

— ^Upon my word. Sir, said the girl, cam 
estly, I am inc^aUe ;— in saying which, at 
is usual in little bargains of honor, she gave 
me her hand : En verite, Moneieur^je met^ 
trtd cet argent apart^ said she. 

When a virtuous convenUon is made be- 
twixt man and woman, it sanctifies their 
most private walks; so notwithstanding it 
was dusl^, yet as both our roads lay the 
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same way, we made no scruple of walking 
along the Quai de Conti together. 

She made me a second curtsey in setting 
off; and before we got twenty yards from 
the door, as if she had not done enough be- 
fore, she made a sort of a little stbp, to tell 
me again — she thank*d me. 

— It was a small tribute, I told her, which 
I could not avoid paying to yirtue, and 
t would not be mistaken in the person I had 
been rendering it to fbr the world ; but I 
see innocence, my dear, in your face, — and 
foul befall the man who ever lays a snare 
in its way ! 

The girl seem*d affected, some way or 
other, with what I said ; — she gave a low 
sigh : — I found I was not empowered to in- 
quire at all afler it, — so said nothing more 
till I got to the comer of the Rue de Nev- 
ers, where we were to part 

— But is this the way, my dear, mid I, to 
the Hotel de Modene ? — She told me it was; 
—or that I might go by the Rue de Guene- 
gault, which was the next turn. — ^Then V\t 
go, my dear, by the Rue de Guenegault, 
said I, for two reasons : first, I diall please 
myself; and next, I shall give you the pro- 
tection of my company as far on your way 
as I can. — ^The girl was sensible I was civil, 
— and said; She wished the Hotel de Mo- 
dene was in the Rue de St Pierre. — You 
live there ! said L — She told me she was 
fiUe de chambre to Madame R*******. Good 
God ! said I, *tis the very lady fiyr whom I 
have brought a letter from Amiena — ^The 
girl told me that Madame R****^, she be- 
lieved, expected a stranger with a letter, 
and was impatient to see him. — So I de- 
sired the girl to present my compliments to 
Madame R***^, and say I would certainly 
wait upon her in the morning. 

We stood still at the comer of the Rue 
de Nevors whilst this pass*d. — We then 
stopped a moment whilst she disposed of her 
Egaremenis du Ccstir, &c more commodi- 
ously than carrying them in her hand: — 
they were two volumes ; — so I held the 
second for her whilst she put the first into 
tier pocket ; and then she held her pocket, 
and I put in tlie other after it 

*Tis sweet to feel by what fine-spun 
threads our affections are drawn together ! 

We set ofl^ afresh ; and as she took her 
third step, the girl put her hand within my 



arm. — I was just bidding her, — ^but she did 
it of herself, with that undeliberating sim 
plicity, which showM it was out of her heaa 
that she had never seen me befbre. For 
my own part, I felt the conviction of con- 
sanguinity so strongly, that I could not help 
turning half round to look in her face, and 
see if I could trace out any thing in it of a 
fiunfly-likeness. — ^Tut! said I, are we not 
all relations? 

When we arrived at the turning up of 
the Rue de Gruenegault, I stopped to bid her 
adieu for good and all ; the girl would thank 
me again for my company and kindness.— 
She bid me adieu twice ; — I repeated it as 
often ; and so cordial was the parting be- 
tween us, that had it happened anywhere 
else, Fm not sure but I should have signed 
it with a kiss of charity, as warm and holy 
as an apostle. 

But in Paris, as none kiss each other but 
the men, — I did what amounted to the same 
thing,— 

I bid God bless her! 



THE PASSPORT. 



Wmor I got home to my hotel. La Fleor 
told me I had been inquired after by the 
Lieutenant de Police. — The deuce take it, 
said I, — ^I know the reason. It is time the 
reader should know it; for in the order of 
things in which it happened, it was omitteu; 
not that it was out of my head ; but, that 
had I told it then, it might have been forgot 
now ; — and now is the time I want it 

I had left London with so much precipi- 
tation, that it never entered my mind that 
we were at war with France; and had 
reached Dover, and looked through my 
glass at the hills beyond Boulogne, befbro 
the idea presented itself; and with this in 
its train, that there was no getting there 
without a passport Go but to the end of o^ 
street, I have a mortal aversion fbr return 
ing back no wiser than I set out; and atf 
this was one of the greatest eflbrts I had 
ever made fbr knowledge, I could less bear 
the thoughts of it ; so hearing the Count de 
♦•** had hired the packet, I begg*d he wouid 
take me in his $uUe, The Count had somi* 
little knowledge of me, so made little or re 
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dlifficalty,-~OD]y said, his inclination to serve 
me oo*ild reach no farther than Calais, as 
he was to return by way of Brussels to 
Paris; however, when I had once passM 
there, I might get to Paris without inter- 
ruption; but that in Paris I must make 
friends and shift for myself. — Let me get 
to Paris, Monsieur le Count, said I, — and I 
shall do very well So I embarked, and 
never thought more of the matter. 

When La Fleur told me the Lieutenant 
de Police had been inquiring after me, — 
the thing instantly recurred ; — and by the 
time La Fleur had well told me, the master 
of the hotel came into my room to tell me 
the same thing, with this addition to it, that 
my passport had been particularly asked 
after: the master of the hotel concluded 
with saying he hoped I had one. — ^Not I, 
fiuth ! said L 

The master of the hotel retired three 
steps from me, as from an infected person, 
as I declared this ; — snd poor La Fleur ad- 
vanced three steps towards me, and with 
that sort of movement which a good soul 
makes to succor a distressM one : the fel- 
low won my heart by it; and from that 
■mgle trait, I knew his character as per- 
fectly, and could rely upon it ss firmly, as 
if he had served me with fidelity for seven 
years. 

Mon Seigneur ! cried the master of the 
hotel : — but recollecting himself as he made 
the exclamation, he instantly changed the 
tone of it — If Monsieur, said he, has not a 
passport (appttremment) in all likelihood he 
has friends in Paris who can procure him 
•ne. — ^Not that I know of, quoth I, with an 
air of indifference. — Then certes, replied 
he, youMl be sent to the Bastile, or the 
Chatelet, au moins, — Poo ! said I, the King 
of France is a good-natured soul, — heMl 
hurt nobody. — Cela rCempeche pas, said 
he, — ^you will certainly be sent to the Bas- 
tile to-morrow morning. But Fve taken 
your lodgings for a month, answered I, and 
ni not quit them a day before the time for 
all the Kings of France in the world. — La 
Fleur whispered in my ear, — ^That nobody 
eould oppose the King of France. 

Pardit said my host, cea Messietara An- 
finia aont dea gena trea extraordinmrea ; 
—ami having both said and sworn it, — he 
iroi}t out 



THE PASSPORT. 

THB HOTEL AT PARIS. 

I COULD not find in my heart to torture 
La Fleuf s with a serious look upon the 
subject of my embarrassment, which was 
the reason I had treated it so cavalierly ; 
and to show him how light it lay upon my 
mind, I dropped the subject entirely ; and 
whilst he waited upon me at supper, talked 
to him with more than usual gaiety about 
Paris, and of the Opera Comique, — La 
Fleur had been there himself, and had fol- 
lowed me through the streets as far as the 
bookscller*s shop ; but seeing me come out 
with the young JiUe de chambre, and that 
we walkM down the Quai de Conti to- 
gether. La Fleur deemM it unnecessary to 
follow me a step further, — so making his 
own reflections upon it, he took a shorter 
cut, — and got to the hotel in time to be in- 
fbrm*d of the affair of the police against 
^y arrival. 

As soon as the honest creature had taken 
away, and gone down to sup himself, I then 
began to think a little seriously about my 
situation. 

— And here, I know, Eugenius, thou wilt 
smile at the remembrance of a short dia- 
logue which passM betwixt us the moment 
I was going to set out : — I must tell it here. 

Eugenius, knowing that I was as little 
subject to 10 overburthen*d with money as 
thought, had drawn me aside to interrogate 
me how much I had taken care for. Upon 
telling him the exact sum, Eugenius shook 
his head, and said, it would not do; so 
puird out his purse, in order to empty it 
into mine. — Pve enough, in conscience, 
Eugenius, said I. — Indeed, Yorick, you 
have not, replied Eugenius, — I know France 
and Italy better than you. — But you doL'* 
consider, Eugenius, said I, refusing his offer, 
that before I have been three days in Paris, 
I shall take care to say or do something or 
other fi)r which I shall get clappM up into 
the Bastile, and that I shall live there a 
couple of months entirely at the King of 
France*s expense. — ^I beg pardon, said Eu- 
qfenius, drily : really, I had forgot that nv 
source. 

Now the event I treated gaily, came m 
riously to my doer. 
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Is it folly, or nonchalance^ or philosophy, 
or pertinacity :— or what is it in me, that 
after all, when La Fleur had gone down 
stairs, and I was quite alone, I could not 
6ring down my mind to think of it other- 
wise than I had then spoken of it to £u- 
genius 1 

— ^And as for the Bastile, — ^the terror is 
in the word. — Make the most of it you can. 



SOS 

I stood looking at the bird : and to every 
person who came through the passage, it 
ran fluttering to the side towards which 
they approached it, with the same laraentap 
tion of its captivity, — ** I can't get out," 
said the starling. — God help thee ! said I,— 
but I'll let thee out, cost what it will ; so I 
turned about the cage to get the door: it 
was twisted and double twisted so fast with 

said I to myselH the Bastile is but anotheik| wire, there was no getting it open without 

word for a tower; — and a tower is but 

another word for a house you can't get out 

of. — Mercy on the gouty ! for they are in it 

twice a year. — But with nine livres a day, 

and pen and ink and paper and patience, 

albeit a man can't get out, he may do v^ty 

well within, — at least for a month or six 

weeks; at the end of which, if he is a 

harmless fellow, [lis innocence appears, and 

he comes out a better and wiser man than 

ne went in. 
I had some occasion, (I forget what) to 

step into the court-yard, as I settled this 

account; and remember I walked down 

stairs in no small triumph with the conceit 

of my reasoning. —{Beshrew the sombre 

pencil ! said I, vauntingly, — for I envy not 

its power, which paints the evils of life 

with so hard and deadly a color ing.V-The 

mind sits terrified at the objects she has 

magnified herself, and blackened: reduce 

them to their proper size and hue, she over- 
looks them. — 'Tis true, said I, correcting 

the proposition, — the Bastile is not an evil 

to be despised. — But strip it of its towers, 
-ill] up the fosse, — unbarricade the doors, 

-call it simply a confinement, and suppose 

tis some tyrant of a distemper, — and not 

of a man, which holds you in it, — the evil 

vanishes, and you bear the other half with- 
out complaint 

I was interrupted in the hey-day of this 

soliloquy, with a voice which I took to be 

of a child, which complained ** it could not 

** get out" — I look'd up and down the pas- 
sage, and seeing neither man, woman, nor 

child, I went out without further attention, 
m my return back through the passage, 

I heard the same words repeated twice 

over; and looking up, I saw it was a star- 
ling hung in a little cage. — **'I can't get 

** out»— I can't get out," said the starling. 



pulling the cage to pieces. — ^I took both 
bands to it 

The bird flew to the place where I was 
attempting his deliverance, and thrusting 
his head through the trellis, pressed his 
breast against it, as if impatient — ^I fear» 
poor creature, said I, I cannot set thee at 
liberty.-— "No," said the starling; "I can't 
•* get out, — I can*t get out," said the starling. 

I vow I never had my aflections more 
tenderly awakened ; nor do I remember an 
incident in my life wi.ere the dissipated 
spirits to which my reason had been a bubble, 
were so suddenly call'd home. Mechanical 
as the notes were, yet so true in tune to 
nature were they chanted, that in one mo- 
ment they overthrew all my systematic 
reasonings upon the Bastile ; and I heavily 
walk'd up stairs, unsaying every word I had 
said in going down them. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, 
Slavery, said I, — still thou art a bitter 
draught ! and though thousands in all agei 
have been made to drink of thee, thou art 
no less bitter on that account^-Tis thou, 
thrice sweet and gracious goddess, address- 
ing myself to Liberty, whom all in public 
or in private worship, whose taste is grate- 
ful, and ever will be so, till Nature herself 
shall change. No tint of words can spot 
thy snowy mantle, or chymic power turn 
thy sceptre into iron ; — with theo to smile 
upon him as he eats his crust, the swain is 
happier than his monarch, from whose court 
thou art exiled. — Gracious Heaven ! cried 
I, kneeling down upon the last step but one 
in my ascent, grant me but health, thou 
great Bestower of it, and give me but thin 
ftir goddess as my companion, — and showei 
down thy mitres, if it seems good unro thy 
Divine Providence, upon those heaos which 
are aching for theoL 
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Tm bird in his cage porroed me into my 
room. I eat down dose by my table, and, 
leaniniir my head upon my hand, I began to 
figure to myself the miseries of confine- 
ment I was in a right frame fbr it, and so 
I gave full scope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions 
of my fellow-creatures bom to no inherit- 
ance but slavery: but finding, however 
afiecting the picture was, that I could not 
bring it near me, and that the multitude of 
sad groups in it did but distract me, 

' — I took a single captive; and having 
first shut him up in his dungeon, I then 
look*d through the twilight of his grated 
door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with 
long expectation and confinement, and felt 
what kind of sickness of the heart it was 
which arises from hope deferred. Upon 
looking nearer, I saw him pale and feverish; 
in thirty years the western breeze had not 
once fanned his blood ; — he had seen no sun, 
no moon, in all that time; — ^nor had the 
voice of friend or kinsman breathed through 
his lattice ! — His children ! — 

But here my heart began to bleed ; and 
I was forced to go on with another part of 
the portrait 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a 
little straw, in the furthest comer of his 
dungeon, which was altematcly his chair 
and bed : a little calendar of small sticks 
were laid at the head, notched all over with 
the dismal days and nights he had passed 
there : — ^he had one of these little sticks in 
his hand, and, with a msty nail, he was 
etching another day of misery to add to the 
heap. As I darkened the little light he had, 
he lifted up a hopeless eye towards the door, 
then cast it down, — shook his head, and 
went on with his work of affliction. I heard 
his chains upon his legs, as he tumed his 
Luay to lay his little stick upon the bundle. 
— ^He gave a deep sigh. — I saw the iron 
enter into his soul ! — ^I burst into tears. I 
txmld not sustain the picture of confine- 
ment which my fancy had drawn. — ^I started^ 
uo from mv chair, and, calling La Fleur, — 
! Old him bespeak me a remise, and have it 



ready at the door of the hotel by nine in 
the morning. 

— ril go directly, said I to myself, to 
Monsieur le Due de Choiseul. 

La Fleur would have put me to bed ; but 
not willing he should see any thing upon 
my cheek which would cost the honest fel- 
low a heart-ache, — I told him I would go to 
bed by myself, — and bid him go do the same. 



THE STARLING. 

ROAD TO VKR8AILLB8. 

I GOT into my remise the hour I proposed. 
La Fleur got up behind, and I bid the 
coachman make the best of his way to Ver- 
sailles. ^ 

As there was nothing in this road or 
rather nothing which I look for in travel- 
ling, I cannot fill up the blank better than 
with a short history of this self-same bird, 
which became the subject of the last chap- 
ter. 

Whilst the Honorable Mr. ••"^^ was wait- 
ing for a wind at Dover, it had been caught 
upon the clifl^s, before it could well fly, by 
an English lad who was his groom ; who, 
not caring to destroy it, had taken it in his 
breast into the packet; — and, by course ot 
feeding it, and taking it once under his pro- 
tection, in a day or two grew fond of it, 
and got it safe along with him to Paris. 

At Paris, the lad had laid out a livre in a 
little cage for the starling; and as he had 
little to do better the five months his master 
staid there, he taught it, in his mother^s 
tongue, the four simple words — (and no 
more)— to which I owned myself so much 
its debtor. 

Upon his master's going on fbr Italy, the 
lad had given it to the master of the hotel. 
But his little song for liberty being in an 
unknown language at Paris, the bird had 
little or no store set by him ; — so La Fleur 
bought both him and his cage for me, for a 
bottle of Burgundy. 

In my return from Italy, I brought him 
with me to the country in whose language 
he had learned his notes ; and telling the 
story of him to Lord A — ^ Lord A. begged 
the bird of me ; in a week Lord A. gave 
him to Lord B — ; Lord R made a present 
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of him to Lord C — ; and Lord C.'s gentle- 
nmn sold him to Lord D.'s for a shilling : — 
Lord D. gave him to Lord £. and so on, 
half round the alphabet From that rank 
he passed into the lower house, and passed 
the hands of as many commoners. — But as 
all these wanted to get in, and my bird 
wanted to get out, he had almost as little 
•tore set by him in London as in Paris. 

It is impossible but many of my readers 
must have heard of him ; and if any by 
mere chance have ever seen him, — I beg 
leave to inform them that that bird was my 
bird,— or some vile copy set up to represent 
Aim. 

I have nothing farther to add upon him, 
but that from that time to this, I have borne 
this poor starling as the crest to my arms. 
— And let the herald's officers twist his 
aeck, about if they dare. 



THE ADDRESa 

▼ERSAILLBB. 

s. 8H0VLD not like to have my enemy take 
a view of my mind when I am going to ask 
protection of any man ; for which reason I 
generally endeavor to protect myself: but 

this going to Monsieur le Due de C ♦ 

was an act of compulsion ; — had it been an 
act of choice, I should have done it, I sup- 
pose, like other people. 

How many mean plans of dirty address, 
as I went along, did my servile heart form ! 
I deserved the Bastile for every one of 
them. 

Then nothing would serve me, when I 
got within sight of Versailles, but putting 
words and sentences together, and conceiv- 
ing attitudes and tones to writhe myself 

into Monsieur le Due de C ^"s good grace. 

— ^This will do, said I. — Just as well, retort- 
ed I again, as a coat carried up to him by an 
adventurous taylor, without taking his mea- 
sure. — Fool ! continued I, — see Monsieur le 
Due's face first ;— observe what character 
is written in it; — take notice in what posture 
^e stands to hear you ; — mark the turns and 
expressions of his body and limbs; — and for 
the tone, — the fii-st found which comes from 
his lips will give you it ; and from afl these 
together you'll compound an address at once 
•pon the spot, which cannot disgust the 
20 



Duke; — the ingredients are his own^ and 
most likely to go down. 

Well ! said I, I wish it well over. — Cow« 
ard again ! as if man to man was not equal 
throughout the whole surface of the globe ; 
and if in the field, why not face to face in 
the cabinet too ? and trust me, Yorick, when* 
ever it is not so, man is false to himself, and 
betrays his own succors ten times where 
nature does it once. Go to the Due de C 
with the Bastile in thy looks ; — ^my life for 
it, thou wilt be sent back to Paris in half 
an hour with an escort 

I believe so, said I. — ^Then Til go to the 
Duke, by Heaven ! with all the gaiety and 
dcbonnaimess in the world. 

— And there you are wrong again, replied 
I. — A heart at ease, Yorick, flies into no 
extremes, — 'tis ever on its centre. — Well ! 
well ! cried I, as the coachman turned in at 
the gates, I find I shall do very well : and 
by the time he had wheeled round the court, 
and brought me up to the door, I found my* 
self so much the better for my own lecture, 
that I neither ascended the steps like a vic- 
tim to justice, who was to part with life 
upon the topmast, — nor did I mount them 
with a skip and a couple of strides, as I do 
when I fly up, Eliza ! to thee, to meet it 

As I entered the door of the saloon, I was 
met by a person who possibly might be the 
maitre d^hotel^ but had more the air of one 
of the under-secretaries, who told me the 
Due de C was busy.— I am utterly ig- 
norant, said I, of the forms of obtaining an 
audience, being an absolute stranger, and, 
what is worse in the present conjuncture of 
affairs, being an Englishman too. — He re- 
plied, that did not increase the difficulty.-^ 
I made him a slight bow, and told him, I 
had something of importance to say to Mon- 
sieur le Due The secretary looked towards 
the stairs, as if he was about to leave me to 
carry up this account to some one. — But I 
must not mislead you, said I, — ^for what I 
have to say is of no manner of importance 

to Monsieur le Due de C , but of great 

importance to myself. — Cesf wie autre af- 
faire^ replied he. — ^Not at all, said I, to a man 
of gallantry. But pray, good Sir, continued L 
when can a stranger hope to have accesse .^— 
In not less than two hours, said he, looking at 
his watch. — ^The number of equipages m 
the court-yard seemed to justify the calcih 
86» 
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Iilion, that I c xld have no nearer proapect ; 
— «nd as walking backwards and forwards 
in the saloon, without a soul to commune 
with, was for the time as bad as being iu 
the Bastile itself, I instantly went back to 
my remise, and bid the coachman drive me 
to the Cordon BUu^ which was the nearest 
hotel 

I think there is a fatality in it ; — ^I seldom 
go to the place I set oat for. 



LE PATISSER. 



VERSAILLES. 



I had got half-way down the 
•treet, I changed my mind : as I am at Ver- 
sailles, thought I, I might as well take a 
▼iew of the town ; so I pulled the cord, and 
entered the coachman to drive round some 
of the principal streets. — I suppose tlie town 
is not very large, said I. — The coachman 
begged pardon for setting me right, and told 
me it was very superb ; and that numbers 
of the first dukes and marquisses and counts 
had hotels. — The Count de B — , of whom 
the bookseller at the Quai de Conti had 
wpoike so handsomely the night before, came 
instantly into my mind. And why should I 
not go, thought I, to the Count de B — , who 
has so high an idea of English books and 
English men, — and tell him my story ? — So 
I dianged my mind a second time. In truth, 
it was the third ; for I had intended that day 
for Madame de R , in the Rue St Pierre, 
and had devoutly sent her word by her fille 
de chandtre that I would assuredly wait 
Dpon her; — but I am governed by circum- 
stances : — ^I cannot govern them : so seeing 
a man standing with a basket on the other 
tide of the street, as if he had something to 
sell, I bid La Fleur go up to him, and in- 
quire for the Count's hotel. 

La Fleur returned a little pale ; and told 
Vf^ it was the Chevalier de St Louis selling 
pdtis, — It is impossible, La Fleur, said I. — 
La Fleur could no more account for the 
phenomenon than myself; but persisted in 
bis story; he had seen the croiz set in gold, 
with its red riband, he said, tied to his 
button-hole ; and had looked into the basket, 
and seen the pdU$ which the Chevalier was 
wiling; so could not be mistaken in that 



Such a reverse in a man's life awaker 4 
a better principle than curiosity : I could nni 
help looking for some time at him as I sat 
in the remise. The more I looked at him, 
his croix and his basket, the stronger they 
wove themselves into my brain. — I giA out 
of the remise, and went towards him. 

He was begirt with a clean linen ftproo« 
which fell below his knees, and with 'i sort 
of a bib that went half-way up to his ineast 

Upon the top of this, but a little below 
the hem, hung his croix. His basket of 
little pates was covered over with a white 
damask napkin ; another of the same kind 
was spread at the bottom ; and there was 
such a look of proprete and neatness 
throughout, that one might have bought his 
pdtis of him as much from appetite as sen 
timent 

He made an offer of them to neither; but 
stood still with them at the comer of a hotel, 
for those to buy who chose it, without soli 
citation. 

He was about forty-eight ;— of a sedate 
look, something approaching to gravity. 1 
did not wonder. — I went up rather to the 
basket than him, and having lifted up the 
napkin, and taken one of his pdtis into my 
hand, — I begged he would explain the ap 
pearance which affected me. 

He told me in a few words, that the her 
part of his life had passed in the service ; in 
which, afler spending a small patrimony, 
he had obtained a company and the croix 
with it; but that, at the conclusion of the 
last peace, his regiment being reformed, and 
the whole corps, with those of some other 
regiments, left without any provision, he 
found himself in a wide world without 
frieiSds, without a livre ; — and indeed, said 
he, without any thing but this: — (pointing, 
as he said it, to his croix.) — ^The poor Che- 
valier won my pity; and he finished the 
scene by winning my esteem toa 

The King, he said, was the most gene- 
rous of princes ; but his generosity could 
neither relieve nor reward every one ; and 
it was only his misfortune to be amongst 
the number. He had a little wife, he said* 
whom he loved, who did the patisserie ; and 
added, he felt no dishonor in defending hex 
and himself from want in this way, — onlesi 
Providence bad oflfered him a better. 
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It would be wicked to withhold a pleasure 
}rom the good, in passing over what hap- 
pened to this poor Chevalier of St Louis 
about nine months after. 

It seems he usually took his stand near 
the iron gates which lead up to the paface ; 
and as his croix had caught the eye of num- 
bers, numbers had made the same inquiry 
which I had done. — He had told the same 
story, and always with so much modesty and 
good sense, that it had reached at last the 
King's ears; — who hearing the Chevalier 
had been a gallant officer, and respected by 
the whole regiment as a man of honor and 
integrity, — he broke up his little trade by a 
pension of fifteen hundred livres a-year. 

As I have told this to please the reader, 1 
beg he will allow me to relate another, out 
of its order, to please myself; — ^the two sto- 
ries reflect light upon each other, — and 'tis 
a pity they should be parted. 



THE SWORD. 

RBNNBS. 

When states and empires have their pe- 
riods of declension, and feel in their turns 
what distress and poverty is, — I stop not to 
tell the causes which gradually brought the 

house of d'E in Britanny into decay. 

The Marquis d'E had fought up against 

his condition with great firmness ; wishing 
to preserve and still show to the world some 
little fragments of what his ancestors had 
been ; their indiscretions had put it out of 
his power. There was enough left for the 
little exigencies of obscurity.— But he had 
two boys who looked up to him for light ; — 
he thought they deserved it He had tried 
his sword, — it could not open the way, — the 
mounting was too expensive, — and simple 
economy was not a match for it : — ^there was 
no resource but commerce. 

In any other province in France save 
Britanny, this was smiting the root forever 
of the little tree his pride and afifection 
wished to see re-blossom. — But in Britanny, 
there being a provision for this, he availed 
nimself of it; and taking an occasion when 
J)e States were assembled at Rcnnes, the 
Marquis, attended with his two boys, enter- 
fi the court; and having pleaded the right 



of an ancient law of the duchy, which, 
though seldom claimed, he said, was 1.0 less 
in force, he took his sword from his side;— ^ 
Here, said he, take it ; and be trusty guar- 
dians of it till better times put me in condi* 
tion to reclaim it 

The president accepted the Marquis'i 
sword ; — he staid a few minutes to see it 
deposited in the archives of his house, and 
departed. 

The Marquis and his whole family em- 
barked the next day for Martinico, and in 
about nineteen or twenty years of success- 
ful application to business, with some un- 
looked-for bequests from distant branches of 
his house, returned home to reclaim his no- 
bility, and to support it 

It was an incident of good fortune which 
will never happen to any traveller but a 
sentimental one, that I should be at Rennet 
at the very time of this solemn requisition. 
I call it solemn ; — it was so to me. 

The Marquis entered the court with his 
whole family : he supported his lady ; — ^hia 
eldest son supported his sister, and his 
youngest was at the other extreme of the 
line next his mother ; — ^he ^ut his handker- 
chief to his face twice. — 

There was a dead silence. When the 
Marquis had approached within six pacea 
of the tribunal, he gave the Marchioness to 
his youngest son, and advancing three steps 
before his family, — he reclaimed his swonL 
His sword was given him: and the mo- 
ment he got it into his hand, he drew it al- 
most out of the scabbard : — 'twas the shi- 
ning face of a friend he had once given up : 
— he looked attentively along it, beginning 
at the hilt, as if to see whether it was the 
same, — when observing a little rust which 
it had contracted near the point he brought 
it near his eye, and bending his head dowa 
over it, — I think I saw a tear fall upon the 
place : I could not be deceived by what fol 
lowed. 

•• I shall find," said he, •* some other way 
" to get it oflC" 

When the Marquis had said this, he re- 
turned his sword into its scabbard, made a 
bow to the guardians of it, — and, with hit 
wife and daughter, and bis two sons follow 
ing him, walked out 
O how I envied his feelings ! 
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I FOUND no difficulty in getting admittance 

to Monsieur le Count de B , The set of 

Shakspeare was laid upon the table, and he 
was tumbling them over. I walked up close 
to the table, and giving first such a look at 
the books as to make him conceive I knew 
what they were, — I told him I had come 
without any one to present me, knowing I 
should meet with a friend in his apartment, 
who, I trusted, would do it for me ; — it is 
ray countryman the great Shakspeare, said 
J, pointing to his works, et ayez la bonte, 
mon cher ami, apostrophizing his spirit, 
added I, de me f aire cet honneur-ld, — 

The Count smiled at the singularity of 
the introduction; and seeing I looked a 
little pale and sickly, insisted upon my 
taking an arm-chair ; so I sat down ; and to 
■ave him conjectures upon a visit so out of 
all rule, I told him simply of the incident 
in the bookseller^s shop, and how that had 
impelled me rather to go to him with the 
story of a little embarrassment I was under, 
than to any other man in France. — And 
what is your embarrassment? let me hear 
it, said the Count — So I told him the story 
just as I have told it the reader. 

— And tlie master of my hotel, said I, as 
I concluded it, will needs have it, Mon- 
sieur le Count, that I should be sent to the 
Bastile ; — but I have no apprehensions, con- 
tinued I, — for in falling into the hands of 
the most polished people in the world, and 
being conscious I was a true man, and not 
come to spy the nakedness of the land, I 
scarce thought I lay at their mercy. — It 
does not suit the gallantry of the French, 
Monsieur le Count, said I, to show it against 
invalid& 

An animated blush came into the Count 

de B 's cheeks as I spoke this. — Ne 

craignez rien — Don't fear, said he. — In- 
deed I don*t, replied I again. — Besides, 
continued I, a little sportingly, I have come 
laughing all the way from London to Paris ; 
and I do not think Monsieur Ic Due de 
Ohoiseul is such an enemy to mirth, as to 
•end me back crymg for my pains. 

— My application to you. Monsieur le 

Count de B (making him a low bow) 

ij tc desire he will not 



The Count heard me with great good- 
nature, or I had not said hall as mucli, — 
and once or twice said, — C*est bien dit. 
So I rested my cause there, — and deter- 
mined to say no more about it 

The Count led the discourse : we talked 
of indifferent things, — of books, and politics, 
and men ; and then of women. — God bless 
them all ! said I, afler much discourse about 
them, — there is not a man upon earth who 
loves them so much as I da Afler all the 
foibles I have seen, and all the satires 1 \[ 
have read against them, still I love them ; ^ 
being firmly persuaded that a man who baa 
not a sort of an affection for the whole sex, 
is incapable of ever loving a single one as 
he ought 

He bien ! Monsieur VAnglois, said the 
Count, gaily ; — you are not come to spy the 
nakedness of the land ; — I believe you ; — ni 
encore, I dare say, that of our women : but 
permit me to conjecture, — if, par hazard, 
they fell into your way, that the prospect 
would not affect you. 

I have something within me which can- 
not bear the shock of the least indecent in- 
sinuation ; in the sportability of chit-chat I 
have oflen endeavored to conquer it, and 
with infinite pain have hazarded a thousand 
things to a dozen of the sex together, — the 
least of which I could not venture to a sin- 
gle one to gain Heaven. 

Excuse me. Monsieur le Count, said I :•— > 
as for the nakedness of your land, if I saw 
it, I should cast my eyes over it witli tears 
in them; — and for that of your women 
(blushing at the idea he had excited in me) 
I am so evangelical in this, and have such 
a fellow-feeling for whatever is weak about 
them, that I would cover it with a garment, 
if I knew how to throw it on ; — ^but I could 
wish, continued I, to spy the nakedness of 
their hearts, and through the different dis- 
guises of customs, climates, and religion, 
find out what is good in them to fashion my 
own by ; — and therefore am I come. 

It is for this reason, Monsieur le Count, 
continued I, that I have not seen the Palais 
Royal, nor the Luxembourg, — ^nor the Fa- 
cade of the Louvre, — ^nor have attempted to 
swell the catalogues we have of pictures, 
statues, and churches. — I conceive every 
fair being as a temple, and would rather 
enter in, and see the original drawings and ^V:^ 
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looee sketcbse hung up in it, than the Trans- 
foration of Raphael itself. 

The thirst of this, continued I, as impa- 
tient as that which inflames the breast of 
the connoisseur, has led me from my own 
home into France,— and from France will 
lead me through Italy ; — 'tis a quiet jour- 
ney of the heart in pursuit of Nature^ and 
those affections which arise out of her, 
which make us love each other, — and the 
world, better than we do. 

The Count said a great many civil things 
to me upon the occasion ; and added, very 
politely, how much he stood obliged to 
bhakspeare for making me known to him. 
^— But d-propoa, said he; — Shakspeare is 
full of great things : — he forgot the small 
punctilio of announcing your name: — it 
puts you under a necessity of doing it your- 
self. 



THE PASSPORT. 



— Good my Lord ! said I ; but there ar'* two 
Yoricks. The Yorick your Lordship thinks 
of, has been dead and buried eight hundred • 
years ago: he flourished in Horwendil^os's 
court; — the other Yorick is myself, whp 
have flourished, my Lord, in no court — ^He 
shook his head. — Good (jod! said I, you 
might 08 well confound Alexander the Great 
with Alexander the Coppersmith, my Lord! 
— ^*Twas all one, he replied. 

— If Alexander King of Macedon, could 
have translated your Lordship, said I, Fm 
sure your Lordship would not have said sa 

The poor Count de B**** fell but into the 
same error. 

— Et^ Monsieur^ est U Yorick J cried the 
Count — Je le «ii>, said I. — Voui? — Moi-^ 
tnoi qui ai Vhonneur de vous parler. Men' 
new le Comte. — Mon Dieu ! said he, em- 
bracing me, — Vous iie$ Yorick! 

The Count instantly put the Shakspeare 
into his pocket, and left me alone in hii 
room. 



Thers is not a more perplexing affair in 
*ife to me, than to set about telling any one 
who I am, — for there is scarce any body I 
cannot give a better account of than myself; 
and I have often wish'd I could do it in a 
single word, — and have an end of it It 
was the only time and occasion in my life I 
could accomplish this to any purpose ; — ^for 
Shakspeare lying upon the table, and recol- 
lecting I was in his books, I took up Ham- 
let, and turning immediately to the grave- 
diggers* scene in the fifth act, I laid my 
finger upon Yorick; and advancing the 
book to the Count, with my finger all the 
way over the name, — Me void I said L 

Now, whether the idea of poor Yorick's 
KkuU was put out of the Count's mind by 
the reality of my own« or by what magic he 
could drop a period of seven or eight hun< 
dred years, makes nothing in this account : 
*ti8 certain, the French conceive better than 
they combine ; — ^I wonder at nothing in this 
world, and the less at this; inasmuch as 
one of the first of our own church, for whose 
candor and paternal sentiments I have the 
highest veneration, fell into the same mis- 
take in the very same case ; — ^ He could 
** not bear,** he said, " to look into sermons 
** wrote by the King of Denmark's jester." 



THE PASSPORT. 
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I COULD not conceive why the Count dm 
B^'*^ had gone so abruptly out of the room, 
any more than I could conceive why be had 
put the Shakspeare into his pocket — My9- 
teries which mtut explain Memse^oec, ore 
ruU worth the loss of time which a conjecturt 
about them takes up : 'twas better to read 
Shakspeare ; so taking up **Much Ado about 
"iVb/Aiitg-," I transported myself instantly 
from the chair I sat in to Messina in Sicily« 
and got 80 busy with Don Pedro, and Bene- 
dict and Beatrice, that I thought not of Ver- 
sailles, the Count, or the passport 

Sweet pliabUity of man's spirit, that can 
at once surrender itself to illusions which ^ 
cheat expectation and sorrow of their weary 
moments ! — Long, — long since had ye num- 
ber'd out my days, hod I not trod so great 
a part of them upon this enchanted ground. 
When my way is too rough for my feet, or 
too steep for my strength, I get off it, to 
some smooth velvet path which fancy has 
scatter*d over with rose-buds of delights *^ 
and, having taken a few turnb m it, oom« 
back strengthen'd and refresb'd. — When 
evils press sore onon me, and than \a. ^k 
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retreat from them in this world, then I take 
a uew course ; — I leave it, — a»d, as I have 
a clearer idea of the Elysian Fields than I 
have of Heaven, I force myself, like iEneas, 
into them; — I see him meet the pensive 
shade of his forsaken Dido, and wish to 
recognize it ; — I see the injured spirit wave 
her head, and turn oflf silent from the author 
of her miseries and dishonors ; — ^I lose the 
feelings for myself in hers, and in those 
affections which were wont to make me 
mourn for her when I was at school. 

Surely, thit is not walking in a vain 
shadow, — nor does man disquiet himself in 
vain by it: — he oflener does so in trusting 
the issue of his commotions to reason only. 
—4 can safely say for myself, I was never 
able to conquer any one single bad sensa- 
tion in my heart so decisively, as by beat- 
ing up as fast as I could for some kindly 
and gentle sensation to fight it upon its own 
ground. 

When I had got to the end of the third 
act, the Count de B**** entered with my 
passport in his hand. Mons. le Due de 
C — — > said the Count, is as good a prophet, 
I dare say, as he is a statesman. — Un homme 
qui rit, said the Duke, ne sera jamais dan- 
gereux. — ^Had it been for any one but the 
King^s jester, added the Count, I could not 
have got it these two hours. — Pardonnez 
moi, Mons. le Count, said I, I am not the 
King*8 jester. — But you are Yorick? — Yea 
— El vous plaisantex? — I answered. In- 
deed I did jest, — ^but was not paid for it ; — 
*twas entirely at my own expense. 

We have no jester at court, Mons. le 
Count, said I ; the last we had was in the 
licentious reign of Charles IL ; — since which 
time, our manners have been so gradually 
refining, that our court at present is so full 
of patriots, who wish for nothing but the 
honors and wealth of our country; — and 
our ladies are all so chaste, ao apotleaa, so 
Kood, so devout, — there is nothing for a 
leater to make a jest o£ 

Voila im pers{fiage ! cried the Count 
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TER8AILLI8. 

As the passport waa directed to all lieu- 
utfiant-govemors, governors, and command- 



ants of cities, generals of armies, justiciariesi, 
and all officers of justice, to let Mr. Yorick 
the King's jester, and his baggage, travel 
quietly along, — I own the triumph of obtain- 
ing the passport was not a little tamishM 
by the figure I cut in it — But there is no- 
thing unmix*d in this world ; and some of 
the gravest of our divines have carried it 
so far as to affirm, that enjoyment itself waa 
attended even with a sigh, and that the 
greatest they knew of terminated, in a 
general way, in little better than a convul- 
sion. 

I remember the grave and learned Bevo- 
riskius, in his Commentary upon the Gene- 
rations from Adam, very naturally breaks 
off* in the middle of a note, to give an ac- 
count to the world of a couple of sparrows 
upon the out-edge of his window, which had 
incommoded him all tlie time he wrote; 
and, at last, had entirely taken him off* from 
his genealogy. 

— Tis strange ! writes Bevoriskius, but 
the facts are certain; for I have had the 
curiosity to mark them down, one by one, 
with my pen ; — but the cock-sparrow, during 
the little time that I could have finished 
the other half of this note, has actually 
interrupted me with the reiteration of his 
caresses three-and-twenty times and a halfl 

How merciful, adds Bevoriskius, is Hea- 
ven to his creatures ! 

Ill-fated Yorick ! that the gravest of thy 
brethren should be able to write that to the 
world, which stains thy face with crimson 
to copy, even in thy study. 

But this is nothmg to my travels ;— ao I 
twice, — ^twice beg pardon for it 



CHARACTER. 

▼ERSAILLBa. 

AiiD how do you find the French ? said 

the Count de B- ^ after he had given mA 

the passport 

The reader may suppose, that, after so 
obliging a proof of courtesy, I could not be 
at a loss to aay aomething handsome to the 
inquiry. 

Mais passe pour cela, — Speak frankly 
said he : do you find all the urbanity in the 
French which the worUt give us the honor 
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t/h — ^I had found every thing, I said, which 
eonfinned it. — VraimerU, said the Count, 
Um JFVoncotff iont polis, — ^To an excess, re- 
plied L 

The Count took notice of the word ex- 
cettse; and would have it I meant more 
than I said. I defended myself a long time, 
as well as I could, against it ; — he insisted 
I had a reserve, and that I would speak my 
opinion frankly. 

I believe, Mons. le Count, said I, that 
man has a certain compass, as well as an 
instrument ; and that the social and other 
calls have occasion, by turns, for every key 
in him ; so that, if you begin a note too 
high or too low, there must be a want either 
in the upper or under part, to fill up the 

system of harmony. — ^The Count de B 

did not understand music : so desired me to 
explain it some other way. — A polished na- 
tion, my dear Count, said I, makes every 
one its debtor; and besides, Urbanity itself, 
like the fair sex, has so many charms, it 
goes against the heart to say it can do ill ; 
and yet, I believe, there is but a certain 
line of perfection that man, take him alto- 
gether, is empowered to arrive at ; — if he 
gets beyond, he rather exchanges qualities 
than gets them. I must not presume to 
say how far this has affected the French 
in the subject we are speaking of; — but 
should it ever be the case of the English, 
in the progress of their refinements, to ar- 
rive at the same polish which distinguishes 
the French, if we did not lose the politesBe 
du ccetir, which inclines men more to hu- 
mane actions than courteous ones, — we 
should at least lose that distinct variety 
and originality of character, which distin- 
guishes them not only ftom each other, bat 
from all the world besides. 

I had a few of King WDliam*s shilling!, 
as smooth as glass, in my pocket, and fore- 
seeing they would be of use in the illustra- 
tion of my hypothesis, I had got them into 
my hand, when I had proceeded so far: — 

See, Mons. le Count, said I, rising up, 
and laying them before him upon the table, 
— by jingling and rubbing one against 
another for seventy years together in one 
body's pocket or another's, they are become 
■o much alike, yoa can scarce distinguish 
9ne shilling from another. 

The Enffli^ like ancient medals, kept 
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more apart, and passing but few people's 
hands, preserve the first sharpness whidi 
the fine hand of Nature has given them;— 
they are not so pleasant to feel, — ^but, in 
return, the legend is so visible, that, at the 
first look, you see whose image and super- 
scription they bear. But the French, Mens. 
le Count, added I, (wishing to soften what 
I had said), have so many excellencies, they 
can the better spare this ; — they are a loyal, 
a gallant, a generous, an ingenious, and a 
good-temper'd people as is under Heaven ; 
— if they have a fault, they are too aeriouM. (• 

Mon Dieu ! cried the Count, rising oat 
of his chair. 

Mais vous plaitantez, said he, correcting 
his exclamation. — I laid my hand upon my 
breast, and, with earnest gravity, assured 
him it was my most settled opinion. 

— The Count said he was mortified, hm 
could not stay to hear my reasons, being 
engaged to go that moment to dine with 
the Due de C w 

But, if it is not too far to come to Ver- 
sailles, to eat your soup with me, I beg« 
before you leave France, I may have the 
pleasure of knowing you retract yout 
opinion,— or in what manner you support 
it. — But if you do support it, Mons. X»> 
gloist said he, you must do it with all your 
powers, because you have the whole world 
against you. — I promised the Count I would 
do myself the honor of dining with him 
before I set out for Italy; — so took my 
leave. 



THE TEMPTATION. 



Wraof I alighted at the hotel, the porter 
told me a young woman with a bend-box 
had been that moment inquiring for me.— 
I do not know, said the porter, whether aie 
is gone away or not— I took the key of my 
chamber of him, and went up stairs; and, 
when I had got within ten steps of the top 
of the landing before my door, I met her 
coming easily down. 

It was the fiiir JUe de ehambre I hsa 
walked along the Quai de Conti with: 
Madame de R**^ had sent her upon 8om« 
commivion to a marehmUe des mod/tw 
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nithio a step or two of the hotel de Modene ; 
and, as I bad faiPd in waiting upon her, had 
hid her inquire if I had lefl Paris ; and, if 
•o, whether I had not lefl a letter addressed 
to her. 

As the fair JiUe de chambre was so near 
my door, she returned back, and went into 



her by the hand, and led her to the door 
and beggM she would not forget the lesson 
I had given her. — She said, indeed she 
would not, and as she uttered it with some 
earnestness, she tumM about, and gave me 
both her bands, closed together, into mine ; 
— it was impossible not to compress them in 
the room w*ith me for a moment or two! that situation; — I wish'd to let them go; 
whilst I wrote a card. and, all the time I held them, I kept arguing 

It was a fine still evening in the latter , within myself against it, — and still I held 
end of the month of May, — tlic crimson . them on. — ^In two minutes I found I had all 
window-curtains (which were of the saipe , tlie battle to fight over again ; — and I felt 
color as those of the bed) were drawn uiy legs and every limb about me tremble 
close, — the sun was setting, and reflected at the idea. 

through them so warm a tint into the fair The foot of the bed was within a yard and 
mie de chambre^a face, — I tiiought she . a half of tlic place where we were standing, 
blushM ; — the idea of it made me blush my- • — I had still hold of her hands — (and how it 
Mlf ; — we were quite alone, and tliat super- ■ happened, I can give no account ;) but I 
indaced a second blush before the first neitlier asked her, nor drew her, nor did I 
cooM get offi think of the bed ; — but so it did happen, we 

There is a sort of a pleasing half-guilty : both sat down. 
Uuih, where the blood is more in fault than I Til just show you, said the fair JUle de 
the man; — *tis sent impetuous from the cfiambre, the little purse I have been mak- 
heart, and virtue flies after it, — not to call . ing to-day to hold your crown. So she put 
it back, but to make the sensation of it her hand into her right pocket, which was 
more delicious to the nerves ; — ^*tis asso- next me, and felt for it some time ; — ^then 
dated. ' jinto the left. — "She had lost iL*' — I 

But ril not describe it ;— I felt sometliing , never bore expectation more quietly ; — it 
at first within me which was not in strict, was in her right pocket at last; she puird 
nnisoQ with the lesson of virtue I had given it out ; it was of green tafieta, lined with a 
her the night before; — I sought five min-. little bit of white quilted satin, and just big 
tttet for a card ; I knew I had not one. I ^ enough to hold the crown : — she put it into 
took up a pen, — ^I laid it down again, — my my hand ; it was pretty, and I held it teo 



band trembled : — the Devil was in me. 

I know as well as any one he is an ad- 
versary ; whom, if we resist, he will fly 
" from us ; but I seldom resist him at all, 
from a terror that, though I may conquer, 
I may still get a hurt in the combat; — so I 
give up the triumph for security ; and, in- 
■tead of thinking to make him fly, I gene- 
tally fly myself. 

The &ir file de ekSmbre came close up 
to the bureau, where I was looking for a 
card, — ^took up first the pen I cast down, 
then oflferM to hold me the ink ; she oflRsr'd 
it so sweetly, I was going to accept it, but 
f durst not ; — ^I have nothing, my dear, said 
f, t3 write upon. — ^Write it, said she, tim- 
l»ly, upon any thing. 

— ^I was just going to cry out. Then I 
mix write it, fkir girl, upon thy lip& 

• -If I do, said I I shall perish : so I took 



minutes, with the back of my hand resting 
upon her lap, looking sometimes at the purse, 
sometimes on one side of it 

A stitch or two had broke out in the 
gathers of my stock ; the fair fiUe de cham- 
bre, without saying a word, took out her 
little housewife, threaded a small needle, 
and sewed it up. I fiiresaw it would haz- 
ard the glory of the day, and as she passed 
her hand in silence across and across my 
neck in the manceuvre, I felt the laurels 
shake which fkncy had wreathed about my 
head. 

A strap had given way in her walk, and 
the buckle of her shoe was just fallmg aSi 
^^ee, said the JUle de chambre^ holding 
up her foot, — ^I could not from my soul but 
fasten the buckle in return ; and, putting in 
the strap, — and lifting op the other foot with 
it, when I bad done, to see both were right. 
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in doing it so suddenly, it unavoidably threw 
the &ir fiUe de chambre off her centre, - 
and then-^ 



THE CONQUEST. 

Yb>, — and then Ye, whose clay-cold 

heads and lukewarm hearts can argue down 
or mask your passions, tell me, what tres- 
pass is it that man should have them ? or 
how his spirit stands answerable to the 
Father of spirits but for his conduct under 
them? 

If Nature has so wove her web of kind- 
ness, that some threads of love and desire 
are entangled with the piece, — must the 
whole web be rent in drawing them out ? — 
Whip mc such stoics, great Governor of 
Nature! said I to myself: — wherever thy 
Providence shall place me for the trials of 
my virtue ; whatever is my danger, — what- 
ever is my situation, — let me feel the nK)ve- 
ments which rise out of it, and which belong 
to me as a man, — and, if I govern them as 
a good one, I will trust the issues to thy 
justice ; for thou hast made us, and not we 
ourselves. » 

As I finished my address, I raised the fair 
fille de chambre up by the hand, and led 
her out of the room ; — she stood by me till 
I locked the door and put the key in my 
pocket,-— amf then, — the victory beinjgf quite 
decisive, — and not till then, I pressed my 
lips to her cheek, and, taking her by the 
hand again, led her safb to the gate of the 
hotel 
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PARIS. 



Ip a man knows the heart, he will know 
it was impossible to go back instantly to my 
chamber ;— it was touching a cold key vHth 
a flat third to it, upon the close of a piece 
of music, which had called ferth my affbc- 
ticms ; therefore, when I let go the hand of 
the /Utf de chambre^ I remoin'd at the gate 
of the hotel tor some time, looking at every 
one who pajB*d by, and forming conjectures 
upon them, till my attention got fix'd upon 
2P 



a single object which confounded all kmd 
of reasoning upon him. 

It was a tall figure, of a philosophic, seri 
ous, adust look, which pass'd and repoasV 
sedately along the street, making a turn of 
about sixty paces on each side of tlje gate 
of the hotel — The man was about fifly-two, 
had a small cane under his arm, wasdress'd 
in a dark drab-colored coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches, which seemM to have seen some 
years' service ; — they were still clean, and 
tliere was a little air of frugal propreti 
tliroughout him. By his pulliug off his hat, 
and his attitude of accosting a good many 
in his way, I saw he was asking charity ; stf 
I got a sous or two out of my pocket ready 
to give him, as he took me in his turn. He 
pa8s*d by me without asking any thing,— 
and yet did not go five steps farther before 
he ask'd charity of a little woman, — I wee 
much more likely to have given of the twow 
He had scarce done with the woman, when 
he puird his hat off to another who was com* 
ing the same way. An ancient gentleman 
came slowly, and, after him, a young smart 
one. He let them both pass, and ask*d no- 
thing; I stood observing him half-as-hour; 
in which time he had made a dozen tume 
backwards and forwards, and found that he 
invariably pursued the same plan. 

There were two things very singular in 
this, which set my brain to work, and to no 
purpose; — the first was, Why the man 
should only tell his story to the sex ; — and 
secondly. What kind of story it was, and 
what species of ek)qucnce it could be, which 
soflen*d the hearts of the women, which he 
knew 'twas to no purpose to practise upon 
the men. 

There were two other circum«tancee 
which entangled this mystery: — the one 
was. He told every woman what he had to 
say in her ear, and in a way which had 
much more the air of a secret, than a peti* 
tion ; — ^the other was. It was always succom* 
ful ; — he never stopp'd a woman but she 
pull*d out her purse, and immediately gave 
him something. 

I could form no system to explain the 
phenomenon. 

I had got a riddle t) amuse me for toe 
rest of the evening ; so I walk*d up stairs lo 
my chamber. 

87 
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THE CASE OP CONSCIENCE. 

PARIS. 

I WAS immediately followed up by the 
master of the hotel, who came into my room 
to tell me I must provide lodgingfs else- 
whera — How so, friend? said I. — ^He an 
8wer*d, I had a young woman lockM up 
with n» .wo hours that evening in my bed< 
chamber, and 'twas against the rules of his 
house. — Very well, said I, we*Il all part 
friends then, — for the girl is no worse, — and 
I am no worse, — and you will be just as I 
found you. — It was enough, he said, to over- 
throw the credit of his hotel. — Voyez vous^ 
MonMietift said he, pointing to the foot of 
the bed we had been sitting upon. — I own 
it had something of the appearance of an 
evidence ; but my pride not suffering me to 
enter into any detail of the case, I exhorted 
him to let his soul sleep in peace, as I re- 
solved to let mine do tliat night, and that I 
would discharge what I owed him at break- 
fast 

— ^I should not have minded. Monsieur, 
■aid he, if you had had twenty girls, — ^*Tis 
a score more, replied I, interrupting him, 
than I ever reckoned upon. — Provided, 
added he, it had been but in a morning. — 
And does the difference of the time of the 
day, at Paris, make a difference in the sin ? 
—It made a difference, he said, in the scan- 
dal — I like a good distinction in my heart; 
and cannot say I was intolerably out of tem- 
per with the man. — T own it necessary, re- 
tamed the master of the hotel, that a stran- 
ger at Paris should have the opportunities 
presented to him of buying lace and silk 
stockings, and ruffles, et tout cf^a,"— and *tis 
nothing if a woman comes with a band-box. 
— O' my conscience, said I, she had one ; 
but I never 1 jok'd into it — ^Then, Monsieur, 
■aid he, has bought nothing. — ^Not one earth- 
ly thing, replied L — Because, said he, I 
could recommend you to one who would use 
you en coMcience. — ^But I must see her this 
night, said I. — ^He made me a low bow, and 
walked down. 

Mow shall I triumph over this maitre 
^hotd, cried I:— and what then ? Then I 
shall let him see I know be is a dirty fellow. 
--And what then? What then ! — I was too 
near myself to say it was for the sake of 
otaem — I had no good answer left ; — there 



was more of spleen than of principle in my 
project, and I was sick of it before the eze- 
cution. . 

In a few minutes the grUette came in 
with her box of lace. — ^I'll buy nothing, how- 
ever, said I, within myself. 

The grisette would show me every thing. 
— I was hard to please : she would not seem 
to see it She open*d her little magazine, 
and laid all her laces, one after another, be- 
fore me; — unfolded and folded them up 
again, one by one, with the most patient 
sweetness. — I might buy, — or not; — she 
would let me have every thing at my own 
price : — the poor creature scem*d anxious to 
get a penny ; snd laid herself out to win me, 
and not so much in a manner which seem*d 
artful, as in one I felt simple and caressing. 

If there is not a fund of honest cullibility 
in man, so much the worse ; — my heart re- 
lented, and I gave up my second resolution 
as quietly as the first — Why should I chas- 
tise one for the trespass of another ? If thou 
art tributary to this tyrant of an host, thought 
I, looking up in her face, so much harder is 
thy bread. 

If I had not had more than four Louis 
d*ors in my purse, there was no such thing 
as rising up and showing her the door till I 
had first laid three of them out in a pair of 
ruffles. 

— ^The master of the hotel will share the 
profit with her ; — ^no matter, — then I have 
only paid, as many a poor soul has paid 
befbre me, for an act be could not do, or 
think oC 



THE RIDDLE. 



PARIS. 



WHBf La Fleur came up to wait upon 
me at supper, he told me how sorry the 
master of the hotel was, for his afiVont to me 
in bidding me change my lodgings. 

A man who values a good night's rest 
will not lie down with enmity in bis heart, 
if he can help it— So I bid La Fleur tell 
the master of the hotel, that I was sorry on 
my side for the occasion I had given him ; 
— and you may tell him if you will, La Fleur« 
added I, that if the young womsn shoaU 
call again, I AaXL not see her. 
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Thia waB a aacrifice not to him, bnt my- 
nelf; having re8olv*d« after so narrow an 
escape, to run im> more risks, but to leave 
Paris, if it vna possible, with all the virtue 
I entered it 

CTest deroger d nobUue^ Monsieur, said 
La Fleur, making me a bow down to the 
ground as he said it — Ei encore, Monsieur, 
said he, may change his sentiments ; — and 
if (par haxard) he should like to amuse 
himself, — ^I find no amusement in it, said I, 
interrupting hioL 

— Mon Dieu ! said La Fleur, — and took 
away. 

In an hour's time he came to put me to 
bed, and was more than commonly officious 
^-«omething hung upon his lips to say to 
me, or ask me, which he could not get off: 
I could not conceive what it was ; and indeed 
gave myself little trouble to find it out, as 
I had another riddle so much more interestr 
ing upon my mind, which was that of the 
man's asking charity before the door of the 
hoteL-r-I would have given any thing to 
have got to the bottom of it ; and that not 
out of curiosity, — ^*tis so low a principle of 
inquiry, in general, I would not purchase 
the gratification of it with a two-sous piece ; 
—but a secret, I thought, which so soon and 
so certainly soften'd the heart of every wo- 
man you came near, was a secret at least 
equal to the philosopher's stone : had I had 
both the Indies, I would have given up one 
to have been master of it 

I toss'd and tum'd it almost all night long 
in my brains, to no manner of purpose ; and 
when I awoke in the morning, I found my 
spirits as much troubled with my dreams, 
as ever the King of Babylon had been with 
his; and I will not hesitate to affirm, it 
would have puzzled all the wise men of 
Paris as much as those of Chaldea, to have 
giren its interpretation. 



LE DIMANCHE. 

It was Sunday; and when La Fleur 
came in, in the morning, with my coffee 
and roll and butter, he had got himself so 
gallantly array'd, I scarce knew hint 

I had covenanted at Montrinl to give lum 



a new hat with a silver button and four 
Louis d'ors po%tr s^adoniser, when we got 
to Paris; and the poor fellow, to do him 
justice, had done wonders with it 

He had bought a brigiit, clean, good scai 
let coat, and a pair of bree«^hes of the samei 
— ^They were not a crown worse, he said, 
for the wearing. — I wish'd him hang'd for 
telling me. — ^They lookM so fresh, that 
though I knew the thing could not be done, 
yet I would rather have imposed upon my 
fancy with thinking I had bought them new 
for the fellow, than that they had come ont 
of the Rue de Friperie. 

This is a nicety which makes not the 
heart sore at Paris. 

He had purchased, moreover, a handsome 
blue satin waistcoat, fancifully enough em- 
broidered: — This was indeed something 
the worse for tlie service it had done, but 
'twas clean scour*d,-^he gold had been 
toucb'd up, and, upon the whole, was rather 
showy than otherwise; — and as the blue 
was not violent, it suited with the coat and 
breeches very well: he had squeezed out 
of the money, moreover, a new bag and a 
solitaire; and had insisted with the/ripier 
upon a gold pair of garters to his breeches^ 
knees. — He had purchased muslin ruffles 
bien brodees, with four livres of his own 
money ; — and a pair of white silk stockingii 
for ^ye more ; — and, to top all. Nature bad 
given him a handsome figure, without cost- 
ing him a sous. 

He entered the room thus set ofl^ with 
his hair drest in the first style, and with 
a handsome bouquet in his breast — ^In a 
word, there was that look of festivity in 
every thing about him, which at once put 
me in mind it vras Sunday — and by com- 
bining both together, it instantly struck 
me, that the favor he wish'd to ask of mo 
the night before, was to spend the day as 
every body in Paris spent it besidesL I had 
scarce made the conjecture, when La Fleur, 
with infinite humility, but with a look of 
trust, as if I should not refuse him, begg'd 
I would grant him the day, poiur fnre U 
galani vis-A-vis de sa maUresse. ' 

Now it was the very thing I intended to 
do myself pts^vis Madame de R**** ^ 
had retained the remise on purpose for it« 
and it would not have iLiortified my vanity 
to have bad a servant ao we\lds«■i^%■^^Js^ 
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Tleur was, to have got up behind it: I 
never could have worse spared hiin. 

But we must feel^ not argue, hi these 
embarrassments; — ^the sons and daughters 
of Service part with liberty, but not with 
xiature, in their contracts; they are flesh 
and blood, and have their little vanities and 
wishes in the midst of the house of bond- 
age, as well as their task-masters; — no 
doubt, they have set their self-denials at a 
price, — and their expectations are so un- 
reasonable, that I would often disappoint 
them, but that their condition puts it so 
much in my power to do it 

Behold^ — BehoU I am thy gervant, — 
disarms me at once of the powers of a 
Master. 

— ^Thou shalt go. La Fleur, said L 

—And what mistress, La Flcur, said I, 
canst thou have pick*d up in so little a time 
at Paris 1 — La Flei#laid his hand upon his 
breast, and said, *Twas a petU demoiselle^ 
at Monsieur le Count de B**^^s. La Fleur 
had a heart made for society ; and to speak 
the truth of him, let as few occasions slip 
him as his master, — so that, somehow or 
other, — ^but how, — Heaven knows, — he had 
oonnected himself with the demoiselle upon 
the landing of the staircase, during the 
time I was taken up with my passport; 
and as there was time enough for me to 
win the Count to my interest. La Fleur had 
contrived to make it do to win the maid to 
his. The family, it seems, was to be at 
Paris that day, and he had made a party 
with her, and two or three more of the 
Count's household, upon the boulewtrds. 

Happy people! that once a week at least 
are sure to lay down all joar cares to- 
gether, and dance and sing, and sport away 
the weights of grievance, which bow down 
Jie ^irit of other nations to the eartL 



THE FRAGMENT. 

PAUk 

Lk Flbub had left me something to 
•mnse myself with fer the day, more than I 
had bargained for, or could have entered 
either into his head or mme. 

He had brought the little print of butter 
« eammUle^f; aodt as the morning 



was warm, and be had a good step to brmg 
it, he had begged a sheet of waste paper to 
put betwixt the currant-leaf and his hand. 
— As that was plate sufficient, I bade him 
lay it upon the table as it was ; and as I 
resolved to stay within all day, I ordered 
him to call upon the traiteurf to bespeak 
my dinner, and leave me to breakfast by 
myself. 

When I had finished the butter, I threw 
the currant-leaf out of the window, and was 
going to do the same by the waste paper ; 
— but, stopping to read a line first, and that 
drawing me on to a second and a third, — I 
thought it better worth ; so I shut the win- 
dow, and drawing a chair up to it, I sat 
down to read it 

It was in the old French of Rabelais^s 
time ; and, for aught I know, might have 
been wrote by him : it was, moreover, in a 
Gothic letter, and that so faded and gone off 
by damps and length of time, it cost me in- 
finite trouble to make any thing of it — I 
threw it down ; and then wrote a letter to 
Eugenius, — tlien I took it up again, and 
embroiled my patience with it afresh;— 
and then, to cure that, I wrote a letter to 
Eliza.— Still it kept hold of me ; and the 
difficulty of understanding it, increased but 
the desire. 

I got my dinner ; and after I had enlight- 
ened my mind with a bottle of Burgundy, I 
at it again ; — and after two or three hours* 
poring upon it, with almost as deep atten 
tion as ever Grruter or Jacob Spon did upon 
a nonsensical inscription, I thought I made 
sense of it; but to make sure of it, the best 
way, I imagined, was to turn it into Eng- 
lish, and see how it wouM look then ; — so 
I went on leisurely, as a trifling man does, 
sometimes writing a sentence, — then taking 
a turn or two^ — and then looking how the 
world went, out of the window ; so that it 
was nme oVlock at night before I had done 
it — ^I then began, and read it as follows:-* 






THE FRAGMENT. 



-—Now as the Notary's wifb disputed the 
point with the Notary with too much heat, 
— 1 wiih. Mid the Notao (throwing down 
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tne parchment), that there was another 
Notary here, <mly to set doMm and attest 
all 'this. / 

— And what would yoa do then. Mon- 
sieur^ said she, rising hastily up. — The 
Notary's wife was a little fume of a woman, 
and the Notary thought it well to avoid a 
hurricane by a mild reply. — ^I would go, 
answered he, to bed. — You may go to the 
Devil, snswcred the Notary's wife. 

Now there happening to be but one bed 
in the house, the other two rooms being 
unfurnished, as is the custom at Paris, and 
the Notary not caring to lie in the same 
bed with a woman who had but that mo- 
ment sent him pell-mell to the Devil, went 
forth with his hat and cane, and short cloak, 
tlie night being very windy, and walk'd 
out ill at ease towards the Pont Neuf. * 

Of all the bridges which ever were built, 
the whole world who have passed over the 
Pont Neuf must own, that it is the noblest, 
—the finest, — ^the grandest, — the lightest, 
— ^the longest, — ^the broadest, that ever con- 
joined land and land together upon the face 
of the terraqueous globe. — 

By this it seems as \f the author of the 
Fragment had not been a Frenchman, 

The worst fault which Divines and the 
Doctors of the Sorbonne can allege against 
it, is, that if there is but a cap-full of wind 
in or about Paris, *tis more blasphemously 
sacre Dieu'd there than in any other aper- 
ture of the whole city, — and with reason, 
good and cogent. Messieurs ; for it comes 
against you without crying garde d^eau^ 
and with such unpremeditable pufis, that of 
the few who cross it with their hats on, not 
one in fifty but hazards two livres and a 
half, which is its full worth. 

The poor Notary, just as he was passing 
by the sentry, instinctively clapp*d his cane 
10 the side of it; but in raising it up, iic 
point of his cane catching hold of the sen- 
tincFs hat, hoisted it over the spikes of the 
balustrade clear into the Seine. 

— ^Tis an HI tDind, said a boatman, who 
catch d it, which blows nobody any good. 

The sentry, being a Gascon, incontinently 
twirlM up his whiskers, and levelFd his 
arquebuse. 

Arquebuses in those days went oflf with 
matches ; and an old woman's paper lantern 
tijL the end of the bridge happening to be 



blown out, she had borrowed the bentry*t 
match to light it; — it gave a moment'^ 
time for the Gascon's blood to run cool, and 
turn the accident better to his advantage.— 
'Tm an iU wind, said he, catching ofiT the 
Notary's castor, and legitimating the cap- 
ture with the boatman's adage. 

The poor Notary cross'd the bridge, and 
passing along the Rue de Dauphine into 
the Fauxbourg of St Germain, lamented 
himself as he walked along in this man- 
ner : — 

Luckless man that I am ! said the Notary, 
to be tlie sport of hurricanes all my days !— 
to be bom to have the storm of ill language 
levell'd against me and my profession 
wherever I go ! — to be forced into marriage 
by the thunder of the church to a tempest 
of a woman ! — ^to be driven forth out of my 
house by domestic winds, and despoil'd of 
my castor by pontific ones! — to be here, 
bare-headed, in a windy night, at the mer- 
cy of the ebbs and flows of accidents ! — 
Where am I to lay my head ! — Miserable 
man! what wind in the two-and-thirty 
points in the whole compass can blow unto 
thee, as it does the rest of thy fellow-crea- 
tures, good ! 

As the Notary was passing on by a dark 
passage, complaining in this sort, a voice 
called out to a girl, to bid her run for the 
next Notary. — Now the Notary being the 
next, and availing himself of his situation, 
walk'd up the passage to the door, and pass- 
ing through an old sort of saloon, waa 
ushered into a large chamber, dismantled 
of every thing but a long military pike, — • 
breast-plate, — a rusty old sword, and bando- 
leer, hung u|x|^uidistant in four dififerent 
places against the wall. 

An old personage, who had heretofbie 
been a gentleman, and unless decay of for- 
tune taints the blood along with it, was a 
gentleman at that time, lay supporting his 
head upon his hand, in his bed ; a little tar 
ble with a taper burning was set close be- 
side it, and close by the table was placed a 
chair, — the Notary sat him down in it; and 
pulling out his inkhom and a sheet or twu 
of paper which he had in his pocket, h^ 
placed them before him, and dippmg hhi 
pen in his ink, and leaning his breast over 
the table, he disposed every thing to maiu? 
the gentleman's last will and testament 
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^-Alas! Monneur le Notaire, said the 
gentleman, raising himself up a little, I 
nave nothing to bequeath, which will pay 
the expense of bequeathing, except the 
history of myself, which I could not die in 
peace unless I left it as a legacy to the 
world; the profits arising out of it I be- 
queath to you for the pains of taking it 
from me. — It is a story so uncommon, it 
must be read by all mankind ; — it will make 
the fortunes of your house. — The Notary 
dipp*d his pen into the inkhorn. — Almighty 
Director of every event in my life ! said the 
old gentleman, looking up earnestly, and 
raising his hands towards Heaven, — ^Thou, 
whose hand has led me on through such a 
labyrinth of strange passages down into 
this scene of desolation, assist the decaying 
memory of an old, infirm, and broken- 
hearted man! — Direct my tongue by the 
ipirit of thy eternal truth, that this stran- 
ger may set down nought but what is writ- 
ten in Uiat Book, from whose records, said 
he, clasping his hands together, I am to be 
condemned or acquitted ! — ^the Notary held 
op the point of his pen betwixt the taper 
and his eye. 

— It is a story, Monsieur le Notaire, said 
the gentleman, which will rouse up every 
affection in Nature; — it will kill the hu- 
mane, and touch the heart of Cruelty her- 
■elf with pity.— 

The Notary was inflamed with a desire 
to begin, and put his pen a third time into 
his inkhorn ! — and the old gentleman, turn- 
ing a little more towards the Notary, began 
to dictate his story in these words : — 

— ^And where is the rest of it, La Fleorl 
nid I, — as he just then entered the room. 



TIIE FRAGMENT, 

• AND THE BOUQUET.* 

PAEn. 

WiDDf La Fleur came dose up to the 
table, and was made to comprehend what I 
wanted, he told me there were only two 
other sheets of it, which he had wrapped 
round the stalks of a bouquet to keep it to- 



gether, which he had presented to the c2^ 
mouelle upon the hotdevariU, — ^Tlien pri- 
thee, La Fleur, said I, step back to her, jO 
the Count de B*****s hotel, and tee if thAt 
catut get it, — ^There is no doubt of it, said 
La Fleur ; — and away he flew. 

In a very little time the poor fellow came 
back, quite out of breath, with deeper marRs 
of disappointment in his looks, than could 
arise from the simple irreparability of the 
fragment Juste del! in less than two 
minutes that the poor fellow had taken his 
last tender farewell of her, — his failhloss 
mistress had given his gage d*ammtr to 
one of the Count's footmen, — the footman 
to a young sempstress, — and the sempstress 
to a fiddler, with my fragment at the end 
of it. — Our misfortunes were involved to- 
gether; — I gave a sigh, — and La Fleur 
echo*d it back again to my ear. 

— How perfidious! cried La Fleur. — How 
unlucky! said I. 

— I should not have been mortified, Mon* 
sieur, quoth La Fleur, if she had lost it — 
Nor I, I^ Fleur, said I, had I found it 

Whether I did or no, will be seen here- 
after. 



THE ACT OF CHARITY. 

PARIS. 

Tme man who either disdains or fears tc 
walk up a dark entry, may be an excellent 
good man, and fit for a hundred things ; but 
he .will not do to make a good Sentimental 
Traveller. I count little t)f the many things 
I see pass at broad noon-day, in large and 
open streets. — Nature is shy, and hates to 
act before spectators; but in such an unob- 
served comer you sometimes see a single 
shor* ^nene of hers, worth all the senti- 
ments of a dozen French plays compounded 
together, — and yet they are absolutely fine; 
—and whenever I have a more brilliant 
afilair upon my hands than common, as they 
suit a preacher just as well as a hero, I 
generally make my sermon out of *em ;— 
and for the text, — ** Cappadocia, J'ontus and 
"Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia,"— -is as 
good as any one in the Bible. 

There is a long dark passage issuing o«t 
fhxn the Operm Comique into a narro«t 
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■treet ; *ti8 trod by a few who humbly wait for 
a jSocre,* or wish to get off quietly o'fbot when 
t^e opera is done. At the end of it, towards 
t-ie theatre, His lighted by a small candle, 
the light of which is almost lost before you 
get half-way down, but near the door ; — 'tis 
more for ornament than use: you see it as 
a- fixM star of the least magnitude: — it 
bums, — but does little good to the world, 
that we know of. 

In returning along this passage, I dis- 
cemM, as I approachM within five or six 
paces of the door, two ladies standing, arm 
in arm, with their backs against the wall, 
waiting, as I imagined, for vl fiacre: — as 
they were next the door, I thought they 
had a prior right ; so edged myself up with- 
m a yard or little more of them, and quietly 
took my stand, — I was in black, and scarce 
seen. 

The lady next me was a tall lean figure 
of a woman, of about thirty-six ; .the other, 
of the same size and make, of about forty : 
there was no mark of wife or widow in any 
one part of either of them, — they scemM to 
be two upright vestal sisters, unsappM by 
caresses, unbroke in upon by tender saluta- 
tions. I could have wish*d to have made 
them happy ; — their happiness was destinM, 
that night, to come from another quarter. 

A low voice, with a good turn of expres- 
sion, and sweet cadence at the end or it, 
bcggM for a twelve-sous piece betwixt them, 
for the love of Heaven. I thought it singu- 
lar that a beggar should fix the quota of an 
alms, — and that the sum should be twelve 
times as much as what is usually given in 
the dark. They hptli seemed astonish'd at 
it as much as mjrself. — Twelve sous ! said 
one. — A twelve-sous piece ! said the other, 
—and made no reply. 

— ^The poor man said, he knew not how 
to ask less of ladies of their rank; and 
bow*d down hit head to the ground. ' 

— Poo ! said they, — we have no money. 

The beggar remained silent for a mo- 
ment or two, and renewM his supplication. 

— Do not, my fair young ladies, said he, 
stop your good ears against me. — ^Upon my 
word, honest man! said the younger, we 
have no c/iange. — ^Then God bless you ! said 
the poor man, and multiply those joys which 



you can give to others, without taange !— 
I observed the eldest sister put her hand 
into her pocket — Til see, said she, if I 
have a sous! — A sous! give twelve, said 
the supplicant ; Nature has been bountifa 
to you ; be bountiful to a poor man. 

— I would, friend, with all my heart, said 
the younger, if I had it 

— My fair charitable ! said he, addressing, 
himself to the elder, — what is it but your 
goodness and humanity which makes your 
bright eyes so sweet, that they outshine the 
morning, even in this dark passage? ana 
what was it which made the Marquis de 
Santerre and his brother say so much of 
you both as they just passed by 1 

The two ladies seemed much afieded; 
and impulsively at the same time they both 
put their hands into their pocket, and each 
took out a twelve-sous piece. 

The contest betwixt them and tne poof 
supplicant was no more, — it was continued 
betwixt themselves, which of the two should 
give the twelve-sous piece in charity; — audi 
to end the dispute, they both gave it to* 
gether, and the man went away. 



THE RIDDU: EXPLAINED 

PARIS. 

I sixpPED hastily after him : it was ihe 
very man whose success in asking charity 
of the women before the door of the hotd 
had so puzzled me ; — and I found at once 
his secret, or at least the basis of it : — *twafl 
flattery. 

Delicious essence! how refreshing art 
thou to Nature! how strongly are all iti 
powers and all its weakfiesses on thy side I 
how sweetly dost thou mix with the blood« 
and help it through the most difficult and 
tortuous passages to the heart ! 

The poor man, as he was not straiten d 
for time, had given it here in a larger dose. 
*tis certain he had a way of brmging it mtc 
less form, for the many sudden cases he Had 
to do with in the streets ; but how he con- 
trived to correct, sweeten, concentre, and 
qualify it, — I vex not my spirit with the in- 
quiry; — it is enough, the beggar gtined 
two twelve-sous pieces, — atid tliey can beet 
tell the rest who have gained much grea «r 
matters hj xL 
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/ We get forwards in the world, not 80 
much by doing services as receiving them : 
you take a withering twig, and put it in 
the ground ; and then you water it, because 
you have planted it. 

Mons. le Count de B****, merely because 
he had done me one kindness in the affair 
of my passport, would go on and do me an- 
other, the few days he was at Paris, in mak- 
ing me known to a few people of rank ; and 
they were to present me to others, and so on. 

I had got master of my secret just in time 
to turn these honors to some little account; 
otherwise, as is commonly the case, I should 
have dinM or suppM a single time or two 
round; and then, by translating French 
looks and attitudes into plain English, I 
should presently have seen that I had gold 
out of the couvert* of some more entertain- 
ing guest ; and, in course, should have resign- 
ed all my places, one after another, merely 
upon the principle that I could not keep 
them. — ^As it was, things did not go mucli 
amiss. 

I had tlic honor of being introduced to the 
old Marquis de B****. In days of yore he 
had signalized himself by some small feats 
of chivalry in the Cour d* Amour, and had 
dressM himself out to the idea of tilts and 
tournaments ever since. — The Marquis de 
B**** wished to have it thought the affair 
was somewhere else than in his brain. ** He 
^ could like to take a trip to England ;" and 
•Bk*d much of the English ladies. — Stay 
jvhere you are, I beseech you, Mons. le Mar- 
quis, said I. — Les Messieurs Anglais can 
■carce get a kind look from them as it is. — 
The Manjuis invited me to supper. 

Mons. p****, the farmer-general, was just 
sm inquisitive about our taxes. — ^They were 
very considerable, he heard. — If we knew 
but how to collect them, said I, making him 
a low bow. 

I could never have been invited to Mons. 
P****'s concerts upon any other terms. 

I had been misrepresented to Madame de 
Q**** aa an e«prt/.— Madame de Q*** was 
in esprit herself: she burnt with impatience 
to see me, and hear me talk. I had not 
lakeii my seat, before I saw she did not care 
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a sous whetlier I had any wit or na — ^I was 
let in to be convinced she had. — I call Hea* 
ven to witness, I never once openM the door 
of my lips. 

Madame de V*** vow'd to every creature 
soe met, " She had never had a more improv- 
** ing conversation with a man in her life.** 

There are three epochas in the empire 
of a French woman : — She is coquette, — 
then Deist, — then devote: the empire during 
these is never lost; — she only changes 
her subjects; when thirty-five years and 
more have unpeopled her dominions of the 
slaves of love, she repeoples it with the 
slaves of infidelity, and then with the slaves 
of the church. 

Madame de V*** was vibrating betwixt 
the first of these epochas : tlie color of the 
rose was fading fast away ;^-6he ought to 
have been a Deist five years before the time 
I had the honor to pay my first visit 

She placed me upon the same sofa with 
her, for tlie sake of disputing the point of 
religion more closely. — In short, Madame 
de V*** told me she believed nothing. — I 
told Madame de V*** it might be her prin- 
ciple ; but I was sure it could not be her in- 
terest to level the outworks, without which 
I could not conceive how such a citadel as 
hers could be defended ; — that there was 
not a more dangerous thing in the world 
tlian for a beauty to be a Deist ; — that it 
was a debt I owed my creed, not to conceal 
it from her; — that I had not been five min- 
utes sat upon the sofii beside her, but I had 
begun to form designs ; — and what is it but 
the sentiments of religion, and the {persua- 
sion they had excited in her breast, which 
could have checked them as they rose up ? 

— We are not adamant, said I, taking 
hold of her hand ; — and there is need of all 
restraints, till Age in her own time steals 
in and lays them on us. — But, njy dear lady, 
said I, kissing her hand, — ^'tis too— too soon. 

I declare I had the credit all over Paris 
of unperverting Madame de V***. — She 
affirmed to Mons. D*** and the Abbe M*** 
that in one half hour I had said more for re- 
vealed religion than a}l their Encyclopedia 
had said against it — ^I was listed directly 
into Madame de Tr***^s coterie ; — and she 
put off* the epochs of Deism for two years. 

I remember it was in this coterie, in the 
middle of a disoouxeei in which I was show- 
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mg the necesBity of a Jirsl cause^ that the 
young Count de Faineant took me by the 
hand to the farthest coraer of the room, to 
tell me my solitaire was pinnM too strait 
about my neck. — It should be plus badinant, 
■aid the Count, lookmg down upon his own ; 
^-but a word, Mons. Yorick, to the wise^ — 

— And from the wise^ Mons. le Count, 
replied I, making him a bow, — is enough. 

The Count de Faineant embraced me 
with more ardor than ever I waa embraced 
by mortal man. 

For three weeks together, I was of every 
man*8 opinion I met — Pardi? ce Mons. 
Yorick a autant d'esprit que wms autres. 
— n raisonne bien^ said another. — (Test tin 
bon enfant^ said a third. — And at this price 
I could have eaten and drank and been merry 
all the days of my life at Paris ; but 'twas 
a dishonest reckoning; — I grew a^iamed 
of it — ^It was the gain of a slave— «very 
sentiment of honor revolted against it ; — the 
higher I got, the more was I forced upon 
iny beggarly syffem ,^— the better the co- 
(me, — the more children of Art, — ^I lan- 
guish*d for those of Nature; and one night, 
afler a most vile prostitution of myself to 
half a dozen different people, I grew sick, 
— went to bed,— ordered La Fleur to get 
me horses in the morning to set out for Italy, 






MARIA. 
Mouuim. 

I NEVER felt what the distress of plenty 
was in any one shape tUl now, — to travel 
it through the Bourbonnois, the sweetest 
part of France, — in the hey-day of the 
vintage, when Nature is pouring her abun- 
lance into every one's lap, and every eye is 
lifled up, — a journey through each step of 
which music beats time to Labor, and all 
her children are rejoicing as they carry in 
their clusters; — to pass through this with 
my affections flying out, and kindling at 
every group before me, — and every one of 
them was pregnant with adventures. — 

Just Heaven ! — it would fill up twenty 
volumes ; — and alas ! I have but a few small 
pages left of this to crowd it into, — and 
half of these must be taken up with the 
poor Maria my friend Mr. Shandy met with 
near Moolines. 



The story he had told of that disordered 
maid affected me not a little in the reading; 
but when I got within the neighborhood 
where she lived, it returned so strong into 
my mind, that I could not resist an impulse 
which prompted me to go half a league out 
of tlie road, to the village where her parents 
dwelt, to inquire afler her. 

'Tis going, I own, like the knight of the 
Woful Countenance, in quest of melan* 
choly adventures ; — ^I know not how it is, 
but I am never so perfectly conscious of the 
existence of a soul within me, as when I 
am entangled in them. 

The old mother came to the door; her 
looks told me the story before she opened 
her mouth. — She had lost her husband ; he 
had died, she said, of anguish, for the loss 
of Maria's senses, about a month before.-— 
She had feared at first, she added, that it 
would have plundered her poor girl of what 
little understanding was left ; — ^but, on the 
contrary, it had brought her more to herself; 
— still she could not rest — ^Her poor daugh- 
ter, she said, crying, was wandering some- 
where about the road. 

— Why does my pulse beat languid as I 
write this? and what made La Fleur, whobe 
heart seem'd only to be tuned to joy, to pass 
the back of his hand twice across his eyes, 
as the woman stood and told it ! I beckoned 
to the postilion to turn back into the road. 

When we had got within half a league 
of Moulines, at the little opening in the 
road, leading to a thicket, I discovered poor 
Maria sitting under a poplar. — She was 
sitting with her elbow in her lap, and hei 
head leaning on one side within her hand . 
— a small brook ran at the foot of the tree 

I bid the postilion go on with the chaise 
to Moulines; — and La Fleur to bespeak 
my supper; — and that I would walk afler 
him. 

She was dressed in white, and much at 
my friend described her, except that her 
hair hung loose, which before was twisted 
with a silken net — She had superadded 
likewise to her jacket, a pale green riband, 
which fell across her shoulder to the waist ; 
at the end of which hung her pipe. — Her 
goat had been as faithless as her lover, 
and she had got a little dog in lieu of bini« 
which she kept tied by a string to her fin m 
As I looked at her dog, she diew I ^ i^ 
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wniid ber with the string. — **Tboa ibalt 
** not leave me, Sylvio,** nid she. I kwked 
in Maria*8 eyes, and saw she was thinking 
more of her father, than of her lover, or 
her little goat; for as she uttered them, the 
tears trickled down her checka 

I sat down close by her ; and Maria let 
me wipe them away as they fell, with my 
handkerchief — I then steeped it in my own, 
—and then in hers, — and then in mine, — 
and then I wiped hers again ; — and as I did 
it, I felt such ondescribable emotions within 
me, as I am sure could not be accounted 
lor from any combinations of matter and 
motion. 

I am positive I have a soul ; nor can all 
the books with which materialists have pes- 
tered the world, ever convince me to the 
eontrary. 



MARIA. 

Whbi Milk had come a little to herself, 
I ask*d her if she remembered a pale thin 
person of a man, who had sat down betwixt 
lier and her goat about two years before 1 
•—She said, she vna unsettled much at that 
time, but remembered it upon two accounts: 
- That, ill as she was, she saw the person 
{Miied her; and next. That her goat had 
■tden his handkerchief, and she had beat 
him for the theft;— she had washed it, she 
wd, in the brook, and kept it ever since in 
her pocket, to restore it to him, in case she 
should see him again ; which, she added, he 
had half-promised her. Asshe told roe this, 
she look the handkerchief out of her pocket, 
to let me see it ; she had folded it up neatly 
in a couple of vine-leaves, tied round with 
a tendril — On opening it, I saw an 8 mark- 
ed in one of the comers. 

— She had, since that, she told roe, 
strayed as foi ^s Roroe, and walked round 
St Peter's once, — and returned back: — 
tliat she found her way alone acroas the 
Apennines, — had travelled over all Lom- 
bardy without money, — and through the 
ffmty roads of Savoy without shoes: — how 
she had borne it, and how she had got sup- 
jKNvecu she could not tell ;— but Chi tern- 
f^€ tk* tstiub, Mid Maria, to tAe Mhom 



— Shorn indeed ! and to the quick, said 
I : — and wast thou in my own luid, where 
I have a cottage, I would take thee to it, 
and shelter thee; thou should*8t eat of roT 
own bread, and drink of my own cup ; — 1 
would be kind to thy Sylvio ; — in all thy 
weaknesses and wanderinga I would seek 
after thee, and bring thee back ; — when the 
sun went down, I would say my prayers, 
and when I had done, thou should'st play 
thy evening-song upon thy pipe : nor would 
the incense of my sacrifice be worse ac- 
cepted for entering Heaven alcng with that 
of a broken heart ! 

Nature melted within me as I uttered 
this; and Maria observing, as I took out 
my handkerchief, that it was steeped too 
much already to be of use, would needs go 
wash it in the stream. — ^And where will 
you dry it, Maria 1 said I. — V\\ dry it in 
my bosom, said she ; — 'twill do me good. 

— ^And is your heart still so warm, Mft- 
rial said L 

I touched upon the string on which hunf 
all her sorrows ; — she looked with wistful 
disorder for some time in my face; and 
then, without saying any thing, took her 
pipe, and played her service to the Virgin. 
— ^The string I had touched ceased to vi- 
brate ; — in a moment or two Maria returned 
to herself, — let her pipe fall, — and rose up. 

And where are you going, Maria, said I. 
— She said, to Moulines. — Let us go, said I, 
together. — ^Maria put her arm within mine 
and lengthening the string to let the dog 
follow, — in that order we enter*d Moulines. 



MARIA. 
MoirnuvL. 



Tboooh I hate salutatiotts and greetings 
in the market-place, yet when we got into 
the middle of tJiis, I stopped to take ray last 
kx>k and last ferewell of Maria. 

Maria, though not tall, was neverthelen 
of the first order of fine forms : — affliction 
had touched her looks with something that 
was scarce earthly; — still she was femi- 
nine ;— «nd so much was there about her of 
all that the heart wishes, or the eye k)iiki 
for in woman, that could the traces be ever 
worn out of bei onun,aadt}ioseofElisaoiil 
of mine, she should not only sal ^ my ftrw J 
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and drink ofm$f own cup, but Maria Bbould 
lie in my boeom, and be unto me as a daugh- 
ter. 

Adieu, poor lucklefls maiden! — Imbibe 
the oil and wine which the oompaasion of a 
■tranger, aa he joumeyeth on hia way, now 
poura into thy wounda; — the Being who 
has twice bruiaed thee can only bind them 
up ibr ever. 

THE BOURBONNOIS. 

Thsbb waa nothing from which I had 
painted out fi>r myself so joyoua a riot of 
the afl^tions, as in this journey in the vin- 
tage, through this part of France; but 
pressing through this gate of sorrow to it, 
my sufferings have totally unfitted me. In 
every scene of festivity I saw Maria in the 
back-ground of the piece, sitting pensive 
under her poplar : and I had got almost to 
Lyons before I vna able to cast a shade 
across her. 

— Dear Sensibility! source inexhausted 
of all tbat*B precious in our joys, or costly 
in our sorrows,— thou chainest thy martyr 
down upon hia bed of straw, — and 'tis thou 
who lift'st him up to Heaven! — Eternal 
fountain of our foeling ! — ^*ti8 here I trace 
thee, — and this is thy ** divinity which sftr* 
** within me;'" — not that, in some sad and 
sickening moments, **mff 90ul ihrinki back 
** upon her 9^, and ttartlet at destruction r 
— ^mere pomp of words! — but that I feel 
some generous joys and generous cares be- 
yond myself ;— all comes fhxn thee, great 
— great Sen$orium of the world! which 
vibrates, if a hair of our heads but fidls upon 
the ground, in the remotest desert of thy 
creation. — Touch*d with thee, Eugenius 
draws my curtain when I languish, — hears 
my tale of symptoms, and blames the wea- 
tnor for the disorder of his nervesL Thou 
giv*Bt a portion of it sometimes to the 
roughest peasant who traverses the bleak- 
est mountains ; — he finds the lacerated lamb 
of another's flock. — ^This moment I behold 
him leaning with his head against his crook, 
with piteous inclination looking down upon 
it ! — Oh ! had I coiue one moment sooner ! 
— it bleeds to death! — his gentle heart 
bleeds with it ! 

Peace to thee, generous swain !^I see 
rhou wilkest off with anguisfay but thy 



joys shall balance it ; — for happy is thy ool- 
tage, — and happy is the sharer of it, — and 
happy are the lambs which sport about yon. 



THE SUPPER. 

A SBOB coming loose fhxn the fore-foot 
of the thill-horse, at the beginning of the 
ascent of Mount Taurira, the postilion di»> 
mounted, twisted the shoe oQ and put it in 
his pocket As the ascent was of five or 
six miles, and that horse our main depend- 
ence, I made a point of having the shoe 
fostenM on again as well as we could ; bot 
the postilion had thrown away the nails; 
and the hammer in the chaise-box being of 
no great use without them, I submittcdi to 
go on. 

He had not mounted half a mile higher, 
when coming to a flinty piece of road, the 
poor Devil lost a second shoe, and from off 
his other fore-foot I then got out of the 
chaise in good earnest ; and seeing a house 
about a quarter of a mile to the left hand, 
with a great deal to do I prevailed upon the 
post^ion to turn up to it The look of the 
house, and of every thing about it, as we 
drew nearer, soon reconciled me to the di^ 
aster. — ^It was a little fkrm-house, surround- 
ed with about twenty acres of vineyard, 
about as much com; — and close to the 
house, on one side, was a potagerie of an 
acre and a half, full of every thing which 
could make plenty in a French peasant's * 
house ; — and, on the other side, was a little 
wood, which furnished wherewithal to dreas 
it It vna about eight in the evening when 
I got to the house, — so I left tlie postilion 
to manage hia point as he could ; and, for 
mine, I walk'd directly into the house. 

The family consisted of an old grey •headed 
man and his wife, with five or six sons and 
sons-in-law, and their several wives, and a 
joyous genealogy out of them. 

They were ail aitting down together to 
their lentil-soup; a large wheaten loaf was 
in the middle of the table ; and a flagon of 
wine at each end of it promised joy through 
the stages of the repast : — ^'twas a feast of 
love. 

The old man rose op to meet me, and. 
with a respectful cordiality, would have me 
■it down at th« trUe; mv heai^ "k^i^ "n^ 
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down the idomeDt I entered the nxmi : so I 
Mt down at ooce, like a son of the family ; 
and, to invest myself in the character as 
speedily as I could, I instantly borrowed 
the old man*s knife, and taking up the loaf, 
cut mjTself a hearty luncheon ; and, as I 
did it, J saw a testimony in every eye, not 
only of an honest welcome, but of a wel- 
come mix*d with thanks that I had not 
seemM to doubt it 

Was it thisi or tell me. Nature, what 
else it was that made this morsel so sweet,. 
— and to what magic I owe it, that the 
draught I took of their flagon was so de- 
licious with it, that they remain upon my 
palate to this hour 1 

If the supper was to my taste, — the grace 
which followed it was much more sa 



THE GRACE. 

Whin supper was over, the old man 
gave a knock upon the table with the haft 
of his knife, to bid them prepare for the 
dance ; the moment the signal was given, 
the women and girls ran all together into a 
back apartment to tie up their hair,— and 
the young men to the door to wash their 
fkeoB, and change their tabolt; and, in 
three minutes, every soul was ready upon a 
little esplanade before the house to begin. 
r-The old man and his wife came out last, 
and, placing me betwixt them, sat down 
upon a sofa of turf by the door. 

The old man had some fifty years ago 
oeen no mean performer upon the vie22e,— 
and, at the age he was then of, touch*d it 
well enough for the purpose. His wife 
sung now and then a little to the tune, — 
then intermitted, — and join*d her old man 
again as their children and grand-children 
danced before them. 

It was not till the middle of the second 
dance, when, for some pauses in tlie move- 
ment wherein they all seem*d to look up, 
I fancied I could distinguish an elevation 
c4 spirit different from that which is the 
cause or the effect of simple jollity. In a 
word, I thought I beheld Religion mixing 
in the dance , — ^but, as I had never seen her 
so engaged, I should have look*d upon it 
MOW is one of the illuskxn of an imaginip 



tion which is eternally misleading me, had 
not the old man, as soon as the dance ended, 
said that this was their constant way ; and 
that all his life long he had made it a rule, 
after supppr was over, to call out his family 
to dance and rejoice; believing, he said) 
that a cheerful and contented mind was the 
best sort of thanks to Heaven that an illite- 
rate peasant could pay. — 
— Or a learned prelate either, said L 



THE CASE OP DEUCACY. 

Whkn you have gainM the top of Mount 
Taurira, you run presently down to Lyons * 
—adieu, then, to all rapid movements!-^ 
*tis a journey of caution ; and it fares better 
with sentiments, not to be in a hurry with 
them: so I contracted with a vaUurin to 
take his time with a couple of mules, and 
convey me in my own chaise safe to Turin, 
through Savoy. 

Poofi patient, quiet, honest people ! fear 
not; your poverty, the treasury of your 
simple virtues, will not be envied you by 
the world, nor will your valleys be invaded 
by it — ^Nature ! in the midst of thy disor- 
ders, thou art still friendly to the scantiness 
thou hast created : with all thy great works 
about thee, little hast thou lefl to give, 
cither to the scythe or to the sickle — but to 
that little thou grantest safety and protec- 
tion; and sweet are the dwellings which 
stand so shelter'd ! 

Let the wayworn traveller vent his 
complaints upon the sudden turns and dan- 
gers of your roads, your rocks, your preci- 
pices; the difficulties of getting op, the 
horrors of getting down, mountains ira 
practicable, — and cataracts, which roll 
down great stones fhrni their summits, and 
block up his road. The peasants had been 
all day at work in removing a fragment of 
this kind between St Michael and Madaiie : 
and, by the time my voiturin got to the 
place, it wanted full two hours of com- 
pleting, before a passage could any how 
be gained. There was nothing bi|t to wait 
with patience ; — *twas a wet and tempestu* 
ous night ; so that by the delay and that to- 
gether, the voiturin found himself obliged 
to pot ap five miles short of his ilige, at • 
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little decent kind of an inn by the road- 

I fiurthwith took pooKflsion of my bed- 
chamber, got a good fire, orderM supper, 
and was thanking Heaven it was no worse, 
• when a tN>iturtn arrived with a lady in 
it, and her servantpmaid. 

As there was no other bed-chamber in 
the hoi««e, the hostess, without much nicety, 
led them into mine, telling them, as she 
osher'd them in, that there was nobody in 
it but an English gentleman ; — that there 
were two good beds in it, and a closet 
within the room which held another. The 
accent in which she spoke of this third bed, 
did not say much for it; — however, slie 
said there were three beds, and but three 
people,— and she durst say the gentleman 
would do any thing to accommodate matp 
ters. — ^I left not the lady a moment to make 
a conjecture about it, so instantly made a 
declaration that I would do any thing in 
my power. * 

As this did not amount to an absolute 
surrender of my bed-chamber, I still felt 
myself so much the proprietor, as to have 
a right to do the honors of it; — so I de- 
sired the lady to sit down, pressed her into 
the warmest seat, callM for more wood, de- 
sired the hostess to enlarge the plan of the 
supper, and to fiivor us with the very best 
wine. 

The lady had scarce warm*d herself fis^ 
minutes at the fire, before she began to 
turn her head back, and to give a look at 
the beds : and the oftener she cast her eyes 
that way, the more they retumM perplexM. 
— ^I felt for hei^— and for myself; fbr in a 
few minutes, what by her looks, and the 
case itselC I found mjrself as much embar^ 
rassed as it was possible the lady could be 
herself. 

That the beds we were to lie in were in 
one and the same room, vras enough simply 
by itself to have excited all this ;«4)ut the 
poeition of them (for they stood parallel, 
tmd 60 very close to each other, as only to 
allow a space for a small wicker-chair be- 
twixt them) rendered the afiiiir still more 
oppressive to us; — they were fixed up, 
moreover, near the fire, and the projection 
wf the chimney on one side ; and a large 
"^eam which crossM the room on the other, 
lorm^d ^jfaA of recess for them that was 



no way favorable to the nicety of our ; 
sations: — if any thing could have added 
to it, it was that the two beds were both of 
them so very small, as to cut us oflT from 
every idea of the lady and the maid lying 
together, which in either of them, could it 
have been feasible, my lying beside them, 
tliough a thmg not to be wished, yet there 
was nothing in it so terrible which the ima- 
gination might not have pass*d over without 
torment 

As for the little rdom within, it ofier*d 
little or no consolation to us : *twas a damp, 
cold closet, with a half-dismantled window^ 
shutter, and with a window which had 
neither glass nor oil-paper in it to keep out 
the tempest of the night I did not en- 
deavor to stifle my cough when the lady 
gave a peep into it; so it reduced the case 
in course to this alternative, — That the 
lady should sacrifice her health to her feel- 
ings, and take up with the closet herself 
and abandon the bed next mine <p her maid, 
', that the girl ahould take the closet, 4tc 

The lady was a Piedmontese of about 
thirty, with a glow of health in her cheeks. 
The maid was a Lyonoise of twenty, and as 
brisk and lively a French girl as ever moved. 
There were difficulties every way, and the 
obstacle of the stone in the road, which 
brought us into the distress, great as it a|H 
peared whilst the peasants were removing 
it, was but a pebble to what lay in our way 
now. — I have only to add, that it did nd 
lessen the weight which hung upon our 
spirits, that we were both too delicate ^te 
communicate what we felt to each otiiir 
upon the occasion. 

We sat down to supper; and, had we not 
had more generous wine to it than a little 
inn in Savoy could have fumishM, our 
tongues had been tied up till necessity her^ 
self had set them at liberty ; — but the lady 
having a few bottles of Burgundy in fier 
voiture, sent down her jSUe <^ ckaimbrt for 
a couple of them ; so that by tne time sup* 
per was over, and we were left alone, w«t 
felt ourselves inspired with a strength of 
mind sufiicient to talk, at least, without 
reserve, upon our situation. We turnM it 
every way, and debated and considered it 
in all kinds of lights, in the course of a two 
hours* negotiation ; at the end of which the 
articles were settled finally betwixt us. ami 
1% 
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am 



•tipuUted tor in form and manner ofa treaty 
of peace, — and, I believe, with as much 
relijrion and goad faith on both sides, as in 
any treaty which has yet had the honor of 
being handed down to posterity. 

They were as follow : — 

First, As the right of the bed-chamber is 
in Monsieur, — and he thinking the bed next 
to the fire to be the warmest, he insists upon 
the concession on the lady*s side of taking 
up with iL 

Granted on the part of Madame ; with a 
proviso, That as the curtains of that bed 
are of a flimsy transparent cotton, and ap- 
pear likewise too scanty to draw close, that 
the jSUe de chambre shall fasten up the 
opening, either by corking-pins or needle 
and thread, in such manner as shall be 
deem*d a sofiicient barrier on the side of 
■ Monsieur. 

2dly, It is required on the part of Mad- 
ame, that Monsieur shall lie the whole 
night through in his robe de chambre. 

Rejected : inasmuch as Monsieur is not 
worth a robe de chambre, he having nothing 
in his portmanteau but six shirts and a 
Uack silk pair of breeches. 

Thu mentioning the silk pair of breeches 
made an entire change of the article, — for 
the breeches were accepted as an equivalent 
for the ro6e de chambre; and so it was 
•tipulated and agreed upon, what I should 
lie in my black silk breeches all night 

Sdly. It was insisted upon, and stipu- 
lated for by the lady, that afler Monsieur 
was got to bed, and the candle and fire ex- 
tinguished, that Monsieur should not speak 
one single word the whole night 

Granted, provided Monsieur's saying his 
prayers might not be deem*d an infraction 
nf the treaty. 

There vna but one pomt forgot in this 
tmaty, and that was the manner in which 
th.i lady and myself should be obliged to 
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undress and get to bed; — there wis one 
way of doing it, and that I leave to the 
reader to devise, protesting as I do it, if it 
is not the moat delicate in nature, — *tis the 
fault of his own imagination, — against which 
this is not my first complaint 

Now, when we were got to bed, whether 
it was the novelty of the situation, or what 
it was, I know not, but so it was, I could 
not shut my eyes ; I tried this side and that, 
and tumM and tumM again, till a full hour 
af\er midnight, when Nature and Patience 
both wearing out, — O my God ! said I. 

— You have broke the treaty. Monsieur, 
said the lady, who had no more sleep than 
myself I bcgg*d a thousand pardons ; hut 
insisted it was no more than an ejaculation. 
— She maintained it was an entire infrac- 
tion of the treaty; I maintained it was 
provided for in the clause of the third 
article. 

The lady would by no means give up the 
point, though she weahenM her borrier by 
it; for, in the warmth of the dispute, 1 
could hear two or three corking-pins fall 
out of the curtain to the ground. 

— Upon my word and honor, Madame, 
said I, stretching my arm out of bed by way 
of asseveration, — 

(I was going to have added, that I would 
not have trespassed against tlie remotest 
idea of decorum for the world) — 

But the file de chambre hearing there 
were words between us, and foaring that 
hostilities would ensue in course, had crept 
silently out of her closet; and it being 
totally dark, had stolen so close to our beds^ 
that she had got herself into the narrow 
passage which separated them, and had 
advanced so far op as to be in a line be- 
twixt her mistress and me ; — 

So that when I stretch'd out my hand, I 
caught hold of the JSUe de chambre**^ 
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Yes ! I will Steal from the world, and not 
a babbling tongue shall tell where I am, — 
Echo shall not so much as whisper my 
hiding place, — sufier thy imagination to 
paint it at a little sun-gilt cottage, on the side 
of a romantic hill; — dost thou think I will 
leave love and friendship behind mel No ! 
they shall be my companions in solitude, 
for they will sit down and rise up with me 

in the amiable form of my L . We will 

be as merry and as innocent as our first 
parents in Paradise, before the arch-fiend 
entered that undescribable scene. 

The kindest affections will have room to 
shoot and expand in our retirement, and 
produce such fruit as madness, and enyy, 
and ambition, have always killed in the bud. 
— Let the human tempest and hurricane 
rage at a distance, the desolation is beyond 

the horizon of peace. My L. has seen 

a polyanthus blow in December, — some 
friendly wall has sheltered it fVom the 
biting wind. — No planetary influence shall 
reach us, but that which presides and cher- 
ishes the sweetest flowers. — God preserve 
us! how delightful this prospect in idea! 
We will build and we will plant in our own 
way, — simplicity shall not be tortured by 
art, — we will learn of Nature how to live, — 
she shall be our alchymist to mingle all the 
good of life into one salubrious draught — 
The gloomy family of care and distrust shall 
be banished from our dwelling, guarded by 
thy kind and tutelary deity ; — we will sing 
our choral songs of gratitude, and rejoice to 
the end of our pilgrimage. 



^ TMc aad the tlUM mkiMiMBt lettcn. wcr« writ- 
ten by Mr. SteriM to hit wife, white she midMl ia 
auifiwdakira, befora thdr nuirlafe. 



Adieu, my L. Return to one who Ian 

guishes for thy society. 

L-STUin 



LETTER n. 

TO THE 8AMB. 

You bid me tell you, my dear L., how 1 
bore your departure for S-- — ^ and whether 
the valley where D*EsteIla stands, retaina 
still its looks,— or if I think the roses or 
jessamines smell as sweet, as when you 
lefl it — Alas ! every tiling has now lost ita 
relish and look! The hour you leflI)*Ea- 
tella, I took to my bed. — I was worn out 
with fevers of all kinds, but most by that 
fever of the heart with which thou knoweit 
well I have been wasting these two yeara 
—and shall continue wasting till you quit 

S . The good Miss S , from the 

forebodings of the best of hearts, think- 
ing I was ill, insisted upon my going to 
her. — What can be the cause, my dear 
L., that I have never been able to see the 
face of this mutual friend, but I feel myself 
rent to pieces 1 She made me stay an hour 
witi\ her, and in that short space, I burst 
into tears a dozen different times — and in 
such aflectionate gusts of passion, that she 
was constrained to leave the room, — and 
sympathize hi her dressing-room. — ^I have 
been weeping for you both, said she, in a 
tone of the sweetest pity, — for poor L.*8 
heart, I have long known it — her anguish 
is as sharp as yours, — her heart as tender* 
— ^her constancy as great, — her virtues aa 
heroic ; — Heaven brought you not together 
to be tormented. I could only answer her 
with a kind look, and a heavy sigh, — and 
returned home to your lodgings (which ! 
have hired Ull your return) to resign my 
■elf to misery. — ^Fanny had prenared me a 
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supper, — she is all attention to me ; — but I 
8at over it with tears; a bitter sauce, my 
L., but I could eat with no other : — for the 
moment she began to spread my little table, 
my heart fainted within me. — One solitary 
plate, one knife, one fork, one glass! — I 
gave a thousand pensive penetrating looks 
at the chair thou hadst so oflen graced, in 
those quiet and sentimental repasts, — then 
Uid down my knife and fork, and took out 
my handkerchief, and clapped it across my 
face, and wept like a child. — I do so this 
very moment, my L.; for, as I take up my 
pen, my poor pulse quickens, my pale face 
glows, and tears are trickling down upon 

the paper, as I trace the word L . O 

thou blessed in thyself, and in thy virtues, — 
blessed to all that know thee, — to me most 
wOt because more do I know of thee than all 
thy sex. — This is the philtre, my L., by 
which thou hast charmed me, and by which 
thou wilt hold me thine, whilst virtue and 
Ikith hold this world together. — This, my 
friend, is the plain and simple magic by 

which I told Miss I have won a place 

in that heart of thine, on which I depend so 
satisfied, that time or distance, or change 
of every thing which might alarm the hearts 
of little men, create no uneasy suspense in 
teine. — Wast thou to stay in S these 
■even years, thy friend, though he would 
grieve, scorns to doubt or to be doubted ; — 
*tis the only exception where security is 
not the parent of danger. — I told you poor 
Fanny was all attention to me since your 
departure — contrives every day bringing in 
the name of L. She told me last night 
(upon giving me some hartshorn), she had 
observed my illness began the very day 
of your departure for S ; that I had 
never held up my head, had seldom or 
scarce ever smiled, had fled from all society, 
—that she verily believed I was broken- 
hearted, for she had never entered the 
room, or passed by the door, but she heard 
me sigh heavily, — that I neither eat, or 
slept, or took pleamre in any tiling as be- 
fore:— Judge then, my L., can the valley 
look so well,— or the roses and jessamines 
sraeli so sweet as heretofore! Ah me! — 
'Hit ndieu, — the vesper-bell calls me from 
hee to my God. 

L 8TERNB. 



LETTER IIL 

TO THE SAME. 



Before now my L. has lodged an indict- 
ment against me in the high court of Friend- 
ship ; — ^I plead guilty to 'iie charge, and en- 
tirely submit to the mercy of that amiable 
tribunal. — Let this mitigate my punishment, 
if it will not expiate my transgression,— <lo 
not say that I shall oflend again in the same 
manner, though a too easy pardon sometimes 
occasions a repetition of the same fkulL — A ' 
miser says. Though I do no good with my 
money to-day, to-morrow shall be marked 
with some deed of beneficence. — The Lib- 
ertine says. Let me enjoy this week in for- 
bidden and luxurious pleasures, and the 
next I will dedicate to serious thought and 
reflection.— The Gamester says. Let me have 
one more chance with the dice, and I will 
never touch them more. — The Knave of 
every profession wishes to obtain but inde- 
pendency, and he will become an honest 
man. — The female Coquette triumphs in 
tormenting her enamorato, for fear, after 
marriage, he should not pity her. 

The apparition of the fiflh instant (for 
letters may almost be called so) proved mora 
welcome, as I did not expect it Oh ! my 
L, thou art kind, indeed, to make an apolo- 
gy for me, and thou never wilt assuredly 
repent of one act of kindness — for being thy 
debtor, I will pay thee with interest — Why 
does my L complain of the desertion of 
friends ] — Where does the human being live 
that will not join in this complaint ? — It is 
a common observation, and perhaps too true, 
that married people seldom extend their re- 
gards beyond their own fire-side. — There is 
such a thing as parsimony in esteem, as 
well as money — ^yet as one costs nothing, it 
might be bestowed with more liberality. 
We cannot gather grapes from thorns, so 
we must not expect kind attachments from 
persons who are wholly folded up in selfish 
schemes. I do not know whether I must 
despise or pity such characters — Nature 
never made an unkind creature — ill-usage, 
and bad habits, have deformed a fiiir and 
lovely creation. 

My L ! — thou art surrounded by all the , 
melancholy gloom of winter! wert thou 
alone, the retirement would be agreeable 
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—disappointed ambition mi^ht envy such a 
retreat, and disappointed love would seek it 
out — Crowded towns, and busy societies, 
may delight the unthinking and gay — but 
solitude is the he< nurse of wisdom. — Me- 
tbinks I see my contemplative girl now in 
the garden, watching the gradual approach- 
es of spring. — Dost not thou mark with de- 
light the first vernal buds of the snow-drop 
and primrose, these early and welcome visits 
ora, spring beneath thy feet — Flora and 
Pomona already consider thee as their hand- 
maid, and a little time will load thee with 
their sweetest blessing. — The feathered 
race are all thy own, and with them, un- 
taught harmony will soon begin to cheer 
thy morning and evening walks. — Sweet 
as this may be, return — return — ^the birds 
of Yorkshire will tune their pipes, and sing 
as melodiously as those of Stafibrdshire. 

Adieu, my beloved L.; thine too much for 
my peace, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER IV. 

TO THE SAME. 

I HAVE ofiended her whom I so tenderly 
love ! — what could tempt me to it ! but if a 
beggar was to knock at thy gate, would*st 
thou not open the door, and be melted with 
compassion? — I know thou would^st, (or Pity 
4 has erected a temple in thy bosom. — Sweets 
est and best of all human passions ! let thy 
web of tenderness cover the pensive form 
of affliction, and soften the darkest shades 
of misery \ — ^I have reconsidered this apolo- 
gy, and, alas ! what will it accomplish ? Ar- 
guments, however finely spun, can never 
change the nature of things — ^very true^ 
so a truce with them. 

I have lost a very valuable fHend by a 
sad accident, and what is worse, he k|8 left 
a widow aud &ye young children to lament 
this sudden stroke. — ^If real usefulness and 
integrity of heart could have secured him 
from this, his friends would not now be 
mourning his untimely fate. — ^These dark 
and seemingly cruel dispensations of Provi- 
dence, often make the best of human hearts 
2R 



complain. — Who can paint the distress of 
an afifectionate mother, made a widow in a 
moment, weeping in bitterness over a nu- 
merous, helpless, and fatherless offspring ! 
— God! these are thy chastisements, aud 
require (hard task !) a pious acquiescence. 

Forgive me this digression, and allow me 
to drop a tear over a departed friend ; and, 
what is more excellent, an honest roan. 
My L. ! thou wilt feel all that kindness can 

inspire in the death of . The event 

was sudden, and thy gentle spirit would be 
more alarmed on that account — ^But, my L., 
thou hast less to lament, aJold age was 
creeping on, and her period of doing good, 
and being useful, was nearly over. — At sixty 
years of age the tenement gets fast out of 
repair, and the lodger with anxiety thinks 
of a discharge. — In such a situation, the poet 
might well say, 

** Tlie toul uneaffy,** he. 

My L. talks of leaving the country — may 
a kind angel guide thy steps hither ! — Soli- 
tude at length grows tiresome. — Thou say- 
est thou wilt quit tlie place with regret— I 
think 80 toa — Does not something uneaay 
mingle with the very reflection of leaving 
it? It is like parting with an old friend, 
whose temper and company one has long 
been acquainted with — I think I see yoo 
looking twenty times a day at the house- 
almost counting every brick and pane of 
glass, and telling them at the same time, 
with a sigh, you are going to leave them.^- 
Oh, happy modification of matter ! they will 
remain insensible of thy loss. — But how wilt 
thou be able to part with thy garden ? — The 
recollection of so many pleasing walks must 
have endeared it to you. The trees, the 
shrubs, the flowers, which thou reared with 
thy own hands — will they not droop and 
fade away sooner upon thy departure?— 
Who will be tliy successor to nurse them 
in thy absence ? — ^Thou wilt leave thy name 
upon the myrtle-tree. — ^If trees, and shrubs^ 
and flowers, could compose an elegy, ] 
should expect a very plaintive one upou 
this subject 

Adieu, adieu! Believe me, over, ever 
thine. 

L.0TE£Nt 

«8* 
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LETTER V. 

TOMRa F . 

York, TueMlay. Not. 19. 175B. 
Dkak Madam, 

YouB kind inquiries after my health, de- 
nerve my best thanks. — What can give one 
more pleasure than the good wishes of those 
we value? — ^I am sorry you give so bad an 
account of your own health, but hope you 
will find benefit from tar-water — it has been 
of infinite service to me. — I suppose, my 
good lady, by what you say in your letter, 
** that I am busy writing an extraordinary 
** book,** that your intelligence comes from 
York — the fountain-head of all chit-chat 
news — and — no matter. — Now for your de- 
sire of knowing the reason of my turning 
author? why truly I am tired of employing 
my brains for other people's advantage. — 
*Ti8 a foolish sacrifice I have made for some 
years to an ungrateful person. — I depend 
much upon the candor of the public, but I 
•hall not pick out a jury to try the merit of 
my book amongst ****** ** , — and, till you 
read my Tristram, do not, like some people, 
condemn it — lAugh I am sure you will at 
■ome passages. — I have hired a small house 
in the Minster Yard for my wife and daugh- 
ter — ^the latter is to begin dancing, Slc : if 
I cannot leave her a fortune, I will at least 
give her an education. — ^As I shall publish my 
works very soon, I shall be in town by March, 
and shall have the pleasure of meeting with 
you. — All your firiends are well, and ever 
hold you in the same estimation that your 
fincere friend does. ^ 

Adieu, dear Udy : believe me, with every 
wish fi>r your happiness, your most fiiith- 
oal, die. 

LAURENCE STERNE. 



LETTER VI. 

TO DR. ••••••. 

Jan. 30, 1760. 
DSAR »IR, 

-He mortuU nil nisi bonum^ is a maxim 
wfiich you have so often of late urged in 
ooDversation, and in your letters (but in 
your last especially,) witli such seriousness 
and severity against me, as the supposed 
transgresBCNr of the rule^ — that you have 



made lae at length as serious and severe at 
yourself: — but that the humors you have 
stirred up might not work too potently 
within me, I have waited four days to cool 
myself, before I would set pen to paper to 
answer you, ** de mortuis nU nisi bomtmJ** 
I declare I have considered the wisdom and 
foundation of it over and over again, aa 
dispassionately and charitably as a good 
Christian can, and, after all, I can find no- 
thing in it, or make morp of it than a non- 
sensical lullaby of some nurse, put into 
Latin by some pedant to be chanted by some 
hypocrite to the end of the world, for the 
consolation of departing lechers. — 'Tia, 1 
own, Latin; and I think that is all the 
weight it has — for, in plain English, 'tis a 
loose and futile position below a dispute- - 
** you are not to speak any thing of the 
" dead but what is good:' Why so !— Who 
says sol — neither reason nor scripture. — 
Inspired authors have done otherwise-^and 
reason and common sense tell me, that if 
the characters of past ages and men are to 
be drawn at all, they are to be drawn like 
themselves ; that is, with their excellencies, 
and with their foibles— and it is as much a 
piece of justice to the world, and to virtue 
too, to do the one as the other. — The ruling 
passion, et Us egaremens du caeur^ are the 
very things which mark and distinguish a 
man*s character; — in which I would aa 
soon leave out a man's head as his hobby- 
horse. — However, if, like the poor devil of 
a painter, we must conform to this pious 
canon, de mortms^ iic which 1 own has a 
spice of piety in the sound of it, and be 
obliged to paint both our angels and our 
devils out of the same pot — I then infer 
that our Sydenhams, and Sangradoe, our 
Lucretius, and Messalinas, our Somers, and 
our Bolingbrokes, are alike entitled to 
statues, and all the historians or satirista 
who have said otherwise since they de- 
parted this life, from Sallust to S , are 
guilty of the crimes you charge me with, 
** cowardice and injustice.** 

But why cowardice 1 ** because 'tis not 
** courage to attack a dead man who can't 
** defend himself." — fiut why do you doctors 
of the faculty attack such a one with your 
incision-knife? Oh! for the good of the 
living. — ^Tis my plea, — But I have some- 
thing more to say in my behalf — and it im 
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this — lam not guilty of the charge — 
though defensible. I have not cut up Doc- 
tor Kunastrokius at all. — I have just 
scratch'd him— and that scarce skin-deep. 
— I do him first all honor-^-speak of Kunas- 
trokius as a great man — (be he whom he 
will) and then roost distantly hint at a droll 
foible m his character — and that not first 
reported (to the fbw who can even under- 
stand the hint) by me — but known before 
by every chamber-maid and footman within 
the bills of mortality — but Kunastrokius, 
you say, was a great man — ^*tis that very 
circumstance which makes the pleasantry 
— for I could name at this instant a score 
of honest gentlemen who might have done 
the very thing which Kunastrokius did, and 
seen no joke in it at all — as to the failing 
of Kunastrokius, which you say can only 
be imputed to his friends as a misfortune — 
I see nothing like a misfortune in it to any 
friend or relation of Kunastrokius, that 
Kunastrokius upon occasion should sit with 
•*"*"•• and •*>>*>"— I have put these stars 
not to hurt your wor$hip*9 delicacy. — If 
Kunastrokius after all is too sacred a char- 
acter to be even smiled at (which is all I 
have done,) he has had better luck than his 
betters. In the same page (without imputa^ 
tion of cowardice) I have said as much of a 
man of twice his wisdom— and that is 
Solomon, of whom I have made the same 
remark, ^ That they were both great men 
** — and l?Ke all mortal men had each their 
^ ruling passion.** 

— ^The consolation you give me, ** That 
** my book, however, will be read enough 
* to answer my dengn of raising a tax upon 
••the public" — is very uncoosolatory — to 
say nothing how very mortifying! by h- — ^n ! 
an author is worse treated than a com- 
mon ''*♦*♦ at this rate— •*yoii wiU get a 
^ penny hy your stiis, and thatM enough,^ 
Upon this chapter let me comment— -That 
I proposed lajring the world under contri* 
bution when I set pen to paper, — is what I 
own, and I suppose I may be allow'd to 
have that view in my head, in common with 
every other writer, to make my labor of 
advantage to mysel£ 



culing what I thought deserving of it— oi 
of disservice to sound leaming, &c— 4iow* 
have succeeded, my book m«ist show— 
and this I leave entirely to the world— -bat 
not to that little world of your acqumnianeef 
whose opinion and sentiments you call the 
general opinion of the best judges wiikomi 
exception^ who all affirm (you say) that ny 
book cannot be put into the hands of any 
woman of character. (I hope you except 
widows, doctor — for they are not oil so 
squeamish, but I am told they are all really 
of my party, in return for some good offices 
done their interests in the 274th pageol 
my first volume.) But for the chaste mar- 
ried, and chaste unmarried part of the sex 
— they must not read my book ! Heaven 
forbid the stock of chastity should be less- 
ened by the Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy — ^yes, his Opinions — it would cer- 
tainly debauch *em ! God take them under 
his protection in this fiery trial, and send 
us plenty of Duennas to watdi the work« 
ings of their humors till they have safely 
got through the whole work. If this will 
not be sufficient, may we have plenty of 
Sangrados to pour in plenty of cold water 
till this terriUe fermentation is over— as 
for the nummum in loculo, which you men- 
tion to me a second time, I fear you think 
me very poor, or in debt— I thank CSod, 
though I don*t abound — that I have enough 
for a clean shirt every day— and a mutton 
chop— and my contentment, with this, haa 
thus far (and I hope ever will) put roe 
above stooping an inch for it, even for — *• 
estate. Curse on it, I like it not to that 
degree, nor envy (you may he eure) any 
man who kneels in the dirt for it— so that 
howsoever I may fidl short of the ends pro* 
posed in commencing author — ^I enter this 
protegtf first, that my end was honat ; and, 
secondly, that I wrote not to be fed^ but to 
be famtnu. I am much oUiged to Mr. 
(jarrick for his very ftvorable opinion — bat 
why, dear Sir, had he done better in finding 
fkvli with it than in commending hi to 
humble me ! an author is not so soon hum- 
bled as you imagine — no, but to make the 
book better by castrations— that is still mh 



add, that whatever views I had of that kind, 
X had other views — the first of which was, 
the hopes of doing the world good, by ridi- 



Doyou not do the samel butlbeglmay judice^ and I can assure yoo upon this chap- 



ter, that the very passages and descriptioaa 
you prc^x)se that I should sacrifice in mr 
second edition, are what are best mlis lied 
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by men of wit, and eome others whom I 
Mteem sound critics — so that, upon the 
whole, I am still kept up, if not above fear, 
at least above despair, and have seen enouj^h 
to show me the folly of an attempt of cas- 
trating my book to the prudish humors of 
particulars. I believe the short-cut would 
be to publish this letter at the beginning^ of 
the third volume, as an apology for the 
first and second. I was sorry to find a cen- 
fure upon the insincerity of some of my 
fi'iends — I have no reason myself to re- 
proach any one man — my fViends have con- 
tiLded in the same opinions of my books 
which they first gave me of them — many 
indeed have thought better of *em, by con- 
■idering them more, few worse. 
I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

LAURENCE STERNE. 



LETTER Vn. 

TO DAVID GARRICK, £80. 

[About April, J760. 
Tbimday, 11 o'clock— Night. 

Dbar Sn, 
TwAS for all the world like a cut across 
my finger with a sharp pen-knife. I saw 
the blood — gave it a suck — wrapt it up— 
and thought no more about it 

But there is more goes to the healing of 
a wound than this comes to : — a wound (un< 
less it is a wound not worth talking of, — 
but, by the bye, mine is) must give you 
■ome pain after. Nature wiil take her own 
way with it — it must ferment — it must 
digest 

The story you told me of Tristram*s pre- 
tended tutor thb morning — My letter by 
right should have set out with this sentence, 
and then the simile would not have kept 
you a moment m suspense. 

This vile story, I say — though I then saw 
both how «nd where it wounded — I felt 
little from it at first — or, to speak more 
honestly (though it ruins my simile,) I felt 
a great deal of pain firom it, but afiected an 
air usual on such accidents, of leas feeling 
.hani oad. ' 



I have now got home to my MgingB. 
since the play (you astonished me in it,) 
and have been unwrapping this self«ame 
wound of mine, and shaking my head over 
it this half-hour. 

What the devil ! — is there no one learn- 
ed blockhead throughout the many schools 
of misapplied science in the Christian 
world, to make a tu^or of for my Tristram 1 
— ex quovi$ ligno mm fit — ^Are we so run 
out of stock, that there is no one lumber- 
headed, muddle-headed, mortar-headed, pud- 
ding-headed chap amongst our doctors? — 
Is there no one single wight of much read- 
ing and no learning, amongst the many chil- 
dren in my mother*8 nursery, who bid high 
for this charge — but I must disable my 
judgment by choosing a Warburton ? Ven- 
geance! have I so little concern for the 
honor of my hero ! Am I a wretch so void 
of sense, so bereft of feeling for the figure 
he is to make in story, that I should choose 
a preceptor to rob him of all the. immor- 
tality I intended him ? O ! dear Mr. Garrick ! 

Malice is ingenious — unless where the 
excess of it outwits itself— I have two com- 
forts in this stroke of it ; the first is, that 
this one is partly of this kind ; and secondly, 
that it is one of the number of those which 
so unfairly brought poor Yorick to his grave. 
The report might draw blood of the author 
of Tristram Shandy — but could not harm 
such a man as the author of the Divine Le- 
gation — God bless him ! though (by the bye, 
and according to the natural course of de- 
scents) the blessing should come from him 
to me. 

Pray have you no interest, lateral or 
collateral, to get me introduced to his Lord- 
ship. 

Why do you ask? 

My dear Sir, I have no claim to such an 
honor, but what arises from the honor and 
respect which, in the progress of my work, 
will be shown the world I owe to so great 
a man. 

Whilst I am talking of owing — ^I wish, 
my dear Sir, that any body would tell you, 
how much I am indebted to you. I am de- 
termined never to do it myself, or say mor» 
upon the subject than this, that I am yours, 

L. BTERJOB 
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TOI 



Mar, nrn. 
DkakSib, 

I RETURN you ten thoaaand thanks for 
the favor of your letter— and the account 
you give me of my wife and girl. I saw 

Mr. Ch ^y to-night at Ranelagh, who 

tells me you have inoculated my friend 
Bobby. I heartily wish him well through, 
and hope in God all goes right 

On Monday we set out with a * grand 
retinue of Lord Rockingham's (in whose 
suite I move) for Windsor — they have con- 
tracted for fourteen hundred pounds for the 
dinner, to some general undertaker, of 
which the K. has bargained to pay one 
third. Lord George Sackville was last Sat 
nrday at the opera, some say with great 
effrontery, — others, with great dejection. 

I have little news to add. There is a 
shilling pamphlet t wrote against Tristram. 
I wish they would write a hundred such. 

Mrs. Sterne says her purse is light : will 
you, dear Sir, be so good as to pay her ten 
guineas, and I will reckon with you, when 
I have the pleasure of meeting you. My 
best compliments to Mrs. C. and all friends. 
Believe me, dear Siti your obliged and 
%ithful 

LAU. 8TESNE. 



LETTER DC 

TO THE BAHB. 

Mar, 1700. 

DkarSir, 
I THIS moment received the favor of your 
kind letter: — ^the letter in the Ladies* Maga^ 
zine,t about me, was wrote by the noted 
Dr. Hill, who wrote the Inspector, and un- 
dertakes that magazine; — the people of 
York are very uncharitable to suppose any 
man so gross a beast as to pen such a char- 
acter of himself. — In this great town, no 
soul ever suspected it, for a 'thousand rea- 
sons ;— could they suppose I should be such 



a fool as to &11 foul upon Dr. Warburton, 
my best friend, by representing him lo 
weak a man,— or by telling such a lie of 
him, — as his giving me a purse, to buy off 
his tutorship for Tristram !— or I should be 
fool enough to own I bad taken his pane 
for that purpose ! 
You must know there is a quarrel betweea 

Dr. Hill and Dr. M ^y, who was the 

physician meant at Mr. Charles Stanhope'% 
and Dr. Hill has changed the place on pur* 

pose to give M ^y a lick. — Now that 

conversation (though perhaps true,) yet 
happened at another place,* and with an- 
other physician ; which I have contradicted 
in this city, for the honor of my friend 
M ^y : all which shows the absurdity of 



* Prince Ferdinand, the Marqnie of RockiBgham. 
and Earl TVmple, were iaeulted Kniglits of tte Gar- 
ter, on Tueeday. Mar ^^ >7W. at Windsor. 

t ** The Clock-maker'f outcry againet the aatbor of 
Trisuam flhandy.** Sva 

I TIN Royal Female Mafaslaa, tbt April, 1700. 



* At the truth of this anecdote is not denied, it may 
gratify curioeity to rommunicate it in Dr. Hill*! own 
words.—'* At the last dinner that the late loet amiabla 
'^Charles Sunhope gave to genius, Yorick was praa- 
*' ent. The good old man was vexed to see a pedantic 
"medicine-monger take the lead, and prevent that 
" pleasantry which good wit and good wine might 
" have occasioned, by a discourse in the unintelligibia 
" language of his profession, concerning the diflbrenct 
" between the phrenitis and the paraphrenitis, and 
" the concomitant categories of the nnediastinura and 
** pleura. 

** Good-humored Yorick saw the sense of the master 
'* of the (bant, and fell into the cant and Jargon of 
** physic, as if he had been one of Radcliflb's traveUerti 
** * The vulgar practice,* says he, * savors too much of 
** mechanical principles ; the venerable ancients wov 
** all empirics, and the profession will never regain its 
** ancient credit, till practice Mis into the old track 
** again. I am myself an insUnoe ; I caught cold bjr 
** leaning on a damp cushion, and, aAer sneeaing and 
** sniveling a fortnight, it fbll npon my breast. Thty 
** blooded me, blistered me, and gave me robs and bobs 
** and lohocks, and eelegmau; bat I grew worse; te 
** I was treated according to the exact rules of tha 
"* College. In short, tkom an Inflammation it came to 
** an ADHESION, and all was over with me. They 
** advised me to go to Bristol, that I might not do thsa 
*'the scandal of dying under their hands; and tha 
'* pristol people for the same reason consigned me over 
•' t6 Lisbon. Bat what do I r why I considered •m 
" adhesion is. in plain English, only a sticking of two 
** things together, and that foree enough wouM poll 
*' them asunder. I bought a good ash-pole, and began 
" leaping over all the walls and ditches in the ooun- 
*• try. From the height of the pole I used to come soom 
"down upon my fbet, like an ass, when he tramM 
" upon a bun-dog: bat it did not do. At last— fCleo 
" I had raised myself perpendicnlariy over a wall. I 
" used to fbll exactly across the ridge of it upon tht 
*' side opposite to the adhesion. This ton it off at 
" once, and I am as yoa see. Come, fill a glass to thr 
" memory of the empiric medicine.* If he bad beaa 
*' askeil elsewhere about this disorder (fbr he realhr 
" had a consumptive disorder), he wouid have an- 
" swered. that he was cniod bj HujUiaa*s dscoctwo 
" of the bark, and elixir of vitriol ** 
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York credulity and nonaempe. Besides, the 
■ecouDt is full of falsehoods, — first, with 
regard to the place of my hirth, which was 
it Ckmmel, in Ireland,— the story of a hun- 
dred pounds to Mrs. W i* not true, or 

of a pensi&n promised ; the merit of which 
I disclaimed, — and indeed there are so 
many other things so untrue, and unlikely 
to come from me, that the worst enemy I 
have here never had a suspicion, — and, to 
end all. Dr. Hill owns the paper. 

I shall be down before May is out ; — ^I 
preach before the judges on Sunday ; — my 
Sermons come out on Thursday after; — 
and I purpose, the Monday, at furthest, 
after that, to set out for York; — ^I have 
bought a pair of horses for that purpose : — 

my best respects to your Lady . 

I am. Dear Sir, 
Your most obliged and faithful 

L. STERNE^ 

p. S. I beg pardon for this hasty scrawl, 
having just come from a concert where the 
D. of York performed. — I have received 
great notice from him, and last week had 
the honor of supping with him. 



P. S. I am just sitting down to g^ on 
with Tristram, &c — the scribblers use me 
ill, but they have used my betters modi 
worse, for which may God forgive them. 



LETTER X. 

TO DR. WARBURTON. BISHOP OP 
GLOUCESTER 

York, Jane 0, 1700. 
Mt Lord, 

Not knowing where to send two sets of 
my Sermons, I could think of no better ex- 
pedient than to order them into Mr. Ber- 
renger*s hands, who has promised me that 
he will wait upon your Lordship with them, 
the first moment he hears you are in town. 
The truest and humblest thanks I return to 
your Lordship, for the generosity of your 
protection, and advice to me ; by making a 
good use of the one, I will hope to deserve 
the other: I wish your Lordship all the 
health and happiness in this world, fi>r I am 
Your Lordship^s 

Most obliged and 

Most grateful Servant, 

L. STERNE. 



• The widow of Kr. BUrnve pfedeeeetor in the 
Nvjnf of Cox would. 



LETTER XI. 
TO MY wrmr widow, mrs. p . 

Coxwould, Auf . 3, ITeOi 

Madam, 

When a man*8 brains are as dry as a 
squeezed orange, — and he feels he has no 
more conceit in him than a mallet, *tis in 
vain to think of sitting down, and writing a 
letter to a lady of your wit, unless in the 
honest John-Trot style of yours of the \bth 
instant came safe to hand^ cf-c., which, by 
the bye, looks like a letter of business; and 
you know very well, from the first letter I 
had the honor to write to you, I am a man 
of no business at all. This vile plight I 
found my genius in was the reason I have 

told Mr. , I would not write to you till 

the next poet, — hoping by that time to get 
some small recruit, at least of vivacity, if 
not wit, to set out with ; — but upon second 
thoughts, thinking a bad letter in season, — 
to be better than a good one out of it, — ^thia 
scrawl is the consequence, which if you 
will bum the moment you get it — ^I promise 
to send you a fine set essay in the style of 
your female epistolizers, cut and trimm*d at 
all points. — God defend me from such, who 
never yet knew what it was to say or write 
one premeditated word in my whole life ; 
— for this reason I send you this with pleas- 
ure, because wrote with the careless irregu- 
larity of an easy heart Who told you, 

Garrick wrote the medley for Beard? — 
Twas wrote in his house, however, and bn. 
fore I left town. — I deny it, — I was not lo^ 
two days before I left town. — I was lost al) 
the time I was there, and never found till 1 
got to this Shandy-castle of mine. — Next 
winter I intend to sojourn amongst you with 
more decorum, and will neither be lost or 
foimd anywhere. 

Now I wish to God, I was at your elbow, 
— ^I have just finished one volume of Shan- 
dy, and I want to read it to some one who 1 
know can taste and relish humor ; — this, by 
the way, is a little impudent in me, — ^Icr I 
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take the thing for granted, which their high 
mightinesses the world have yet to deter- 
mine, — but I mean no such thing, — I could 
wish only to have your opinion ; — shall I, 
in truth, give you mine 1 — 1 dare not, — but 
I will ; provided you keep it to yourself; — 
know then, that I think there is more laugh- 
able humor, — with an equal degree of Cer- 
vantic satire, if not more, — than in the last; 
—but we are bad judges of the merit of our 
children. 

I return yoa a thousand thanks for your 
friendly congratulations upon my habitation, 
— and I will take care, you shall never wish 
me but well, for I am. Madam, 
With great esteem and truth, 

Your most obliged, 

L. ST£RNB. 

p. S. I have wrote this so vilely and so 
precipitately, I fear you must carry it to a 
decipherer. — ^I beg you'll do me the honor 
to writCi^otherwise jovl draw me in, in- 
stead of Mr.<^— drawing f$u into a scrape ; 
—for I should sorrow to have a taste of so 
agreeable a correspondent, — and no more. 

Adieu. 



LETTER Xn. 



TOI 



.ESQ. 



Loodon, Chrifltaiu Day, 1760. 

Mt Dkar FaisifD, 
I HATS been in such a continual hurry 
since the moment I arrived here, — what 
with my books, and what with visitors and 
visitings, that it was not in my power soon- 
er to sit down and acknowledge the &vor 
of your obliging let..er ; and to thank you 
for the most friendly motives which led you 
to write it — ^I am not much in pain upon 
what gives my kind friends at Stillington 
so much on the chapter of Noses ; becsuse, 
as the principal satire throughout that part 
is levelled at those learned blockheads who, 
in all ages, have wasted their time and 
much learning upon points as foolish, — 
it shifts off the idea of what you fear, to an- 
other point: — and *ti8 thought here very 
good; — 'twill pass muster, — I mean not 
with all :— no, no ! I diaJl be attacked and 
telied, either from cellars or garrets, write 



what I will; and besides, mnst expect io 
have a party against me of many hundredtt 
— who either do not, or wjll not laugh.— 
Tis enough if I divide the world ; — at least* 
I will rest contented with it — I wish yon 
was here to see what changes of looks and 
political reasoning have taken place in ever? 
company and coffee-house since last year. 
We shdl be soon Prussians and Anti-Pnuh 

sians, B s and Anti-B s ; and those 

distinctions will just do as well as Whig 
and Tory,— «nd, fyr aught I know, serve 
the same ends. ^The King seems re- 
solved to bring all things back to thrir ori- 
ginal principles, and to stop the torrrtnt of 
corruption and laziness. He rises overy 
morning at six, to do business, — rideti oat 
at eight to a minute, — returns at nine, to 
give himself up to his people.— By persisting, 
'tis thought he will oblige his ministers and 
dependants to dispatch affiiirs with him many 
hours sooner than of late ; — and 'tis much 
to be questioned whether they will not be 
enabled to wait upon him sooner, by being 
freed from long levees of their own, and 
applications; which will in all likelihood be 
transferred from them directly to himself,^- 
the present system being to remove that 
phalanx of great people which stood betwixt 
the throne and the subjects, and suffer them 
to have immediate access without the inter- 
vention of a cabal— (this is the language of , 
others): — however, the King gives every 
thing himself, knows every thing, and 
weighs every thing maturely, and tiien is 
inflexible. — This puts old stagers off their 
game. — ^How it will end, we are all in the 
dark. 

*TiB feared the war is qnite over m Ger- 
many. Never was known such havoc 
amongst troops. — I was told yesterday by a 
Colonel from Germany, that out of two bat- 
talions of nine hundred men, to which he 
belonged, but seventy-one are left ! — Prince 
Ferdinand has sent word, 'us said, that he 
must have forty thousand men directly to 
take the field, — and with provisions fbn 
them too; for he can but subsist them for a 
fortnight — I hope this will find you all got 
to York. — I beg my compliments to thii 
amiable Mrs. Croft, &c. &c. 

Though I purposed going first to GokKen 
Square, yet Fate has thus long disposed o * 
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mei— «o I Lave never been able te set a foot 
towarda that quarter. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yoara affectionately, 

a L. BTEENE. 



LETTER Xm. 

TO THE SAME. 

[Aboat Jan. 1, 1761. 

Mt Dear Dear Sib, 
I HATE just time to acknowledg^e the 
fiiTor of yours; but not to get the two 
prints you mention, which shall be sent you 
hf the next post I have bought them, and 
lent them to Miss Gilbert, but will assuredly 
■end for them, and inclose them to you. I 
will take care to get your pictures well 
copied, and at a moderate price : and if I 
can be of further use, I beseech you to em- 
ploy me ; and, from time to time, will send 
you an account of whatever may be worth 
transmitting. — The stream now sets in 
strong against the German war. Loud com- 
plaints of — making a trade 

of the war, dtc. — much expected from Ld. 
Granby*8 evidence to these matters, who is 
expected every hour. The king wins every 
day upon the people, shows himself much 
at the play (but at no opera) ; rides out with 
his brutLers every morning, half an hour 
after seven till nine ; returns with them ; 
spends an hour with them at breakfast and 
diat, and then sits down to business. I 
never dbied at home once since I arrived : 
and fourteen dinners deep engaged just 
now; and fear matters will be worse with 
me in that point than better. As to the 
main points in view, at which you hint, all 
I can say is, that I see my way, and, unless 
C>ld Nick throws the dice, shall, in due time, 
come off winner. — ^Tristram will be out the 
20th. — ^There is a great rout made about 
him before be enters the stage : — whether 
this will be of use or no, I canH say. — Some 
wits of the first magnitude here, both as to 
wit and statior, engage me soocess ; — time 
wiJi show 

Adieo. 



LETTER XIV. 



TO THE SAME. 



March, 17BL 

Dear Sie, 
Since I had the favor of your obliging^ 
letter, nothing has happened, or been said 
one day, which has not been contradicted 
the next: so having little certain to writer 
I have forborne writing at all, in hopes 
every day of something worth filling up a 
letter. We had the greatest expectations 
yesterday that ever were raisIM, of a pitched 
battle in the House of Commons; wherein 
Mr. Pitt was to have entered and thrown 
down the gauntlet, in defence of the Ger- 
man war. — ^There never was so full a house: 
— the gallery full to the top ; — I was there 
all the day, — when lo! a political fit of the 
gout seized the great combatant : — ^he enter- 
ed not the lists. — Beckfbrd got up, and 
begged the House, as he saw not his Right 
Honorable friei^ there, to put off the debate. 
— It could not be done: so Beckford rose 
up, and made a most long, passionate in- 
coherent speech, in defence of the Ger- 
manic war, — but very severe upon the un- 
frugal manner it was carried on ; — in which 
he addressed himself principally to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and laid on 
him terribly. — It seems the chancery of 
Hanover had laid out 950,000 pounds on ac- 
count, and brought in our Treasury debt- 
or; — and the grand debate was, for an 
honest examination of the particulars of 
this extravagant account, and for vouchers 
to authenticate it — Legge answered Beck- 
fbrd very rationally and coolly. — Lord N. 
spoke long. — Sir F. Dashwood maintained, 
the Gennan war was most pernicious. — Mr. 

C , of Surrey, spoke well against the 

account, with some others. — L. Barrington 
at last got up, and spoke half an hour with 
great plainness and temper,— explained a 
great many hidden springs relating to these 
accounts, in favor of the late King, and told 
two or three conversations relative to these 
expenses; — which cast great honor upon 
the KingVcharacter. This was with regard 
to the money the King had secretly fur- 
nidied out of his pocket, to lessen the ac- 
count of the Hanover-score brought us to 
j discharge. 
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' Beckfbrd and Barrington abased all who 
mmghi for peace, and joined in the cry for 
it ; and Beckford added, that the reaBons of 
wishing a peace now, were the same as the 
peace of Utrecht; that the people behind 
the curtain could not both maintain the war 
and their places too ; so were for making 
another sacrifice of the nation to their own 
interests. After all, the cry for a peace is 
so general, that it will certainly end in one. 
— ^Now for mysel£ 

One half of the town abuse my book as 
bitterly as the other half cry it up to the 
skies : the best is, they abuse it and buy it, 
and at such a rate, that we are going on 
with s second edition as fast as possible. 

I am going down, for a day or two, with 
Mr. Spencer, to WimUeton. On Wednes- 
day there is to be a grand assembly at Lady 
N— w I have inquired everywhere about 
Stephen's afiair ; and can hear nothing. My 
friend Mr. Charles Townshend, will be now 
Secretary of War ;♦ he bid me wish him joy 
of it, though not in possession. I will ask 
him ; and depend, my most worthy friend, 
that you shall not be ignorant of what I 
learn firoro him. Believe me ever, ever, 
Yours, 

L.& 



LETTER XV. 

TO THB BAUE. 

April. 1701. 

Mt Dear Sn, 

A STRAIN which I got in my wrist by a 

terrible fall, prevented my acknowledging 

the favor of your obliging letter. I went 

yesterday morning ti^ breakfast with Mr. 

V f who is a kind of right-hand man to 

the Secretary, on purpose to inquire about 
the propriety, or feasibility, of doing what 
^ou wish me ; — and lie has told me an an- 
ecdote which, had you been here, would, I 
think, have made it wiser to have deferred 
fpesking about the aflair a month hence 
Jian now. It is this: — You must know 
that the numbers of officers who have left 
their regiments in Germany for the pleas- 
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ures of the town, have been long a topic 
of merriment; as you see them in St. 
James*s Coffee-house, and the Park, every 
hour, inquiring, open mouth, liow thing* 
go on in Germany, and what nafrs, — when 
they should have been there to have fur- 
nished news themselves: — ^but the worst 
part has been, that many of them have left 
their brother officers on their duty, and in 
all the fatigues of it, and have come with 
no end but to make friends, to be put un« 
fairly over the head$ of thorn who wers 
lefl risking their lives, — In this attempt*' 
there have been some but too successful^ 
which has justly raised ill-blood and com* 
plaints from the officers who staid behind : 
the upshot has been, that they have every 
soul been ordered off: and woe be to him 
(His said) who shall be found listening I 
Now, just to mention our friend^s caM 
whilst this cry is on foot, I think, would be 
doing more hurt than good: but, if yoa 
tliink otherwise, I will go with all my 
heart, and mention it to Mr. Townshend ; 
for, to do more, I am too inconsiderable a 
person to pretend to. — You made me and 
my friends here very merry with the ac- 
counts current at York, of my being forbid 
the court ; — ^but they do not consider what 
a considerable person they make of me, 
when they suppose either my going, or my 
not going there, is a point that ever enters 
the King*s head; — and, for those about 
him, I have the honor either to stand so 
personally well known to them, or to be so 
well represented by those of the first rank^ 
as to fear no accident of that kind. 

I thank God (B ^'s excepted) I have 

never yet made a friend or connexion I 
have fbrfeited, or done aught to forfeit;— 
but, on the contrary, my true character is 
Ifetter understood; and where I had one 
friend last year who did me honor, I have 
three now. — ^If my enemies knew that, by 
this rage of abuse and ill-will, they were 
eflectually serving the mterests both of my- 
self and works, they would be more quiet; 
— but it has been the hie of my betten; 
who have found, that the way to fiune is^ 
like the way to Heaven, — through mudi 
tribulation ; — and, till I dial] have the honor 
to be as much maltreated as Rabelais and 
Swift were, I must continue humble *— f ff 
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I have not filled np the measure of half 
their per9ecutionM, 

The court is tumuig topsy-turvy. Lord 
Bute le premier^ — Lord Talbot to be 
Groom of the Chambers,! in room of the 
IX of R^— -d ;•— Lord Haliftix to Ireland ;l 
— Sir P. Dash wood in Talbot's place; — 
Pitt seems unmoved ; — a peace inevitable ; 
— «tocks rise ; — the peers this moment kiss- 
ing hands, &c &c (this week may be 
christened the kiss-hands week) for a hun- 
dred changes will happen in consequence 
of these. Pray present my compliments to 
Hrs. C. and all friends, and believe me, 
with the greatest fidelity. 

Your ever obliged 

L. STERNE. 

p. S. Is it not strange that Lord Talbot 
should have power to remove the Duke of 
R^-4? 

Pray, when you have read this, send the 
news to Mrs. Sterne. 



LfeTTER XVI. 



TO J- 



.ESQ. 



Cozwonld, July 98, 1781. 

DbarH i 

I sTHTATHiziD for, or wlth you, on the 
detail you give me of your late agitations, 
f— and would willmgly have taken my 
horse, and trotted to the oracle to have in- 
quired into the etymology of all your suf- 
ferings, had I not been assured, that all 
that evacuation of bilious matter, with all 
that abdominal motion attending it (both 
which are equal to a month's purgation 
and exercise) will have left you better than 

it found you. — Need one go to D ,^ to 

be told that all kind of mild (mark, I am 
going to talk more foolishly than your 
apothecary) opening, saponaceous, dirty- 
•hirt, and washing liquors are proper fbr 
you ; and, consequently, all styptical pota- 
tions death and destruction. — If you had 
not shut up your gall-ducts by these, the 



• Lord Bute wmt appointed Seeretanr of Bute on 
ifio SSth of Mareh 1761. 

* .^rd Talbot wai appointad Steward of the Honie- 
pvM on tlie same day. * 

r Lord Italics waa appointed Lotd-Utnlenaat of 
IrelaiMl on Um 90tli ot Maich, 178 



glauber-salts could not have hurt: — as it 
was, 'twas like a match to the gunpowdert 
by raising a fresh combustion, as all physic 
does at first : so that you have been let ofi( 
— nitre, brimstone, and charcoal (which is 
biuckness itself^ all at one blast — 'Twas 
well the piece did not burst ; for I think it 
underwent great violence, and, as it is 
proofs will, I hope, do much service in this 
militating world. — ^^Panty is mistaken; 1 
quarrel with no one. — There was that cox- 
comb of in the house, who lost temper 

with me for no other reason upon earth but 
that I could not fidl down and worship m 
brazen image of learning and eloquence 
which he set up, to the persecution of all 
true believer& — I sat down upon hi* altars 
and whistled in the time of his divine ser* 
vice, — and broke down his carved work, 
and kicked his incense-pot to the D— — ; 
so he retreated, sed non tine feUe in corde- 
9UO, — ^I have wrote a clerum^ whether 1 
shall take my doctor's degrees or not— 1 
am much in doubt, but I trow not — ^I go 
on with Tristram. — ^I have bought seven 
hundred books at a purchase, dog-cheap,—* 
and many good ; — and I have been a week 
getting them set up in my best room here : 
— Why do not you transport yours to town 1 
but I talk like a fool.— This will just catch 
you at your spaw. I wish you incolumem 
apud Londinum, — Do you go there fbr 
good and all,— or ill 1 — I am, dear coosin. 
Yours aflfectionately, 

L. BTERNK. 



LETTER XVEL 



TO THE SAME. 



Coxwoold [about AufOit] 1761. 

D«A» H i 

I RXJOicK you are ft London ; — ^rest yon 
there in peace ; — here 'Us the Devil — You 
was a good prophet — I wish myself back 
again, as you told me I should ; — but not 
because a thin, death-doing, pestiferous^ 
north-east wind blows in a line directly 
from Crazy Castle turret full upon me, in 
this cuckoldy retreat (for I value the nortli- 
east wind and all its powers not a straw)— 
but the transition from rapid motion to ab 
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solute rest was too violent — ^I should have 
walked about the streets of York ten days, 
as a proper medium to have passed through, 
before I entered upon my rest — I staid but 
a moment, and I have been here but a few, 
to satisfy me I have not managed my mise- 
ries like a wise man ; — and if God, for my 
consolation under them, had not poured 
forth the spirit of Shandeism into me, which 
will not suffer me to think two moments 
upon any grave subject, I would else just 
now lie down and die,— die ; — and yet, in 
half an hour's time. Til lay a guinea, I shall 
be as merry as a monkey, — and as mis- 
chievous too, and forget it all ; — so that this 
is but a copy of the present train running 
across my brain. — And so you think this 
cursed stupid, — but that, my dear H- 
depends much upon the quold hard of your 
shabby clock ; if the pointer of it is in any 
quarter between ten in the morning or four 
in the afternoon, — I give it up ; — or, if the 
day is obscured by dark engendering clouds 
of either wet or dry weather, I am still lost 
— But who knows but it may be five, — and 
the day as fine a day as ever shone upon 
the earth since the destruction of Sodom ; 
— and, peradventure, your Honor may have 
got a good h^rty dinner to-day, and eat and 
drunk your intellectuals into a placidulish 
and a blandulish amalgama, — to bear non- 
sense : — so much for that 

*Ti8 as cold and churlish just now, as (if 
God had not pleased it to be so) it ought to 
have been in bleak December; and there- 
fore I am glad you are where you are, and 
where (I repeat it again) I wish I was also. 
— Curse of poverty, and absence from those 
we love ! — ^they are two great evils which 
embitter all things ;— and yet, with the first, 
I am not haunted much. — As to matrimony, 
1 should be a«beast to rail at it, for my wife 
is easy ,~ but the world is not ; — and, had I 
staid from her a second longer, it would 
have been a burning shame, else she de- 
clares herself happier without one ; but not 
in anger is this declaration made, — but in 
pure sober good sense built on sound ex- 
perience. — She hopes you will be able to 
strike a bargain for me before this time 
twelve-month, to lead a bear round Europe: 
and, from this hope from you, I verily be- 
«.cve it is, that you are so high in her favor 
at present- -She swears you are a fe1k>w 
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of wit, though humorous : a funny, jolly soul, 
though somewhat splenetic; and (bating 
the love of women) as honest na gold ; — 
how do you like the simile 1 — Oh, Lord! 
now you are going to Ranelagh to-night, 
and I am sitting, sorrowful as the prophet 
was, when the voice cried out to him, and 
said, "What doest thou here, Elijah!"— 
'Tis well the spirit does not make the same 
at Cox would ; — for, unless for the few sheep 
left me to take care of in this wilderness, I 
might as well, nay better, be at Mecca.— 
When we find we can, by a shifting of places, 
run away from ourselves, what think you 
of a jaunt there, before we finally pay a 
visit to the Vale of Jehosaphat ? — as ill a 
fame as we have, I trust I shall one day or 
other see you face to face. — So tell the two 
Colonels, if they love good company, to live 
righteously and soberly as you do, and then 
they will have no doubts or dangers within 
or without them. — Present my best and 
warmest wishes to them, and advise the 
eldest to prop up his spirits, and get a rich 
Dowager before the conclusion of the peace: 
— why will not the advice suit both par 
nobile fratrum ? 

To-morrow morning (if Heaven permit) 
I begin the fiflh volume* of Shandy: — I 
care not a curse for the critic& — PU load 
my vehicle with what goods he sends me, 
and they may take 'em off my hands, or let 
them alone. — ^I am very valorous : — and His 
in proportion as we retire from the world, 
and see it in its true dimensions, that we 
despise it — ^No bod rant ! — God above bless 
you ! You know I am 

Your affectionate cousin, 

LAURENCE STERNE. 

What few remain of the Demoniacs, 
greet; — and write me a letter, if you are 
able, as foolish as this. 



LETTER XVra. 

TO LADY . 

Coi would, Sept. tl, 17U. 

I RKTURN to my new habitation, fully de- 
termined to write as hard as can be, and 
thank you most cordially, my dear lady, fur 
your letter of congratulation upon my Lord 
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Fiucoiiberg*8 having presented roe with the 
curacy of this place, — though your am- 
gratulation comes somewhat of the latest, 
as I have been possessed of it some time. 
— I hope I have been of some service to 
his Lordship; and he has sufficiently re- 
quited me. — *Ti8 seventy guineas a year 
m my pocket, though worth a hundred ; — 
but it obliges me to have a curate to offici- 
ate at Sutton and Stillingt<»i. — ^*Tis within 
a mile of his Lordship's seat and park. 'Tis 
a very agreeable ride out in the chaise I 
purchased for my wife. — Lyd has a poney, 
which she delights in. — ^Whilst they take 
these diversions, I am scribbling away at my 
Tristram. These two volumes are, I think, 
the best — ^I shall write as long as I live ; 
'tis, in fact, my hobby-hoxse, and so much am 
I delighted with my uncle Toby*s imaginary 
character, that I am become an enthusiast 
— My Lydia helps to copy for me; — and 
my wife knits, and listens as I read her 
chapters. — ^The coronation of his Majesty 
(whom Grod preserve!) has cost me the 
value of an 03C, which is to be roasted whole 
in the middle of the town ; and my parish- 
ioners will, I suppose, be very merry upon 
the occasion. — You will then bo in town, — 
and feast your eyes with a sight which, 'tis 
to be hoped, will not be in either of our powers 
to see again ; — for, in point of age, we have 
about twenty years the start of his majesty. 
—And now, roy dear friend, I must finish 
this, — and, with every wish for your hap- 
piness, conclude myself your most sincere 
well-wisher and friend, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER XIX. 

TO DAVID GARRICK, ESa 

Paris, Jan. 31, 1708. 

Mt Dsar Frishd, 
Think not, because I have been a fortnight 
in this metropolis without writing to you, 
that therefore I have not had you and Mrs. 
Garrick a hundred times in my head and 
heart. — Heart! yes, yes, say you; — but I 
must not waste paper in badinage this post, 
whttever I do the next Well ! here I am, 
•iiy friend, as mucn improved in my health, 
fbr the time, as ever your friendship could 
wish, or. at least, your faith give credit ta 



— ^By the bye, I am somewhat worse in my 
intellectuals ; for my head is turned roand 
with what I see, and the unexpected honon 
I have met with here. Tristram was al- 
most as much known here as in London, at 
least among your men of cond ition and learn- 
ing, and has got me introduced into so many 
circles ('tis comme d Londres,) I have just 
now a fortnight's dinners and suppers upon 
my hands. — My application to the Count de 
Choiseul goes on swimmingly ; for not only 
Mr. Telle! iere (who, by the bye, sends ten 
thousand civilities to you and Mrs. Garrick) 
has undertaken my affiiir, but the Count de 
Limbourgh.— The Baron d'Holbach has offer- 
ed any security for the inofiensiveness of my 
behavior in France : — ^'tis more, you rogue^ 
than you will do ! — This Baron is one of the 
most learned noblemen here, the great pro- 
tector of wits, and the Scavans, who are no 
wits ; — keeps open house three days a week. 
— His house is now, as yours was to me, my 
own. — He lives at great expense. — ^'Twas 
an odd incident when I was introduced to 
the Count de Bissie, which I was at his de- 
sire, — I found him reading Tristram. — Tbia 
grandee does me great honors, and gives 
me leave to go a private way through his 
apartments into the Palais I^yal, to view 
the Duke of Orleans's coUections, every day 
I have time. — I have been at the doctors o^T 
Sorbonne. — I hope in a fortnight to break 
through, or rather from, the delights of this 
place, which, in the Scavair Vt'vre, exceeds 
all the places, I believe, in this section of 
the globe. 

I am going, when thb letter is wrote^ 
with Mr. Fox and Mr. Macartney to Ver- 
saillea The next morning I wait upon 
Mens. Titan, in company with Mr. Macart- 
ney, who is known to him, to deliver your 
commands. — ^I have bought you the pam- 
phlet upon theatrical, or rather tragical de- 
clamation. I have bought another in verse, 
worth reading ; and you will receive them» 
with what I can pick up this week, by a 
servant of Mr. Hodges, whom he is sending 
back to England. 

I was last night with Mr. Fox to see Made- 
moiselle Clairon, in Iphigene ;^^he is ex- 
tremely great : — would to God you had one 
or two like her ! What a luxury, to see you 
with one of such powers in the same inter- 
esting scene! — bat 'tis too much, — Ah! 
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Pf^lrille! thou art Mercury bimBelf— By 
▼irtue of taking a couple of boxes, we have 
bespoke, thin week, 7^ Frenchman in Lon- 
don, in which Previllc is to send uf home 
to supper aU happy^ — / mern abxit fifteen 
or sixteen English of rliFtinction, who are 
DOW here, and live wpII with each other. 

I am under great obligations to Mr. Pitt, 
who has behaved in every respect to me like 
a man of good-breeding and good-nature. — 
In a poet or two I will write again. — Foley 
Is an hon'jst soul — I could write six volumes 
of what has passed comically in this great 
scene, sauco these last fourteen days ; but 
more of this hereafter. — We are all going 
into mourning ; neither you nor Mrs. Grar- 
f ick would know me, if you met me in my 
iurmise, Dleas you both ! Service to Mrs. 
Dennis. Adieu, adieu ! 



LETTER XX. 



TOLADTl 



London,* Feb. 1. 170S. 

YouB Ladyship*s kind inquiries after my 
nealth are indeed kind, and of a piece with 
the rest of your character. Indeed I am 
very ill, having broke a vessel in my lungs. 
— Hard writing in the summer, together 
with preaching, which I have not strength 
for, is ever fatal to me ; — but I cannot avoid 
the latter yet; and the former is too pleasu- 
rable to be given up. — I believe I shall try if 
the south of France will not be of service 
to me : his G. of Y. has most humanely given 
me the permission for a year or twa — ^I shall 
set off with great hopes of its efficacy, and 
shall write to my wife and daughter to come 
and join me at Paris, else my stay could not 
be so long. — ^ Le Fe\Te*s story has beguiled 
**your Ladyship of your tears ;'^ and the 
thought of the accusing spirit flying up to 
Heaven*s chancery with the oath, you are 
kind enough to say, is sublime. My friend 
Mr. Garrick thinks so too, and I am most 
vain of his approbation. Your Ladyship's 
opinion adds not a little to my vanity. 

I wish I had time to take a little excur- 
sion to Bath, were it only to thank you for 



• Tliit letter, tlKWfh dated fW» Luidoa, WM«vi- 
denUj written at Parie. 



all the obliging things yon ssy in your let 
ter : — but 'tis impossible : — accept, at least* 
my warmest thanks. — ^If I could tempt my 

friend Mr. H to come to France, I should 

be truly happy. — If I can be of any service 
to you at Paris, command him who is, aad 
ever will be. 

Your Lsdydiip's &ithful 

L.8TBR]ff& 



LETTER XXL 

TO DAVID QARRICK, : 

Parhu Mareh IS, lim, 
Dkar Gakbick, 

This will be put into your hands by Dr. 
Shippen, a physician who has been here 
some time with Miss Poyntz, and is this 
moment setting off for your metropolis: so 
I snatch the opportunity of writing to yea 
and my kind friend Mrs. Garrick. — I see 
nothing like her here, and yet I have been 
introduced to one half of their best goddess- 
es; and, in a month more, shall be admitted 
to the shrines of the other half; — but I nei- 
ther worship nor fall (much) upon my 1 
before them ; but, on the contrary, have < 
verted many unto Shandeism; — for be it 
known, I Shandy it away fifty times more 
than I ever was wont, talk more nonsense 
than ever you heard me talk in your days, 
and to all sorts of people. Qui le dMh 
eel eel homme4d, said Choiseul, t'other day, 
ce Chevalier Sonify.— You'll think me as 
vain as a Devil, was I to tell you the rest 
of the dialogue : — whether the bearer knows 
it or not, I know not — ^Twill serve up after 
supper, in Southampton-street, amongst 
other small dishes, after the fatigues of Rich- 
ard the Third.— O God! they have nothing 
here which gives the nerves so smart a Uow 
as those great characters in the hands of Gar- 
rick ! — but I forgot I am writing to the man 
himself —The Devil take (as ne will) these 
transports of enthusiasm ! Apropos : — ^The 
whole city of^ Paris is bewitched with the 
comic opera; and if it was not for the aflUr 
of the Jesuits, which takes up one half ol 
our talk, the comic opera would have if 
all. It is a tragical nuisance in all compa- 
nies as it is; and, was it not for some suddea 
starts and dashes ofShandeisni, which now 
S9* 
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and tiien either broak the thread, or entan- 
gle it 90, that the Devil himself would be 
puzzled in winding it off, — ^I should die a 
martyr : — this, by the way, I never will. 

I send you over some of these comic 
Ofwras by the bearer, with the SaUon^ a 
■atire. — The French comedy, I seldom visit 
It; — they act scarce any thing but trage- 
dies ;•— and the Clairon is great, and Made- 
moiselle Dumcsnil, in some places, still 
greater than iier; — yet I cannot bear 
preaching : I fancy I got a surfeit of it in 
my younger day& — There is a tragedy to 
be damned to-night ; peace be with it, and 
the gentle brain which made it ! I have ten 
thousand things to tell you I cannot write. 
I do a thousand things which cut no figure 
hut in the doing; — and, as in London, I 
have the honor of having done and said a 
thousand things I never did or dreamt of, — 
and yet I dream abundantly. — ^If the Devil 
stood behind me in the shape of a courier, 
I could not write faster than I do, having 
five letters more to dispatch by the same 
gentleman; he is going into another sec- 
tion of the globe ; and when he has seen 
you, he will depart in peace. 

The Duke of Orleans has sufiered my 
portrait to be added to the number of some 
odd men in his collection ; and a gentleman, 
who lives with him, has taken it most ex- 
pressively at full length. I purpose to ob- 
tain an etching of it, and to send it you. 
Your prayer for me, oTrosy hetdth^ is heard. 
If I stay here for three or four months, I 
shall return more than reinstated. — My 
love to Mrs. Grarrick. 

I am, my dear Garrick, 

Your most humble servant, 

L. 8TERNE. 



LETTER XXn. 



TO THB BAMB. 



PArii, April 10. ITU. 

Mt Dear Gabrick, 

I SNATCH the occasion of Mr. Wilcox (the 
?ate Bialiop of Rochester's son) leaving this 
place for England, to write to you : and I 
inclobe it to Hall, who will put it into your 
itaiid, Dossibly behind the scenes. I hear 
•k) news of you or your emptre ; I would 



have said kingdom^ but here eveiy thing 
is hyperbolized; — and if a woman is but 
simply pleased, — *tis Je suis charmi ;— «nd 
if she is charmed, *tis nothing less than that 
she is ravt-sh^d ; — and when ravish*d (which 
may happen), there is nothing left fi>r her 
but to fly to the other world for a metaphor, 
and swear, Qu'elle etoit tout extasiee; — 
which mode of speaking is, by the bye, here 
creeping into use; and there is scarce a 
woman who understands the bon ton^ but ia 
seven times in a day in downright ecstacy ; 
— that is, the DeviFs in her, — by a small 
mistake of one word for the other. — ^Now, 
where am I got? 

I have been these two days reading m 
tragedy, given me by a lady of talent to 
read ; and conjecture if it would do for yoa : 
— 'Tis from the plan of Diderot; and possi* 
bly half a translation of it :-~The Natural 
Son, or the Triumph of Virtue, in five acts. 
— It has too much sentiment in it, (at least 
for me), the speeches too long, and savor 
too much of preaching ; — this may be a 
second reason it is not to my taste. — ^Tis 
all love, love, love, throughout, without 
much separation in the character ; so I fear 
it would not do for your stage, and perhaps 
for the very reasons which recommend it to 
a French one. — Afler a vile suspension of 
three weeks, we are beginning with our 
comedies and operas again : — ^yours, I heart 
never flourished more; — here, the comic 
actors were never so low ; — the tragedians 
hold up their heads, in all senses. I have 
known one little man support the theatrical 
world, like a David Atlas, upon his shoul- 
ders; but Preville can't do half as much 
here, though Mademoiselle Clairon stands 
by him, and sets her back to his : — she is 
very great, however, and highly improved 
since you saw her ; — she also supports hei 
dignity at table, and has her public day 
every Thursday, when she give* to eat (as 
they say here) to all that are hungry and 
dry. 

You are much talked of here, and much 
expected, as soon as the peace will let you. 
— ^These two last days you have happened 
to engross the whole conversation at two 
great houses where I was at dinner. — ^'Tia 
the greatest problem in nature, in this me- 
ridian, that one and the same man should 
possess such tragic and comic powers, and 
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in BQch an equilibrio, as to divide the world 
for which of the two Nature intended him. 

Crebillion has made a convention with 
me, which, if he is not too lazy, will be no 
bad persiflage : — As soon as I get to Tou- 
louse, he has agreed to write me an expoe- 
tulatory letter upon the indecorums of T. 
Shandy ; — which is to be answered by re- 
crimination upon the liberties in his own 
works : — these are to be printed together, — 
Crebillion against Sterne; — Sterne againirt 
Crebillion: — the copy to be sold, and the 
money equally divided. — ^This is good Swiss- 
policy. 

I am recovered greatly ; and if I could 
spend one whole winter at Toulouse, I 
should be fortified, in my inner mant be- 
yond all danger of relapsing.*-A sad asth' 
ma my daughter has been martyr'd with 
these three winters (but mostly this last), 
makes it, I fear, necessary slie should try 
the last remedy of a warmer and sofler air ; 
80 I am going this week to Versailles, to 
wait upon Count Choiseul to solicit pass- 
ports for them. — If this system takes place, 
they join me here; — and, after a month*8 
stay, we all decamp for the south of France ; 
— if not, I shall see you in June next Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Macartney having left Paris, 
I live altogether in French families. — I 
laugh till I cry, and, in the same tender 
moments, cry till I laugh, I Shandy it 
more than ever; and verily do believe, that 
by mere Shandeism, sublimated by a laugh' 
ter-loving people, I fence as much against 
infirmities as I do by the benefit of air and 
climate. Adieu, dear Garrick: — present 
ten thousand of my best respects and wishes 
to and for my friend Mrs. Garrick; — ^had 
she been last night upon the Thuilleries, 
she would have annihilated a thousand 
French goddesses in one tingle turn. 
I am, most truly. 

My dear friend, 

L. BTfiRlfB. 



LETTER XXm. 

'TO MRS. 8TERNE, YORK. 

Paris, Mar 18. 1708. 

MtDsab, 
It is a thousand to one that this reaches 
you before you have set out; — ^however, I 
take the chanoa — Yon will receive ooe 



wrote last night, the moment you get t% 
Mr. E. and to wish you joy of your arrival 
in town. — ^To that letter, which yoa wfll 
find in town, I have nothing to add thai I 
can think on, for I have almost drained my 
brains dry upon the subject For GodVi 
sake, rise early and gallop away in the cool , 
and always see that you have not forgot 
your baggage in changing post^haises.— « 
You will find good tea upon the road fhmi 
York to Dover ;— only bring a little to carry 
you from Calais to Paris. — Give the custom- 
house officers what I told you ; — at Calais 
give more, if you have much Scotch snuff; 
— ^but as tobacco is good here, you had beAt 
bring a Scotch-mill and make it yourself; 
that is, order your valet to manufacture it; 
— ^*twill keep him out of mischief. — ^I would 
advise you to take three days in coming np, 
for fear of heating yourselves. — See that 
they do not give you a bad vehicle, when a 
better is in the yard; but you will look 
sharp. — Drink small Rhenish, to keep you 
cool (that is, if you like it). Live well, and 
deny yourselves nothing your hearts widL 
So God in Heaven prosper and go along 
with you ! — ^kiss my Lydia, and believe me 
both affectionately, 

Yours^ 

Zfc STERNS. 



LETTER XXIV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Pari!, May 31. 1701. 
Mt Dear, 
There have no mails arrived here till 
this morning, for three posts ; so I expected, 
with great impatience, a letter from yoa 
and Lydia; — and lo! it is arrived. You 
are as busy as Throp*s wife; and by the 
time you receive this, you will be busier 
still. — ^I have exhausted all my ideas about 
your journey, — and what is needful for you 
to do before and during it ; — so I write only 
to tell you I am well — ^Mr. Colebrooks, 
the minister of Swisserland's secretary, I 
got this morning to write a letter for yoa 
to the governor of the custom-house office^ 
at Calais : it shall be sent you next post-«- 
You must be cautious about Scotch snoft; 
— take half a pound in yoor pocket, ud 
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jpake Lyd do tlie same. *Tii well I bought 
jrou a chaise ; — there is do setting one in 
Paris DOW, but at aD enormous price, — for 
they are all scot to the army ; and such a 
one as yours we have not been able to 
match for forty guineas, for a friend of mine 
who is going from hence to Italy. — The 
weather was never known to have set in so 
hot as it has done the latter end of this 
moDth ; 80 he and his party are to get into 
his chaise by four in the morning, and 
travel till nine, — and not stir out again till 
«ix; — but I hope this severe heat will abate 
fcy the time you come here ; — however, I 
beg of you once more to take special care 
of heating your blood in travelling, and 
oome tout doucement when you find the 
heat too much. I shall look impatiently 
Sx intelligence from you, and hope to hear 
all goes well ; that you conquer all difficul- 
ties, that you have received your passport, 
my picture, &c. Write, and tell me some- 
thing of every thing. I long to see you 
both, you may be assured, my dear wife 
and child, after so long a separation ; — and 
write me a line directly, that I may have 
all the notice you can give me, — that I may 
have apartments ready and fit for you when 
you arrive. — For my own part, I shall con 
tinue writing to you a fortnight longer. — 
Present my respects to all friends. — You 
have bid Mr. C. get my visitations at P. 
done for me, &c. &c If any ofiTers are 
made about the inclosure at Rascal, they 
must be inclosed to me ; — ^nothing that is 
fairly proposed shall stand still on my score. 
Bo all for the best, as He who guides all 
things will, I hope, do for us ! — so Heaven 
preaerve you both ! — believe me 

Your affectionate 

L. 8TBRNE. 

Love to my Lydia. — ^I have bought her 
a gold watch, to present to her when she 



LETTER XXV. 

TO THB BAME. 

Paria, JQM 7, 1718. 

MtDkar, 

I KEBP my promise, and write to you 

•gain. — I am sorry the bureau must be 

ooeoM for the deeds; — but you will see it 

4oae. — ^I imaguie you are convinced of the 



Decessity of bringiDg three huodred pooodi 
in your pocket — If you consider, LydiA 
must have two slight negligees: — ^you will 
want a new gown or twa — A» for painte<^ 
linens, buy them in town — they will be 
more admired because English than French. 
— Mrs. H. writes me word that I am mis- 
taken about buying silk cheaper at Toulouse 
than Paris ; that she advises you to buy what 
you want here, — where they are very beau- 
tiful and cheap, as well as blonds, gauzefs 
d^c. — These, I say, will all cost you sixty 
guineas; — and you must have them; — for 
in this country nothing must be spared for 
the back : — and if you dine on an onioo, 
and lie in a garret seven stories high, you 
must not betray it in your clothes : accord* 
ing to which, you are well or ill lookM 
on. — When we are got to Toulouse, we 
must begin to turn the penny ; and we may 
(if you do not game much) live very chea^ 
— I think that expression will divert you ; 
— and now, God knows, I have not a wish 
but for your health, comfort, and safe arrir 
val here. — ^Write to me every other poet, 
that I may know how you go on. — You 
will be in raptures with your chariot : — Mr, 
R. a gentleman of fortune, who is going to 
Italy, and has seen it, has offered me thirty 
guineas for my bargain. You will wonder 
all the way, how I am to find room in it for 
a third. To ease you of this wonder, 'tis 
by what the coachmakers here call a Cave ; 
which is a second bottom added to that you 
set your feet upon, which lets the persou 
(who sits over-against you) down with his 
knees to your ancles; and by which you 
have all more room, — and, what is more, 
leas heat, — ^because his head does not inter- 
cept the fore-glass, — little or nothing.-— 
Lyd and I will enjoy this by turns ; some- 
times I shall take a bidet (a little post-horse) 
and scamper before : — at other times I shall 
sit in fre§eo upon the arm-chair without 
doors ! and one way or other will do very 
well. — I am under infinite obligations to 
Mr. Thomhill, for accommodating me thus ; 
and so genteelly, for *tis like making a 

present of it — Mr. T will send you aa 

order to receive it at Calais :-^nd now, my 
dear girls, have I forgot any thing 1 
Adieu! adieu! 

Yoursp most affectionately, 

L. BTERNS 
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A week or ten days wi'^ enable you to | self. — Do not forget the watch-chains 



see every thing;— and so long you must 
stay to rest yoqr bones. 



LETTER XXVL 

TO THE SAME. 

Pane, June 14, 1703. 

M.T DBAnnr, 
ILkymo an opportunity of writing by a 
^end who is setting out this morning for 
London, I write again, in case the two last 
letters I have wrote this week to you, 
should be detained by contrary winds at 

Calais.— I have wrote to Mr. E , by the 

same hand, to thank him for his kindness 
to you, in the handsomest manner I could ; 
—and have told him, his good heart, and 
•his wife*s, have made them overlook the 
trouble of liaving you at his house; but 
that if he takes you apartments near him, 
tliey will have occasion still enough left to 
show their friendship to us. — I have begged 
him to assist you, and stand by you as if he 
was in my place, with regard to the sale 
of the Shandys ; — and then the copyright 
— Mark to keep these things distinct in 
yojr he id : — ^but Becket, I have ever found 
to be • man of probity, and, I dare say, 
yoxi wil^ have very little trouble in finishing 
maitenr with him : and I would rather wish 
you to treat with him than with another 
man : — but whoever buys the fifth and sixth 
volunr*«Hi of the Shandys, must have the 
nay-my of the seventh and eighth.* — I 
wish when you come here, in case the 
weatlv»r is too hot to travel, you could thmk 
it plemmnt to go to the Spa for four or six 
week% where we could live for half the 
money we should spend at Paris:— after 
that, we should take the sweetest season of 
the vintage to go to the south of France ; 
but we will put our heads together, and you 
shall just do as you please in this, and in 
every thing which depends on me, — for I 
am a being perfectly contented when others 
are plessed ; — to bear and forbear will ever 
be my maxim, — only I fear the heats 
through a journey of five hundred miles 
or you and my Lydia, more than for my< 



bring a couple for a gentleman's watch 
likewise : we shall lie under great obliga^ 
tions to the Abb6 M., and must make hink 
such a small acknowledgment : — according 
to my way of flourishing, 'twill be a pres^ 
ent worth a kingdom to him. — ^They have 
bad pins and vile needles here; — bring 
for yourself, and some for presents ; — as also 
a strong bottle-screw for whatever scrub 
we may hire as butler, coachman, &c to 
uncork us our Frontiniac — You will find 
a letter for you at the Lyon d' Argent- 
Send for your chaise into the court-yard, 
and see all is right — ^Buy a chain at Calais* 
strong enough not to be cut off; and let 
your portmanteau be tied on the fore-part 
of your chaise, for fear of a dog's trick :— 
80 God bless you both, and remember me Ui 
my Lydia. 

I am yours affectionately, 

L.8TERNB 
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Parii. June 17. VmL 
Mt DxAEnrr, 

Probably you will receive another letter 

with this, by the same post; — if so^ read 

this the last — ^It will be the last you can 

possibly receive at York; for I hope it 

will catch you just as you are upon the 

wing: — if that should happen, I suppose, in 

course, you have executed the contents of it« 

in all things which relate to pecuniary 

matters; and when these are settled to 

your mind, you will have got through your 

last difficulty : — every thing else will be a 

step of pleasure ; and by the time you have 

got half A dozen stages, you will set up 

your pipes and sing Te Deum together, as 

you whisk it along. — Desire Mr. C t« 

send me a proper letter of attorney by you* 

he will receive it back by return of post 

You have done every thing well with re* 

gard to our Sutton and Stillington aflbin^ 

and left things in the best channel. —If I 

was not sure you must have long since got 

my picture, garnets, &c. I would write 

and scold Mr. T— abominably, — he pui 

them in Beck0t's hands, to be forwarded by 

|the »tage-€oach to jou« as soon aa bi^^sic 
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to towii.~I long to hear from yon, and tliat 
all my letters and things are come safe to 
you, and then you will say I have not been 
a bad lad ; for you will find I have been 
writing continually, as I wished you to da 
—Bring your silver coflfee-pot : 'twill serve 
both to give water, lemonade, and or- 
jead ;— to say nothing of coffee and choco- 
late, which, by the bye, is both cheap and 
good at Toulouse, like other things. — I had 
like to have forgot a most necessary thing : 
— there are no copper tea-kettles to be had 
in France ; and we shall find such a thing 
the most comfortable utensil in the house : 
— buy a good strong one, which will hold 
two quarts : — a dish of tea will be of com- 
fort to us in our journey south. — ^I have a 
bronze tea-pot, which we will carry also: 
^■as china cannot be brought over from 
England, we must make up a villanous 
party-colored tea equipage, to regale our- 
selves, and our English friends, whilst we 
are at Toulouse. — I hope you have got your 
bill from Becket — There is a good-natured 
kind of a trader I have just heard of, at Mr. 
Foley's, who they think will be coming off 
from England to France, with horses, the 
latter end of June. He happened to come 
over with a lady, who is sister to Mr. Fo- 
ley's partner; and I have got her to write 
a letter to him in London, this post, to beg 

he will seek you out at Mr. E 's ; and, 

in case a cartel-ship does not go off before 
he goes, to take you under his care. He 
was infinitely friendly, in the same office, 
last year, to the lady who now writes to him, 
and nursed her on shipboard, and defended 
her by land with great good-will — Do not 
ny I forget you, or whatever can be con- 
ducive to your ease of mind in this journey. 
—I wish I was with you, to do these offices 
myself, and to strew roses on your way ; 
but I shall have time and occasion to show 
you I am not wanting. — Now, my dears, 
once more pluck up your spirits, — trust in 
God, — in me, — and in yourselves;-^ with 
this, was you put to it, you would encounter 
all these difficulties ten times told. — Write 
instantly, and tell me you triumph over all 
foars ; tell me Lydia is better, and a help- 
mate to you. — You say she grows like me : 
let her snow me she does so in her con- 
tempt of small dangers, and fighting against | 
tf¥^ apprehensions of them, which is better] 



stilL^As I will not have F.*s share of Hit 
books, you will inform him so.— Give woj 
love to Mr. Fothergill, and to those tnm 
friends which envy has spared me;— and 
for the rest, laissex pas9er. — You will find 
I speak French tolerably ; but I only wirii 
to be understood. — You will soon speak 
better ; a month's play with a French De- 
moiselle will make Lyd chatter like a ma^ 

pie. Mrs. understood not a word of it 

when she got here ; and writes me word die 
begins to prate apace:— you will do the 
same in a fortnight — Dear Bess, I have a 
thousand wislies ; but have a hope for every 
one of them ; — ^you shall chant the same 
jubilate, my dears : so God bless yoo ! My 
duty to Lydia, which implies my love loa 
Adieu. Believe me ^ 

Your affectionate 

L. 8TERNS 

MemorandunL — Bring watch-chuns, teip 
kettle, knives, cookery-book, &c. 

You will smile at this last article — so 
adieu. — At Dover, the Cross Keys; at Gdaii^ 
the Lyon d' Argent, — the master, a Turk 
in grain. 



LETTER XXVm 

TO LADY D. 

Puric Jitlsr t. ITia 
I WILL not send your Ladyship the triflee 
you bid me purchase, without a line. I am 
very well pleased with Paria Indeed I 
meet with so many civilities amongst the 
people here, that I must sing their praisee : 
— the French have a great deal of orbanitj 
in their composition; and to stay a little 
time amongst them will be agreeable.—! 
splutter French so as to be understood ;^^ 
but I have had a droll adventure here, in 
which my Latin was of some service to 
me ;— I had hired a chaise and a horse to 
go about seven miles into the country, bat 
8handean4ike, did not take notice that the 
horse was almost dead when I took him.— 
Before I got half-way, the poor animal dro|>- 
ped down dead ; — so I was forced to appear 
before the police, and began to tell my 
story in French, which was that the poor 
beast had to do with a worse oeast than 
himself namely, kU magtert who had driyea 
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him all the day before (Jeha-hke) — and 
that he had neither had com or hay, there- 
fore I was not to pay for the horae ; — ^bat I 
mi^ht aa well have whistled as have spoke 
French ; and I believe my Latin was equal 
to my ancle Toby's Lillibullero, — being 
not understood, because of its purity ; but 
by dint of words I forced my judge to do 
me justice : — no common thing, by the way, 
in France. My wife and daughter are ar- 
rived : the latter does nothing but look out 
of the window, and complain of the torment 
of being frizzled. — ^I wish she may ever 
remain a child of Nature : — I hate children 
of Art 

I hope this will find your Ladyship well ; 
—and that you will be kind enough to di- 
rect to me at Toulouse ; which place I shall 
set out for very soon. 

I am, with truth and sincerity, ' 
Your Ladyship^s 

Most faithful 

L. 8TE1NB. 



LETTER XXIX. 

TO ME.K. 

ParlM. Jolf 19, 1708. 

Dbjji Sot, 
Mt wife and daughter arrived here safo 
and sound on Thursday, and are in high 
raptures with the speed and pleasantness 
of their journey ; and, particidarly, of all 
they see and meet with here. But in their 
journey from York to Paris, nothing has 
given them a more sensible and lasting 
pleasure than the marks of kindness they 
received from you and Mrs. E. — The 
friendship, good-will, and politeness of my 
two friends, I never doubted to me or mine ; 
and I return you both all a grateful man is 
capable of, which is merely my thanks. — ^I 
have taken, however, the liberty of sending 
an Indian tafiety, which Mrs. £. must do 
me the honor to wear for my wifo*s sake ; 
who would have got it made up, hot that 
Mr. Stanhope, the Consul of Algiers, who 
sets off to-morrow morning for London, 
has been so kind (I mean his lady) as to 
take charge of it ; snd we had but just time 
to procure it : and had we missed that op 
portunity, as we should have been obliged 



to have left it behind us at Paris, wo knew 
not when or how to get it to our fKend.— • 
I wisli it had been better worth a paragra|^ 
If there is any thing we can buy or pro- 
cure for you here (intelligence included^ 
you have a right to command me, — for 1 
am yours, with my wifo and girl's kind 
love to you and Mrs. E. 

L.87UNI. 
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TOl — H — B— 

T6aIouie, Auf uat 12, 1708. 

MtDeaeH. 

Bt the time you have got to the end of 
this long letter, you will perceive that 1 
have not been able to answer your last till 
now : — I have had the intention of doing it 
almost as often as my prayers in my head : 
— *tis thus we use our best friends. — What 
an infamous story is that you have told me ! 
— ^After some little remarks on it, the rest 
of my letter will go on like silk. **•* — ^is a 
good-natured old easy fbol, and has been 
deceived by the most artful of her sex ; and 
she must have abundance of impudence and 
charlatanry, to have carried on such a farce. 
I pity the old man for bemg taken in for so 
much money;— a roan of sense I should 
have laughed at — ^My wifo saw her when 
in town, and she had not the appearance of 
poverty ; but when she wants to melt i^**"^! 
heart, ahe puts her gold-watch and diamond 
rings in her drawer.— But he might have 
been aware of her.— I oonld not have been 
mistaken in her character;— and *tis odd 
she should talk of her wealth to one, and 
tell another the reverse ;— so good-night to 
her. — ^Aboot a week or ten days before my 
wife arrived at Paris, I had the same acci- 
dent I had at Cambridge, of breaking a 
vessel in my lungs. It happened in the 
night<— and I Ued the bed full ; and finding 
in the morning I was likely to Ueed to 
death, I sent immediately for a surgeon to 
bleed me at both arms:— this saved me, 
and with lying speechless three days, I re- 
covered upon my back in bed ; the breach 
healed, and, in a week after, I gut out— 
This, with my weakness and hunyinir 
abonti made me think it high timta u^ V 
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to Toulouse. We have had four months of Well, write on, my dear cuosm, and be 



mich heata, that the oldest Frenchman 
never rememhera the like : — ^*twa8 as hot 
as Nebuchadnezzar^ 9 oven, and never has 
relaxed one hour : — ^in the height of this, 
*twas our destiny (or rather destruction) 
to set out by way of Lyons, Montpellier, 
&c. to shorten, I trow, our sufferings. — 
Good God !"^but 'tis over ;— and here I am 
in my own house, quite settled by M — 's 
aid and good-natured offices; for which I 
owe him more than I can express, or know 
how to pay at present Tis in the pretti- 
est situation in Toulouse, with near two 
acres of garden; — the house too good by 
half for us, — well fumbhed ; for which I 
pay thirty pounds a year. — I have got a 
good cook, — my wife a decent femme de 
chambre, — and a good-looking laquait. 
The Abbe has planned our expenses, and 
set us in such a train, we cannot easily go 
wrong ; — ^though, by the bye, the D — ^1 is 
seldom found sleeping under a hedge. Mr. 
Trotter dined with me the day before I 
left Paris. — ^I took care to see ail executed 
according to your directions ; but Trotter, I 
dare say, by this, has wrote to you. I made 
him happy beyond expression with your 
Crazy Tales; and more so with its frontis- 
piece. — I am in spirits, writing a crazy 
chapter, with my fkce turned towards thy 
turret — Tis now I wish all warmer cli- 
mates, countries, and every thing else, at 
, that separates me from our paternal 
Beat; — ce sera Id ou repo»era ma cendre,~^ 
et ce sera Id oH mum cauMtn, viendra repon" 
dre lee pleurs duet d noire amstte.— I am 
taking asses* milk three times a day, and 
cows* milk as often. I long to see thy ftce 
•gain once more. — Greet the Colonel kindly 
in my name ; and thank him cordially from 
me, for his many civilities to Madame and 
Mademoiselle Shandy at York, who send 
all due acknowledgments. The humor is 
over for France and Frenchmen ; but that 
ia not enough for your affoctionate cousin, 
\ L. & 

(A year will tire oa all out, I trow) but, 
thank Heaven, the post brings me a letter 
from my Anthony.—^ felicitate you upon 
what Messrs. the Reviewers allow you; 
they have too much judgment themselves 
not to allow you what you are actually 
oC " talents, wit, and humor.'*-* 



guided by thy own fancy. — Oh ! how I envj 
you all at Crazy Castle!^! could like to 
spend a month with you ; ami should retan 
back again for the vintage. ^I honor the ' 
man that has given thtf world an idea of our 
parental seat ; 'tis well done. — ^I look at it 
ten times a day with a quando le atpiciamf 
— ^Now farewell! — remember me lo waj 
beloved Colonel; — greet Panty most lo^ 

ingly on my behalf; and, if Mrs. C and 

Miss C , dec are at G — , greet tliein 

likewise with a holy kiss; — so God Ueie 
you! 



LETTER XXXL 

TO MR. FOLEY. AT PARIS. 

TouIouM, Aug. li, IWL 
Mt DK4R FOLKT, 

After many turnings (alia$ digresnona) 
to say nothing of downright overthrow^ 
stops, and delays, we have arrived in three 
weeks at Toulouse, and are now settled in 
our house with servants, &c about us, and 
look as composed as if we had been here 
seven years. — In our journey we sufiered 
so much from the heats, it gives me pain t6 
remember it: — ^I never saw a cloud fVoa 
Paris to Nismes half aa broad as a twenty* 
four sols piece. — Good God! we were 
toasted, roasted, grill'd, stew'd, and carbon- 
aded on one side or other all the way ;— > 
and being all done enough (asses cmU) in 
the day, we were eat np at night by bogi^ 
and other unswept-out vermin; the legal 
inhabitants (if length of possession gives 
right) of every inn we lay at— Can yoa 
conceive a worse accident than that in such 
a journey, in the hottest day and hour of it, 
four miles from either tree or shrub wfaieh 
could cast a shade of the size of one of ESve'n 
fig-leaves,— that we ahould break a hind* 
wheel into ten thousand pieces, and he 
obliged in consequence to sit five hours oa 
a gravelly road, without one drop of water* 
or possibility of getting any! — ^To mend the 
matter, my two postilions were two dough- 
hearted fools, and fv'U a-crying. — ^Nothing 
was to be done ! By Heaven, quoth f, puU* 
ing off my coat and waistcoat, son eth ong 
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shall be done, for FU thresh you both within 
nn inch of your lives, — and then make you 
take each of you a horse, and ride like two 
devils to the next post for a cart to carry 
my baggfage, and a wheel to carry our- 
selves! — Our luggage weighed ten quin- 
tals.— 'Twas the fair of Baucaire :— all the 
world was going or returning : — we were 
a8k*d by every soul who passM by us. If we 
were going to the fair of Baucaire 1 — ^No 
wonder, quoth I, we have goods enough 
Vous avez raimm^ mes amis. 

Well, here we are, after all, roy dear 
friend, — and most deliciously placed at the 
extremity of the town, in an excellent 
house, well furnish*d, and elegant beyond 
any thing I look'd for. — Tis built in the 
form of a hotel, with a pretty court towards 
the town ; — and behind, the best garden in 
Toulouse, laid out in serpentine walks ; and 
so laige, that the company in our quarter 
usually come to walk there in the evening, 
for which they have my consent: — "the 
•* more the merrier." The house consists 
of a good $atte d manger above stairs, join< 
ing to the very great salle d compagnie as 
large as the Baron d*Holbach*s ; three hand- 
some bed-chambers, with dressing-rooms to 
them ; — below stairs, two very good rooms 
for myself; one to study in, the other to 
see company. — I have moreover cellars 
round the court, and all other offices. — Of 
the same landlord, I have bargained to have 
the use of a country-house, which he has 
two miles out of town ; so that myself and 
all my family have nothing more to do than 
to take our hats and remove from the one 
to the other. — My landlord is moreover to 
keep the gardens in order: — and what do 
you think I am to pay for all this? Neither 
more nor less than thirty pounds a year! 
All things are cheap in proportion:— so 
we shall live for very little. — I dined yes- 
terday with Mr. H : he is most pleas- 
antly situated ; and they are all well. — As 

for the books you have received for D , 

the bookseller was a fbol not to send the 
bill along with them, — ^I will write to him 
about it — ^I wish you was with me for two 
months; it would cure you of all evils, 
ghostly and bodily: but this, like many other 
wishes both for you and myself, must have 
its completion elsewhere. — ^Adieu, my kind 



friend, and believe that I love you as much 
from inclination as reason, for 

I am most truly yours, 

L. STERIfB. 

My wife and girl join in compliments t«.' 
you. — My best respects to my worthy Baroit 
d*Holbach, and all that society. — ^Remember 
me to my friend Mr. Panchaud. 
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Esa. 



Toaloaw. Oct. 19, 1708. 

My Dear H , 

I RECEIVED your letter yesterday ; — so ' 
has been travelling from Crazy Castle to 
Toulouse full eighteen days : — if I had no- 
thing to stop me, I would engage to set out 
this morning, and knock at Crazy Castle 
gates in three days less time ; — ^by which 
time, I should find you and the Colonel* 
Panty, &c. all alone; — the season I most 
wish and like to be with you. — I rejoice 
from my heart, down to my reins, that you 
have snatchM so many happy and sunshiny 
days out of the hands of the blue devils.— 
If we live to meet and join our forces as 
heretofore, we will give these gentry a 
drubbing, and turn them for ever out of their 
usurped citadel : — some legions of them 
have been put to flight already by your 
operations this last campaign, and I hope to 
have a hand in dispening the remainder, 
the first time my dear cousin sets up his 
bannen again under the square tower.— 
But what art thou meditating with axes and 
hammere? — ^''I know the pride and the 
*^ naughtiness of thy heart,** and thou lovest 
the sweet visions of architraves, friezes, and 
pediments with their tjrmpanums; and thou 
hast found out a pretence d raisan de cinq 
cent livrcM sterlings to be laid out in hwt 
years, &c. die. (so as not to be felt, which 
is always added by the D — ^I as a bait) to 
justify thyself unto thyself — ^It may be very 
wise to do this ; — ^but it is wiser to keep 
one's money in one's pocket,* whilst tlicre 
are wars without, and rumora of wan 

within. St advises his disciples to sel! 

both coat and waistcoat, — and go rather 
without shirt or sword, than leave no mr^ 
SO 
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ney in their scrip to go to Jeroflalem with. 
— ^Now those quaire mn$ etm»€eutif§, my 
dear Anthony, are the most precious mor- 
sels of thy life to come (in this world ;) and 
thou wilt do well to enjoy that morsel with- 
out cares, calculations, and curses, and 
damns, and debts ; — for as sure as stone is 
stone, and mortar is mortar, &^ 'twill be 
one of the many works of thy repentance. 
— But after all, " if the Fates have decreed 
** it,*^ as you and I have sometimes supposed 
it,— on account of your generosity, ** that 
•• you are never to be a moneyed man," the 
decree will be fulfilled whether you adorn 
your castle, and line it with cedar, and paint 
it withinside and withoutside with vermil- 
ion, or not, — ft cele etant (having a bottle 
of Frontiniac and glass at my right hand) 
I drink, dear Anthony, to thy health and 
happiness, and to the final accomplishments 
of all thy lunary and sublunary projects. 
For six weeks together, after I wrote my 
last letter to you, my projects were many 
stories higher ; for I was all that time, as I 
thought, journeying on to the other world. 
— I fell ill of an epidemic vile fever, which 
killed hundreds about me. — The physicians 
here are the errantest charlatans in Europe, 
or the most ignorant of all pretending fools. 
— ^I withdrew what was left of me out of 
their hands, and recommended my afiair en- 
tirely to Dame Nature : she (dear goddess) 
has saved me in fifty difierent pinching 
bouts; and I begin to have a kind of enthu- 
siasm now in her fiivor, and in my ovm, that 
one or two more escapes will make me be- 
lieve I shall leave you all at last by transla- 
tion, and not by fair death. I am now stout 
and foolish again as a happy man can wish 
to be ; and am busy playing the fool with 
my uncle Toby, whom I have got soused 
over head and ears in love : — ^I have many 
hints and projects for other works: all will 
go on I trust as I wish in this matter. — 
Wlien I have reaped the benefit of this win- 
ter at Toulouse, I cannot see I have any 
thing more to do with it; therefore, after 
having gone with my wife and girl to Bag- 
nieres, I shall return fiom whence I came. 
—-Now my wifb wants to stay another year 
ro save mmey ; and tnis opposition of wishes, 



though it will not be as sour as lemon, yel 
'twill not be as sweet as sugar-candy. — I 
wish T— would lead Sir Charles to Tou- 
louse ; *tis as good as any town in the sooth 
of France. — For my own part, — ^'tis not to 
my taste; — ^but I believe, the groundwork 
of my ennui is more to the eternal platUmie 
of the French character: — little variety, 
no originality in it at all, — than to any other 
cause, for they are very civil ; but civility 
itself, in that uniform, wearies and bothers 
one to death. — ^If I don't mind, I shall grow 
most stupid and sententious. — Miss Shandy 
is hard at it with music, dancing, and French 
speaking ; in the last of which she does d 
merveiUe^ and speaks it with an excellent 
accent, considering she practises within 
sight of the P3rrenean Mountains. — If the 
snows will sufl^er me, I propose to spend twc 
or three months at Barege, or BagniereSf 
but my dear wife is against all schemes {A 
additional expenses ; which wicked (iropeii- 
sity (though not of despotic power) yet ) 
cannot suffer, — though, by the bye, lauda- 
ble enough. — But she may talk; — I will dA 
my own way ; and she will acquiesce witboat 
a word of debate on the subject — ^Whocan 
say so much in praise of his wife? Few, ] 

trow. — M is out of town, vintaging ; — 

so write me, Montiewr Sterne^ gentilhomme 
AngUns: — ^'twill find me. — ^We are as moch 
out of the road of all intelligence here, as 
at the Cape of Good Hope ; — so write a lon^ 
nonsensical letter like this, now and then, 
to me; — in which, say nothing but what 
may be sho:vn (though I love every para- 
graph and spirited stroke of your pen, others 
might not) ; for you must know, a letter no 
sooner arrives from England, but Curiosity 
is upon her knees to know the cootents.— - 
Adieu, dear H. believe me 

Your affectionate 

L. 8TEENB. 

We have had bitter cold weather here 
these fourteen days, — which has obliged im 
to sit with whole pagells of wood lighted up 
to our noses ; — ^'tis a dear article ; — but every 
thing else being extreme cheap, Madame 
keeps an excellent good house, with soiipe, 
bouUli, roll, — &c &c for two hundred am. 
fifty pounds a year. 
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TO MR. FOLEY, AT PARI& 

ToQlottW, Not. 9, 1768. 



Mt Dear Founr, 

I HATE this week your letter on my table, 
and hope you will 'forgive my not answer- 
ing it sooner ; — and even to^ay I can hut 
write you ten lines, being engaged at Mrs. 
M — *s. I would not omit one post more 
acknowledging the favor. — ^In a few posts I 
will write you a long one gratis; that is, for 
love.-^Thank you for having done what I 
desired you ; — and for the future direct to 
me under cover at Monsieur Brousse^s : — I 
receive all letters through him, more punc- 
tual and sooner than when left at the post- 
house. — 

H ^"s family greet you with mine ; — 

we are much together, and never forget 
you. — ^Forget me not to the Baron, and all 
the circle ; — nor to your domestic circle. 

I am got pretty well, and sport much 
with my uncle Toby in the volume I am 
DOW fabricating for the laughing part of the 
world ; for the melancholy part of it, I have 
nothing but my prayers ; so God help them. 
I shall hear from you in a post or two at 
least after you receive this. In the mean 
time, dear Foley, adieu, and believe no man 
wishes or esteems you more than your 

L. 8TERNE. 
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practising a play we are to act here this 
Christmas holidays ; — all the dramniU per* 
9ontB are of the English, of which we have 
a happy society, living together like brothers 
and sisters. — ^Your banker here has just sent 

me word, the tea Mr. H wrote for, is to 

be delivered into my hands; — ^'tis all one 
into whose hands the treasure falls; we shall 
pay Brousse for it the day we get it — ^We 
join in our most friendly respects, and b^ 
lieve me, dear Foley, truly yours, 

L.8TERini 
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TO THE BABfE. 

Toalouw, Wadnetday, Dee. S, 1709. 

Dear Foley, 
I HAVE for this last fortnight, every post- 
day, gone to Messrs. B and Sons, in ex- 
pectation of the pleasure of a letter from 
you, with the remittance I desired 3ron to 
send me he/e. — When a man has no more 
than half a dozen guineas in his pocket, and 
a thousand miles fhmi home,^-and in a 
country where he can as soon raise the 
D — 1 as a six-livre piece to go to market 
with, in case he has changed his last guinea, 
—you will not envy my situation. God 
oless you, remit me the balance due upon 
the receipt of this.^We are all at H ^'s. 
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t TO THE SAME. 

TouIouM, Dee. 17, 178t. 

Mt Dear Foley, 
The post afler I wrote last, I received 
yours, with the inclosed draught upon t« e 
receiver ; for which I return you all thankj. 
I have received this day likewise the box 
and tea, all safe and sound ; — so we shall 
all of us be in our cups this Christmas, and 
drink without fear or stint — ^We begin to 
live extremely happy, and are all together 
every night, — ^fiddling, laughing, and sing- 
ing, and cracking jokes. , You will scarce 
believe the news I tell you. There is a 
company of English strollers arrived here, 
who are to act comedies all the Christmas; 
and are now busy in making dresses, and 
preparing some of our best comedies. — ^Yoor 
wonder will cease, when I inform you these 
strollers are your friends with the rest of 
oar society, to whom I proposed this scheme 
toulagement; — and I assure you we do 
well. — ^The next week, with a grand orches- 
tra, we play the Busy Body,— and the Jou^ 
ney to London the week after ; but I have 
some thoughts of adapting it to our situation 
and making it the Journey to Toulouse* 
which, with the change of half a do^n 
scenes, may be easily done.— Thus, my dear 
F — , for want of something better, we have 
recourse to ourselves, and strike out the best 
amusements we can from such materials. — 
My kind love and friendship to all my tnw 
friends; my service to the rest H— *■ 
family have just left me, having been thie 
last week with us;«-they will bo with OM 
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tl] the holidays. — In suinroer we shall visit 
them, and bo balance hospitalities. Adiea. 
Yours most truly, 

L. 8TERNE. 
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TO THE SAME. 



Toalouw, March 99, 17B3 

Dkar Foley, 
Trovoh that*8 a mistake (I mean the 
date of the place); for I write at Mr. 

H *s in the country, and have been 

there with my people all the week. — " How 
•* does Tristram do 1" yon say m yours to him ; 
— faith, but so so. — The worst of human 
maladies is poverty; — though that*s 
second lie; for poverty of spirit is worse 
than poverty of purse by ten thousand per 
cent — I inclose you a remedy for the one, 
a draught of a hundred and thirty pounds, 
for which I insist upon a rescription by the 
very return, or I will send you and all your 

commissaries to the D ^1. — I do not hear 

they have tasted of one fleshy banquet all 
this lent You will make an excellent ^l/e. 

P , they can make nothing of him but 

bouiUon. — I mean my other two friends no 
ill ; so shall send them a reprieve, as they 
acted out of necessity, — not choice. My 
kind respects to Baron d*Holbach, and all 
bis household. Say all that's kind for me to 
my other friends. You know how much, 
dear Foley, I am yours, ' 

UffTERNE. 

I have not five Louis to vapor with in 
this land of coxcombs. My wife's compli- 
ments. 
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TOTHEBABfB. 

ToolooM, Aprn IS. I7B3. 
Dbjji Foubt, 

I THAKK you for your punctuality in 

sending me the rescriptioii, and hr your 

box by the courier, whidi came asfo by last 

post I was not surprised mudi with your 

account of LcMtl ♦*•*♦ being obliged to give 

way;— and for the rest, all follows in oonrsa 

I suppose you will endeavor to fish and 

e^irh something for yourself in these trou- 



bled waters; at least I wish yon all a i 
able man can wish for himself, which is wish- 
ing enough for you : all the rest is in tha 
brain. Mr. Woodhouse (whom you know) 
is also here; he is a most amiable worthy 
man ; and I have the pleasure of having 
him much with me. In a short time he pn>> 
ceeds to Italy. The first week in June I de- 
camp like a patriarch with my whde hoii8i>- 
hold, to pitch our tents for three months at 
the foot of the Pyrenean Hills at Bangiere% 
where I expect much health and much amuse- 
ment from the concourse of adventurers from 

all comers of the earth. Mrs. M sets 

out, at the same time, for another part of the 
Pyrenean Hills, at Courtray : from whence 
to Italy. This is the general plan of opera* 
tion here, except that I have some thoughts 
of spending the winter at Florence, and 
crossing over with my family to Leghorn 
by water; and in April of returning, bj 
way of Paris, home. — But this is a sketdi 
only; for in all things I am governed by 
circumstances; so that what is fit to be 
done on Monday may be very unwise oo 
Saturday. On all days of the week believe 
me yours. 

With unfeigned truth, 

L. STEEinL 

P. S. All compliments to my Pariflien 
friends. 
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TO THE SAME. 

Tonlouw, April », 17891 

Mt Deak F6let. 
Last post my agent wrote me woitl, he 
would send up fhmi York a bill for fourscore 
guineas, with orders to be paid into Mr. 
Selwin's hands for me. This, he said, he 
would expedite immediately; so 'tis poe- 
sible you may have had advice'of it ;•— «nd 
'tis possible also the money may not be paid 
this fortnight; therefore, as I set out for 
Bagnieres in that time, be so good as to 
give me credit for the money for a few poets 
or so, ai d send me either a rescription for 
the money, or a draught for it ; — at the re- 
ceipt of which, we shall decamp for ten or 
twelve weeks. — You will receive twen^ 
pounds more on my account; whish aer 
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al0o:— no much for that As for pleasure, 
you have it all amonf^st you at Paris : we 
have nothing here which deserves the name. 
—I shall scarce be tempted to sojourn an- 
other winter in Toulouse ; fi>r I cannot say 
it suits my health as I hoped : *tis too moist, 
— and I cannot keep clear of ag^ues here ; 
— eo that, if I stay the next winter on this 
tide of the water, 'twill be either at Nice 
or Florence; — and I shall return to England 
\A April. — Wherever I am, believe me, 
dear Foley, that I am 

Yours faithfblly, 

L. STERNE. 

Madame and Mademoiselle present their 
best compliments. Remember me to all I 
regard, particularly Messrs. Panchaud, and 
the rest of your houHholi, 



LETTER XXXIX. 

TOTHBSABIE. 

Toaloaw, May tl, 1763. 

I TOOK the liberty, three weeks ago, to de- 
sire you would be so kind as to send me 
fourscore pounds, having received a letter 
the same post from my agent, that he would 
order the money to be paid to your corre- 
spondent in London in a fortnight — It is 
some disappointment to me that you have 
taken no notice of my letter, especially as I 
told you we waited for the money before 
we set out for Bagnieres; — and so little 
distrust had I that such a civility would be 
refused me, that we have actually had all 
our things packed up these eight days, in 
hourly expectation of receiving a letter. — 
Perhaps my good friend has waited till he 
heard the money was paid in London ; — ^but 
you might have trusted to my honor, that 
all the cash in your iron-box (and all the 
bankers in Europe put together) could not 
have tempted me to say the thing that i$ 
not, — ^I hope, before this, you will have re- 
ceived an account of the money being paid 
m London. But it would have been taken 
kindly, if you had wrote me word you would 
transmit me the money when you had re- 
ceived it, but no sooner ; for Mr. R— -» of 
Hontpellier, though I know him not, yet 
8U 



knows enough of me to have given dht 
credit for a fortnight for ten times the sun: - 

I am, dear P * your friend 

and hearty well-wisher, 

L. STERNS 

I saw the family of the H yesterday, 

and asked them if you was in the land of 
the living. — They said, Yea ; for they had 
just received a letter from you. — After all, 
I heartily forgive you ; for you have done 
me a signal service in mortifying me, and 
it is this : — I am determined to grow rich 
upon it 

Adieu, and God send you wealth an4 

happiness. All compliments to Be^ 

fore April next, I am obliged to revisit your 
metropolis, in my way to England. 
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TO THE SAME. 

TottkMW, June 0, ITU. 

Mt Dear Foley, 

I THIS moment received yours; conse- 
quently, the moment I got it, I sat down to 
answer it — So much for a logical inference. 

Now, believe me, I had never wrote you 
so testy a letter, had I not both loved and 
esteemed you ; — and it was merely in vin< 
dication of the rights of friendship that I 
wrote in a ^y as if I was hurt ; — ^for neg« 
lect me in your heart, I knew you could 
not, without cause; which my heart told 
me I never had — ^nor will ever give you.- 
I was the best friend with you that ever 
I was in my life, before my letter had got a 
league, and pleaded the true excuse for my 
friend, ''That he was oppressed with a 
** multitude of business.** Go on, my dear 

F i and have but that excuse (so much 

do I regard your interest) that I would be 
content to suffer a real evil without future 
murmuring : — ^but, in truth, my disappoint- 
ment was partly chimerical at the bottom« 
having a letter of credit for two hundred 
pounds from a person I never saw, by me , 
— ^but which, out of a nicety of temper, I 
would not make any use of. — I set out in 
two days for Bagnieres; but direct to mc 
to Brousse, who will forward all my letteiip. 
—Dear F » adieu. Believe me 

Yours affectionately, 

L.iTSRII« 

30* 
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TO THE SAME. 



TmalottM. June IS, 17C3. 

DsAR Founr, 
LvcKiLT, just before I was stepping^ into 
my chaise for Bagnieres, has a strayed fifty 
IXMind bill found its way to me ; so I have 
sent it to its lawful owner inclosed. — My 
noodle of an agent, instead of getting Mr. 
Selwin to advise you he had received the 
money (which would have been enough) 
has got a bill for it, and sent it rambling to 
the fkrthest part of France after me : and, 
if it had not caught me just now, it might 
have followed me into Spain; for I shall 
cross the Pyreneans, and spend a week in 
that kingdom, which is enough for a fertile 
brain to write a volume upon. — ^Wben I 
write the history of my travels, — Memo- 
randum ! I am not to forget bow honest a 
man I have for a banker at Paris. — ^But, 
my dear friend, when you say you, dare 
trust me for what little occasions I may 
have, you have as much faith as honesty, — 
and more of both than of good policy. — ^I 
thank you however teu thousand times; — 
and, except such liberty as 1 have lately 
taken with yoo,^«nd that too at a pinch, — 
I say, beyond that I will not trespass upon 
year good-nature or friendliness to serve 

me. — God Uess you, dear F 

I am yours whilst 

L. STERNE. 
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TO THE SAME. 

Montpellier, Oet 5. 178S. 
Dear Foley, , 

I AM ashamed I have not taken an oppor- 
tunity of thanking you before now, for your 
friendly act of civility, in ordering Brousse, 
▼our correspondent at Toulouse, in case I 
ahould have occasion, to pay me fifteen 
Hundred livres ; — which, as I knew the oflfer 
came fVom your heart, I made no difficulty 
of accepting. — In my way thrDUgh Tou- 
kwise to Marseilles, where we have been, — 
but neither liking the place nor Aiz (par- 



ticularly the latter, it bemg a parliaaMI 
town, of which Toulouse has given wm m 
surfeit) we have returned here, when «a 
shall reside the winter. — My wife aoi 
daughter purpose to stay a year at hmA be- 
hind me, and, when winter is over, to r»- 
tum to Toulouse, or go to Montaubast 
where they will stay till they return, or I 
fetch them. — For myselC I shall set out in 
February for England, where my heart haa 
been fled these six months: — but I siiaU 
stay a fortnight with my friends at Paris; 
though I verily believe, if it was not fiir 
the pleasure of seeing and chattering widi 
you, I should pass on directly to Bmasela, 
and so on to Rotterdam, for the sake of 
seeing Holland, and embark from thence lo 
London. — But I must stay a little with 
those I love and have so many reasooa to 
regard: — ^you cannot place too much of 
this to your own score. — I have had an oflEbr 
of going to Italy a fortnight ago ; — bat I 
must like my subject as well as the terme; 
neither of which were to my mind. — Piay 
what English have you at Paris 1 — ^where 

is my young friend Mr. F 1 We hear 

of three or four English fiimilies coming to 
us here. — If I can be serviceaUe to any 
you would serve, you have but to writer- 
Mr. H has sent my friend W ^*8 

picture. — ^You have seen the original* or f 
would have sent it you. — ^I believe I sball 
beg leave to get a copy of my own fioBi 
yours, when I come in propria permmm ; 
— till when, God Uess you, my dear fnend, 
and believe me 

Most fidthfully yonn. 



LETTER XLm 

TOTREBABfE. 

MoBtpeUtor, Isa. «. tTM. 
Mt Deak Famm, 
You see I cannot pass over the fifth of 
the month without thinking of yon, end 
writing to you. — ^The last is a periodical 
habit; — the first is from my heart; and 1 
do it oftener than I remember : — howevert 
from both motives together, I maintain 1 
have a right to the pleasure of a 
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Kne, — be it only to tell me how yoar watch 
goes. — You know how much happier it 
would make me to know that all thinga be- 
iong'mg to you went on welL — You are go- 
ing to have them all to younelf, I hear ; and 
that Mr. 8 is true to his first intention 
of leaving business.— I hope this will enable 
you to accomplish yours in a shorter time, 
that you may get to your long*wished-for 
retreat of tranquillity and silence. — When 
you have got to your fire-eide, and into 
your arm-chair, (and, by the bye, have an- 
other to spare for a friend) and are so much 
a sovereign as to sit in your furred cap, if 
you like it, though I should not (for a man*s 
ideas are at least the cleaner for being 
dressed decently) why then it will be a 
miracle if I do not glide in like a ghost 
upon you, — and, in a very ungboetlike 
fashion, help you off with a bottle of your 
best wine. 

January IS. — ^It does not happen every 
day that a letter begun in the most perfect 
health, should be concluded in the greatest 
weakness. — ^I wish the vulgar, high and low, 
do not say it was a judgment upon me, for 
taking all this liberty with ghosts. — Be it 
as it may, I took a ride, when the first part 
of this was wrote, towards Perenas, — and 
returned home in a shivering fit, though 1 
ought to have been in a fover, for I had 
tired my beast; and he was as unmovable 
as Don Quixote's wooden horse; and my 
arm was half dislocated in whipping him. 
— ^This, quoth I, is inhuman.— No, says a 
peasant on foot behind me, Fll drive him 
home; so he laid on his posteriors; but 
*twas needless : as his face was tum*d to- 
wards Montpellier, he began to trot But 
to return . — ^This fover has confined me ten 
days in my bed ; — I have suflfered in this 
scuffle with death terribly ;— but unless the 
spirit of prophecy deceive me, — ^I shall not 
die but live. — ^In the mean time, dear F., let 
'IS live as merrily, but as innocently as we 
can. — It has ever been as good, if not better, 
than a bishopric to me ; — and I desire no 
ether. — Adieu, my dear friend, and believe 
meyours^ 

L. STEIN B. 

Please to give the uiclosed to Mr. T., and 
tell him I thank hhn cordially from my heart 
for his great good-wilL 
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TO THE SAME 



Montpellier, Jan M, 1764 
Mt Dear Friend, 
Hbarino by Lord Rochford (who in pas^ 
ing through here in his way to Madrid has 
given me a call) that my worthy friend Mr. 
Fox was now at Paris, — ^I have inclosed a 
letter to him, which you will present in 
course, or direct to him. I suppose you are 
full of English ; — but in short, we are here 
as if in another world, where, unless some 
strayed soul arrives, we know nothing of 

what is going on in yours. — Lord G r, 

I suppose, is gone from Paris, or I had wrote 
also to him. I know you are as busy as a 
bee, and have few moments to yourself; 
— ^nevertheless bestow one of them upon 
an old friend, and write me a line ;— and if 
Mr. F. is too idle, and has aught to say to 
me, pray write a second line for him. — ^We 
had a letter from Miss P— this week, 
wl% it seems has decamped for ever from 
Paris. — All b for the best; — ^which is my 
general reflection upon many things in this 
world. — Well, I diall shortly come and 
shake you by the hand in St Sauveur, if 
still you are there. My wife returns to 
Toulouse, and purposes to spend the summer 
at Bagnieres ; — I, on the contrary, go and 
visit my wife, the church, in Yorkshire.— 
We all live the longer,— at least the hap- 
pier, for having things our own way.— This 
is my conjugal maxim : — ^I own *tis not the 
best of maxims; — but I maintain *tis not 
the worst Adieu, dear F., and believe me 
Yours with truth, 

L. BTEElfB 



UTTTER XLV. 

TO ME&P. 

MoBCpeOier.Y^b. 1.1784 

I AM preparing, my dear Mrs. F., ti .eave 
France, for I am heartily tired of it— That 
insipidity there is in French characters has 
disgusted jrour firiend Yorick.— I have been 
dangerously ill, and cannot think that the 
sharp air of MoDtpellier has been of iervie« 
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to me ; and so my phjrnciaiii told me when 
they had me under their hands for above a 
month : — ** If yon stay any longer here, Sir, 
*«it will be fatal to you."— And why, good 
people, were you not kind enough to tell 
me this sooner 1 — After having discharged 
them, I told Mrs. Sterne that I should set 
out for England very soon; — but as she 
chooses to remain in France for two or 
three years, I have no objection, except that 
I wish my girl in England. — ^The States of 
Ldanguedoc are met; — ^*tis a fine raree-show, 
with the usual accompaniments of fiddles, 
bean, and puppet-shows. I believe I slmll 
step into my post-chaise with more alacrity 
to fly from these sights, than a Frenchman 
would to fly to them ; — and, except a tear 
at parting with my little slut, I shall be in 
high spirits; and every step I take that 
brings me nearer England, will, I think, 
help to set this poor frame to rights. Now 
pray write to me, directed to Mr. F. at Paris, 
and tell me what I am to bring you over. 
How do I long to greet all my friends ^ew 
do I value more than yourself. — ^My wife 
chooses to go to Montauban, rather than 
stay here ; in which I am truly passive. — 
If this should not find you at Bath, I hope 
it will be forwarded to you, as I wish to 
fulfil your oommissi(ms; — and so adieu. — 
Accept every warm wish for your health, 
and believe me ever yours, 

L.8TERNB. 

p. S. My phjTsicians have almost poisoned 
me with what they call bouiUoru refraickU" 
fonif :— *tis a cock flayed alive, and boiled 
with poppy-seeds, then pounded in a mortar, 
afterwards passed through a sieve. — ^There 
is to be one craw-fish in it; and I was 
gravely told it must be a male one,— a fe* 
male would do me more hurt than good ! 



LETTER XLVL 

TO MIBB 8TERNB. 

Pull, Iter li,11«4. 

Mt Dkak Ltdu, 
By this time I suppose your mother and 
self are fixed at Montauban, and I therefore 
dnrect to your banker, to be delivered to you. 
—I acquiesced in your staying in France: 
- likewise it was your mother's wish: — 



but I most tell yon both (that nnks yotr 
health had not been a plea made use «0 1 
should have wished yon both to reCnra with 
me. — ^I have sent yon the Spectatora, mad 
other books, particularly Metastasio; bat 1 
beg my girl to read the farmet, and only 
make the latter her amusement — I hope 
you have not forgot my last reqaeflt* to 
make no friendshipa with the French wo- 
men;— not that I think ill of them all; b«t 
sometimes women of the best princqiles at* 
the most intimuatmg ; — nay, I am so jeal- 
ous of you, that I should be roieerable lo aoe 
you had the least grain of coquetry in yoor 
composition. — ^You have enough to do^— 
for I have also sent you a guitar; — and «■ 
you have no genius for drawing (though yon 
never could be made to believe it), pngr 
waste not your time about it — RemembOT 
to write to me as to a friend :— in shott, 
whatever comes into your little head ; mad 
then it will be natural If your mother'a 
rheumatism continues, and she diooeea to 
go to Bagnieres, tell her not to be stqiped 
for want of money, fi» my purse shall be 
as open as my heart I have preached at 
the Ambassador's chapeL — Hexekiah.*-*- 
(An odd subject, your mother will aay.) 
There was a ccmcourse of all nations, said 
religions toa — ^I shall leave Paris in & few 
days. I am lodged in the same hotel with 

Mr. T : they are good and generooB 

souls. — ^Tell your mother that I hope ahe 
will write to me ; and that when ahe doaa 
so, I may also receive a letter from my 
Lydia. 
Kiss your mother from me, and believa 



Your afl^tionate 



Lb VTBElflt- 



LETTER XLVn. 

TO MR. FOLEY. 

My Dear Folky, 

There is a young lady with whooi I 

have sent a letter to you, who will arri?e 

at Paris, in her way to Italy ; — her name is 

Miss Tuting: a lady known and loved by 
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tbt whole kingdom : — ^if yoa can be of any 
ijd.to her in your advice, 4lg. as to her 
jouraey, dtc. your good-oalure and polite- 
oeas I am sure need no spur from me to do 
it I was sorry we were like the two buck- 
els of a well, whilst in London, for we were 
never aUe to be both resident together the 
BBonth I continued in and about the envi- 
rons. If I get a cough this winter which 
liolda me three days, you will certainly see 
me at Paris the week fblbwing; for now I 
tbandoQ every thing in this world to health 
and to my firiends; — for the last sermon 
that I shall ever preach, was preached at 
Paris ; — so I am altogether an idle roan, or 
father a free one, which is better. I sent, 
test post, twenty pounds to Mrs. Sterne; 
which makes a hundred pounds remitted 
since I got here. You must pay yourself 
what I owe you out of it, — and place the rest 
to account Betwixt this and Lady-day next, 
Mrs. Sterne will draw, from time to time, 
upon you to about the amount of a hundred 
Louis, — ^but not more,— (I think) I having 
lefl her a hundred in her pocket — But you 
shall always have money beforehand of 
mine ;— and she purposes to spend no &rther 
than five thousand livres in the year ;^but 
twenty pounds this way or that, makes no 
difference between us.— Give my kindest 
compliments to Mr. P— — w I have a thou- 
sand things to say to you ; and would go 
half>way to Paris to tell them you in your 

ear. The Messrs. T , H i die. and 

many more of your friends with whom I 
now am, send their servieea — ^Mine to all 
(HendsL— Yoors^ dear F., meat tmly, 

jUSTSftirs. 
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TO J— — H— ^ — s— 

8epC«nbOT4.17S4. 

Now, my dear, dear Anthony, I do not 
chink a week or ten days playing the good 
fellow (at this very Ume) at Scarborough so 
abominable a thing; but if a man could get 
there cleverly, and every soul in Kis house 
in the mind to try what could be done in 
furtherance thereof I have no one to con- 
sult in this afliir : — therefore, as a man may 



do worse things, the English of all which 
is this, — ^That I am going to leave a fow 
poor sheep here in the wilderness for fou> 
teen days;— Hind, from pride and naughti- 
ness of heart, to go and see what is doing 
at Scarborough, — stedfastly meaning after- 
wards to lead a new life and strengthen my 
faith. — ^Now some folk say there is much 
company there; and some say not; and I 
believe there is neither the one nor the 
other:— but will be both, if the world will 
have but a month's patience or so. — ^No, my 

dear H , I did not delay sending your 

letter directly to the post — ^As there are 
critical times, or rather turns and revolu- 
tions in '***^ humors, I knew not what the 
delay of an hour might haaard. — ^I will an- 
swer for him he has seventy times seven 
forgiven you, — and as often wish'd you at 
the D — L After many oscillations, the 
pendulum will rest as firm as ever. 

I send all compliments to Sir C. D — and 
G — s. I love them from my soul. — IfQ — t 
is with you, him alsa — ^I go on, not rapidly, 
but well enough, with my uncle Toby's 
amoursL There is no sitting and cudgel- 
ling one's brains whilst the sun shines 
bright ; — ^'twill be all over in six or seven 
weeks ; and there are dismal months enow 
after, to endure sufibcation by a brimstone 
fireside.— If you can get to Scarborough, 
da — ^A man who makes six tons of alum a 
week, may do any thing. — Lord Granby is 
to be there. — What a temptation I 
Yours^ afibotiooately, 

L.I 



LETTiai XUX, 

TO TBI BAMS. 

Ooswould, Thwidaj, Bopt 1784. 

Mt Dbab Covsiii, 
I AM but this moment returned from 
Scarborough, where I have been drinking 
the waters ever since the races; and have 
received marvellous strength, had I not de- 
bilitated it as fast as I got it, by playing the 
good fellow with Lord Granby and Ca too 
much. I rejoice you have been encamp'd 
at Harrowgate; from which, by now, I sup- 
poseyou are decamp'd ;— ^jtherwise, as idli* 
a beast as I have been, 1 would have 
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ficed a few days to the God of Laughter 
with you aod your jolly set— I have done 
nothing good that I know oC since I left 
you, except paying off your guinea and a 

half to K i in my way through York 

hither. — ^I must try now and do better. Go 
on and prosper for a month. 

Your aflfectionatet 

UffTERNB. 



LETTER L. 

TO MR. FOLEY. AT PARI& 

York, Bepl. SB. J704. 

Mt Dear FRiKifD, 

< I HAYiNo just had the honor of a letter 
from Miss Tuting, full of the acknowledg- 
ments of your attention and kind services 
to her, — ^I will not believe these arose from 

the D. of A ^*s letters, nor mine. 

Surely, she needed no recommendation ; — 
the truest and most honest compliment I 
can pay you, is to say they came from your 
own good heart, only you was introduced to 
the object ; — ^for the rest follow*d in course. 
— However, let me cast in my mite of thanks 
to the treasury which belongs to good- 
natured actions. I have been with Lord 
G — y these three weeks at Scarborough ;• 
the pleasures of which I found somewhat 
more exalted than those of Bagnieres last 
year. — ^I am now returned to my Philosophi- 
cal Hut to finish Tristram, which I calcu- 
late will be ready for the world about Christ 
mas ; at which time I decamp from hence, 
and fix my head-quarters at London for the 
winter, — ^unless my cough pushes me for- 
wards to your metropolis, — or that I can 
persuade some gros my Lord to take a trip 
to you. — ^1*1] try if I can make him relish the 
joys of the Thuitteriee, Opera Cktmique, ^, 

I had this week a letter from Mrs. Sterne, 
from Montauban ; in which she tells me she 
has occasion fi>r fifty pounds immediately. — 
Will you send an order to your correspond- 
ent at Montauban to pay her so much cash ? 
—and I will, in three weeks, send as much 
to Becket — But as her purse is low, for 
God's sake write directly.— Now you must 
do something equally essential, — to rectify 



long ago, that sft« wa$ tep&rmied /rmm am 
for life. Now as this is not true in the fimt 
place, and may give a dissdvantageooi ib- 
pression of her to those she lives amongst 
— ^'twould be unmerciful to let her, or my 
daughter, sufibr by it ; — so do be so good as 
to undeceive him ; — for, in a year or twn 
she proposes (and indeed I expect it with 
impatience from her) to rejom me; — and 
tell them I have all the coofidence in ths 
world she will not spend more than I can 
affi>rd ; and I only mentioned two handled 
guineas a year, — because 'twas right to 
name some certain sum ; for which I begged 
you to give her credit — ^I write to yoa of 
all pay most intimate concerns, as to a 
brother; so excuse me, dear Foley. God 
bless you ! — Believe me 

Yours affectionately, 

L. ffTERlfB. 

Compliments to Mr. Panchand, d'Hol* 
bach, &C. 



LETTER LL 

TO THE SAME. 

York, NovMnter 11, 1774 
My Dear Friend, 
I SENT, ten days ago, a bank-bill of thirtj 
pounds to Mr. Becket ; and, this post, one 
of sixty. — ^When I get to London, which 
will be in five weeks, you will receive what 
shall always keep you in bank for Mm 
Sterne ; in the mean time I have desired 
Becket to send you fourscore pounds ; and 
if my wife, before I get to London, should 
have occasion for fifty Louis, let her not wait 
a minute ; and if I have not paid it, a week 
or a fortnight, I know, will break no squares 
with a good and worthy friend. I will contrive 
to send you these two new volumes of Tri»- 
tram, as soon as ever I get them from the 
pres& — ^You will read as odd a tour through 
France as ever was projected or executed 
by traveller, or travel-writer, since the 
world began. — ^Tis a laughing, good-tenH> 
pered satire against travelling (as puppies 
travel); Panchaud will enjoy it — ^I am quite 
civil to your Parisians, — et pour eause^ yoa 
know : — 'tis likely I may see them in spring. 



• mistake in the mind of your correspondent — ^Is it possible for you to get me over a 
lAere. who it seems gave her a hint, not loopy of my picture any how? Ifso^Iwould 
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write to Mademoiselle N to make as 

food a copy from it as she possibly could, — 
with a view to do her service here; — and I 
would remit her the price. — I really believe 
it would be the parent of a dozen portraits to 
her, if ifhe executes it with the spirit of the 
original in your hands, — for it will be seen 
by many ;— and as my phiz is as remarkable 
as myselC if she preserves the true charac- 
ter of both, it will do her honor and service 
toa— Write me a line about this, and tell 
me you are well and happy. — Will you pre- 
sent my kind respects to the worthy Baron 1 
—I shall send him one of the best impres- 
sions of ray picture from Mr. ReynoIds^s ; — 

another to Monsieur P . 

My bve to Mr. S ^n and P— ^d. 

I am most truly yours, 

L. 8TERKE. 



LETTER LH 



Nov. 13, 1704. 

Dear Dear Coimnf , 
*Tis a church militant week with me, 
fbll of marches and counter-marches, — and 
treaties about Stillington common, which 
we are going to inclose,— otherwise I would 
have obeyed your summons; — and yet I 
could not well have done it this week nei- 
ther, having received a letter from C — , 
who has been very ill ; and is coming down 
to stay a week or ten dajrs with me. — ^Now 
I know he is ambitious of being better ac- 
quainted with you ; and longs from his soul 
for a sight of you in your own castle. — ^I can- 
not do otherwise than bring him with me ; 
— nor can I gallop away and leave him in 
an empty house to pay a vint to from Lon- 
don, as he comes half express to see me. — 
I thank you for the care of my northern 
vintage. — ^I fear, after all, I must give it a 
fermentation on the other side of the Alps, 
which is better than being on the lees with 
it; but nous verrofu: — ^yet I fear, as it has 
got such bold of my brain, and comes upon 
it like an armed man at nights, — I must 
give way, fbr quietness sake, or be hag- 
ridden with the conceit of it all my life long. 
—I have been Mus-ridden this last week 
bj a couple of romi»ng girls (Men nnaet et 



eomme U faut) who might as well have 
been in the house with me (though perhaps 
not, my retreat here is too quiet for them) 
but they have taken up all my time, and have 
given my judgment and fimcy more airingB 
than they wanted. — ^These things accord noi 
well with sermon-making : — but 'tis my vile 
errantry, as Sancho says, and that is all 
that can be made of it — ^I trust all goes 
swimmingly on with your alum ; that the 
works amuse you, and call you twice out 
(at least) a day. — ^I shall see them, I trust, 
in ten days, or thereabouts. — If it was any 
way possible, I would set out this moment, 
though I have no cavalry (except a the-asi,) 
Give all friendly respects to Mrs. C. and to 
CoL H — s and the garrison, both of Guisbro 
and Skelton. I am, dear Anth(niy, 

Afiectionately yours, 

UffTfiRNB. 



LETTER LIIL 

TO MR. FOLEY, AT PARU. 

York, Nov. IS. 17M. 

My Dear Frixhd, 

Threr posts before I had the favor of 
yours (which is come to hand this moment) 
I had wrote to set Mrs. Sterne right in her 
mistake, — that you had any money of mine 
in your hands; — ^being very sensible that 
the hundred pounds I had sent you, through 
Socket's hands, was but about what would 
balance with you. The reason of her error 
was owing to my writing her word I would 
send you a bill, in a post or two, fbr fifty 
pounds; which, my finances falling short 
just then, I deferred ; so that I had paid no- 
thing to any one, — but was, however, oome 
to York this day ; and I have sent you a 
draught for a hundred pounds. In honest 
truth, a fortnight ago I had not the cash ;— 
but I am as honest as the king (as Sancho 
Pan^ says,) only noi so rich. 

Therefore, if Mrs. Sterne should want 
thirty Louis more, let her have them ; and 
I wiU balance all (which will not be much) 
with honor at Christmas, when I shall be 
in London, having now just finished my 
two volumes of Tristram. — I have some 
thoughts of going to Italy this year; a^ 
least I shall not defer it above aiioth«rr-t 



SfiO LETTER& 

Dbve been with Lord Grenby, and with 
Lord Shelbume ; but am now sat down till 
Decomber in my sweet retirement I wish 
you was sat down as happily, and as free 
of all worldly cares. — ^In a few years, my 
dear F., I hope to see you a real country 
gentleman, though not altogether exiled 
from your friends in London : there I shall 
spend every winter of my life, in the same 
lap of contentment where I enjoy myself 
BOW, and wherever I go, — we must bring 
three parts in four of the treat along with 
uSi In short, we must be happy within, 
and then few things without us make 
much difference. This is my Shandean 
philosophy. — You will read a comic ac- 
count of my journey from Calais, through 
Paris, to the Garonne, in these volumes : 
my friends tell me they are done with spir- 
it: — it must speak for itself. Give my kind 
respects to Mr. Selwin and my friend 
Panchaud. — When you see Baron d'Hol- 
bach, present him my respects, and believe 
me, dear F., 

•Yours cordially, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER LIV. 

to DAVID 6ARRICK. ESa 

LoBdoB. Itereli 16, 170S. 
DxAmGAKEIOK, 

I TBEBATBiiBD you with a letter in one I 
wrote a few weeks ago to Foley ; but (to 
ny shame be it spoken) I lead such a life 
of dissipation, I have never had a moment 
to myself which has not been broke in 
upon, by one engagement or impertinence 
or another; and as plots thicken towards 
the latter end of a piece, I find, unless I 
take pen and mk just now, I shall not be 
»ole to do it till either I am got into the 
ooantry, or you to the city. You are teased 
and tormented too much by your correspond- 
ents, to return to us; and with accounts 
how much your firiends, and how much 
your theatre, wants you ; — so that I will not 
magnify either our loss or yours, but hope 
cordially to see you soon. — Since I wrote 
•ast, I have frequently stepped into your 
House ; tha^ is as frequently as I could take 
tat* whole party, where I dined, along with 



me. — This was but justice to yoot M « 
walked in as a Wit; but with regsvA to 
myself, I balanced the account thus : — I «■ 
sometimes in my friend —^'a house ; but 
he is always in Tristram Shandy's; where 
my friends say be will continue (and* I 
hope, the prophecy is tme for my own in- 
mortality) even when he himself is no more. 
I have had a lucrative winter's ^mp*«ga 
here. — Shandy sells well. — ^I am taxing tibe 
public with two more volumes of Semsooi^ 
which will more than double the gaine ef 
Shandy. — It goes into the world with a 
prancing list de toute la noUesm ; whieh 
will bring me in three hundred pouode, e» 
elusive of the sale of the copy;— eo tbal* 
with all the contempt of money which nM 
facon de penser has ever impressed on roe, 
I shall be rich in spite of myself; but I 
scorn, you must knoW, in the high ion I 
take at present, to pocket all this trash. — ^I 
set out to lay a portion of it out in the ser- 
vice of the world, in a tour round Italy ; 
where I shall spring game, or the deuce ia 
in the dice! — In the beginning of Septem- 
ber I quit England, that I may avail myaell 
of the time of vintage, when all Nature is 
joyous ; and so saunter, phiksophicaUy, for 
a year or so, on tiie' other skie the Alpa— 1 
hope your pilgrimages have brought Mi& 
Garrick and yourself back d U JUur die 
jeuneawe. — May you both long feel tbe 
sweets of it, and your friends with you U^ 
Do, dear friend, make my kindest wiabee 
and compliments acceptable to the beet and 
wisest of the daughters of Eve! — Yon 
shall ever believe, and ever find me aflb#- 
tionately yours, 

L.8TXK]f& 



LETTER LV. 

TOTBEBAMB. 

ltaUi.A|iril8.maL 
I 80ALP you ! my dear Garrick ! my denr 
friend !— Foul befell the map who hurts a 
hair of your head S— and so full was' I oi 
that very sentiment, that mj letter had not 
been put into the post-office ten minutee^ 
before my heart smote me ; and I sent to 
recall it, — but feiled.— You aie sadly to 
bhune. Shandy, for this^ quoth ^ k«ain|^ 
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MI 



with my head od my hand as I recriminated 
upon my false delicacy in the afiair : — Gar- 
rick's nerves (if he has any left) are as fine 
and as delicately span as thy own! — his 
sentiments as honest and friendly ! — ^Thou 
knowest, Shandy, that he loves thee, — why 
wilt thoa hazard him a moment's pain? 
Puppy, fool, coxcomb* jack-ass, 6lc, &c. — 
I and so I balanced the account to your favor, 
before I received it drawn up in your way, 
— ^I say your way, for it is not stated so 
much to your honor and credit as I had 
passed the account before; — for it was a 
most lamented truth, that I never received 
one of the letters your friendship meant 
me, except whilst in Paris. — Oh ! how I con- 
gratulate you for the anxiety the world has, 
and continues to be under, for your return ! 
-—Return, return to the few who love you, 
and the thousands who admire you ! — The 
moment you set your foot upon your stage, 
—mark, I tell it you, — by some magic irre- 
sisted power, every fibre about your heart 
will vibrate afresh, and as strong and as 
feelingly as ever ; — Nature, with Glory at 
her back, will light up the torch within 
you ; and there is enough of it left to heat 
and enlighten the world these many, many 
years! 

Heaven be praised ! (I utter it from my 
soul) that your Lady, and my Minerva, is 
in a condition to walk to Windsor ! — full 
rapturously will I lead the graceful pilgrim 
to the temple ; where I will sacrifice with 
the purest incense to her; — ^but you may 
worship with me or not, — ^*twill make no 
difiTerence either in the truth or warmth 
of my devotion; — still (after all J have 
seen) I still maintain her peerless ! 

Powell, good Heaven! — give me some 
one with less smoke and more fire ! — There 
are who, like the Pharisees, still think they 
shall be heard for much speaking. Come, 
come away, my dear (larrick, and teach us 
another lesson. 

Adieu! — I love you dearly, and your 
Lady better; — not hobby-horsically, — but 
most sentimentally and affectionately ; — ^fbr 
t am yours (that is, if you never say an- 
other word about i—) with all the senti- 
ments of love and friendship you deserve 
from me, 

L. BTERBTE. 

2V 
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TO MR. FOLEY. 



Batb, April 15, nSS. 
Mt Dear Founr, 

Mt wife tells me she has drawn for one 
hundred pounds; — and 'tis fit that yoa 
should be paid it that minute : — the money 
is now in Beckefs hands. Send mc, ray 
dear Foley, my account, that I may die* 
charge the balance to this time, and know 
what to leave in your hands. — ^I have made 
a good campaign of it this year in the field 
of the literati ; — my two volumes of Tris* 
tram, and two of Sermons, which I shall 
print very soon, will bring roe a consider- 
able sum. Almost all the nobility in Eng* 
land honor me with their names ; and 'tis 
thought it will be the largest and most 
splendid list which ever pranced before a 
book since subscriptions came into fashion. 

Pray present my roost sincere comp1i« 

ments to Lady H ; whose name I hope 

to insert with many others. As so many 
men of genius favor me with their namei 
also, I will quarrel with Mr. Hume, and 
call him Deist, and what not, unless I have 
his name toa — My love to Lord W— ^ 
Your name, Foley, I have put in as a fre» 
will offering of my labors. Your list of sub- 
scribers you will send : — ^"tis but a crown for 
sixteen sermons. — Dog-cheap ! but I am in 
quest of honor, not money. — Adieu, adieu * 
Believe me, dear Foley, 

Yours truly, 

L. 8TESlf& 



LETTER LVn. 

TOMR. w. 

Ooxwould, May 13,1788. 
At this moment I am sitting in my sum- 
mer-house with my head and heart full, not 
of my uncle Toby's amours with the Widow 
Wad man, but my sermons; and your lettei 
has drawn me out of a pensive mood : — the 
spirit of it pUaseth me ; — but, in this soli- 
tude, what can I tell or write to you but 
about myself? — 1 am glad that you are in 
love; — 'twill cure the spleen, at least, 
which has a bad effect on both man and 
woman. — I myself must ever have some 
31 
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Ihilcinei id my head; it bftrmonizes the 
400] ; — and in those cases I first endeavor 
to niaktf the lady believe so; or ralher, I 
begin first to make myself believe that I 
am in love: — but I carry on my affairs 
quite in the French way, sentimentally, — 
Vamour (say they) rCest rien sans sentl' 
ment, — ^Now, notwithstanding they make 
mch a pother about the uxfrdj they have 
DO precise idea aunexM to it : — and so much 
ibr that same subject called Love. — I must 
tell you how I have just treated a French 
gentleman of fortune in France, who took 
a liking to my daughter : — Without any 
omroony (having got my direction from 
my wife's banker) he wrote me word that 
he was in love with my daughter ; and de- 
■tied to know what fortune I would give 
her at present, and how much at my death : 
^-4)y the bye, I think there was very little 
sentiment on his side. — My answer was, 
** Sir, I shall give her ten thousand pounds 
tiie day of marriage. My calculation is as 
follows : — She is not eighteen, you are sixty- 
two; — there goes five thousand pounds: — 
tnen. Sir, you at least think her not ugly; she 
has many accomplishments, — speaks Italian, 
French, plays upon the guitar ; and as I fear 
yoa play upon no instrument whatever, I 
think you will be happy to take her at my 
lenns ; for here finishes the account of the 
ten thousand pounds.** — I do not suppose 
but he will take this as I mean ; that is, a 
flat refusal. — I have had a parsonage-house 
burnt down by the carelessness of my 
curate's wife. — As soon as I can, I must re- 
build it, I trow ; — but I lack the means at 
present ; yet I am never happier than when 
I have not a shilling in my pocket: for 
when I have, I can never call it my own. — 
Adieu, my dear friend: — may you enjoy 
better health than me, though not better 
•pirit^, for that is impoesible. 

Yours sincerely, 

L. 8TERNE. 

My oomplimentfl to the Colonel 



you was set out from Paris, and tint M. 
Garrick brought the letter with hini; whicfai 
possibly, he gave you. In the hurry of yoov 
business you might forget the oootenta of 
it; and in the hurry of mine in town (tlioagli 
I called once) I oould not get to eee you. I 
decamp for Italy in September; and shall 
see your face at Paris, you may be rare: 
but I shall see it with more pleasure when 
I am out of debt ; — which is your own iknlt, 
for Becket has had money left in his hands 
for that purpose. — Do send Mrs. Sterne her 
two last volumes of Tristram ; they arrived 
with yours in spring, and she complains ahe 
has not got theoL — My best services to Mr. 
Panchaud. — I am bu^ composing two vol- 
umes of Sermons ; they will be printed in 
September, though I fear not time enough 
to bring them with me. Your name is 
amongst the list of a few of my honorary 
subscribers, who subscribe for love. — ^If yoo 
see Baron d*Holbach and Diderot, present 
my respects to them. — If the Baron vrants 
any English books, he will let me know 
and I will bring them with me.^ — ^Adien. 
I am truly yours. 
L.I 



LETTER LVm. 

TO MR. FOLEY. AT PARIS. 

York, July 13. 1775. 

My Dear Sir, 
I WROTS some time in spring, to beg yon 
would &vor me with my account I believe 



LETTER LDC 



TOTHEBABCB. 



Dear Sir, 

It is a terrible thing to be in P^uis with- 
out a periwig on a man's head ! In seven 
days fix>m the date of this, I should be in 
that case, unless you tell your neigfabor* 
Madame Requiere, to get her ban start de 
me /aire tin penique d bourse, mu sttetup— 
c'est'drdire — une la pius extraordinmire'^ 
la plusjolie — la plus gentiUe^'-et lapitt9-^ 

Mais quHmporlef fai Vhonneur iTKrs 
grand critique — et bien di/ieile encore dsau 
les affaires de peruques; — and, in one 
word, that he gets it done in five days sftef 
notice. — 

I beg pardon for this liberty, my deer 
friend, and for the trouble of forwarding 
this by the very next post If my friend 
Mr. F. is in Paris, my kind love to him 
and respects to all others. — In sad 
Yours, truly, 
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- I have paid mto Mr. Becket*8 hands six 
luudred pounds; whkh you may drew upon 
at sightf according as either Mrs. Sterne or 
myself make it expedient 



LETTER LX. 

TO MR. PANCHAUD. AT PARIS 

Beta Pvint Voiain, Nor. 7. 17SS. 

Dear Sir, 
I fORooT to desire you to forward what^ 
ever letters came to your hand, to your 
banker at Rome, to wait for me against I 
get there, as it is uncertain how long I may 
stay at Turin, &c &c: at present, I am 
held a prisoner in this town by the sudden 
swelling of two pitiful rivulets, from the 
snows melting on the Alps; so that we 
cannot either advance to them, nor retire 
back again to Lyons: — for how long the 
gentlemen, who are my fellow-trevellers, 
and myself, shall languish in this state of 
vexatious captivity. Heaven and Earth 
surely know ; for it rains as if they were 
coming together to settle the matter; — ^I 
bad an agreeable journey to Lyons ; and a 
joyous time there,— dining and supping 
every day at the Commandant's. — Lord 
F. W. I left there, and about a dozen Eng- 
lish. — If you see Lord Ossory, Lord Wil- 
liam Gordon, and my friend Mr. Crewfbrd, 
remember me to them. If Wilkes is at 
Paris yet, I send him all kind wishes. — 
Present my compliments, as well as thanks, 

to my good friend Miss P ; and believe 

me, dear Sir, with all truth, yours, 

L.8TERlfS. 



houses already. — ^To-morrow I am to be 
presented to the King; and when that 
ceremony is over, I shall have my hands 
full of engagements. — ^No English here, but 
Sir James Macdonald, who meets with 
much respect, and Mr. Ogilby. — ^We are 
all together, and shall depart in peace to- 
gether. — My kind services to alL Prey 
forward the inclosed. 

Yours, most truly, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER LXIL 



TO THE SAME. 



LETTER LXL 



TO THE SAME. 



Turin, Nov. 98, I785u 
Dear Sir, 
AiTBR many difficulties I have got here 
safe and sound, — ^though eight days in pass- 
ing the mountains of Savoy. — ^I am stopped 
here for ten days, by the whole country 
betwixt here and Milan being laid under 
water by continual reins; — but I am very 
haoDYt and have found my way into a dozen 



Turin. Nor. 98, 176A. 

Dear Sir, 
I AM just leaving this place with Sir 
James Macdonald for Milan, &c. — We 
have spent a joyous fortnight here, and met 
with all kinds of honore ; and with regret 
do we both bid adieu : — ^but health on my 
side, — and good sense on his,— say 'tis bet- 
ter to be at Rome; — ^you say at Paris; — 
but you put variety out of the question. — 1 
entreat you to forward the inclosed to Mrs. 
Sterne. — My compliments to all fViends; 
more particularly to those I most value (that 
includes Mr. F., if he is in Paris.) 
I am yours, most truly, 

L.8TERNJL 



LETTER LXm. 

TO THE SAME. 

FIorHwe, Dm. 18, 1785. 

Dear Sir, 
I HAVE been a month passmg the plains 
of Lombardy, stopping in my way at Mi- 
lan, Parma, Placenza, and Bologna, — with 
weather as delicious as a kindly April in 
England; — and have been three days in 
crossing a part of the Apennines, covered 
with thick snow. — Sad transition ! — ) 
stay here three days to dine with our 

Plenipo Lords T — -d and C r; and 

in five days shall tread the Vatican, and 
be introduced to all the Saints in the 
Pantheon. — ^I stay but fourteen days to pay 
these civilities, and then decamo ix tSU. 
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ploi. — Praj send the inclosed to my wife, 
and Becket*s letter to London. 

Yours, truly, 

L.8TEENE. 



LETTER LXIV. 



TO MIBS 8TERNE. 



Naptot, February 3, 178S. 
Mt Dbar Girl, 
YouK letter, my Lydia, has made me 
hoth laugh and cry. Sorry am I that you 
are hoth so afflicted with the ague ; and by 
all means I wish you both to fly from Tours ; 
because, I remember, it is situated between 
two rivers, la Loire and le Cher, which 
must occasion fogs, and damp unwholesome 
weather ; therefore, for the same reason, go 
not to Bourges en Bresse; *tis as vile a 
plsce for agues. — ^I find myself infinitely 
better than I was, and hope to have added 
at least ten years to my life, by this journey 
to Italy ; the climate is heavenly, and I find 
new principles of health in me, which I 
have been long a stranger to ; but trust me, 
my Lydia, I will find you out, wherever 
you are, in May. Therefore, I beg you to 
direct to me at Belloni*s at Rome, that I 
may have some idea where you will be 
then. — ^The account you give me of Mrs. 

C is truly amiable ; I shall ever honor 

her. — Mr. C. is a diverting companion: — 
what he said of your little French admirer, 
was truly droll. The Marquis de 



is an impostor, and not worthy of your ac- 
quaintance ; he only pretended to Imow me, 
to get introduced to your mother. ^I de- 
sire you will get your mother to write to 
Mr. C, that I may discharge every debt; 
and then, my Lydia, if I live, the produce 
of my pen shall be yours: if Fate reserves 
m? not that, the humane and good (part for 
thy tather*8 sake, part for thy own) will 
never abandon thee! — If your mother*s 
healtn will permit her to return with me 
to England, your summers I will render as 
agreeable as I can at Coxwould ; your win- 
ters at York. — You know my publications 
call me to London. — ^If Mr. and Mrs. G 
are still at Tours, thank them from me for 
iiieir cordiality to my wife and daughter. 
. mve purchased you some little triflesi 



which I shall give joa whok we mec^ ai 
piooft of aflectioQ from, 

Your bad fiitber, 

X«. BTSEini 



LETTER LXV. 



TO J H 1 

MaflM, FMiriMry A, IN9L 
Mt DxiLK H., 

Tn an age since I have heard fiona yoa; 
— ^but as I read the London Chraoidey aDd 
find no tidings of your death, or that yoa 
are even at the point of it, I take it ae I wisk 
it, that you have got over thus much of the 
winter, free from the damps both of climele 
and spi rits :«and here I am, as happy as a king 
after all, growing fiit, sleek, and well likiai^; 
not improving in stature, but in breadth.— 
We have a jolly carnival of it; nothing bat 
operas, punchinelloes, festinoes, and mae* 
querades. We (that is, nmu autres) are 
all dressing out for one this night at the 
Princess Francavivalla*s, which is to be su- 
perb. The English dine with her (exclu- 
sively) : and so much for small chat,— ex- 
cept that I saw a little comedy last week, 
with more expression and spirit, and true 
character, than I shall see one hastily again. 
—I stay here till the Holy Week, which 1 
shall pass at Rome, where I occupy myaelf 
a month : — my plan was to have gone froin 
thence for a fortnight to Florence, and th&a 
by Leghorn to Marseilles directly home; 
but am diverted from this by the repealed 
proposals of accompanying a gentleman wlio 
is returning by Venice, Vienna, Saxon j, 
Berlin, and so by the Spa, and thenoe 
.through Holland to England: — *tis with 
Mr. E. I have known him these three 
years, and have been with him ever since 
I reached Rome : and as I know him to be 
a good-hearted young gentleman, I have no 
doubt of making it answer both his views 
and mine ; at least I am persuaded we shall 
return home together (as we set out) with 
friendship and good-will. — ^Write yoar next 
letter to me at Rome, and do me the followiag 
favor, if it lies in your way, which I think 
it does, to get me a letter of reoommendatioa 
to our Ambassador (Lord Stormont) at Vi- 
enna. I have not the honor to be known tu 
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his Lordship ; hut Lords P > or H > 

or twenty you better know, would write a 
certificate for me; importing,* that I am not 
fallen out of the clouds. If this will cost my 
cousin little trouble, do inclose it in your 
next letter to me at Belloni*s. — You have 
left Skelton I trow a month, and I fear have 
had a most sharp winter, if one may judge 
of it from the severity of the weather here, 
and all over Italy, which exceeded any thing 
known, till within these three weeks, that 
the sun has been as hot as we could bear it 
Give my kind services to my friends ; espe- 
cially to the household of faith : — my dear 
Crarland, — to Gilbert, — to the worthy Colo- 
nel, — ^to Cardinal S— , — to my fellow 
laborer Pantagruel. — ^Dear cousin Anthony, 
receive my kindest love and wishes. ' 
Yours affectionately, 

L. ST£RN*E. 

p. S. Upon second thoughts, direct your 
next to me at Mr. W.*s, banker at Venice. 



LETTER LXVL 

TO MB. FOLEY. AT PARIS. 

Naplet. FtobruArj 8. 17B6. 

Dbak Sir, 

I DE8IRB Mrs. Sterne may have what cash 
she wants, — if she has not received it before 
now : she sends me word she has been in 
want of cash these three weeks : be so kind 
as to prevent this uneasiness to her; which 
is doubly so to me. I have made very little 
use of your letters of credit, having, since I 
left Paris, taken up no more money than about 
fifly Louis at Turin, as much at Rome, and 
a few ducats here ; and as I now travel from 
hence to Rome, Venice, through Vienna to 
Berlin, &c. with a gentleman of fortune, I 
shall draw for little more till my return ; so 
you will have always enough to spare for 
my wife. The beginning of March be so 
kind as to let her have a hundred pounds to 
begin her year with. 

There are a good many English here, 
very few in Rome, or other parts of Italy, 
The air of Naples agrees very well with 
me ; — I shall return fat— -My friendship to 
all who honor me with theirs.— 'Adieu, my 
dear friend : — ^I am ever yours, 

h-wnaan. 



LETTER LXVIL 

TO MR. PANCHAUD. AT PAH» 

Naplei, Febrnazy 14, 1700 

Dear Sir, 
I WROTB last week to you, to desire yai< 
would let Mrs. Sterne have what money 
she wanted. — It may happen, as that letter 
went inclosed in one to her at Tours, that 
you will receive this first I have made 
little use of your letters of credit, as you 
will see by that letter: nor shall I want 
much (if any) till you see me, as I travel 
now in company with a gentleman : — how- 
ever, as we return by Venice, Vienna, B^^ 
lin, dLC to the Spa, I should be glad if yoa 
will draw me a letter of credit upon some 
one at Venice, to the extent of fifty Louis; 
— but I am persuaded I shall not want half 
of them : however, in case of sickness or ac- 
cidents, one would not go so long a route 
without money in one's pocket — ^The bank- 
ers here are not so conscientious as my 
friend P. ; they would make me pay twelve 
per cent if I was to get a letter here. I beg 
your letters, &c. may be inclosed to Mr. 
Watson at Venice, — where we shall be in 
the Ascension. I have received much bene- 
fit from the ahr of Naples ; — but quit it to be 
at Rome before the Holy Week. There are 
about five-and-twenty EInglish here; — ^but 
most of them will be decamped in two 
months: — ^there are sclrce a third of the 
number at Rome ; I suppose, therefore, that 
Paris is full — My warmest wishes attend 
you, — with my love to Mr. F., and compli- 
ments to alL — ^I am, dear Sir, very faithfully, 
yours, 

L.8TBRIfB. 

Sir James Maodonald is in the bouse with 
me, and is just recovering from a long and 
most cruel fit of the rheumatism. 



LETTER L3CVIIL 

TO J H 8 , ESa 

Ma7 SS. Mar IHjoB, [IIM.J 
Drar Anthoht, 
Mt desire of seeing both my wife and 
girly has turned me out of mv road towaida 
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a delicioofl chatMn of the CoonteM of M — « 
where I have been patriarching it these 
seven days with her Ladyship, and half 
a dozen of very handsome and agreeable 
ladies. — Her Ladyship has the best of 
hearts: — a valuable present, not ^ven to 
every one. To-morrow, with regfret, I shall 
quit this agreeable circle, and post it night 
and day to Paris, where I shall arrive in 
two days, and just wind myself up, when I 
am there, enough to roll on to Calais ; — so 
I hope to sup with you the King*s birth-day, 
according to a plan of sixteen days* standing. 
Never man has been such a wildgoose chsse 
after a wife as I have been. — After having 
•ought her in five or six different towns, I 
found her at last in Franche Compte, — Poor 
woman ! she was very cordial, &c. and bego 
to stay another year or two. — My Lydia 
pleases me much. — I found her greatly im- 
proved in every thing I wished her. — I am 
most unaccountably well, and most unac- 
countably nonsensical; — *tis at least a proof 
of good spirits ; which is a sign and token 
given me in these latter days, that I must 
take up again the pen. In fiiith, I think I 
•hall die with it in my hand ; but I shall live 
these ten years, my Anthony, notwithstand- 
ing the fears of my wife, whom I left most 
melancholy on that account. This is a de- 
licious part of the world; most celestial 
weather, and we lie all day, without damps, 
upon tlie grass, — tfnd that is the whole of 
itf except the inner man (for her Ladyship 
is not stingy of her wine) is inspired twice 
a day wilh the best Burgundy that grows 
upon the mountains which terminate our 
lands here. Surely, you will not have de- 
camped to Crazy Castle before I reach town. 
The summer here is set in in good earnest : 
—His more than we can say for Yorkshire. 
I hope to hear a good tale of your alum- 
works. Have you no other works in hand ? 
I do not expect to hear from you ; so God 
prosper you, and all your undertakings. — I 
am, my dear cousin, 

Most afi^ctionately jrours, 

L. 'sterns. 



Remember me to Mr. < 
■ » the Colonel, dtc 



Cardinal 



LETTER LXDC 

TO MR. PAlfCUAUD, AT PAKUL 

York, JaM »» Htt 
DsARSra, 
I WROTB kst week to Mr. Becket to dit 
charge the balance due to you ;— «Dd I havt 
received a letter from him, telling me, that 
if you will draw upon him for one hundred 
and sixty pounds, he will punctually pay it 
to your order ; — so send the draughts when 
you please. — Mrs. Sterne writes me word, 
she wants fifty pounds ; which I desire joo 
will let her have : I will take care to remit 
it to your correspondent I have such aa 
entire confidence in my wife, that siie 
spends as little as she can, though she m 
confined to no particular sum: — her ex- 
penses will not exceed three hundred 
pounds a year, unless by ill-health or a joar- 
ney, — and I am very willing she aboald 
have it ; — and you may rely, in case it ever 
happens that she should draw fer fifty or a 
hundred pounds extraordinary, that it and 
every demand shall be punctually paid, — 
and with proper thanks; and for this the 
whole Shandean family are ready to stand 
security. *Tis impossible to tell yoo how 
sorry I was that my affiurs hurried me so 
quick through Paris, as to deprive me of 
seeing my old friend Mr. Foley, and of ths 
pleasure I proposed in being made known 
to his better half; — ^but I have a probabfli^ 
of seeing him this winter. Adien, dear 
Sir, and believe me 

Most cordially yours, 
L.I 



LETTER LXX. 

TO MR.& 

Ooxwonld, July tS, 

Drar Sir, 
Onr might be led to think that there is ik 
fatality regarding us: — we make appcnnt- 
ments to meet; and for these two yesrs 
have not seen each other*s face but twice ; 
— we must try and do better for Uv9 f jtareti 
Having sought you with more seal than 
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C sought the Lord, in order to deliver 
you the books you bode me purchase for 
you at Paris, — ^I was forced to pay carriage 
lor them from London down to York ; — but 
as I shall neither charge you the books nor 
the carriage, — ^*ti8 not worth talking about 
Never man, my dear Sir, has had a more 
agreeable tour than your Yorick ; — and at 
present I am in my peaceful retreat, writing 
the ninth volume* of Tristram. I shall 
publish but one this year ; and the next I 
shall begin a new work of four volumes, 
which when finished, I shall continue Tris- 
tram with fresh spirit What a difierence 
of scene here ! But,'%ith a disposition to 
be happy, *tis neither this place nor Mother 
that renders us the reverse. In short, each 
man*s happiness depends upon himself: — 
he is a fool if he does not enjoy it 

What are you about, dear S— 1 Give 
me some account of your pleasures. — ^You 
had better come to me for a fortnight, and 
I will show, or give you (if needful) a 
practical dose of my philosophy ; but I hope 
you do not want it ; — if you did, 'twould 
be the ofiice of a friend to give it Will 
not even our races tempt you 1 You see I 
use all arguments. — Believe me yours most 
truly, 

L 8TERNE. 



LETTER LXXL 

TO ME. PANCHAUD. AT PARIS. 

Ooxwottid, BepC 81. 17M. 
Mt DbAK FRIXlfD, 

If Mrs. Sterne should draw upon you for 
fifty Louis d'ors, be so kind as to remit her 
the money; — and pray be so good as not 
to draw upon Mr. Becket for it (as he owes 
me nothing) but favor me with the draught, 
which I will pay to Mr. Selwin. A.young 
nobleman is now negotiating a jaunt with 
me for six weeks, about Christmas, to the 
Fauxbourg de St Germain. — ^I should like 
much to be with you for so long; and if my 
wife should grow worse (having had a very 
poor account of her in my daughter's last) 
I cannot thmk of her being without me : — 
and however expensive the journey would 
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be, I would fly to Avignon to administer 
consolation to both her and my poor girl- 
Wherever I am, believe me, dear Sir, 
Yours,' 

L. STERNE. 

My kind compliments to Mr. Foley. 
Though I have not the honor of knowing 
his rib, I see no reason why I may not pre- 
sent all due respects to the better half of sc 
old a friend, which I do by these presents 
— with my friendliest wishes to Miss P. 



LETTER LXXn. 

TO MR. FOLEY. AT PARIS. 

OoxwoakI, Oct. 95. 17B8. 
Mt Dear Foley, 
I DE8IRBD you would be so good as to 
remit to Mrs. Sterne fifly Louis, a month 
aga — I dare say you have done it; — ^but 
her illness must have cost her a good deal : 
— ^therefore, having paid the last fifty pounds 
into Mr. Selwin^s hands, I beg you to send 
her thirty guineas more, — for which I send 
a bank-bill to Mr. Becket by this post ;— 
but surely, had I not done so, you wo ild no 
stick at it ; — for be assured, my dear Foley 
that the First Lord of the Treasury is nei- 
ther more able nor more willing (nor per- 
haps half so punctual) in repaying with 
honor all I ever can be in your hooka — My 
daughter says her mother is very ill, — and 
I fear, going fast down, by all accounts : — 
*tis melancholy in her situation to want uiy 
aid that is in my power to give. — Do write 
to her; — and believe me, with all compli> 
ments to your Hotel, 

Yours very truly, 

L. STERIlS. 



LETTER LXXm 

TO MR. PANCHAUD. 

York. Nofwibw SS. 1708^ 
Dear Sir, 

I JUST received yours; and am glad tha* 

the balance of accounts is now paid to yoo. 

— ^Thus fiir all goes well — I have received 

a letter firom my daughter with the pleasing 

tidioga thai she tbinki hei^ mother out of 
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danger, — and that the air of the country is 
delightful (excepting the winds); bat the 
description of the chateau my wife has 
hired is really pretty : — on the side of the 
Fountain of Vaucluse, — with seven rooms 
of a floor, half furnished with tapestry, 
half with blue taffety, the permission to fish, 
and to have game; so many partridges a 
week, &c. ; and the price guess ! Six- 
teen guineas a year! — there^s for you, P. 
About the latter end of next month, my wife 
will have occasion for a hundred guineas; 
— «nd pray be so good, my dear Sir, as to 
give orders that she may not be disappoint- 
ed :— she is going to spend the Carnival at 
Marseilles at Christmas. — I shall bo in Ix)n- 
don by Christmas-week, and then shall 
balance this remittance to Mrs. S. with Mr. 

S w I am going to lie-in of another child 

of the Shandaic procreation, in town. — I 
hope you wish me a safe delivery. — I fear 
my friend Mr. F. will have left town before 
I get there. — Adieu, dear Sir. — I wish you 
every thing in tliis world which will do you 
good, for I am, with unfeigned truth, 
Yours, 

L. STERNE. 

Make my compliments acceptable to the 
good and worthy Baron d'Holbach, — Miss 
P. &c &c. 



LETTER LXXIV. 

FROM IGNATIUS SANCHO 
TO MR. STERNE. 

Revkrend Sir, 
It would be an insult on your humanity 
(or, perhaps, look like it) to apologize for the 
liberty I am taking. — I am one of those 
people whom the vulgar and illiberal call 
Negroes. — ^The first part of my life was 
rather unlucky, as I was placed in a family 
who judged ignorance the best and only se- 
curity for obedience. A little reading and 
writing I got by unwearied application. — 
The latter part of my life has been, through 
God's blessing, truly fortunate, — having 
■pent it in the service of one of the best 
and greatest families in the kingdom. — My 
chief pleasure has been books : — Philan- 
tliTopy T adore — How very much, good Sir, 
f m I famongst millions) indebted to yon for 



the character of your amiable ancle Ti^« 
— ^I declare I would walk ten miles in the 
dog-days, to shake hands with the hooeA 
Corporal. — ^Your sermons have touched mt 
to the heart, and, I hope, have amended it; 
which brings me to the point — Inyoor 
tenth discourse, is this very affecting pa» 
sage : — " Consider how great a part of oar 
" species, in all ages down to this, have been 
" trod under the feet of cruel and capricious 
"tyrants, who would neither hear their 
" cries, nor pity their distresses ! — Consider 
" slavery, — what it is, — ^how bitter a draught, 
** and how many millions are made to drink 
"of iir— Of all my fovorite authors, not 
one has drawn a tear in favor of my miser- 
able black brethren, — excepting yourselC 
and the humane author of Sir Geo. Ellina 
— I think you will forgive me, — I am sure 
you will applaud me, — ^for beseeching yoa 
to give one half bour*s attention to elaveryj 
as it is this day practised in our Weet In- 
dies. — ^That subject handled in yoar striking 
manner, would ease the yoke (perhaps of 
many ;) but if only of one, — graciouB God ! 
what a feast to a benevolent heart! and 
sure I am, you are an Epicurean in acts of 
charity. — You, who are universally rea4 
and as universally admired, — ^yoa could not 
fail. — Dear Sir, think in me you behold the 
uplifted hands of thousands of my hrothet 
Moors. Grief (yon pathetically observe) ig 
eloquent : figure to yourself their attitodea, 
hear their supplicating addreaaea! — alas! 
you cannot refuse. Humanity must comply; 
— in which hope, I beg permianoii to iiiIk 
scribe rojrself, 

Reverend Sir, Slc 

LB 



LETTER LXXV. 

FROM MR. ffFERBTB 
TO IGNATIUB BANCHa 

OoxwoqM, Jatjr t7. TMiL 
Thsrb is a strange coincidence, Sancho^ 
in the little events (as well as in the greax 
ones) of this world ; for I had been writing 
a tender tale of the sorrows of a friendleaa 
poor negro girl ; and my eyes had acaroe 
done smarting with it, when your letter of 
recommendation, in behalf of so many of 
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fier brethren and sisters, came to nie;- 
but why her brethren .^— or yonrsi Sanoho, 
—any more than mine 1 It is by the finest 
tints and roost insensible gradations that 
Nature descends from the fairest face about 
St James's to the sootiest complexion in 
AfKca. — ^At which tint of these is it, that 
the ties of blood are to cease 1 and how 
many shades must we descend lower still 
in the scale, ere mercy is to vanish with 
Ihem? But *tis no uncommon thing, my 
good Sancho, for one half of the world to 
use the other half of it like brutes, and then 
endeavor to make them sa For my own 
part, I never look wegtteard (when I am in a 
pensive mood at least) but I think of the 
burdens which our brothers and sisters are 
there carrying; and, could I ease their 
shoulders from one ounce of them, I declare 
I would set out this hour upon a pilgrimage 
to Mecca for their sakes; — which, by the 
bye, Sancho, exceeds your walk often miles 
in about the same proportion that a visit of 
humanity should one of mere form. — ^How 
ever, if you meant my uncle Toby more, he 
is your debtor. — If I can weave the tale I 
have wrote into the work I am about, — ^'tis 
at the service of the afflicted, — and a much 
greater matter : for, in serious truth, it casts 
a sad shade upon the world, that so great a 
part of it are, and have been so long, bound 
in chains of darkness, and in chains of 
misery ; and I cannot but both respect and 
felicitate you, that, by so much laudable 
diligence, you have broke the one; — and 
that, by falling mto the hands of so good 
and merciful a family. Providence has res- 
cued you from the other. 

And so, good-hearted Sancho, adieu ! and, 
oelieve me, I will not forget your letter. 
Yours, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER LXXVL 
Tom. w. 

OoiwwiM,I>M.I3.1708. 

Thanks, my dear W ^ for your letter. 

I am just preparing to come and greet you 

wad many other fHends in town.-*! have 

2 W 



drained my inkstandish to the bottom ; and, 
after I have published, shall set my face, 
not towards Jerusalem, but towards tho 
Alps. — I find I must once more fly from 
death whilst I have strength. — ^I shall gc to 
Naples, and see whether the air of tha« 
place wUl not set this poor frame to righta 
— As to the project of getting a bear to 
lead, I think I have enough to do to gov- 
ern myself; — and however profitable it 
might be (according to your opinion) I am 
sure it would be unpleasurable. — Few are 
the minutes of life; and I do not think that 
I have any to throw away on any one being. 
— I shall spend nine or ten months in Italy, 
and call upon my wife and daughter in 
France, at my return ; — so shall be back by 
the King's birth-day. — ^What a project ! — 
and now, my dear friend, am I going to 
York ; not for the sake of society, nor to 
walk by the side of the muddy Ouse, but 
to recruit myself of the most violent spitting 
of blood that ever mortal man experienced; 
because I had rather (in case it is ordained 
so) die there than in a post-chaise on the 
road. — If the amour of my uncle Toby do 
not please you, I am mistaken ; and so with 
a droll story I will finish this letter. 

A sensible friend of mine, with whom^ 
not long ago, I spent some hours in conver- 
sation, met an apothecary (an acquaintance 
of ours). — ^The latter asked him how he 
did 1 — "Why ill, very ill : I have been with 
" Sterne, who has given me such a dose ot 
^ Attic Salt, that I am in a fever.**^* Attic 
« salt. Sir ! Attic salt ! I have Glauber salt, 

* I have Epsom Salt in my shop, &c — Oh ! 
*I suppose His some French salt — ^I wonder 

* you would trust his report of the medicine : 
*he cares not what he takes himself* — 1 
fancy I see you smile.— I long to be able to 
be in London, and embrace my friends 
there; — and shall enjoy myself a week or 
ten days at Paris with my friends, particu- 
larly the Baron d^HcJbach, and the rest ot 
the joyous set — As to the females ; — no^ I 
will not say a word about them; — otify I 
hate borrowed characters, taken up as a 
woman does her shift, for the purpose sim 
intends to efilbctuate. Adieu, adieu. — ^I avi 
youn, whilst 

L.1 
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LETTER LXXVn. 

TO MR. PANCHAUD, AT PARI& 

Aioodon, Fet. 13, 1787. 
DSASP i 

1 PAID yesterday (by Mr. Becket) a hun- 
dred guineas, or pounds, I forget which, to 
Mr. Selwin : — but you must remit to Mrs. 
Sterne, at Marseilles, a hundred liouis be- 
fore she leaves that place, which will be in 
leas than three weeks. Have you got the 
ninth volume of Shandy 1*— it is liked the 
best of all here. — I am going to publish a 
Sentimental Journey through France and 
Italy. — The undertaking is protected and 
highly encouraged by all our noblesse ; — 'tis 
subscribed for at a great rate ; — ^"ty ill be an 
original, in large quarto ; the subscription 
half a guinea. — ^If you can procure me the 
honor of a few names of men of science or 
fashion, I shall thank you ; — tliey will ap- 
pear in good company, as all the nobility 
here almost have honored me with their 
names. — My kindest remembrance to Mr. 
Foley. — ^R^pects to Baron d'Holbach, and 
believe me ever, ever yours, 

L. 8TERNE. 



LETTER LXXVin. 

TO MI8B STERNE. 

Old Bond Street, Feb. 98, 1767. 

AifD 80, my Lydia, thy mother and thy- 
self are returning back again from Mar- 
seilles to the banks of the Sorgue, — and 
there thou wilt sit and fish for trouts. — I 
envy you the sweet situation. — ^Petrarch*s 
tomb I should like to pay a sentimental visit 
to. — ^The Fountain of Vaucluse, by thy de- 
Bcnption, must be delightful.^ I am also 
much pleased with the account you give 
me of the Abbe de Sade ; — you find great 
comfort in such a neighbor. — ^T am glad he 
IS er good as to eorrect thy translation of 
my Sermons.— -Dear girl, go on, and make 
me a present of thy work : — but why not 
the House of Mourning ? *tis one of the best 
• -I long to receive the Life of Petrarch and 
his Laura, by your Abbe ; but I am out of 



all patience with the answer the Ifarqai 
made the Abbe; *twas truly coarse; aid 
I wonder he bore it with any CbristiaB 
patience. — But to the subject of your lettw. 
— I do not wish to know who was the beif 
fool who made your mother aneasy afaoot 

Mrs. : *tis true, I have a friendahip ftf 

her, but not to infatuation. — ^I believe I hsve 
judgment enough ta discern hers, and evuy 
woinan*s faults. I honor thy UMither ftr 
her answer. — That she wished not to bs 
informed; and begged him to drop the 
subject — VVhy do you say that yoor mother 
wants money] Whilst I have a shillii^ 
shall you not Iiave ninepence out of it!*-4 
tliink, if I have my enjoyments* I oo^itaot 
to grudge you yours. — I shall not begin WKf 
Sentimental Journey till I get to CoxwooUL 
— ^I have laid a plan for something new, 
quite out of the beaten track. I wish I bad 
you with me, and I would introduce joa lo 
one of the most amiable and gentlest of 
beings, whom I have just been with ;— not 

Mrs. ^ but a Mra. J ^ the wife of at 

worthy a man as I ever met with ; I esteem 
them both. He pos wssscs every manly Tir> 
tue ; — honor and bravery are his character- 
istics, which have distinguished him noUj 
in several instances. I shall make joa 
better acquainted with his character, by 
sending Orme*s History* with the books 
you desired, — and it is well worth your 
reading; for Orme is an elegant writer, 
and a just one ; he pa3rs no man a oompli* 
ment at the expense of truth. — Mrs. J 
is kind and friendly ; of a sentimental tnni 
of mind, and so sweet a disposition, that she 
is too good for the world she lives in. — Jost 
God ! if all were like her, what a life would 
this be ! — ^Heaven, my Lydia, for some wise 
purpose, has created difierent beings.— 4 
wish my dear child knew her; thou srt 
worthy of her friendship, and she already 
loves thee ; for 1 sometimes tell her what 
I feel for thee.— -This is a long letter.— 
Write soon, and never let your letters be 
studied ones; write naturally, and then 
you will write well. — I hope your mother 
has got quite well of her ague. — ^I have 
sent her some of Huxham*s tincture of the 
bark. — ^I will order you a guitar, smee the 
other is broke.— Believe me, my Ly^Mt 
that I am yours affectiooaMy. 
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LETTER LXXIX. 



TO BfR. PANCHAUD. AT PARI& 

London, Feb. 97, 1707. 

Dbak Sir, 
Mt daughter begs a present of me, and 
you must know I can deny her nothing. — 
It must be strung with cat-gut and of five 
chords, $i chiama in Italiano la chitera di 
cinque corde. She cannot get such a thing 
at Marseilles ; at Paris one may have every 
thing. Will you be so good to my girl as 
to make her happy in this afiair, by getting 
^Dme musical body to buy one, and send it 
her to Avignon, directed to Monsieur 
Teste 1 — ^I wrote last week to desire you 
would remit Mrs. S— a hundred Louis : 
*twill be all, except the guitar, I shall owe 
you. Send me your account, and I will 
pay Mr. Selwin. — Direct to me at Mr. 
Becket's. All kind respects to my friend 
Mr. F. and your sister. 

Yours cordially, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER LXXX.* 

TO EUZA.t 

Elba will receive my books with this. 
The sermons came all hot from the heart 
I wish that I could give them any title to 



• This and the nine following Letten have no dntee 
to them, b«t were evidently written In the monthe of 
March and April, 1787. They are therelbre here plaeed 
together. 

t The Editor of the flrat publication of Mr. Steme'e 
Letters to Eliaa, givee the following aeeonat of thie 
Lady *,-•* Mr*. Elizabeth Draper, wife of Daniel Dra- 
** per, Eeq. Couneellor at Bombay, andatpreeent (i «. 
** in 1775,) chief of the fhctory at Burat, a gentleman 
** very much reepected in that quarter of the globe.— 
** She it by birth an East Indian ; but the cirenmitanee 

* of being bom in the country, not proving lufllcient 
to defend her delicate firame against the heats of 
that burning climate, she came to England for the 
recovery of her health, when, by accident, Ae be* 

** came acquainted with Mr. Sterne. He immediately 
** discovered in hor, a mind so congenial with his own, 
** so enlightened, so reAned, and so tender, that their 
*matual attraction presently Joined them in the 
*doeesC union tliat p irity eoold p^ssiMy admit of: 

* he loved hsr as Us friend, and prided in her as his 
** pupil: all her concerns became presently his; her 

* health, her circumstances, her reputation, her chil 
'dien, weit 



be offered to yours. The others came from 
the head : I am more indifferent about their 
reception. 

I know not how it comes about, but I am 
half in love with you ; I ought to be wholly 
so ; for I never valued (or saw more good 
qualities to value) or thought more of one 
of your sex than of you ; so adieu. 
Yours faithfully, 

If not affectionately, 

L.8TBRlfl. 



LETTER LXXXL 

TO THE SAME. 

I CANNOT rest, Eliza, though I shall call 
on you at half past twelve, till I know how 
you da — May thy dear face smile, as thou 
risest like the sun of this morning. I was 
much grieved to hear of your alarming in- 
disposition yesterday; and disappointed too, 
at not being let in. — Remember, my dear, 
that a friend has the same right as a phy- 
sician. The etiquettes of this town (you*ll 
say) say otherwise. — No matter. Delicacy 
and propriety do not always consist in ob- 
serving their rigid doctrines. 

I am going out to breakfast, but shall be 
at my lodgings by eleven : when I hope to 
read a single line under thy own hand, that 
thou art better, and Wilt be gkd to see thy 
Bramin. 

o*clock. 



any of these might, in his opinion, eontribate to her 
** real happi ness. If it is asked, whether the glowing 
heat of Mr. Sterne's aflbction never transported him 
to a flight beyond the limiu of pure Platonism 1 the 
publisher will not uke upon him absolutely to deny 
it : but this, he thinks, so flir flnom leaving any sUin 
upon that gentleman's memory, that it, perhaps, in> 
dudes his foirest encomium ; since to clierish the 
seeds of piety and chastity in a heart which the pas* 
sions are interested to corrupt, must be allowed to 
be the noblest effort of a soul fraught and fortified 
with the Justest sentiments of religion and virtue.** 
After reading these letters, the curiosity of the pub- 
lic will be naturally eicited to inquire eonceming 
the fete of the Lady to whom they are addressed. To 
this question. It will be suflicient to answer, that she 
has been dead some years, and that it might give pain 
to many worthy persons. If the cireumsUnces which 



attended the latter part of her life were diseloeed 
his fortune, his time, his country, I they are generally said to have reflected no eradi' 
were at (kt disposal, so for as the sacriflee of all or | either on her prndaaet or diieratioa. 
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LETTER LXXXIL 



TO THE SAME. 



1 GOT thy letter last night, Eliza, on my 
return fVom Lord Batburst^s, where I dined, 
and where I was heard (as I talked of thee 
an hour without intermission) with so much 
pleasure and attention, that the good old 
Lord toasted your health three different 
times; and now he is in his eighty-fiflh 
year, says he hopes to live long enough to 
be introduced, as a friend, to my fair Indian 
disciple, and to see her eclipse all other 
Nabobesses as much in wealth as she does 
already in exterior and (what is far better) 
in interior merit I hope so too. This no- 
bleman is an old friend of mine. — You 
know he was always the protector of men 
of wit and genius; 'and has had those of 
the last century, Addison, Steele, Pope, 
Swift, Prior, &c. &c. always at his table. 
— The manner in which his notice began 
of me, was as singular as it was polite. — 
He came up to me, one day, as I was at the 
Princess of Wales's court " 1 want to 
know you, Mr. Sterne; but it is fit you 
should know also, who it is that wishes 
this pleasure. You have heard, continued 
he, of an old Lord Bathurst, of whom your 
Popes and Swifls have sung and spoken so 
much. I have lived my life with geniuses 
of that cast; but have survived them ; and 
despairing ever to find their equals, it is 
some years since I have closed my accounts, 
and ^ut up my books, with thoughts of 
never opening them again ; but you have 
kindled a desire in me of opening tliem 
once more before . oie; which I now do; 
so go home and dine with me.'* — ^This no- 
bleman, I say, is a prodigy ; for at eighty- 
five he has all the wit and promptness of a 
man of thirty, — a disposition to be pleased, 
and a power to please others beyond what- 
ever I knew: added to which, a man of 
learning, courtesy, and feeling. 

He heard me talk of thee, Eliza, with un- 
common satisfaction; — for there was only 
a third person, and of sensibility, with us : 
— and a most sentimental afternoon, till 
nme o'clock, have we passed. But thou, 
Eliza, wert the star that conducted and en- 
livcn'd the discourse : — and when I talked 
not of thee, still didst thou fill iny mind, 
md warmed every thought I uttered ; for I 



am not ashamed to acknowledge, I greatj 
miss thee. — Best of all girls ! the niifer- 
ings I have sustained the whole night on 
account of thine, Eliza, are bejrood nay 
power of words. — Assuredly does Heaven 
give strength proportioned to the weight 
he lays upon us! Thoo hast been bowed 
down, my child, with every burden that 
sorrow of heart and pain of body could 
inflict upon a poor being; and still thoo 
tellest me, thou art beginning to get ease; 
—thy fever gone, thy sickness, the pain in 
thy side vanishing alsa — May every evil so 
vanish that thwarts Eliza's happiness, f^ 
but awakens thy fears for a moment ! — Fear 
nothing, my dear! — hope every thing ;-» 
and the balm of this passion will shed its 
influence on thy health, and make thee en- 
joy a spring of youth and cheerfulness more 
than thou hast hardly yet tasted ! 

And so thou hast fixed thy Bramin's por- 
trait over thy writing-desk ; and wilt con- 
sult it in all doubts and difliculties. — Grate- 
ful and good girl ! Yorick smiles contentedly 
over all thou dost : his picture does not do 
Justice to his own complacency ! 

Thy sweet little plan and distribution of 
thy time, — how worthy of thee ! Indeed, 
Eliza, thou leavcst me nothing to direct thee 
in ! thou leavest me nothing to require, — 
nothing to ask, — ^but a continuation of that 
conduct which won my esteem, and has 
made me thy friend for ever ! 

May the roses come quick beck to thy 
cheeks, and the rubies to thy lips! Biit 
trust my declaration, Eliza, that thy hus- 
band (if he is the good feeling man I wish 
him) will press thee to him with more honest 
warmth and aflfection, and kiss thy pale, poor 
dejected face with more transport than he 
would be able to do in the best bloom of all 
thy beauty ! — and so he ought, or I pitj 
him. He must have strange feelings if he 
knows not the value of such a creature as 
thou art ! 

I An glad Miss Light* goes with yoo. 
She may relieve you from many anxious 
moments. — ^I am glad your ship-mates are 
friendly beings. You could least dispense 
with what is contrary to your own nature, 
— which is soft and gentle, Eliza. — ^It woald 



• MiM Light a(terw»rdi marrM G«or|e tStratftoa, 
Esq. Ufa is the nnrioe of Um Eut India '^— ^^ 
AtMsdns. Bm Is ■inee dead. 
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mvilize mytLgea ! — ^though pity were it thou 
Bhould*8t be tainted with the office ! How 
canst thou make apologies for thy last letter ? 
'tis most delicious to me, for the very reason 
you excuse it Write to me, my child, only 
fuch. Let them speak the easy carelessness 
of a heart that opens itself any how, and 
every how, to a man you ought to esteem 
and trust Such, EUiza, I write to thee ; — 
and so I should ever live with thee, most 
artlessly, most affectionately, if Providence 
permitted thy residence in the same section 
of the globe : — for I am, all that honor and 
^fibction can make me, 

THT miAMIN. 



LETTER LXXXm. 

TOTHBBAMB. 

I warn this, Eliza, at Mr. James*s whilst 
Ike is dressing, and the dear girl, his wife, 
is writing beside me, to thee. — I got your 
melancholy billet before we sat down to 
dinner. *TiB melancholy indeed, my dear, 
to hear so piteous an account of thy sick- 
ness! Thou art encountered with evils 
enow, without that additional weight! I 
fear it will sink thy poor soul, and body 
with it, past recovery: — Heaven supply 
thee with fortitude ! We have talked of 
nothing but thee, Eliza, and of thy sweet 
virtues and endearing conduct, all the after- 
noon. Mrs. James and thy Bramin have 
mixed their tears a hundred times, in speak- 
ing of thy hardships, thy goodness, and thy 
graces. — ^The ♦♦♦♦s, by heavens, are worth, 
less ! I have heard enough to tremble at 
the articulation of the name ! How could 
you, Eliza, leave them (or sufier them to 
leave you rather) with impressions the least 
favorable 1 I have told thee enough to plant 
disgust against their treachery to thee, to 
the last hour of thy life! Yet still thou 
toldest Mrs. James at last, that thou believ- 
est they afiectionately love thee. — ^Her deli- 
cacy to my Eliza, and true regard to her 
.'wse of mind, have saved thee from hearing 
more glaring proofs of their baseness. For 
God*s sake, write not to them ; nor foul thy 
fkir character with such polluted hearts :-^ 
They love thee ! what proofl Is it their ac- 



tions that say sol or their zeal for those at- 
tachments, which do thee honor, and make 
thee happy 1 or their tenderness for thy 
fame? No; but they weep, and say tender 
things. — ^Adieu to all such for ever. Mrs. 
Jameses honest heart revolts against the 
idea of ever returning them one visit — I 
honor her, and I honor thee, for almost 
every act of thy life, but this blind parti- 
ality for an unworthy being. 

Forgive my zeal, dear girl, and allow me 
a right which arises cmly out of that fund 
of afiection I have, and shall preserve- for 
thee to the hour of my death! Reflect, 
Eliza, what are my motives for perpetually 
advising thee? think whether I can have 
any, but what proceed from the cause I 
have mentioned ! I think you are a very 
deserving woman ; and that you want no- 
thing but firmness and a better opinion of 
yourself, to be the best female character T 
know. I wish I could inspire you with a 
share of that vanity your enemies lay to 
your charge (though to me it has never 
been visible) because I think, in a well* 
turned mind it will produce good effects. 

I probably shall never see you more : yet 
I flatter my^el^ you*ll sometimes think of 
me with pleasure! because you must be 
convinced I love you, and so interest myself 
in your rectitude, that I had rather hear of 
any evil befalling you, than your want of 
reverence for yourself I had not power to 
keep this remonstrance in my breast — It*s 
now out; so adieu. Heaven watch over my 
Eliza! 

Thine^ 

TOBICK. 



LETTER LXXXIV. 

TOTHBBAMK. 

To whom should Eliza apply in her dm 
tress, but to her friend who loves her? why 
then, my dear, do you apologize for employ- 
ing me? Yorick would be offended, and 
with reason, if you ever sent commissions 
to another which he could execute. I have 
been with Zumps; and your piano-forte 
must be tuned from the brass middle stnug 
of your guitar, which is C. — 1 have got 
32 
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you a hammiT too, and pair of plien to 
twiit yoor wire with ; and may every one 
of them, my dear, vibrate sweet comfort to 
my hopes ! I have bought you ten handsome 
brass screws, to hang your necessaries upon : 
I purchased twelve; but stole a couple from 
you to put up in my own cabin, at Cox- 
would : I shall never hang, nor take my hat 
off one of them, but I shall think of you. I 
have bought thee, moreoven a couple of 
iron screws, which are more to be depended 
on than brass, for the globes. 

[ have written also to Mr. Abraham 
Walker, pilot at Deal, that I had dispatched 
these in a packet directed to his care ; which 
I desired be would seek afler the moment 
the Deal machine arrived. I have, more- 
over, given him directions what sort of an 
arm-chair you would want, and have di- 
rected him to purchase the best that Deal 
could afford ; and take it, with the parcel, 
in the first boat that went off Would I 
could, Eliza, so supply all thy wants, and all 
thy wishes ! — it would be a state of happi- 
ness to me. — ^The journal is as it should be, 
all but its contents. Poor, dear, patient be- 
ing ! I do more than pity you ; for I think 
I lose both firmness and philosophy — as I 
figure to myself your distresses. Do not 
think I epcke last niglit with too much as- 
perity of *•*"; there was cause; and be- 
sides, a good heart ought not to love a bad 
one ; and, indeed, cannot But, adieu to the 
ungrateful subject 

I have been this morning to see Mrs. 
James: she loves thee tenderly and un- 
feignedly. She is alarmed for thee :— she 
says thou looked*st most ill and melancholy 
on going away. She pities thee. I shall 
visit her every Sunday while I am in town. 
— As this may be my last letter, I earnestly 
bid thee farewell May the God of kindness 
be kind to thee, and approve himself thy 
protector, now thou art defenceless ! And, 
for thy daily comfort, bear in thy mind this 
truth. That whatever measure of sorrow 
and distress is thy portion, it will be repaid 
so thee in a full measure of happiness, by 
the Being thou hast wisely chosen for thy 
eternal friend. 

Farewell, fkrewell, Eliza! Whilst I live, 
eount upon me as the most warm and die* 
diterested of earthly fnendsL 

YOUCX. 



LETTER LXXXV. 

TO THXBAML 

Mt Dkarbtt Eloa, 

I BB04if a new journal this morning; jm 
shall see it; for if* I live not till your v^ 
turn to England, I will leave it you •• a 
legacy. *Tis a sorrowful page ; but I will 
write cheerful ones ; and could I write ItU 
ters to thee, they should be cheeiiul oooi 
too : but few, I fear, will reach thee ! How- 
ever, depend upon receiving ffinnffthiny ef 
the kind by every post; till tben, tiboa 
wavest thy hand, and bid^st me write no 
more. 

Tell me how you are ; and what sort ef 
fortitude Heaven inspires you with. How 
are you accommodated, my dear? — is all 
right ? Scribble away, any thing and every 
thing to me. Depend upon seeing me at 
Deal, with the Jameses, should joa be de- 
tained there by contrary windsL^-Indeed* 
Eliza, I should with pleasure fly to joa^ 
could I be the means of rendering you mnj 
service, or doing you kindness. Gradoos 
and merciful God ! consider the anguish of 
a poor girl ! — Strengthen and preserve her 
in all the shocks her frame must be exposed 
to! She is now without a protector, but 
thee ! Save her from all accidents of a dai^ 
gerous element, and give her comibrt et 
the last! 

My prayer, Eliza, I hop^ is heard! ftr 
the sky seems to smile upon me, aa I look 
up to it I am just returned from our deer 
Mrs. Jameses, where I have been taUdng 
of thee for three hours. — She has got your 
picture, and likes it : but Marnot, and aoine 
other judges, agree that mine is the betlert 
and expressive of a sweeter character.— 
But what is that to the original? yet I ee* 
knowledge that hen is a picture fbr the 
world, and mine is calculated only to please 
a very sincere friend, or sentimentd phi- 
losopher. In the one, you are dressed in 
smiles, and with all the advantages of ailkii 
pearls, and ermine; — in the other, simple 
as a vestal, — appearing the good girl Na- 
ture made you ; — ^which, to me, conveys an 
idea of more unaffected sweetness then 
Mrs. Draper, habited for conquest in e 
birth-day suit, with her countenance ani- 
matedv and her dimples visible. If 1 1^ 
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member right, Eliia, y<m endeavored to 
collect every charm of your person into 
fouT face, with more than common care, 
the day you sat for Mrs. James. — Your 
color, too, brightened ; and your eyes shone 
with more than usual brilliancy. I then 
requested you to come simple and una- 
dorned when you sat for me; — knowing 
(as I see with unprejudiced eyes) that you 
could receive no addition from the silk- 
worm's aid, or jeweller's polish. Let me 
now tell you a truth, which I believe I have 
jttered before. — ^When 1 first saw you, I 
beheld you as an object of compassion, and 
as a very plain woman. The mode of your 
'^ress (though ftshionable) disfigured you. 
-—But nothing now could render you such, 
but the being solicitous to make yourself 
admired as a handsome one. — You are not 
handsome, Eliza, nor is yours a (ace that 
will please the tenth part of your behold- 
ers, — but are something more ; for I scruple 
not to tell you, I never saw so intelligent, 
80 animated, so good a countenance; nor 
ever was there, nor ever will be, that man 
of sense, tenderness, and feeling, in your 
company three hours, that was not, or will 
not be, your admirer or friend, in conse- 
quence of it; that is, if you assume, or as- 
sumed, no character foreign to your own, 
but appeared the artless being Nature de- 
signed you for. A something in your eyes 
and voice, you possess in a degree more 
persuasive than any woman I ever saw, 
read, or heard o£ But it is that bewitching 
sort of nameless excellence, that men of 
Dice sensibility alone can be touched with. 
Were your husband in England, I would 
freely give him five hundred pounds, if 
money could purchase the acquisition, to 
let you only sit by me two hours in a day, 
while I wrote my Sentimental Journey. I 
am sure the work would sell so much the 
better for it, that I should be reimbursed 
the sum more than seven times told. — I 
would not give nme-penee for the picture 
of you the Newnhams have got executed: 
—it is the resemblance of a conceited, 
made-up coquette. Your eyes, and the 
shape of your face (the latter the most per- 
fect oval I ever saw) which are perf^tions 
that must strike the most indifierent judge, 
oecause they are equal to any of God*s 
works in a similar way, and finer than any 



I beheld in all my travels, are manifestly 
injured by the affected leer of the one, and 
strange appearance of the other ; owing to 
the attitude of the head, which is a proof 
of the artist's or your friend's false tastp 
The ♦♦♦♦s, who verify the character I once 
gave of teasing, or sticking like pitch m 
bird-lime, sent a card that they would wait 
on Mrs. ^"^^ on Friday.-^ She sent back 
she was engaged. — ^Then to meet at Rane- 
lagh to-night — She answered, she did not 
go. — She says, if she allocs the least foot- 
ing, she never shall get rid of the acquaint- 
ance; which she is resolved to drop at 
once. She knows them : — she knows they 
are not her friends, nor yours;— and the 
first use they would make of being with 
her, would be to sacrifice you to her, if 
they could, a second time. Let her not 
then ; let her not, my dear, be a greater 
friend to thee than thou art to thyself. She 
begs I will reiterate my request to you, 
that you will not write to them. It will 
give her, and thy Bramin, inexpressible 
pain. Be assured, all this is not without 
reason on her side. I have my reasons too ; 
the first of which is, that I should grieve 
to excess, if Eliza wanted that fortitude her 
Yorick has built so high upon. I said I 
never more would mention the name to 
thee; and had I not received it as a kind of 
charge from a dear woman that loves you, 
I should not have broke my word. I will 
write again to-morrow to thee, thou best 
and most endearing of girls ! A peaceful 
night to thee.— My spirit will be with thee 
through every watch of it— Adieu. 



LETTER LXXXVL 

TOTHB8AMB. 

I TRnnc you could act no otherwise than 
you did with the young soldier. Thero 
was no shutting the door against him. 
either in politeness or humanity. Thou 
tellest me he seems susceptible of tender 
impressions; and that before Miss Light 
has sailed a fortnight, he will be in love 
with her. — ^Now I think it a thousand times 
more likely that he attaches himself to thee 
Ellxa; because thoo art a thousand t'ffli*i 
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more amiabl& Five moDths with Eliza« — 
amd in the nroe room, — and an amorous 
0OQ of Mara besides ! — ** It can no be. Ma*- 
•• 9er,*^ — ^The sun, if he could avoid it, would 
not shine upon a dunghill ; but his rays are 

00 pure, Eliia, and celestial, — ^I never heard 
that they were polluted by it — Just such 
will thine be, dearest child, in this, and 
every such situation you will be exposed 
to, till thou art fixed for life. — ^But thy dis- 
cretion, thy wisdom, thy honor, the spirit 
of thy Yorick, tnd thy own spirit, which b 
equal to it, will be thy ablest counsellors. 

Surely, by this time, something is doing 
for thy accommodation. — ^But why may not 
clean washing and rubbing do instead of 
painting your cabin, as it is to be hung? 
Paint is so pernicious, both to your nerves 
and lungs, and will keep you so much 
longer, too, out of your apartment ; where, 

1 hope, you will pass some of your happiest 
hours. 

I fear the best of your ship-mates are 
only genteel by comparison with the con- 
trasted crew, with which thou must behold 
them. So wa»— you know who ! — from the 
same fidlacy that was put upon the judg- 
ment, when — but I will not mortify you. 
If they are decent and distant, it is enough ; 
and as much as is to be expected. If any 
of them are more, I rejoice ; — thou wilt 
want every aid ; and *tis thy due to have 
thenL Be cautious only, my dear, of inti- 
macies. Good hearts are open, and fall 
naturally into them. Heaven inspire thine 
with fortitude in this, and every deadly trial 
Best of God*s works, farewell ! Love me, 
I beseech thee ; and remember me for ever! 

I am, my EUiza, and will ever be, in the 
most comprehensive sense. 

Thy friend, 

TORIGX. 

P. S. Probably you will have an oppor- 
tunity of writing to me by some Dutch or 
French ship, or from the Cape de Verd 
Islands. — ^It will reach me somehow. 



LETTER LXXXVIL 

TO THE SAME. 

Mt Dbak Eliza, 

Oh! I grieve for your calnn:— «nd the 

rem naiRting will be enough to destroy 



every nerve about thee. NoChis^ wo p«> 
nicious as white lead. Take care of joor- 
selC dear girl ; and sleep not in it too soqb: 
it will be enough to give you a stroke of aa 
epilepsy. I hope you will have left the 
ship; and that my letters may meet and 
greet you, as you get out of your poat^baiM^ 
at Deal When you have got them all, pot 
them, my dear, into some order. — ^Tbe first 
eight or nine are numbered; but I wraCe 
the rest without that direction to thee; but 
thou wilt find them out by the day or booTf 
which, I hope, I have generaUy prefixed to 
them. When they are got together, in 
chronological (nrder, sew them together on- 
der a cover. I trust they will be a per- 
petual refuge to thee, from time to time; 
and that thou wilt (when weary of fooSa and 
uninteresting discourse) retire and cooverae 
an hour with them and me. 

I have not had power, or the heart, to 
aim at enlivening any one of them with a 
single stroke of wit or humor ; but thej cgii* 
tain something better: and what you will feel 
more suited to your situation ; — a long de- 
tail of much advice, truth, and knowledge. 
I hope, too, you will perceive loose touches 
of an honest heart in every one of them; 
which speaks more than the most atodied 
periods; and will give thee more ground 
of trust and reliance upon Yorick, than all 
that labored eloquence could supply. Lean 
then thy whi^e weight, Eliia, upon them 
and upon me. ** May poverty, distreaa, an- 
^ guish, and shame, be my portion, if ever 
'*I give thee reason to repent the know 
*Medge of me T— With this asseveration, 
made in the presence of a just God, I pimy 
to him, that ao it may speed with me, aa 1 
deal candidly and honorably with thee I I 
would not mislead thee, Eliza : I would not 
injure thee, in the opinion of a single indi- 
vidual, for the richest crown the proodeat 
monarch weara. 

Remember, that while I have life and 
power, whatever is mine, yon may style 
and think yours, — though sorry should I 
be, if ever my friendship was put to the 
test thus, for your own delicacy's sake.— 
Money and counten are of equal use, in 
my opinion ; they both serve to set up with. 

I hope you will answer me this letter, 
but if thou art debarred by the elmnenti^ 
which hurry thee ftway, I will wrte 
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^ thee; and knowing it is such a one as 
ihou would'st have written, I will regard it 
M my Eliza*8. 

Honor, and happiness, and health, and 
comforts of every kind, sail along with thee, 
thou most worthy of girls ! I will live for 
thee, and my Lydia; — ^be rich for the dear 
children of my heart; — gain wisdom, gain 
fiune, and happiness, to share with them, — 
with thee,— and her, in my old age. — Once 
for all, adieu. — Preserve thy life ; steadily 
pursue the ends we proposed ; and let no- 
thing rob thee of those powers Heaven has 
given thee for thy well-being. 

What can I add more, in the agitation of 
mind I am in, and within five minutes of 
the last postman*s bell, but recommend thee 
to Heaven, and recommend myself to Hea- 
ven with thee, in the same fervent ejacula- 
tion, **That we may be happy, and meet 
** again; if not in this world, in the next'* 
-^Adieu. — I am thine, Eliza, affectionately 
and everlastingly, 

TORICK. 



LETTER LXXXVIII. 

TO THR SAME. 

I WISH to God, Eliza, it was possible to 
postpone the voyage to India for another 
year; — for I am firmly persuaded within 
my own heart, that thy husband could never 
limit thee with regard to tim& 

I fear that Mr. B has exaggerated 

matters. — ^I like not his countenance. It is 
absolutely killing. — Should evil befall thee, 
what will he not have to answer for? I 
know not the being that will be deserving 
of so much pity, or that I shall hate more. 
He will.be an outcast, alien, — in which 
case I will be a father to thy children, my 
good girl ! — therefore take no thought about 
them. — 

But, Eliza, if thou art so very ill, still put 
off all thoughts of returning to India this 
year. — ^Write to your husband: — tell him 
the truth of your case. — ^If he is the gener- 
ous, humane man you describe him to be, 
oe cannot but applaud your conduct — I am 
credibly informed, that his repugnance to 
your living in England arises only from the 
2X 



dread, which has entered his brain, tliat 
thou mayest run him in debt beyond thy 
appointments, and that he must discharge 
them. — That such a creature should be sac- 
rificed for the paltry consideration of a few 
hundreds, is too, too hard ! Oh ! my child ! 
that I could, with propriety, indemnify him 
for every charge, even to the last mite, that 
thou hast been of to him ! With joy would 
I give him my whole subsistence; — nay, 
sequester my livings, and trust the treasures 
Heaven has furnished my head with, for t 
future subsistence. 

You owe much, I allow, to your husband, 
— ^you owe something to appearances, and 
the opinion of the world ; but, trust me, my 
dear, you owe much likewise to yourself-^ 
— Return therefore from Deal, if you con- 
tinue ill. — ^I will prescribe for you, gratis. 
— You are not the first woman, by many, I 
have done so for, with success. — ^I will send 
for my wife and daughter, and they shall 
carry you in pursuit of health, to Montpel- 
lier, the wells of Bam^is, the Spa, or 
whither thou wilt Thou shalt direct them, 
and make parties of pleasure in what cor- 
ner of the world fancy points out to thee. 
We shall fish upon the banks of Amo, and 
lose ourselves in the sweet labyrinths of its 
valleya — ^And then thou should'st warble to 
us, as I have once or twice heard thee,— 
«" Fm lost, rm lost ! *"— hut we should find 
thee again, my Eliza. — Of a similar nature 
to this was 3rou physician's prescription :— 
** Use gentle exercise, the pure southern air 
*' of France, or milder Naples, with the so- 
'* ciety of friendly, gentle beings.** Sensi- 
ble man! He certainly entered into your 
feelings. He knew the fallacy of medicine 
to a creature whose illness has arisen from 
the afliction of her mind. Time only, my 
dear, I fear you must trust to, and have your 
reliance on ; may it give you the health so 
enthusiastic a votary to the charming god* 
dess deserves ! 

I honor you, Eliza, for keeping secret 
some things, which, if explained, had been 
a panegyric on yourself. There is a dignity 
m venerable affliction which will not allow 
it to appeal to the world, for pity or redress 
Well have you supported that character, 
my amiable, philosophic friend! And, in- 
deed, I hegin to think you have as many 
virtoet as my uncle Tobv*s Widow. — t 
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don*t metn to insinuate, huflsy, that my 
opinion is ho better founded than his was 
of Mrs. Wadman ; nor do I conceive it possi- 
ble for any Trim to convince roe it is equally 
fallacious. — I am sure, while I have my rea- 
son, it is not — ^Talking of widows : — Pray, 
Eliia, if ever you are such, do not think of 
giving yourself to some wealtliy nabob, — 
because 1 design to marry you myself. — My 
wife cannot live long, — she has sold all the 
provuices in France already ; — and I know 
not the woman I should like so well for her 
substitute as yourself. — 'Tis true, I am 
ninety-five in constitution, and you but 
twenty-five ; — ^rather too great a disparity 
this!---but what I want in youth, I will 
make up in wit and good-humor. — Not 
Bwitt so. loved his Stella, Scarron his Main- 
tenon, or Waller his Sacharissa, as I will 
love and sing thee, my wife elect ! All those 
names, eminent as they were, shall give 
place to tliine, Eliza. Tell me, in answer 
to this, that you approve and honor the pro- 
posal, and that you would (like the Specta- 
tor's mistress) have more joy in putting on 
an old man*s slipper, than associating with 
the gay, the voluptuous, and the young. — 
-^Adieu, ny Simplicia ! 

Yours, 

TRISTRAM. 



LETTER LXXXDC 

TO THE SAME. 

Mt Dear Elua, 
I HAVE been within the verge of the gates 
of death. — ^I was ill the last time I wrote to 
you, and apprehensive of what would be the 
consequence. — My fears were but too well 
founded; for, in ten minutes after I dis- 
patched my letter, this poor, fine-spun frame 
of Yorick's gave way, and I broke a vessel 
in my breast, and could not stop the loss of 
blood till four this morning. I have filled 
all thy India handkerchiefs with it — It 
came, I think, from my heart ; I fell asleep 
through weakness. At six I awoke, with 
the bosom of my shirt steeped ir tears. I 
dreamt I was sitting under the canopy of 
Indolence, and that thou camest into the 
•oom with a shawl in thy hand, and told me, 
my soil it had fiown to theo in the Downs, 



with tidings of my fkte; and that yoo < 
come to administer what oooaoiatioo fflal 
ajQection could bestow, and to receive my 
parting breath and blessing. — With that 
you folded the shawl about my waist, wait 
kneeling, supplicated my attention. I awoki; 
but in what a frame! Oh! mj God ! •*Bat 
*' thou wilt number my tears, and pat tbem 
''all into thy bottle**— Dear girl! I set 
thee; — thou art for ever present to my 
fancy, — embracing my feeble koeei, and 
raising thy fino eyes to bid me be of eon- 
fort : and, when I talk to Lydia, the words 
of Esau, as uttered by thee, perpetoally 
ring in my ears, — **BIeas me even also^ 
'* my father !**•— Blessings attend thee, thoa 
child of my heart! 

My bleeding is quite stopped, and I ftd 
the principle of life strong within me ; so 
be not alarmed, Eliza ; — ^I know I shall do 
well. I have eat my breakfast with hunger; 
and I write to thee with a pleasnre arising 
from that prophetic impression in my ini»> 
gination, that **all will terminate to our 
** hearts* contents." Comfort thyself etei^ 
nally with this persuasion, — ^ That the best 
" of Beings (as thou hast sweetly expressed 
it) '^ could not, by a combination of aod- 
"* dents, produce such a chain of events^ 
*' merely to be the source of misery to the 
^ leading person engaged in them.** — ^The 
observation was very applicable, very good, 
and very elegantly expressed. I wish my 
memory did justice to the wording of it— 
Who taught you the art of writing ao 
sweetly, Eliza 1 — You have absolutely ex- 
alted it to a science. — ^When I am in want 
of ready cash, and ill-health will not per> 
mit my genius to exert itself, I shall print 
your letters, as finished essays, ** by an no- 
^ fortunate Indian Lady.** The style ia new ; 
and would almost be a sufficient reoom- 
mendation for their selling well, without 
merit; — but their sense, natural ease, and 
spirit, is not to be equalled, I believe, in 
this section of the globe ; nor, I will an- 
swer for it, by any of your countrywomen 
in yours. — I have shown your lettef to Mn» 
B- — , and to half the lUeraH in town.^* 
You shall not be angry with me for it, be 
cause I meant to do you honor by it — ^Yoa 
cannot imagine how many admirers your 
epiitolary productions have gained yon, that 
never viewed your external merita. I oolf 
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wonder where thou oou1d*6t acquire thy 
graces, thy flfoodnesB, thy accomplishments, 
— so connected I 00 educated ! Nature has 
surely studied to make thee her peculiar 
care; — for thou art (and not in my eyes 
alone) the best and fairest of all her works. 
And so this is the last letter thou art to 
receive from me ; because the Earl of Chat- 
ham* (I read in the papers) is got to the 
Downs; and the wind, I find, is fair. If so, 
—blessed woman ! take my last, last fare- 
well! — Cherish the remembrance of me; 
think how I esteem, nay, how affectionately 
I love thee, snd what a price I set upon 
thee! Adieu, adieu! and with my adieu, 
let me give thee one straight rule of con- 
duct, that thou hast heard from my lips in 
a thousand forms, — but I concentre it in 
one word, 

REYniKNCB THYSELF. 

Adieu once more, Eliza! May no an- 
guish of heart plant a wrinkle upon thy 
face, till I behold it again ! May no doubt 
or misgivings disturb the serenity of thy 
mind, or awaken a painful thought about 
thy children ; — for they are Yorick's, — and 
Yorick is. thy friend for ever! — Adieu, 
adieu, adieu ! 

P. S. Remember that Hope shortens all 
foumeys, by sweetening them ; — so sing my 
little stanza on the subject, with the devo- 
tion of an hymn, every morning when thou 
arisest, and thou wilt eat thy breakfast with 
more comfort for it 

Blessings rest, and Hygeia go with thee ! 
— May*st thou soon return, in peace and 
affluence, to iUume my night ! I am, and 
shall be, the last to deplore thy loss, and 
will be the first to congratulate and hail 
thy return. 

Fare thee welL 



LETTER Xa 

TO MI88 8TERNE. 

Bond-Mwt, April 8, 1787. 

Tma leuer, my dear Lydia, will distress 
thy good heart; for, finom the beginning. 
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of the tinee, it eppeftn that 
EM ladiamui sailed fhrnDisl 



thou wilt perceive no entertaining strokes 
of humor in it — ^I cannot be cheerful when 
a thousand melancholy ideas surround m^ 
— I have met with a loss of near fifty 
pounds, which I was taken in for, in an 
extraordinary manner: — but what is that 
loss in comparison of one I may experience^ 
— Friendship is the balm and cordial of life, 
and, without it, 'tis a heavy load not worth 
sustaining. — I am unhappy, — thy mother 
and thyself at a distance from me ; and what 
can compensate for such destitution? — For 
God's sake, persuade her to come and fix 
in England, for life is too short to waste in 
separation; and, whilst she lives in one 
country, and I in another, many people will 
suppose it proceeds from choice ; — besides, 
I want thee near me, thou child and darling 
of my heart ! — I am in a melancholy mood, 
and my Lydia's eyes will smart with weep- 
ing, when I tell her the cause that now 
affects me. — I am apprehensive the dear 
friend I mentioned in my last letter is going 
into a decline. — ^I was with her a few days 
ago, and I never beheld a being so altered; 
— she has a tender frame, and looks like a 
drooping lily, for the roses are fled from her 
cheeks. — I can never see or talk to this 
incomparable woman without bursting into 
tears. — ^I have a thousand obligations to her, 
and I owe her more than her whole sex, if 
not all the world put together. — She has a 
delicacy in her way df thinking that few 
possess. — Our conversations are of the most 
interesting nature ; and she talks to me of 
quitting this world with more composure 
than others think of living in it — I have 
wrote an epitaph, of which I send thee a 
copy ;— *tis expressive of her modest worth ; 
— hut may Heaven restore her ;— and may 
she live to write mine ! 

Oolnrane snd lsbor*d ome but Tainl/ ehow 
An idle eeene of deeoreted woe. 
Ttm eweet eoai|»nioD, snd the fliend afneera. 
Need no nwchsnie help to fbrae the tear. 
In Iwsrtftlt numbere, never mesnt to ihine, 
*Twill flow eternal o*er s hearae like thine. 
*TwiU flow whilet (entle goodneai haa one fHead, 
Or kindred tempera have a tear to lead. 

Say all that is kind of me to thy mother, 
and believe me, my Lydia, that I k>vo thee 
roost truly. — So adieu. — I am whst 1 ever 
was, and hope ever shaU be, 

Thy aff'ectiooata Father, 

L.gTEEMi 
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Afl tc Mr. M^— , hy jour desciipCioa he 
If a &t fofiL I be^ yoa will not give up 
your time to Mich a being. — Send me some 
baUm$paur lt$ dents; — there are none good 
hare. 
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TO LADY P- 



MoQDt Ooflbe-booie, TiMtday, 3 o'clock. 
Thxrb 18 a ftrange mechanical efiect 
produced in writing a biUet'doux within a 
itone-caat of the Lady who engroeww the 
heart and loul of an enamorato ; — for this 
cause (but mostly because I am to dine in 
this neighborhood) have I, Tristram Shan- 
dy, come forth from my lodgings to a coffee- 
house, the nearest I could find to my dear 

Lsdy ^*s house, and have called for a 

sheet of gilt paper* to try the truth of this 
article of my creed. — ^Now for it 

O my dear Lady, what a dish-clout of a 
soul hast thou made of me ! — ^I think, by 
the bye, this is a little too familiar an in- 
troduction for so unftmiliar a situation as I 
stand in with yon, — where, Heaven knows, 
I am kept at a distance,— and despair of 
getting one inch nearer you, with all the 
steps and windings I can think of to recom- 
mend myself to you. — ^Would not any man 
in his senses run diametrically from you, — 
and as &r as his legs would carry him, ra- 
ther than thus causelessly, foolishly, and 
fool-hardily expose himself afresh, — and 
afresh, where his heart and his reason tell 
him he shall be sure to come off loser, if 
not totally undone? — Why should you tell 
me you would be glad to see me 1— Does it 
give you pleasure to make me more un- 
happy?— or does it add to your triumph, 
that your eyes and lips have turned a man 
into a fool, whom the rest of the town is 
courting as a wit? — I am a fool, — the 
weakest, the most ductile, the most tender 
foolf^hat ever woman tried the weakness 
of; — and the most unsettled in my purposes 
and resolutions of recovering my right 
mind. — It is but an hour ago that I kneeled 
down and swore I never would come near 
you ; — and, after saying my Lord*8 Prayer 
for the sake of the ck)8e, <^ not being led 
tmo ismjHottbfi, — out I Mllied like any 



Christian hero, reidy to taktt ^h% field 
against the world, the flesh, and toe Devfl; 
not doubting but I should finally trample 
them all doMm under my feet;^-«iid noiw I 
am got so near you, — within this vile alaoe^ 
cast of your house, — ^I feel myself dimwa 
into a vortex, that has turned my brain o|h 
side downwards; and, though I had pur- 
chased a box-ticket to carry me to Miss 
'^••♦'s benefit, yet I know very well, that 
was a single line directed to me to let ma 

know Lady would be alone at seven* 

and sufl^r me to spend the evening with her, 
she would infallibly see every thing verified 
I have told her. — ^I dine at Mr. C r'si 

Wigmore-street, in this iieighborliood« 
where I shall stay till seven, in hopes yoa 
purpose to put me to this proof If I liear 
nothing by that time, shall conclude yo« 
are better disposed of, — and riiall take a 
sorry hack, and sorrily jog on to the play. 

Curse on the world! I know nothing 
but sorrow, except this one thing, that I 
love you (perhaps foolishly, but) 

Most £noerely, 
L.I 



LETTER XCIL 

TO MR. AND MR& J . * 

CNd Bond-Mwt, April U, 1117. 
I All sincerely afl^ted, my dear Mr. and 

Mrs. J ^ by your firiendly inquiry, and 

the interest you are so good to take in mj 
health. God knows I am not able to give 
a good account myself having passed a bad 
night in much feverish agitation.— My phy- 
sician ordered me to bed, and to keep there- 
in till some &vorable change.— I fbll ill 
the moment I got to my lodgings : — he aaya 
it is owing to my taking James*s Powder, 
and venturing out on so cold a day aa Son- 
day ; — but he is mistaken, for I am certain 
whatever bears the name must have efficacy 
with m& — ^I was bled yesterday, and again 
to-day, and have been almost dead; but this 
friendly inquiry from Gerrard-street haa 
poured balm into what blood I have Idl.— 
I hope still, and (next to the sense of whal 
I owe my friends) it shall be the last pleft* 
surable sensation I will part with;--if I 
ooQtiniie mendings it will yet be Mme tims 



before I shall have strength enoagh to get 
out in a carriage. — My first visit will be a 
visit of true gratitude. — ^I leave my kind 
friends to guess where. — ^A thousand bless- 
ings go along with this ; and may Heaven 
preserve you both! — ^Adieu, my dear Sir, 
and dear Lady. 

I am your ever obliged, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER XCIII. 

TO IGNATIUS SANCHO. 
^ Bond-gtreet, Saturday, [April 2S« 1787.J 

I WAS very sorry, my good Sancho, that 
I uras not at home, to return my coropli- 
n>cnts by you for the great courtesy of the 
Duke of M — g — ^*s family to me, in honor- 
ing my list of subscribers with their names; 
— for which I bear them all thanks. — But 
you have something to add, Sancho, to 
what I owe your good-will also on this ac- 
count, and that is to send me the subscrip- 
tion-money, which I find a necessity of dun- 
ning my best friends for before I leave 
town, — to avoid the perplexities of both 
keeping pecuniary accounts (for which I 
have very slender talents) and collecting 
them (for which I have neither strength of 
body or mind ;) and so, good Sancho, dun 

the Duke of M ^ the Duchess of M , 

and Lord M ^ for their subscriptions; 

and lay the sin, and money with it too, at 
my door. — ^I wish so good a fiunily every 
blessing they merit, along with my humblest 
ooroplimentSL You know, Sancho, that I 
am your friend and well-wisher, 

L. STERNE. 

p. S. I leave town on Friday morning, 
— and should on Thursday, bat that I stay 
to dine with Lord and Lady S , 



LETTER XCIV. 

TO THE EARL OF S . 

Old Bond-ctreet. Msy 1,1787. 
Mt Lord, 
I WAS yesterday taking leave of all the 
town, with an intention of leaving it this 
day : but I am detained by the kindness of 
Lcnrd and Lady S » who have made a 
party to dine and fup^ oo my acooont— I 
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am impatient to set out ^ my solitude, lor 
there the mind gains strength, and learns 
to lean upon herself. — ^In the world it seek« 
or accepts of a few treacherous supports' 
— the feigned compassion of one, — the flat- 
tery of a second, — the civilities of a third, 
— the friendship of a fourth, — they all de- 
ceive, and bring the mind back to where 
mine is retreating, to retirement, reflection, 
and books. My departure is fixed for to* 
morrow morning ; but I could not think of 
quitting a place where I have received such 
numberless and unmerited civilities from 
your Lordship, without returning my most 
grateful thanks, as well as my hearty ac- 
knowledgments for your friendly inquiry 
from Bath. Illness, my Lord, has occasioned 
my silence. •'—DeAth knocked at my door, 
but I would not admit him ; — the call was 
both unexpected and unpleasant; — and I am 
seriously worn down to a shadow, — and 
still very weak : — but, weak as I am, I have 
as whimsical a story to tell you as ever 
befell one of my family; — Shandy*s nose, 
his name, his sash-window, are fools to it ; 
— it will serve at least to amuse you. — The 
injury I did myself last month in catching 
cold upon Jameses powder, — ^fell, you must 
know, upon the worst part it could, — the 
most painful and most dangerous of any in 
the human body. It was on this crisis I 
called in an able surgeon, and with him an 
able physician (both my friends) to inspect 
my disaster. — *Tis a venereal case, cried 
my two scientific friends. — *Tis impossible^ 
however, to be that, replied I ; — ^for I have 
had no commerce whatever with the sex,— 
not even with my wife, added I, these fif^ 
teen years. — You are, however, my good 
friend, said the surgeon, or there is no such 
case in the world. — What the Devil, said I, 
without knowing woman ? — We will not 
reason about it, said the ph3rsician, but yoo 
must undergo a course of mercury. — I will 
lose my life first, said I: and trust to nature, 
to time, or, at the wont, to death. — So 1 
put an end, with some indignation, to the 
conference,— and determined to bear all the 
torments I underwent, and ten times more, 
rather than submit to be treated like a 
9VKMT^ in a point where I had acted like a 
tatiU. — ^Now as the father of mischief would 
have it, who has no pleasure like that o' 
duriioiioriDg the righteous, }t 80 fell oat that 



from the moment I dismiMed my doctorn, 
mj pains began to rage with a vic^enca not 
to be expressed, or supported. Every hour 
became more intolerable. — ^I was got to bed, 
cried out, and raved the whole night, and 
was got up so near dead, that my friends 
insisted upon my sending again for my phy- 
sician and surgeon. I told them, upon the 
word of a man of honor, they were both 
mistaken as to my case ; — but, though they 
had reasoned wroug, they might act right 
but that, sharp as my sufferings were, I felt 
them not so sharp as the imputation which 
a venereal treatment of my case laid me 
under. — ^They answered, that these taints 
of the blood lie dormant twenty years ; but 
they would not reason with me in a point 
wherein I was so delicate, but would do all 
the offices for which they were called in, 
namely to put an end to my torment, which 
otherwise would put an end to me ;— and so 
1 have been compelled to surrender myself: 
—and thus, my dear Lord, has your poor 
friend, with all his sensibilities, been suffer- 
ing the chastisement of the grossest sensu- 
alist ! — Was it not as ridiculous an embar- 
rassment as ever Yorick*s spirit was in- 
volved m? — Nothing but the purest con- 
science of innocence could have tempted 
me to write this story to my wife, which, 
by the bye, would make no bad anecdote in 
Tristram Shandy^s Life. — ^I have mentioned 
it in my journal to Mrs. b In some re- 
spects, there is no difference between my 
wife and herself: — when they fare alike, 
neither can reasonably complain. — ^I have 
just received letters from France, with some 
hints that Mrs. Sterne and my Lydia are 
coming to England, to pay me a visit — If 
your time is not better employed, Yorick 
ffattcrs himself he shall receive a letter 
from your Lordship, en attendant, — ^I am, 
with the greatest regard, my Lord, 
Your Lordship*8 

Most faithful humUe servant, 

L. 8TERKS. 



LETTER XCV. 

TO J D If, ESO. 

Old Bood-itreet, Friday morninf. 

> WA* firomg, my dear D— :— n, to bed be- 

Ibre I received yo ir kind inquiry ; and now 
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my chaise stands at ray door, to lako Mi 
convey this poor body to its legal setUeaweL 
— I am ill, very ill ; — ^I knguiah noat aflkt- 
ingly. — I am sick both soul and body.—h 
is a cordial to me to hear it is different wilk 
you; — no man interests himeelf more m 
your happiness ; and I am glad yea are in so 
fair a road to it :— enjoy it longv my D ; 
whilst I — no matter what, — but my fSselings 
are too nice for the world I live in : — things 
will mend. — I dined yesterday with Loid 

and Lady S : we talked much of yoa 

and your goings on ; for every one knows 
why Sunbury Hill is so pleasant a situation! 
— You rogue ! you have lockM up mj boota^ 
—and I go bootless home:— and I fear I 
shall go bootless all my life. — ^Adieo, gen- 
tlest and best of souls,— adien. 

I am yours, most aSactionately, 

I.. BTsminL 



LETTER XCVL 
TO J — B — 8— 

Newark, Bfondaj, 
Ten o'doek la tbt aon 
Mt Dbar Covanv^ 
I HAVB got conveyed thus far, like a bale 
of cadaverous goods, consigned to Pluto and 
company, — ^lying in the bottom of ray chain 
most of the route, upon a large pillow, which 
I had the prtwtyance to pnrchaae before I 
set out — ^I am worn out ; — bnt press on to 
Bamby Moor to-night, and, if possible, to 
York the next — I know not what is the 
matter with me, — but some ier mmgtm e mi 
presses hard upon this machine: — still, I 
tliink, it will not be overset this boot — ^My 

love to G b We shall all meet from the 

east, and from the south, and (as at the last) 
be happy together. My kind respe c t a to a 
few. — I am, dear H— -^ 

Tmly yours, 

L. STEKlfSL 



LETTER XCVTL 



TO A.] 



-B, Em. 



^ ^ Ooxwo«ld« JVBS 7, 

Dkar L— S, 

I HAD not been many days at this , 

ful cottage before your letter greeted 

with the seal of friendship: an 
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dially do I thank yoa fbr so kind a proof of 
your good-wilL I was truly aiuuouB to 
hear of the recovery of my aentimental 
friend, — but I would not write to inquire 
after her, unlesa I could hare tent her the 
testimony without the tax ; even how d*ye8 
to invalidfl, or those that have lately been 
■0, either call to mind what is past or what 
nay return ; at least I find it sa I am as 
happy as a prince, at Coxwould ; and I wish 
you could see in how princely a manner I 
live : *tis a land of plenty. I sit down alone 
to venison, fish, and wild fowl, or a couple 
of fowls or ducks, with curds, and straw- 
berries, and cream, and all the simple 
plenty which a rich valley (under Hamil- 
ton Hills) can produce ; with a clean cloth 
on my table, and a bottle of wine on my 
right hand to drink 3rour health. I have a 
hundred hens and chickens about my yard, 
and not a parishioner catches a hare, or a 
rabbit, or a trout, but he brings it as an 
ofllering to me. If solitude would cure a 
love-sick heart, I would give you an invi- 
tation; but absence and time lessen no 
attachment which virtue inspires. I am in 
high spirits; care never enters this cottage. 
—1 take the air every day in my post-chaise, 
with two long-tailed horass,^ — they turn out 
good ones; and as to myself, I think I am 
better upon the whole for the medicines 
and regimen I submitted to in town.— May 
you, dear L > want neither the one nor 
the other! 

Yours, truly, 

L. STERNE. 
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TO THE SAME. 



Oozwoald, June SO, 17S7. 



I AM in still better health, my dear 
than when I wrote last to you, owing I be- 
lieve to my riding out every day with my 

friend H ^ whose castle lies near- the 

sea; and there is a beach as even i 
mirror, of five miles in length, before it, 
where we daily run races in our chaises, 
with one wheel in the sea, and the other 
oo land. D has obtained his fkir In< 



dian, and has this post sent a letter of in- 
quiries after Yorick and his Bramin. He 
is a good soul, and interests himself much 
in our fate. — I cannot forgive you, L— e, 
for your folly in saying you mtend to get 

introduced to the . I despise them; 

and I shall hold your understanding much 
cheaper than I now do, if you persist in a 
resolution so unworthy of you. — ^I suppose 

Mrs. J telling you they were sensible, 

is the groundwork yon go upon. By — — 
they are not clever ; though what is com- 
monly called wit, may pass fbr literature on 
the other side of Temple-Bar. — You say 

Mrs. J thinks them amiable: — she 

judges too favorably : but I have put a stop 
to her intentions of visiting them. They 
are bitter enemies of mine ; and I am even 
with them. La Bramine assured me they 
used their endeavors with her to break off 
her friendship with me, for reasons 1 will 
not write, but tell you. — I said enough of 
them before she left England ; and though 
she yielded to me in every other point, yet 
in this she obstinately persisted.— Strange 
infatuation! — but I think I havo efllected 
my purpose by a falsity, which Yorick*8 
friendship to the Bramine can only justify, 
— I wrote her word that the most amiable 
of women reiterated my request, that sho 
would not write to them. I said, too, she 
had concealed many things for the sake of 

her peace of mind, when, in fact, L « 

this was merely a child of my own brainy 

made Mrs. J ^s by adoption, to enforce 

the argument I had before urged so strongly 
— Do not mention this circumstance to Mrs. 
J——; 'twould displease her; and I had 
no design in it but for the Bramine to be a 
friend to herself — I ought now to be busy 
from son-rise to sun-set, for I have a book 
to write, — a wife to receive, — an estate to 
sell,— « parish to superintend, — and, what 
is worst of all, a disquieted heart to reason 
with : these are continual calls upon me. — 
I have received half a dozen letters to press 
me to join my friends at Scarborough, but 
I am at present deaf to them all I perhaps 
may pass a few days there something later 
in the season, not at present; — and so, doa^ 
L » adieu. 

I am most oord«ally yours, 

:«. BTERIVII 
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LETTER XCIX. 

TO IGNATIUB BAlffCHa 

Oozwoold, Jun« 30, 17B7. 
I MV8T acknowledge the courtesy of my 
gftod friend Sancho*s letter, were I ten 
times busier than I am; and mnst thank 
him too for the many expressions of his 
good-will and good opinion : — ^*tis all aflec- 
tation to say a man is not gratified with 
being praised ; we only want it to be sin- 
cere : and then it will be taken, Sancho, as 
kindly as yours. 1 left town very poorly, 
and with an idea I was taking leave of it 
for ever; but good air, a quiet retreat, and 
quiet reflections along with it, with an ass 
to milk, and another to ride upon (if I choose 
it), all together do wonders. I shall live 
this year at least, I hope, be it but to give 
the world, before I quit it, as good impres- 
sions of me, as you have, Sancha I would 
only covenant for just so much health and 
spirits as are sufficient to carry my pen 
through the task I have set it this summer. 
But I am a resigned being, Sancho, and 
take health and sickness as I do light and 
darkness, or the vicissitudes of seasons; 
that is, just as it pleases God to send them, 
and accommodate myself to their periodical 
returns as well as I can ; only taking care, 
whatever befklls me in this silly world, not 
to lose my temper at it This I believe, 
friend Sancho, to be the truest philosophy ; 
for this we must be indebted to ourselves, 
but not to our fortunes. Farewell. — ^I hope 
you will not forget your custom of giving 
me a call at my lodgings next winter. In 
the mean time, I am, very cordially, 
My honest friend Sancho, 
Yours, 

L. 8TERNE. 



LETTER C. 

TO MB. AND MRS. J . 

OoiwoQld, Jnly 6, 1787. 
It is with as much true gratitude as ever 
heart felt, that I sit down to thank my dear 
fViends, Mr. and Mrs. J » for the continu- 
ation of their attention to roe ; but for this 
Ittft instauce of their humanity and polite- 



ness to me, I most ever be their debtor, t 
never can thank you enough, my dear friendib 
and yet I thank you from my eoul ; end fir 
the single day*s hapfnnefls yoar goodnev 
would have sent me, I wirii I ooald send 
you back thousands: — I cannot^ bat th^ 
will come of themselves; and so God blea 
you. — I have had twenty times my pen m 
my hand since I came down, to write e ]et> 
ter to you both in Gerrard-street ; but I am t 
shy kind of a soul at the bottom, and baTea 
jealousy about troubling my friends,— espe- 
cially about myself. I am now got perfectly 
well ; but was, a month after my arrival io 
the country, in but a poor state : my body 
has got the start, and is at present more at 
ease than my mind ; — ^but this world is a 
school of trials, and so Heaven's will be 
done! — I hope that you have enjoyed all 
that I have wanted ; and to complete your 
joy, thai your little lady flourishes like a 
vino at your table ; to which I hope to see 
her preferred by next winter. — ^I am now 
beginning to be truly busy at my Senti- 
mental Journey ; — the pains and s o i r o w a of 
this life having retarded its progress; but I 
shall make up my lee-way, and overtake 
every body in a very short time. 

What can I send jrou that Yorkshire pro* 
duces? Tell me; I want to be of ose to 
you, for I am, my dear friendsi with the 
truest value and esteem, 

Your ever obliged 

L.I 



LETTER CL 

TO MR. PANCHAUD, AT PARIS. 

Tork. Jalj»,n«r. 
Mt Dear pANCHAun, 
Bb so kind as to forward what letters are 
arrived for Mrs. Sterne, at your office, by 
to-day*s post, or the next ; and she will re* 
ceive them before she quits Avignon, for 
England She wants to lay out a little 
money in an annuity for her daughter:— 
advise her to get her life insured in LoodoOv 
lest my Lydia should die before her. — ^If 
there are any packets, send them with the 
ninth volume* of ^landy; which she haa 
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failed of gettinf. ^ra nsr*^ »he has drawn 
for fifty Louis. When she leaves Paris, 
send by her toy M0coint.-^tve you got me 
any French subscriptions 1 or subscriptions 
in ^nce ! — Present my kindest service to 
Miss P. I know, het ]pd!ilen6f(iB aAd good 
hatttte Will inclini^ her to ^ve Mr«. J. her 
^vic6 Hbout what tii6 may V6hture to bring 
toveh — I hopiB every thifa^ ^Ca^ oA well, 
libodgh never half sd well as t wish.~<Sod 
prosper you, my deal* fHend ! — ^Believe me 
tnofit Calmly 

Vooiv, 

L. STERNE. 

The mxm^ yon tend m6 the gold snuff- 
box, the better: — *tif t present fh>m my 
totJfUend. 



LETTER OIL 

TO MR. AND MRS. J. 

ObklroaM, An^. 1 1787. 

If Y dear fHends, Mr. and Mrs. J — , are 
infinitely kind to mie, in sending now and 
then a letter to inquil^ aftet me ; and to 
kequaint me hdW they are. — You csnnot 
66n6eive, my deiur Lady, hoW truly I bear a 
part in your illness.— T Wish Mh J— would 
tarry you to the Boilth of France, hi pur- 
suit of health:— bnt why need I VVish it, 
When t know hii AlR^ction Will mhk^ him 
jid that and ten times im tetich, to prevent 
a l^tuhi of those symptoms which alarmed 
him so much in the Aprih^t— Ybilr polite- 
hdss and humanity ar^ alwa3rs eontHving to 
tr^t me agreeably; and whiit ybu promise 
hejtt Winter, will be perfectly so:— but you 
must get well; and ybur little ^ear girl 
must be of the patty. With her parents and 
(irien^ to give it k relish.— t ^m itire yoli 
khow no partiality hiit what is htitiiral and 
(Praiseworthy, m behalf 6^ yoiur diughtef ; 
bnt t Wondef my tti^Viii Will hot find h^r 
a play-fellow : and I both hope and advise 
them not to venture idiUlg, through this 
warfkfe of life, without two strings at least 
to their bow. — ^I had*letters from France by 
last night*s post ; hy which (by some fatality) 
t ftnd not one of my letters has reached 
Mrs. Bteme. 'fhis gives me concern, as ft 
wears the aspect of unkindness, which she 
by no means merits from me. — ^My wife and 

8y 



dear girl Are taming to pCiy m6 k visit for k 
few months: — ^I wish I may prevail widi 
them to tarry longer. — You must permit 
me, dear Mrs. J., to make my Ljrdia known 
to you, if I can prevail with my wife to 
come and spend a little time in London, as 
she returns to Francb. I expect a small 
^rcel: — may I trouble yon, before yba 
write next, to send to my lod^gs t6 ask if 
there is any thing directed to me tiiat foa 
can inchse under cover! — ^I have bat mie 
excuse for this fHeedom, which I am ph>mpi- 
ed to use, from a persnasion that it !s Mng 
you pleasure to give ycu an op/portunity cf 
doing an obliging tiling \ — and, ad to myisell^ 
I rest satisfied ; for His only scoring Uj^ an- 
other debt of dianks to the millions I owe 
you both already. — ^Receive a thousand and 
a thousand thanks ! yes, imd With them ten 
thousand fViendly wishes Ibr all yon Wish 
in this world ! — May my friend Mr. J. con- 
tinue blessed with good health ! and may his 
good Lady get perfectly well ! ik^te being 
no woman^s health or cothfbrt I b6 ardently 
pray for. — Adieu, my de4r IViends. — Be- 
lieve me most truly ind fkithfblly yours, 

L. STfeRN IB. 

P. S. In Eliz&*s last letter, dated fhxn 
St Jago, she tdlls me, as she decs yoti, 
that she is extremely ill. — God protect 
her! — By this time sutely die has set 
foot upon dry land at Madrai.— 1 heattily 
wish her well; and if YoHck was <!rith her, 
he would tell her so ; — ^but he is cat 6ft fh>m 
this by bodily absence :— I am prestnt With 
her in spirit, however— bat wlUit is thatv 
you will say. 
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TO f J— H 8 — 

Oozwould.Aafiulli 17^ 

Mt DtAkH. 
I AM glad all has jMsmri with 96 mndi 
tmity, tnteh te et fiiUM MdlreUfi (uttm, 
ind that Mad&me h^ found grace in thy 
sight — All is well that ends well ; — and tti 
moch fbf moralizing upon it I wish you 
could or would take up your parable, ana 
prophesy ka much good concerning me and 
my afiairs.— Not ond 6t my lett^itt has ^ 
to Mrs. Sterna since the notification ot ne^ 
83 
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intentioot ; whidi has a pitiful air on my 
side, though I have wrote her siji or seven. 
— I imagine she will be here the latter end 
of September; though I have no date for it 
but her impatience ; — which, having suffer- 
ed by my supposed silence, I am persuaded 
will make her fear the worst ; — if that is the 
case, she will fly to England :— a most natu- 
ral conclusion. — You did well to discontinue 
all commerce with Jameses powders, — as 
you are so well ; rejoice, therefore, and let 
your heart be merry ; mine ought upon the 
same score ; — ^for I never have been so well 
since I left college; and should be a marvel- 
lous happy man, but for some reflections 
which bow down my spirits ; but if I live 
but even three or four years, I will acquit 
myself with honor; and, no matter, we will 
talk this over when we meet — ^If all ends 
as temperately as with you, and that I find 
grace, &>c &c, I will come and sing Te 
Deumt or drink poctUum elevatum, or do 
any thing with you in the world. — I should 
depend upon G — ^*8 critic upon my head, as 
much as Moliere*8 old woman upon his 
comedies. When you do not want her so- 
ciety, let it be carried into your bed-cham- 
ber to flay her, or clap it upon her bum, — 
tu — -V and give her my blessing as you 
doit 

My postilion has set me aground for a week, 
by one of my pistols bursting in his hand ; 
which he taking for granted to be quite shot 
uS, — he instantly fell upon his knees, and 
lAid (Our Father, which art in Heaven, hal- 
lowed be thy Name) ; at which like a good 
Christian he stopped, not remembering any 
more of it The afl^ir was not so bad as he 
at first tliought; for it has only bursten two 
of his fingers, he says. — I long to return to 
you ; but I sit here alone as solitary and sad 
as a Tom-cat ; which, by the bye, la all the 
company I keep: — he follows me from 
the parlor to the kitchen, into the gar- 
den, and every place. I wish I had a 
dog; — my daughter will bring me one; — 
and so God be about you, and strengthen 
)our faith. — ^I am afiectbnately, dear cou- 
am, yours, 

L. STERNE. 

My service to the C s, though they 

are from home ; and to Panty. 
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TO MR. AND 1CS& J. 



Onwoold, A*9g. fX tl9t, 

Mt Dear Fribrim, 
I Birr copy your great civility to me a 
writing you word, that I have this momaat 
received another letter» wrote eighteen 
days afler the date of llie last, from SL 
Jaga — If our poor friend could have wrote 
another letter to England, you woa]d« in 
course, have had it; but, I fear, from the 
circumstances of great hurry and bodily 
disorder in which she was when she dt^- 
patched this, she might not have time. — In 
case it has so fallen out, I send you the oa^ 
tents of what I have received : — and that 
is a melancholy history of herself and eoA 
ferings since they left St Jago ;— cootinnal 
and most violent rheumatism all the time; 
— a fever, brought on with fits, and attended 
with delirium, and every terrifying symp- 
tom : — ^the recovery from this left her low 
and emaciated to a skeleton. — ^I give joq 
the pain of this detail with a bleeding heait« 
knowing how much, at the same time, i^ 
will affect yours. — ^The three or four last 
days of our journal leave us with hopes abs 
will do well at last, for she is more cheer- 
ful, — and seems to be getting into better 
spirits; and health will follow in oouise. 
They have crossed the Line: — are modi 
becalmed ; by which, with other delays, she 
fears they will lose their passage to Mad- 
ras, — and be some months sooner for it at 
Bombay. — Heaven protect her ! for she soil 
fers much, and with uncommon fortitude.— 
She writes much to me abouc her dear 

friend Mrs. J , in her last packet — ^Iq 

truth, my good Lady, she loves and honon 
you from her heart ; but, if she did not, I 
should not esteem her, or wish her so well 
as I da — Adieu, my dear friends: — yoo 
have few in the world more truly and ooiw 
dially 

Yours, 

L.0TEENJB. 

P. S. I have just received, as a p r es ent 
from a man I shall ever love, a most elegant 
gdd snuff-box, fabricated for me at Paris; 
— *tiB not the first pledge I have received 
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of hiB friendship. — May I presume to in- 
close you a letter of chit-chat which I shall 
write to Eliza. I know you will write 
yourself; and my letter may have the honor 
V} chaperon yours to India: — they will 
neither of them be the worse received for 
going together in company ; but I fear they 
will get late in the year to their destined 
port, at they go first to Bengal 
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LETTER CV. 

TO MIB8 8TERNB. 

Oozwottid, Aug. 84, 1787. 

I All truly surprised, my dear Lydia, 
that my last letter has not reached thy mo- 
ther, and thyself; — ^it looks most unkind on 
my part, after your having wrote me word 
of your mother's intention of coming to 
England, that she has not received my let- 
ter to welcome you both ; — and though in 
that I said I wished you would defer your 
journey till March (for before that time I 
should have published my sentimental work, 
and should be in town to receive you)— 
yet I will show you more real politeMMes 
than any you have met with in France, as 
mine will come warm from the heart — ^I 
am sorry you are not here at the races; 
bat Us fetes champetres of the Marquis de 
Bade have made you amends. — I know 
B ' very well ; and he is what in France 
would be called Admirable, — ^that would be 
but so SQ here. — ^You are right ; — ^he studies 
Nature more than any, or rather most of 
the French comedians. — ^If the ESmpress of 
Russia pays him and his wife a pension of 
twenty thousand livres a year, I think he 
is very well off —The folly of staying till 
after twelve for supper, — that you two ex- 
communicated beings might have meat ! — 
^ his conscience would not let it be served 
** before.** — Surely the Marquis thought 
you both, being English, could not be satis- 
fied without it — ^I would have given, not 
my gown and cassock (for I have but one) 
Wut my topaz ring, to have seen the petiu 
maltres et mattresses go to mass, after 
having spent the night in dancing. — As to 
my pleasures, they are fow in compass. — 
My poor cat sits purring beside me. Your 



lively French dog shaU have his place on 
the other side of my fire ; — but if he is as 
devilish as when I last saw him, I must tu- 
tor him ; for I Will not have my cat abused. 
— In short, I will have nothing devilish 
about me :— a combustion will spoil a senti- 
mental thought 

Another thing I must desire :— do not be 
alarmed ; — *tis to throw all your roti^e-pots 
into the Sorgue before you set out — ^I wil 
have no rouge put on in England ;— and do 

not bewail them as did her silver 

seringue^ or glister-equipage, which she 
lost in a certain river ; but take a wise reso- 
lution of doing without rouge. — I have 
*heen three days ago bad again, with a spit- 
ting of blood : — and that unfeeling brute 
******** came and drew my curtains, and 
with a voice like a trumpet, halloo*d in my 
ear,—" Z — ds, what a fine kettle of fish 

*' have you brought yourself to, Mr. S !** 

In a faint voice, I bade him leave me ; for 
comfort sute was never administered in so 
rough a manner. — ^Tell your mother, I hope 
she will purchase what either of you may 
want at Pans, — ^*tis an occasion not to be 
lost,— 60 write to me from Paris, that I 
may come and meet you in my post-chaise, 
with my long-tailed horses ;— -and the mo- 
m«it you have both put your feet in it, call 
it hereafter yours. — Adieu, dear Lydia. 
Believe me, what I ever shall be. 
Your afl^tiooate &ther, 

L.8TER1IB. 

I think I shall not write to Avignon any 
more ; but you will find one for Tou at 
Paris.— Onoe more, adieo. 



LETTER CVL 
TO SIR w. 

Beiit. 19, rbf 

Mt Deae Sir, 
You are perhaps the drollest being iu 
the universe. — Why do you banter me so 
about what I wrote to you? — Though 1 
told you, every morning I jump*d into Ve- 
nus*s lap (meaning thereby the sea) was 
you to infor from that, that I leaped into 
the ladies* beds afterwards? — The b(^«v 
guides you, — ^the mind me. — ^T have witvti^ 
the most whimsical letter to a lady tha*. 
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LETTEIR CIX. 



TO MR. AND MBA J. 



Cozwould, Oct 3, 1767. 

I HA¥S waSend under a strong denre, for 
above this fortnight, to lend a letter of in- 
fttries after the health and the well-heing of 

mf dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. J ; and 

I do aasore yon both, Hwat merely owing to 
a little modesty in my temper, not to make 
my good^will troubkeone, where I have so 
moch, and te those I never think of but 
with ideas of sensibility and obligation, 
that I have refrainU-^Sood God ! to think 
I oooM be in town, and not go, the first 
step I msde, to Gerrard-street ! — My mind 
and body must be at sad variance with each 
other, should it ever fkll out that it is not 
both the first and laet place also where I shall 
betake royselC wefe it only to say, ** God 
■^ bless you !** — May you have every bless- 
ing he can send you ! *tis a part of my 
litany ; where you will always have a place 
whilst I have a tongue to repeat it And 
so you heard I had left Scarborough ; which 
yoo would BO more credit, than the reasons 
nsign*d fbr it: — ^1 thank you for it kindly : 
Ikosigh you have not told me what they 
were ; being a shrewd divine, I thmk I can 
guesa — ^I was ten dwjB at Scarborough, in 
September ; and was hospitably entertained 
bf one of the best of eur bishops ; who, as 
ha kept hoase there, pressed me to be with 
him ; and his household eensii^ of a gen- 
tlanaa and tvra ladies; — which, with the 
geod bishop and myself, made so good a 
party, that we kept ranch ta ourselvea. — ^I 
made in this time a connexion of great 
friendship with my mitred host; who would 
gladly have taken me with him beck to 
Ireland. — ^However, we all left Scarborough 
together, and lay fifteen miles ofl^ where 
we kindly parted^ — ^Nbw it was supposed 
(and I have since heard) that I e*en went 
on with the party to London ; and tuls, I 
suppose, was the reason assignM fbr my 
being there. — ^t dare say. Charity would 
add a little to the account, and give out 
•Mt *twaa on the 8Core of one, and perhaps 
both of ^ ladies, — and I will excuse 
Charity on that head, for a heart disengaged 
not well have dime better.— I have 



been hard writing ever ance ; — and hope, 
by Christmas, I shall be able to give a 
gentle rap at your door, — and tell you how 
happy I am to see my two good friends. — I 
assure you I spur on my Pegasus more vio- 
lently upon that account, and am now de- 
termined not to draw bit till I have fhnshea 
thia Sentimental Journey ; — which I hope 
to lay at your feet, as a small (but very 
honest) testimony of the constant tmth with 
which I am. 

My dear friends; 

Your ever obliged 

And grateful ^ 

L. flTB&MR. 
P. S. My wife and dliughter arrived here 
last night from France. — My girl has re- 
tumM an elegant, accomplished little slut. 
— My wife, — but I hate to praise my wiffe ; 
— ^*tis as much as decency will aflow, ta 
praise my daughter. I suppose they will 
return next summer to France.— -They 
leave me in a month, to reside at York fbr 
the winter ;— and I stay at Coxwonld US 
the first of January. 



LETTER ex. 

•n>BfR8. F 

Coiwoald, FHdajr 
DsAR Madam, 
I RBTuaN you a thousand thanks fbr your 
obliging inquiry after me. — ^I got down last 
Slimmer, very much worn out,— and much 
worse at the end of my journey. — I was 
forced to call at his Grace^s bouse (the 
Archbishop of York) to refresh myself a 
couple of days upon the road near Doncas- 
ter. — Since I got home to quietness, and 
temperance, and good books, and good hours, 
I have mended; and am now very stout; — 
and, in a fortnight's time, shall perhaps be 
as well as you yourself could wish me. — I 
have the pleasure to acquaint you that my 
wife and daughter are arrived from France. 
— I shall be in town to greet my friends b> 
the first of January. — Adieu, dear Madam. 
— Believe roe 

You£B, sincerely, 

UBTERlfll 
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LETTER CXL 



TOMEA. H. 



Oozwoald, October IS, 1787. 

Etse tioce my dear H. wrote me wcnrd 
■be WM mine more than ever woman was, 
I have been racking my memory to inform 
me wbere it was that you and I had that af- 
fiur together.-^People think that I have had 
many (some in body, some in mind) ; but as 
I told you before, you have had me more 
than any woman ; therefore, you must have 
had me, H » both in mind and in body.-* 
Now I cannot recollect where it was, ncnr 
exactly when: — it could not be the Lady in 
Bond-street, or Groevenor-etreet, or 



Square, or Pall-malL — ^We shall make it 
out, H , when we meet; I emphatically 
long for it; *tis no matter; I cannot now 
stand writing to you to-day : — I will make 
it up next post, — ^for dinner is upon table ; 

and if I make Lord F stay, he will not 

irank this. — ^How do you do? Which parts 
of Tristram do you like besti — God bless 
you. 

Yours 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER CXIL 

TO ME. ABTD MER J. 

Coxwoald, NoTember 13, 1707. 

FoEaiTS me, dear Mrs. J , if I am 

troublesome in writing something betwixt 
a letter and a card, to inquire after you and 

my good friend Mr. J ^ whom *tis an 

age since I have heard a syllable of. — ^I 
think 80, however ; and never more felt the 
want of a house I esteem so much, as I do 
now, when I can hear tidings of it so sel- 
dom ; — and have nothing to recompense my 
desire of seeing its kind possessors, but the 
hopes before roe of doing it by Christmas. 
• -I long sadly to see you, — and my friend 

Mr. J b I am still at Coxwould; — ^my 

wile and girl '*' here. — She is a dear good 



• Mrs. Mndilte thinki an apology raar be neoewary 
for poMishing thii letter;— the beet she ean offer is,— 
That it was written bjr a (bad parent (whose com- 
aMUuUtion she it proud of) to % rerj sineere friend. 



creatur4 — affeetknato, mi 
in body and mind ;— she is all Heaven codU 
give me in a daughter; — bat, like other 
blessings, not given, but lent; ftr her 
mother loves France; — and this dear part 
of me must be torn from my amw to IbUov 
her mother, who seems inclined to establirii 
her in FVance, where die has had many 
advantageous offers. — Do not emile at my 
weakness, when I say I don't wonder at it, 
for she is as accomplished a slut wm France 
can produce. — You shall excuee all this ;— 

if you won't, I desire Mr. J to be my 

advocate ; — but I know I don't want onn.— 
With what pleasure shall I embrace yoor 
dear little pledge, — whom I hope to aee 
every hour increasing in statnre, and in 
favor, both with God and man ! — ^I kiaB dl 
your hands with a most devout and friendly 
heart — No man can wish you more good 
than your meagre friend does; few m 
much ; — for I am, with infinite oordiali^« 
gratitude, and honest affection. 

My dear Mrs. J ^ 
Your ever &ithfiil 

LI.8TBKMB. 

P. S. My Sentimental Jonmey will 
please Mrs. S— and my Lydia. — ^I can 
answer for those twa It is a subject whidi 
works well, and suits the frame of mind I 
have been in for some time past — I told 
you my design in it was to teach ua to lof^ 
the world and our fellow-creatures better 
than we do: — so it runs most upon tboee 
gentler passions and afiections, which mid 
80 much to it Adieu ; and may yon and 

my worthy friend Mr. J continue eK« 

amples of the doctrine I teach ! 



LETTER CXm. 

TOMR&H. 

CoxwonU, Not. 13, 1787. 
Now be a good dear woman, my H— — > 
and execute these commissions well ; — and 
when I see you, I will give you a kiaa >— 
there's for you ! — But I have something else 
for you, which I am fabricating at a great 
rate, and that is my Sentimental Journej, 
which shall make you cry as much as it ban 
aflfected me,— or I will give up the 1 
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of sentimental wjitmgf — and write to the 

body ; — that is, H ^ what I am doin^ in 

writing to yoa : — hut you are a good body^ 
which is worth half a score mean soula 
I am yours, &c 

L. 8HANDT. 



LETTER CXIV. 



TO A. : 



-B.E8a. 



Coxw(MiU« Nor. 19, 1767. 

Yor make yourself unhappy, dear L 1 

by imaginary ills, — ^which you might shun, 
instead of putting yourself in the way of. 
— ^Would not any man in his senses fly from 
the object he adores, and not waste his 
time and his health in increasing his misery 
by so vain a pursuit? — The idol of your 
heart is one of ten thousand. — The Duke 
of has long sighed in vain:— and can 

yoa suppose a woman will listen to you, 
that is proof against titles, stars, and red 
ribands? — Her heart (believe m^, h— 
will not be taken by fine men, or fine 
ipoeches; — if it should ever feel a prefer- 
ence, it will choose an object for itself; and 
it must be a singular diaracter that can 
make an impression on such a being :— she 
has a Platonic way of thinking, and knows 
love only by name. — ^The natural reserve 
of her character, which you complain of, 
proceeds not from pride, but fW>m a superi- 
ority of understanding which makes her de- 
spise every man that turns himself into a fool. 
— Tske my advice, and pay your addresses 

to Miss : she esteems you ; and time 

will wear off an attachment which has 
taken so deep a root in your heart — ^I pity 
you from my soul; — ^but we are all bom 
with passions which ebb and flow (else they 
would play the Devil with us) to different 
objects; — and the best advice I can give 
yoUp L— e, is to turn the tide of jours 
another way. — ^I know not whether I shall 
write again while I stay at (}oxwould. — ^I 
am in earnest at my sentimental work, — 
and intend being in town soon afler Christ- 
hmul In the mean time, adieu. — Let me 
bear from you, and believe me, dear L, 
Yours, 4ux 

L.9nBRNS. 



LETTER CXV. 



TO THE EARL OF • 



Coxwoald, November 518, 176^ 

Mt Lord, 

Tis with the greatest pleasure I take 
my pen to thank your Lordship for your 
letter of inquiry about Yorick; — he has 
worn out both his spirits and body with the 
Sentimental Journey: — *tis true that an 
author must feel himself, or his reader will 
not ; — ^but I have torn my whole frame into 
pieces by my feelings. — I believe the brain 
stands as much in need of recruiting as the 
body, — ^therefore I shall set out for town the 
20th of next month, afler having recruited 
myself a week at York. I might indeed 
solace myself with my wife (who is come 
from France) but in fact I have long been 
a sentimental being, — whatever your Lord- 
ship may think to the contrary. The world 
has imagined, because I wrote Tristram 
Shandy, that I was myself more Shandean 
than I really ever was. — 'Tis a good-na- 
tured world we live in ; and we are often 
painted in divers colors, according to the 
ideas each one frames in his head. — ^A very 
agreeable lady arrived three years ago at 
York, in her road to Scarborough. — I had 
the honor of being acquainted with her, and 
was her chaperon, — All the females were 
very inquisitive to know who she was. — 
**Do not tell, ladies; *tis a mistress my 
'*wife has recommended to me! — nay, 
*• moreover, has sent her from France !** 

I hope my book will please you, my Lofd, 
and then my labor will not be totally in 
vain. If it is not thought a chaste book* 
mercy on them that read it, for they must 
have warm imaginations indeed ! — Can your 
Lordship forgive my not making this a 
longer epistle ? — ^In short, I can but add this, 
which you already know, that I am, with 
gratitude and friendship, 
My Lord, 

Your obedient, fkithfhl 

L. 8TEENE. 

If your Lordship is in town in Spring, 1 
should be happy if you became acquainted 
with my friends in Gerrard-street ; — yon 
would esteem the husband, and honor the 
wife; — she is the reverse of ro«t of bis^ 
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•ex ; — ^they have tvioa* panoiu, — she but 
one , — ^that of pleuing her husband. 



LETTER CXVI. 

TO HI! KXCEUUKNCY 8IK 6. M. 

CoxwouM, Dec 3, 1707. 

Mt Dbae FmvBO^ 
Fob though you are Hia Excellency* and 
r still bat Parson Yorick* — I still must call 
you so ; — and were jrou to be next Emperor 
of Russia, I could not write to you, or speak 
of you, under any other relation. — I felici- 
tate you, — I don*t say how much, becsuse I 
can*t — I always had something like a kind 
of revelation within me, which pointed out 
this track for you, in which you are so hap- 
pily advanced : — it was not only my wishes 
for you, which were ever ardent enough to 
impose upon a \ isionary brain, but I thought 
I actually saw you just where you now are; 
— and that is just, my dear Macartney, 
where you should be. — I should long, long 
ago, have acknowledged the kindness of a 
letter of yours from Petersburgh ; but hear- 
ing daiiy accounts you was leaving it, — this 
is the first time I knew well where my 
thanks would find you : — how they will find 
you, I know well ; — that is, the same I ever 
knew you. In three weeks I shall kiss your 
hand; — and sooner, if I can finish my Sen- 
timental Journey. — ^The deuce take all sen- 
timents !•— I wish there was not one in the 
world !— M y wife is come to pay me a sen< 
timental visit as fiur as from Avignon ; — and 
the fciitesMe arising from such a proof of 
her urbanity, has robbed me of a month^s 
writing, or I had been in town now. — ^I am 
going to lie-in^ being at Christmas at my 
foil reckoning; — and unless what I shall 
bring fi)rth is not pre$»'d to death by these 
devils of printers, I shall have the honor of 
presenting to you a couple o/ob dean bratt 
as ever chaste brain conceived ; — they are 
Irolicksome too, ntais celm n^empeche pas, 
— ^I put your name down with many wrong 
and nght honorables^ knowing you would 
t«fce it not well if I did not make myself 
nappy witli it Adieu, my dear friend. 
Helieve me yours, die. 

J-STERBTE. 

p. S. If you see Mr. Crawferd, tell him 
l^reet mm kindly. 



LETTER CXTIL 

TaA.L — K. E8^. 

OnxirooM, Bk. T, mr 
Dbae K, 

I 8AID I would not perhaps write any 
more ; but it would be unkind not to reply 
to so interesting a letter as youra. — I am 
certain you may depend apoo Loid — ^*i 
promises ; — ^he will take care of yoQ in the 
best manner he can ; and your knowledge 
of the world, and of languages in particulai^ 
will make you naelbl in any department — 
If bia Locdship*a scheme does not facesfd, 
leave the kingdom ^-^ga to the enst* oi th* 
weiitt, for travelling would be of -nlhrilt 
service to both your body ajid mind. — ^Bnt 
more of this when we neet >^new te mj 
own afiairs. — I have hid aa efi^ eC «i> 
changing two pieces of pieferioeiil I koU 
here, for a living of three hundred aa4 fii^ 
pounds a year in Surrey* about thirtj miles 
from London, and retaining CoxwouMi siA 
my prebendaryship; — the country eke ii: 
sweet; — ^but I will not, cannot come V^mf- 
deterroina;tion, till I have conaalted njfkk 
you, and my othec firiends. — ^i ha¥e put 
ofiers too in Irelaad ;^-Tthe Bishopeof C^mfi. 

andR aie both my firieads;— tail k|ft 

rejected every proposal, unless Mrs, 8 ■ ■■ 
and my Lydia could aooompsny me ti|i|iMi^ 
—I live for the sake of ay gifl^ and villi, 
her sweet light burthen in my aims, I oosH. 
get fest up the hill of pteferment^ if i ehoct^ 
it; — but without my Lydia, if a nitre im» 
ofiered me, it would sit unetsy upoa a^^ 
brow. — ^MrsL & ' s health is inauppoitdils 
in England. — She must return to FnneckS. 
and justice and humanity forbid me Id qp^ 
pose it — I will allow her enough to- liv» 
comfortaJi)ly% until shb can rejoin mb. — Vj 
heart bleeds, L' ' " % when I think of pW 
ing with my child ; — ^'twill be like Ibo asp* 
aration of soul and body, — and equal to.ai^ 
thing but what passes at that tremeadoae 
moment; and like it in one respedi forshjir 
will be in one kingdom, whilst I am in an- 
other. — You will huigh at my wnsknnm. 
but I cannot help it ;— for she is a, desi df9^ 
interested girL— As a pioof of iK— w^iqpi^ 
she left Coxwouldt aed I bade her aiUti^ \ 
pulled out my fWBfifi and offered her ten 
guineee for hfiT private pleasures: — her an* 
swer was pretty, and afiected ror too much * 
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— *N(s my dear papa, oor expenses of eoin- 
*iiig from Franoe may ba?e straitened 
•jou; — I woald rather put an hundred 
* guineas into your pocket than take ten 
*out of it* — 1 burst into tears: — ^but why 
io I practise on yoor flings, — ^by dwelling 
on a subject that will touch your heart?: — 
It is too much melted already by its own 

■ufbrings, L , for me to add a pang, 

or cause a single sigh. — God bless you ! — I 
shall hope to greet you by New-year's-day 
in perfect health. — ^Adieu, my dear friend. 
—I am most truly and cordially yours, 

L. STERNE. 



iSTTEtL exvra. 

TO i Q— s-^,£sa. 

Dcecmbcr« 1787. 

lAteroM vestras lepidis$ima$, mi conso- 
tHntt ctmtohrinia meis omnibut carior^ 
mccepi die Veneris ; sed potta rum rediebat 
versus AquUonem eo die, aliter scripsissem 
pnmt desiderabas. Nescio quid est materia 
emn me, sed sum fatigatus ^ agrotus de 
med uxwre plus quam tm^om,— 4* sum 
poneseus cum ditMlo qui pellet me in ur^ 
dem,— 4* tu es possessus cum eodem malo 
spiriiu qui te tenet in deserto esu tentatum 
mnciUis tuis, et perturbatum uxore tud, — 
crede mthi, mi Antoni, quod isthttc non 
est via ad sahUem sive hodiemam, sive 
etemam ; nam tu ineipis cogitate de peeu- 
nid, qum, ut ait Sanetue Paulus, est radix 
m nniuf n malorum, ^ non satis dicis in 
eorde tuo, ego Anlonius de Castello It\firmo, 
sum jam quadraginta 4* plus annos natus, 
4* explevi octaoum meum lustrum, et tern" 
pus est me curare, 4* fneipsum Antonium 
/acere hominem fdicem 4^ liberum, et 
mihimet ipsi benefacere, ut exhortatur 
Solomon, qui dicit qudd nihil est melius in 
kin vitd, qudm qudd homo visai Jhstivi 4 
quddedat et bibat, ^ bono fruatur, quia 
hot est sua portio ^ dos in hoc mundo. 

Nunc te scire veOemus, qudd non debeo 
mm reprehendi pro/mtinando eundo ad 
Londinum, quia Deus est testis, qudd non 
propero prm gloria, 4* pro me ostendere ; 
nam diabolits iste qui me intravit, non est 
diabolus vanus, aui consobrinus suus Luci- 
fsr^^md mt diabolus amabimduSf qui non 
2Z 



vuU sinere me esm soium ; nam eUan wm 
cumbendo cum uxore me4, sum mentuia^ 
tior qu^ par est, — 4 '^^ mertaliter in 
rnnore, — 4 •**"* fatuus ;—ergo tu me, nd 
care Antoni, excusabis, quoniam tu fuisti 
in amore, 4 P^ *»w"* 4' P^ terraa 
ioisti ^festindsti sicut diabolvis eodem te 
propellente diaboh, Habeo muUa ad ie 
seribere, — sed scribo hanc epistotam in 
domo cojfbatarii 4 P^^f^ sociorum Btrepi- 
tosorum, qui non permitteni me cogitur& 
unam cogitationem, ^ 

Saluta amicum I^anty meum, cujus liio>' 
ris respondebo, — sahUa amioos ifn domo 
Oi^rosensi, ^ 01^ crectof me vineuh com* 
sobrinitalis 4* amoris ad te, wU Anionif 
devinctissintum^ 

L.8TSRN& 



LETTER CXIX. 

TO MR* ANB )fR& I . 

York, Daoember 83, 1767. 
I WAS afraid that either Mr. or Mrs. J — , 
or their little blossom, was drooping, or 
that some of you were ill, by not having 
the pleasure of a line fVom you ; and was 
thinking of writing again to inquire after 
you all, — ^when I was cast down myself 
with a ferer, and bleeding at my lungs^ 
which had confined me to my room near 
three weeks ; when I had the fkvor of yours, 
which till to*day I have not been able to 
thank you both kindly for, as I most cor 
dially now do, as well as fbr all your pro- 
fessions and prooili of good-Moll to me. 1 
will not say I have not balanced accounts 
with yon in this; all I know is, that I honor 
and value you more than I do any good 
creatures upon earth ; and that I could not 
wish your happiness^ and the success of 
whatever conduces to it, more than I do, 
was I your brother: — but, good God! aro 
we not all brothers and sisters^ who are 
fWendly, virtuous, and good T Surely, my 
dear friends, my iliness has been a sort 
of sympathy for your afflictions, upon tho 
score of your dear little one. — I am worn 
down to a shadow; but, as my i^er has 
left roe, I set off the latter end of next week 
with my firiend Mr. Hall for town.— I need 
pot tell my friends in Gemrd-strt^c * 
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tiktW do iL jrself tie honor to vint tbem, be- 
fore either Lord or Lord ^ &c. — 

I thank you, my dear friend, lor what you 
8ty 10 kindly about my daughter: it shows 
your good heart; for as she is a stranger, 
'tie a free gift in you; but when she is 
known to you, she shall win it fairly : but, 
alas ! when this event is to happen, is in 
the clouds. — Mra. S has hired a house 

ready furnished at York, till she returns to 
France ; and my Lydia must not leave her. 
' What a sad scratch of a letter !— but I 
•m weak, my dear friends, both in body and 
mind ; so God bless you ! you will see me 
enter like a ghost; so I tell you beforehand 
not to be frightened. — I am, my dear friends, 
with the truest attachment and esteem, 
ever yours, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER CXX. 



TO THE SAME. 



Old Bond-ftreet, Jan. 1, 1788. 
Not knowing whether the moisture of 
the weather will permit me to give my 
kind friends in Gerrard-street a call this 
morning for five minutes, — ^I beg leave to 
send them all the good wishes, compliments, 
and respects I owe them. I continue to 
mend ; and doubt not but this, with all other 
evils and uncertainties of life, will end for 
the best I send all compliments to your 
firesides this Sunday night: — Miss Ascough 
the wise, Miss Pigot the witty, your daugh- 
ter the pretty, and so on. — Jf Lord O 

IS with you, I beg my dear Mra J-^ will 
present the inclosed to him ; — ^'twill add to 
the millions of obligations I already owe 
you. — ^I am sorry that I am no subscriber 
to Soho this season ; it deprives me of a 
pleasure worth twice the subscription ; but 
I am just going to send about this quarter 
of the town, to see if it is not too late to 
procure a ticket, undisposed oC from some 
of my Soho friends; and if I can succeed, 
! will either send or wait upon you with it 
by half an hour after three to-morrow: if 
not, my friend will do me the justice to be- 
lieve me truly miserable. — ^I am half en- 
Ifigedy or more, for dinner on Sunday next ; 



but will try to get disengaged, in order to 
be with my friends. If I cannot, I will g\ide 
like a shadow uninvited to Gerrard-street 
some day this week, that we may eat our 
bread and meat in love and peace together. 
— God bless you both ! I am, with the most 
sincere regard, 

Your ever obliged, 

L. STERinL 
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TO THE SAME. 



Old Bond-ftreet, Mondtf . 
My Dear Friends, 
I HAVE never been a moment at rest since 
I wrote yesterday about this Soho ticket— 
1 have been at the Secretary of State to 
get one; — have been upon one knee tc 

my friends Sir G M— — ^ Mr. Lae- 

celles, and Mr. Fitzmaurice; — without 
mentioning five more. — I believe I could wm 
soon get you a place at court, for every 
body is going: but I will go out and try a 
new circle; and if you do not hear from 
me by a quarter after three, you may con 
elude I have been unfortunate in my sup- 
plications. — ^I send you this state of the aA 
fair, lest my silence should make you think 
I had neglected what I promised ; — ^bot no ; 
— Mrs. J — knows me better, and would 
never suppose it would be out of the head 
of one who is with so much truth 
Her faithful firiend« 

L. BTERKB. 
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TO THE SAME. 

Tlmndajr, Old Bond-itiwl. 

A THOVSAHD thanks, and as many ex* 
cuses, my dear friends, for the trouble my 
blunder has given you. By a second note, 
I am astonished I could read Saturday for 
Sunday, or make any mistake in a card 
wrote by Mrs. J — s, in which my friend 
is as unrivalled as in a hundred greater 
excellencies. 

I am now tied down neck and heela. 
(twice over) by engagements every day. 
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this week, or most joyfully would have trod 
the old pleasing road from Bond to Gerrard- 
street — My books will be to be had on 
Thursday, but possibly on Wednesday in 
the aflemoon. — I am quite well, but ex- 
hausted with a room full of company every 
morning till dinner. — How do I lament I 
cannot eat my morsel (which is always 
•weet) with such kind frienda The Sun- 
day following I will assuredly wait upon 
you both, and will come a quarter before 
four, that I may have both a little time and 
a little daylight, to see Mrs. J — 's picture. 
I beg leave to assure my friends of my 
gratitude for all their favors, with my sen- 
timental thanks for every token of their 
good-will. — ^Adieu, my dear frienda 
I am truly yours, 

L. STERNE. 



LETTER CXXni. 

TO DR. EUSTACE, IN AMERICA. 



Sir, 



London, Fst. 9, 1788. 



I THIS moment received your obliging 
letter, and Shandean piece of sculpture 
along with it: of both which testimonies 
of your regard I have the justest sense, and 
return you, dear Sir, my best thanks and 
acknowledgment. Your walking-stick is 
in no sense more Shandaic than in that of 
its having more handles than one ; the par- 
allel breaks only in this, that in using the 
stick, every one will take the handle which 
suits his convenience. In Tristram Shandy, 
the handle is taken which suits the passions, 
their ignorance, or their sensibility. There 
is so little true feeling in the herd of the 
world, that I wish I could have got an act 
of parliament, when the books first appeared, 
that none but wise men should look into 
them. It is too much to write books, add 
find heads to understand them : the world, 
however, seems to come into a better tem- 
per about them, the people of genius here 
being to a man on its side ; and the recep- 
tion it has met with in France, Italy, and 
Germany, has engaged one part of the 
world to give it a second reading. The 
other, in order to be on the strongest side, 
has at length agreed to speak well of it 



toa A few hypocrites and Tartuffes, whosG 
approbation could do it nothing but dis- 
honor, remain unconverted. 

I am very proud. Sir, to have had a man 
like you on my side from the beginning 
but it is not in the power of every one to 
taste humor, however he may wish it ; it is 
the gifl of God ; and, besides, a true feeler 
always brings half the entertainment along 
with him ; his own ideas are only called forth 
by what he reads ; and the vibrations within 
him entirely correspond with those excited 
— ^'Tis like reading himself, and not the 
book. 

In a week's time I shall be delivered of 
two volumes of the Sentimental Travels of 
Mr. Yorick through France and Italy ; but 
alas ! the ship sails three days too soon, and 
I have but to lament it deprives me of the 
pleasure of presenting them to you. 

Believe me, dear ^ir, with great thanks 
for the honor you have done me, with true 
esteem. 

Your obliged humble servant, 

L. STERNE. 
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TO L.1 



-N, ESO. 



Old Bond-ttreet, WadnewUf . 
Dear Sir, 
Your commendations are very flattering: 
I know no one whose judgment I think 
more highly of; but your partiality for me 
is the only instance in which I can call it 
in question. — Thanks, my good Sir, for the 
prints ; — I am much your debtor for them. 
— If I recover from my ill state of health 
and live to revisit Coxwould this summer, 
I will decorate my study with them, along 
with six beautiful pictures I have already 
of the sculptures on poor Ovid's tomb, which 
were executed on marble at Rome. — It 
grieves one to think such a man should 
have died in exile, who wrote so well on 
the art of love. — Do not think me encroach 
ing if I solicit a favor ; — ^*tiB either to bor 
row, or beg (to beg, if you please) some of 
those touched with chalk which you brought 
from Italy. — I believe you have three sets 
and if you can spare the imperfect one ot 
cattle oo colored paper, 'twill answer w^ 
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jporpoee, which is mmely tbi% to give a 
frieiid of 0OP& — Voo may be ignorant she 
has a genius for drawing; and whatever 
she excels in she conceals; and her humility 
adds lustre to her acoomplisbments. — ^I pre- 
sented her last year with colors, and an 
apparatus ibr painting, and gave her several 
lessons before I left town. — I wish her to 
follow this art, to be a complete mistress of 
k; and it is singular enough, but not more 
singnlar than tnie, that she does not know 
how to make a cow or a sheep, though she 
draws figures am* landscapes perfectly 
well ; which maki^ me wish her to copy 
ftora good prints. — If you come to town 
next week, and dine where I am engaged 
next Sunday, call upon me and take me 
with yon. — ^I breakfost with Mr. Beauclerc, 
and am engaged for an hour afterwards 
with Lord O— ; so let our meeting be 
either at your house or ihy lodgings:— do not 
be late, for we m\\ go half an hour before 
dinner, to see a picture executed by West, 
most admirably ; — ^he haa canght the char- 
acter of OUT friend: — such goodness is 
painted in tliat face^ that when one looks 
at it, let the. soul be ever so much unhar- 
monized, it is impossible it should remain 
sa — I will send you a set of my books ; — 
they will take with the generality: — the 
women will read this book in the parlor, 
and Tristram in the bed-chamber. — Good- 
night, dear Sir ; — ^I am going to take my 
whey, and then to bed Believe me 
Yoozs most truly, 

L. WTEBKE, 



TJBTTER CXXV. 

TO 2f IBS 8TEEN& 

Mr DcAMEvr liVniA, 
Mt Sentimental Journey, yon say, is ad- 
nifed in York by every one : — and 'tis not 
>'anity in me to tell you that it is no less 
admired here >— but what is the gratification 
of my foelings on this occasion 1 — ^The want 
of health bows me down, and vanity harbors 
not in chy fiuher's breast — This vile in- 
fluenza ! — ^be not alarmed ! I think I shall 
get the better of it ;— and I shall be with 
you both the first of May ; and, if I escape^ 



'twill not be for a leng period, my child,— 
unless a quiet retreat and peace of mind 
can restore me. — ^The subject of thy letter 
has astonished me. — She could but knjw 
little of my feelings, to tell thee that, under 
the supposition I should snrvive thy mdlher, 

T should bequeath thee as a legacy to ! 

No, my Lydia ! tis a Lady, whose virtnea 
I wish thee to imitate, that I shall intrust 
my girl to; I mean that friend whom I 
have so often talked and wrote aboot 
Prom her yon will learn to be an aflbction- 
ete wife, a tender mother, and a sincere 
friend; — and you cannot be intimate vrith 
her without her pouring some part of the 
milk of human kindness into your breast, 
which will serve to check the beat of 
your own temper, which you partake in 
a small degree of. — ^Nor will that amiable 
woman put my Lytiia under the painful ne- 
cessity to fly to India for protection whilst it 
is in her power to grant her a more powerful 
one in England.— >%t I think, my Lydia, 
that thy mother will survive me. Do not 
deject her spirits with thy apprehensions on 
my acooHnl I have sent you a necklace, 
buckles, and the same to your mother.-^ 
My girl cannot form a wish that is in the 
power of her father, that he will not gratifjp 
her in;— and I cannot, in justice, be less 
to thy mother. — I am never alone. — ^The 
kindness of my friends is ever the same.— - 
I wish, though, I had thee to nurse me ; 
but I am denied that — Write to me twice 
a week, at least— God bless thee, my child, 
and believe me ever, ever, thy 

Afiectionate fiither, 

L. BTEKinL 



LETTER CXXVL 



TO MRS. J. 



TMMliJ. 

Yous poor friend is scarce able to write; 
he has been at Death's door this week witii 
a pleurisy* — I was bled three times on 
Thursday, and blistered on Friday.— The 
physician says I am better. — God knows^ 
for I feel myself sadly wrong, and shall, 
if I recover, be a long while of gaining 
strength. — Before I have gone through 
half this letter, I must stop to reM my weak 
hand above a dosm times. — ^Mr. J-— wa» 
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■0 good as to call upon me yesterday. I 
felt emotions not to be described at the 
sight of him : and he overjoyed me by talk- 
ing a great deal of you. — Do, dear Mrs. 

J , entreat him to come to-morrow, or 

next day, Ibr perhaps I baye not many days 
or hours to live. — I want to ask a &vor of 
him, if I find myself worse,— that I shall 
heg of you, if in this wrestling I come off 
oooqueror.-^My spirits are fled ; — *tis a bad 
omen. — Do not weep, my dear Lady; — 
yottr tears are too precious to shed for 
me; — bottle them up, and may the cork 
never be drawn !— -Dearest, kindest, gen- 
tlest, and best <^ women! may health, 
peace, and happiness, prove your hand- 
maids !-»If I die, cherish the remembrance 
•f me, and forget the follies which you so 
often condemned,-*- which my heart, not 
my head, betrayed ma into. Should my 
child, my Lydia, want a mother, nuiy I hope 
yon will (if she is left parentless) take her 
to your bosom 1 — ^You are the only woman 
en earth I can depend upon for such a be- 
nevolent action.^ wrote to her a fortnight 
ago,'*' and told her what, I trust, she will 
find in you. — Mr. J-—*- will be a father to 
her; — he will protect her from every insult ; 
for he wears a aword which he has served 
his country with, and which he would know 
how to draw out of the scabbard in defonce 
of innocence. Commend me to him, as I 
now coounend you to that Being who takes 
under his care the good and kind part of 
the world.--Adiea.— All grateful thanks to 
you and Mr. J ■ \ 

Your poor afiectionatie friend, 

L.BTfiRN£. 
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•—-I moBLD her tender look;— ^tr pa- 
thetic eye petrified my fluids;— the liquid 
dissolution drowned those once4)irtght orbs ; 
the late sympathetic feature^ so pleasing in 
their harmony, are now blasted, withered, 
and are dead ; — her charms are dwindled 



• From thii circumstance It msy be coojeetuied, 
that this letter wu written on Tueedajr, tM eighth 
01 March, ITbB. ten dajm belbre Mr. Sterne died. 



into a melancholy which demands my pitf. 
— ^Yee, my friend, our once sprightly and 
vivacious Harriot is that very object that 
must thrill your eouL — ^How abandoned is 
that heart which bulges the teai of inno- 
cence, and is the cause, — the fkta! cause ef 
overwhelming the spotless soul, and plung- 
ing the yet untainted mind into a sea ef 
sorrow and repentance! — Though bora to 
protect the fkir, does not man act the part of 
a demon ! — first alluring by his lemptatione, 
and then triumphing in his victory. — When 
villany gets the ascendency, it seldom kavea 
the wretoh till it has thoroughly polluted 
him. — T*"*"", once the joyous companiMi 
of our juvenile extmvagancies, by a deep- 
laid scheme, so far ingratiated himself into 
tlie good graces of the old man^ — that even 
he, with all his penetration and experience 
(of which old folks generally pique them^ 
selves) could not perceive his drift, and, 
like the goodness of his own heart, believed 
him honorable ! — ^Had I known his preten- 
sions, — I would have ftown on the wings of 
friendship,^K>f regard,-— of affection,--and 
rescued the lovely innocent from the handi 
of the spoiler. — Be not alarmed at my de- 
churation :-*I have been long bound to her 
in the reciprocal bonds of affoction ; but it 
is of a more delicate stamp than the grosi 
materials Nature has planted in us for pro* 
creation. — ^I hope ever to retain the idea of 
innocence, and love her stilL-— I would love 
the whole sex, were they equally deserving. 

— — taking her by the hand, — the 

other thrown round her waist,--«fler an im 
timacy allowing such freedoms, — with a 
look deceitfully pleasing, the villain poured 
out a torrent drproteetationsr*-'and, though 
oaths are sacred,— ewore with all the fbrti^ 
tude of a conscientious man----the depth of 
his love, — ^the height of his esteem,-— the 
strength of his attachment^By those, and 
other artful means to answer his abandoned 
purpose (for which, you know, he is but too 
well qualified)— gained on the open inexpe* 
rienced heart of the generous Harriot, and 
robbed her of her brightest jewel — Oh, 
England ! where are your senators ? — whein 
ate your laws? — ^Ye Heavens! where rests 
your deadly thunder 1— why are your boHa 
restra'med from overwhelming with ven* 
geance this vile seducer ! — I, my friend, I 
was the minister sent by jusUce to reven^ 
84 
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her wrongs. — ^Revenge! — ^I diaclaim it: — 
to redreM her wrong8.-*The news of afflic- 
tion flies ; — ^I heard it, and posted to ***♦, 
where, forgetting my character, — this is 
the style of the enthusiast, — ^it most became 
my character, — ^I saw him in his retreat; — 
I flew out of the chaise, caught him by the 
collar, and, in a tumult of passion, demanded, 
•—sure, if anger is excusable, it must be 
when it is excited by a detestation of vice, 
— ^I demanded him to restore, — alas ! what 
was not in his power to return.— Vengeance ! 
and shall these vermin, these spoilers of the 
fiiir, these murderers of the mind, lurk and 
creep about in dens, s^ure to themselves, 
and pillage all around themi — Distracted 
with my rage, — I charged him with his 
crime,^-exploded his baseness,— condemned 
his villany ; — while coward-guilt sat on his 
sullen brow, and, like a criminal conscious 
of his deed, tremblingly pronounced his fear. 
— ^He hoped means might be found for a 
sufficient atonement,— offered a tender of 
his hand as a satis&ction, and a life devoted 
to her service, as a recompense for his 
error. His humiliation struck me ; — ^*twas 
the only means he could have contrived to 
masuage my anger. — I hesitated, paused, 
thought, and still must think on so imports 
ant a concern. — Assist me; — ^I am half 
afraid of trusting my Harriot in the hands 
of a man, whose character I too well know 
to be the antipodes of Harriot — He is all 
fire and dissipation ; — she all meekness and 
sentiment ! — nor can I think there is any 
hopes of reformation: — the oflfer proceeds 
more from surprise or fear, than justice and 
sincerity. — The world, the world will ex- 
claim, and my Harriot be a castpoff' from 
society ! — Let her ; — ^I had rather see her 
thus, than miserably linked for life to a 
lump of vice. — She shall retire to some 
comer of the world, and there weep out the 
remainder of her days in sorrow, — ^forget- 
ting the wretch who has abused her confi- 
dence, but ever remembering the friend who 
consoles her in retirement — ^You, my dear 
Charles, shall bear a part with me in the 
delightful task of whispering ** peace to 

* those who are in trouble, and healing the 

* broken in ^irit*' 

Adieu. 

L. STERNE. 
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Sir, 



TO THE BAMS. 



I PEEL the weight of obligation whidi 
your friendship has laid upon me ; and if it 
should never be in my power to make you a 
recompense, I hope you will be recompensed 
at the ** resurrection of the just** — ^I hope, 
Sir, we shall both be found in that cata^ 
logue; and we are encouraged to hope, 
by the example of Abraham's faith, even 
^ against hope.** — ^I think there is, at least, 
as much probability of our reaching, and 
rejoicing in the ** haven where we would 
** be,'* as there wss of the okl patriarch's 
having a child by his old wife. — There is 
not any person, living or dead, whom I have 
80 strong a desire to see and converse with 
as yourself: — indeed, I have no inclination 
to visit, or say a syllable to, but a few per- 
sons in this lower vale of vanity and tear% 
beside you ; — ^but I oflen derive a peculiar 
satisfaction in conversing with the ancient 
and modem dead, who yet live and speak 
excellently in their works. — My neighbors 
think me often alone ;~-%nd yet, at such 
times, I am in company with more than five 
hundred mutes, — each of whom, at my 
pleasure, communicates his ideas to me by 
dumb signsr-quite as intelligibly as any per- 
son living can do by uttering of words.— They 
always keep the distance from me which I 
direct; — and, with a motion of my hand, I 
can bring them as near to me as I please.—* 
I lay hands on fifty of them sometimes in 
an evening, and handle them as I like : — 
they never complain of ill-usage, — and, 
when dismissed from my presence, — though 
ever so abruptly, — take no oflence. — Such 
convenience is not to be enjoyed, — nor such 
liberty to be taken, — with the living: — we 
are bound, in point of good manners, to admit 
all our pretended friends when they knock 
for an entrance; and dispense with all the 
nonsense or impertinence which they bioach, 
till they think proper to withdraw : nc^ can 
we take the libert/of humbly and decently 
opposing their sentiments, without exciting 
their disgust, and being in danger ot* their 
splenetic representation after they hav« 
left us. 
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I am weary of talking to the many, — 
m'ho, though qaick of hearing, — are so *^1ow 
•of heart to believe" — propositions which 
are next to self-evident — ^You and I were 
not cast in one mould, — corporeal coropari- 
■on will attest it; — and yet we are fash- 
ioiied so much alike, that we may pass for 
twins : — were it possible to take an inven 
tory of all our sentiments and feelings, — just 
and unjust, — ^holy and impure, — there would 
appear as little difference between them as 
there is between instinct and reason, — or, 
wit and madness. The barriers which sepa- 
rate these, — like the real essence of bodies, 
^-escape the piercing eye of metaphysics, 
and cannot be pointed out more clearly than 
geometricians define a straight line, which 
18 said to have length without breadth. — O 
ye learned anatomical aggregates! be as 
candid as the sage whom ye pretend to 
revere ; — and te!l them that all you know 
18, that you know nothing ! 

^I have a mort to communicate to you 

on different subjects; — my mountain will 
be in labor till I see you, — and then, — what 
then? — why you must expect to see it bring 
forth — a mouse ! — I therefore beseech you 
to have a watchful eye to the cats ! — but it 
is said that mice were designed to be killed 
by cats, — cats to be worried by dogs, &c. 
&c. — ^T^s may be true; — and I think I am 
made to be killed by my cough, which is a 
perpetual plague to me. What in the name 
of sound lungs, has my cough to do with 
you, or you with my cough ? 

I am. Sir, with Uie most perfect affection 
and esteem, 

Your homble servant, 

L. STERBTE. 
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TO • • * •. 



Dear Sir, 
I HAVE received your kind letter of criti- 
cal, and I will add, of parental advice, which, 
contrary to my natural humor, set me upon 
looking gravely for half a day together: 
sometimes I concluded you had not spoke 
out, but had stronger grounds for your hints 



and cautions than what your gdod-nature 
knew how to tell me, espechilly with re- 
gard to prudence, as a divine ; and that you 
thought, in your heart, the vein of humor 
too free for the solemn color of my coat A 
meditation upon Death had been a more 
suitable trimming to it, I own ; but then it 
could not have been set on by me. Mr.. 

F f whom I regard in Uie ciiiss I do you, 

as my beet of critics and well-wishera. 
preaches daily to me on the same text* 
" (Jet your preferment first. Lory," he says 
" and then write and welcome." But sup- 
pose preferment is long a-coming, — and, for 
aught I know, I may not be preferred till 
the resurrection of the just ; — and all that 
time in labor, how must I bear my pains 1 
Like pious divines 1 or, rather, like able 
philosophers, knowing that one passiun is 
only to be combated with another? But to 
be serious (if I can) I will use all reason- 
able caution, — only with this caution along 
with it, not to spoil my book ; that is, the 
air and originality of it, which must re- 
semble the author; and I fear it is the 
number of these slighter touches which 
make the resemblance, and identify it*from 
all others of the same stamp, which th\<« 
understrapping virtue of Prudence woula 
oblige me to strike out — A very able critic, 
and one of my color too, who has read ovei 
Tristram, made answer, upon my saying 1 
would consider the color of my coat as I cor- 
rected it, — ^that that idea in my head would 
render my book not worth a groat— Still 1 
promise to be cautious; but deny I have 
gone as far as Swift: he keeps a due dis- 
tance from Rabelais ; I keep a due distance 
from him. Swifl has said a hundred things 
I durst not say, unless I was Dean of St 
Patrick's, 

I like your caution, ambitiosa recides or* 
namerUa, As I revise my book, I will shrive 
my conscience upon that sin ; and whatevet 
ornaments are of that kind, shall be defaced 
without mercy. Ovid is justly censured for 
being ingenii sui amator; and it is a reason* 
able hint to me, as I am not sure I am clear 
of it To sport too much with your wit, or 
the game that Wit has pointed out, is sur- 
feiting; like toying with a man's mistress, 
it may be very delightful solacement to 
the enamorato, but little to the bystander 
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Tbovf^li I plead guilty to part of the charge, 
yet it wodd 'greatly alleviate the crime, if 
my rekdera knew hovr mach I have ■up- 
pressed of this devica I have burnt more 
wit than I have published, oa that very ac- 
count, since I began to avoid the fault! fear 
I may yet have given prooft of — I will re- 
consider Slopes fUl, and my too minute de- 
■ciiptioo of it; but, in genera], I am per^ 
titaded that the happineei of the Cervantic 
I ftom tiiis very thing:— ^ de- 



scribing silly and trifling events with tbe 
circumstantial pomp of great ones. Periisps 
this is overloaded, and I can ease it. — 1 
have a project of getting Tristram put into 
the hands of the Archbiriiop, if he 
down this autumn; which will 
mind of all trouble upon the topic of dt»> 
cretion. 

lam, 4ta 

L.1 



AN IMPROMPTU. 



TO MR. R 



Exeteff July, 1775. 

8lB» 

This wu quite an impromptu of Yorick's 
after he had been thoroughly Moused. — ^He 
drew it up in a few moments, without stop- 
puig his pen. I should be glad to see it in 
your intended collection of Mr. Steme^s 
Memoin, du;. If you should have a copy of 
it» yon will be able to rectify a miApplica- 
tioo of a term that Mr. Sterne could never 
be guilty of; as one great excellence of his 
writing lies in the most happy choice of 
metaphors and allusions, — such as showed 
his philosophic judgment, at the same time 
that they display his wit and genius ; — ^but 
it is not for me to comment on, or correct 
■0 great an original I should have sent 
this fragment as soon as I saw Mrs. Me- 
da]le*s advertisement, had I not been at a 
distance from my papers. I expect much 
entertainment from this posthumous work 
of a man to whom no one is more indebted 
fer amusement and instruction than, 
Sir, 
Yoor humble servant, 



AN IMPROMPTU. 

No ; — ^not one farthing would I give for 
ffich a coat, in wet weather or dry. — ^If the 
■un shines, you are sure of being melted 
because it closes so tight about one ;---if it 
rains, it is no more a defence than a cob- 
web; — a very sieve, o' my conscience, that 
lets through every drop ! and, like many 
other things that are put on only for a 
cover, mortifies you with disappointment, 
3A 



and makes you curse the imposture, when 
it is too late to avail one*s-self of tlie dis- 
covery. Had I been wise, I should have ex- 
amined the claim the coat had to the title 
of "Defender of the Body,"— before 1 had 
trusted my body in it — ^I should have held 
it up to the light, like oUier suspicious mat- 
ters, to have seen how much it was likely 
to admit of that which I wanted to keep 
out : — whether it was no more than such a 
frail, flimsy contexture of flesh and blood, 
as I am fated to carry about with me through 
every tract of this dirty world, could have 
comfortably and safely dispensed with in so 
short a journey, — taking into my account 
the chance of spreading trees, — thick hedges 
o'erhanging the road, — with twenty other 
coverts that a man may thrust his head 
under, if he is not violently pushed on by 
that d— d stimulus, — ^you know where, — 
that will not let a man sit still in one plac^ 
for half a minute together; — but, like a 
young netUesome tit, is eternally on the 
firet, and is for pushing on still farther :— 
or, if the poor scared devil is not haunted 
tantivy by a hue and cry, with gyves and 
a halter dangling before his eyes. — ^Now, 
in either case, he has not a minute to throw 
away in standing still, but, like King Lear, 
must brave "the peltings of a pitiless 
"storm,** and give Heaven leave to " rumble 
*• its belly-full,— spit fire,— or spout rain,** 
—^ spitefully as it pleaseth, without find- 
ing the inclination or the resolution to 
slacken his pace, lest something should be 
lost that might have been gained ; or more 
gotten than he well knows how to get rid 
of — Now had I acted with as much pru« 
dence as some other good folks, — I could 
name many of them who have been made 
B — ^ps within my remembrance, for having 
84* 
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booded and muffled up in a jarger 
quantity of this dark drab of mental manu- 
facture than ever fell to my ihare, — and ab- 
lolutely for nothing elae ; as will be seen 
when they are undreased another day. — 
Had I but as much as might have been 
taken out of their cloth, without lessening 
much of the aiie, or injuring in the least 
the shape, or contracting aught of the 
doublings and foldings, or confining to a 
lesi circumference the superb sweep of any 
ooe cloak that any one B — ever wrapt him- 
self up in,— I should never have given this 
ooat a place upon my sbouldera. I should 
have seen by the light, at one glance, how 
litUe it would keep out of rain, fay how 
little it would keep in of darkness. — ^This 
a coat for a rainy day ! Do pray, Madam, 
hold it up to that window. — Did yon ever 
•ee such an ittu9irioiu coat since the day 
you could distingoish between a coat and a 
pair of breeches 1— My Lady did not under- 
stand derivatives, and so she could not see 
^nite through my splendid pun. PopeSixtus 
would have blinded her with the same 
** darkness of excessive light" What a flood 
of it breaks in through this rent!— what 
Ml imdiatioo beams through that ! «- what 



twinklings! — ^what pparklings as you wa/« 
it before your eyes in the broad face of ths 
sun ! — Make a fon out of it for the Ladiei^ 
to look at their gallants with at church. — 
It has not served me for one purpose ; — it 
will serve them for twa This is ooarss 
stufi^— of worse manufacture than the cloth; 
— put it to its proper use, for I love when 
things sort and join well : — make a philtre* 
of it while there is a drop to be extracted. 
^-I know but one thing in the world that 
will draw, drain, or suck like it ; and that 
is, neither wool nor flax ; — make, make any 
thing of it but a vile, hypocritical coat for 
me ; — for I never can say sti6 Ja9e (what- 
ever Juno might) that ** it is a pieaaai* to 
"be wet" 



« Tlil/alhialoii te hnpro^. A liilln c 
lifBifles • lovepotkNi ;>-aMl m it is Mad m a mmm 
fhna tbto verb pkiltrmtt^ it mutt aignify • jtrsfoar, ■i4 
a t«cft«r.— Cloth is aometiroea naad Ibr the porpoae of 
irminimg, by BBeana of ita poiea or capillary taiaa ; ftal 
ita action ia eontranr to pUltrfttion. Hia awanl^ la 
obriooa enongb; bat aa lie dfew up thia flragaMBl 
without atoppinf hia pen, aa I waa iafbrmed, it la as 
wonder hi anad la tbt appiicati^a af aatts vt Ma 
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CHAP. L 

two Thiag$;Jint^ w&al a Robe- 
Une Fdhm hammnm IUbklaioimi i$: 
mnd^ MOOTuffy, haw cavalierly he begint 

AlY dear tnd thrice-reverend brethren, as 
well ArchUdiopa and Biabope, as the retl 
«f the inferior clergy! would it not be a 
fkirioas thing, if any man of genius and 
eipaeity amongst us for such a work, was 
Iblly bent within himself to sit down imme- 
diately and compose a thorough-stitched 
system of the EsftvmPAXBiA, fairly setting 
ftrth to the best of his wit and memory, 
■ad collecting for that purpose all that is 
needful to be known and understood of that 
aitl— ^Of what arti cried P^iamoB. — 
Good God! answered I/moiinjs (making 
■B exclamation, but taking care at the 
nme time to moderate his voice,) why, of 
the art of making all kinds of your theo- 
logical, hebdodomioal, rostrummical, hum« 
drummical whatpd^yeK:all-ems — 1 will be 
shot, quoth Epsstbiioii, if all this story of 
thine of a roasted hone, is simply no more 
than 8 Sausages! quoth PionmoB. 

Thou hast fallen twelve feet and about five 
inches bebw the mark, answered Ene- 
TBMOK, for I hold them to be Sermotis— 
which said word (as I take the matter) 
being but a word of bw degree, for a book 
of high rhetoric— ^I/nworos Rabbuaious 
was ibre-minded to usher and lead in his 
dUssertation, with as mock pomp and parade 
■sheoould aflbrd;— and for my own part, 
•Kher I know no more of Latin than my 
lione, or the EnnKorAxniA is nothing but 

the art of makmg of *em. — And why not, clean sheets of his own, and being quite 
fuoth (xTMirAST, of preaching them when|stuck fost in the entrance upon his thifo 



we have donel-^Believe me, dear souls, 
this is half in half— and if some skilful 
body would but put us in a way to do this to 
some tune — Thou would'st not have them 
chanted surely 1 quoth TniaouuBT, laugh- 
ing. — ^No, nor canted neither ! quoth Gtk* 
MAST, crying— But what I mean, n^ friends, 
says Lohqimw RABKLAicva (who is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest critics in the 
western world, and as Rabelaic a fellow ae 
ever existed)— what I mean, says he, in^ 
terrupting them both, and resuming his die- 
course, is this, that if all the scatter*d rules 
of the KxRUKOPAKDiA could be but once 
carefully collected into one code, as thick 
as Paxurgx^s head, and the whole cteanlp 
digested— <pooh, says Paxurox, who folt 
himself aggrieved) ^i- and bound up, con- 
tinued LoxoixviH by way of a regular in- 
stitute, and then put into the hands of every 
licensed preacher in Great Britain and Ire- 
hmd, just before he began to compose, 1 
maintain it — T deny it flatly, quoth Paxlioi 
— Wliati answered LDxeixua RAXXLAiooi 
with all the temper in the world. 



CHAP. DL 

In which the Reader w(tt begin to form m 
Judgment of what an JRitorical, Dramm- 
tical^Aneedotical^ Allegorical^ and Ckmn 
icalKMqfa Worh he hoe got hold qf. 

HomxAfl, who had to preach next Sun- 
day (before God knows whom,) knowing 
nothing at all of the matter— was all this 
while at it as hard as he could drive in the 
very next room:— for, having fouled t%ro 
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general iKvtfton, and finding hiinaetf unable 
to get either forwards or backwards witli 
any grace — ^" Curse it," says he (thereby 
xcommunicating every mother's son who 
should think dififerently,) ** why may not a 
** man lawfully call in for help in this, as 
** well as any other human emergency 1** — 
80 without any more argumentation, ex- 
cept starting up and nimmmg down from 
the top shelf but one, the second volume of 
Clark — though without any felonious in- 
tention in so doing, he had begun to clap 
me in (making a jomt first) five whole 
pages, nine round paragraphs, and a dozen 
and a half of good thoughts, all of a row; 
and because there was a confounded high 
gallery — ^was transcribing it away like a 
little devfl. — Now — quoth Homenab to 
himselC ** though I hold all this to be fair 
** and square, yet, if I am found out, there 
^ will be the deuce and all to pay.*"— TVAy 
are the beU$ ringing backwards^ you lad? 
what i$ all that crowd about, honest man ? 
HouMHkM was got upon Doctor Clark's 
hackf Sir. — And what of that, my lad? 
Why, an* please you, he has broke his 
neck, and fractured his skuU, and befouled 
himself into the bargain, by a fall from the 
pulpit two stories high. Alas! poor Ho- 
VKifAS ! HoMBNAB has done his business ! — 
HoscKNAS will never preach more while 
breath is in his body. — ^No, faith, I shall 
never again be able to tickle it off as I have 
done. I may sit up whole winter nights 
baking my blood with hectic watchings, 
and write as solid as a fathkr of the church 
—or I may sit down whole summer days, 
evaporating my spirits into the finest 
thoughts, and write as fiorid as a mothkr 
of it — In a word, I may compose myself 
off* my legs, and preach till I burst— and 
when I have done, it will be worse than if 
not done at alL — Pray Mr. Such-a-cne, who 
held forth last Sunday? Doctor Clark, 
J trow, says one. Pray what Doctor Clark ? 
says a second. Why, Hoiibha8*8 Doctor 
Clark, quoth a third. O rare Hombnas ! 
cnen a fourth ; your serwmi, Mr. Homknab, 
qpoth a ffth. — Twill be all over with me, 
by Heaven — ^I may as well put the book 
(rom whence I took it. — Here Hombnas 
nurst into a flood of tears, which falling 
down helter«kelter, ding dong, without 
toy kind of intermi«ion for six minutes 



and almost twenty-five seconds, had a mar 
vellous effect upon his discourse; for the 
aforesaid tears, do you mind, did so tempei 
the wind that was rising upon the aforesaid 
discourse, but fiilling for the most part per- 
pendicularly, and hitting the spirits at right 
angles, which were mounting horizontally 
all over the surface of his harangue, they 
not only played the devil and all with the 
sublimity — but moreover the said tears, by 
their nitrous quality, did so refrigerate^ 
precipitate, and hurry down to the bottom 
of his soul, all the unsavory particles 
which lay fermenting (as you saw) in the 
middle of his conception, that he went 00 
in the coolest and chastest style (for a 
soliloquy, I think) that ever mortal man 
uttered. 

**This is really and truly a very hard 
** case,** continued Homenab to himselC— 
Panvrob, by the bye, and all the company 
in the next room, hearing all along eveiy 
sylkble he spoke : for you must know, that 
notwithstanding Pakurgb had opened bis 
mouth as wide as he could for his blood, in 
order to give a round answer to Loiionm 
Rabelaicus'b interrogation, which con- 
cluded the last chapter — ^yet HoicENAa** 
rhetoric had poured in so like a torrent, 
slapdash through the wainscot amongst 
them, and happening at that uncritieid 
crisis when Pakurob had just put his ugly 
face into the above-said posture of defence 
— that he stopt short — he did indeed, and, 
though his head was full of matter, and he 
had screwed up every nerve and muscle 
belonging to it, till all cried crocAr agata, 
in order to give a due projectile force to 
what he was going to let fly full in Lok- 
oiifva RABBLAicu8*a teeth, who sat over- 
against him — Yet for all that, he had the 
continence to contain himself! for be stopt 
short, I say, without utUdring one word ex- 
cept Z — ^s. — Many reasons may be as- 
signed for this, but the most true, the most 
strong, the most bydrostatical, and the most 
pniiosophical reason, why Panurob did not 
go on, was— that the fore-mentioned torrtmt 
did so drown his voice that he had none 
left to go on with. — God help him, poor fel- 
low ! so he stopt short (as I have told yoa 

fore,) and all the time HoMBifAB waB 
speaking, he said not another word, goo4 
or bad, but stood gaping and staring, liks 
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what y jii please — so that the break, marked 
thus — which Homenas's grief had made in 
the middle of his disooarse, which he could 
no more help than he could fly — produced 
DO other change in the room where Lon- 
oiNUB Rabelaicui» Epistiiion, Gymnast, 
Triboulet, aad nine or ten more honest 
blades, had got Kerukopaedizing together, 
but that it gave time to GTififAST to give 
Pavueqi a good squashing chuck under 



his double chin ; which Patturgb taking in 
good part, and just as it was meant by 
Gymnast, he forthwith shut his mouth — 
and gently sitting down upon a stool, though 
somewhat eccentrically and out of neigh- 
bor's row, but listening as ill the rest did 
with might and main, they plainly and dis- 
tinctly heard every syllable of what you 
will find recorded in the veiy next chapter 



INTRODUCTION TO THE BISTORT 
OF 

A GOOD WARM WATCH^COAT. 



As the fbUowing piece was suppressed 
during the lifetime of Mr. Sterne, and as 
there are some grounds to believe that it 
was not intended by him for publication, an 
apology niay be deemed necessary for in- 
serting it in the present edition of his works. 
It must be acknowledged, that a mere jeu 
d*eifrit relating to a private dispute, which 
could interest only a few, and which was 
intended to divert a small circle of friends, 
was, with great propriety, concealed while 
it might tend to revive departed animosities, 
or give pain to any of the persons who were 
concerned in so trifling a contest And 
these considerations seem to have had 
weight with those to whom the MS. was 
intrusted, it not having been made public 
until many years afler it was written, nor 
until most of the gentlemen mentioned in 
it were dead. Afler the lapse of more than 
twenty years, it may be presumed that there 



can be no impropriety in giving one of dir 
earliest of Mr. Sterne's bagaleUeM a plaoe 
among his more important perfermanceiL 
The slightest sketches of a genius are U» 
valuable to be neglected ; and the present 
edition would be incomplete, if this compo* 
sition, written immediately before Tristram 
Shandy, and which may be considered aa 
the precursor of it, was omitted. As the 
whole of it alludes to facts and circumfltan- 
ces confined to the city of York, it will be 
necessary to observe, that it was occasioned 
by a controversy between Dr. Fountayne 
and Dr. Topham, in the year 1758, on m 
charge made by the latter against the fi)nner« 
of a breach of promise, in withholding firom 
him some preferment, which he had reaaoo 
to expect For the better illustration of 
this little satire, a few notes are added, firom 
the pamphlets which appeared while thie 
insignificant diflference was agitating. 
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In my^ast, for want of something better 
to write about, I told you what a world of 
fending and proving we have had of late in 
this village* of ours, about an old cast pair 
of black plush breeches,! which John,t our 
parish-clerk, about ten years ago, it seems, 
bad made a promise of to one Trim,} who 
is our sexton and dog-whipper. — To this 



• York. 

t Tlw CommiMarysliip of Pickerinf and Pockliof . 
on. 
t Dr John FounUyn«, Dtan of York, 
f Dr Topknm. 



you write me word, that you have had more 
than either one or two occasions to know m 
great deal of the shifty behavior of the said 
master Trim,^4uid that you are astonished, 
nor can you for your soul conceive, how ao 
worthless a fellow, and so worthless a thing 
into the bargain, could become the occaskm 
of so much racket as I have represented. 

Now, though you do not say exapremSif 
you could wish to hear any more about it, 
yet I see plainly enough I have raised your 
curiosity ; and therefore, from the same mo- 
tive that I slightly mentioned it at all hi 
my last letter, I will in this give yon a ^ 
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and very circumBtantial account of the I coat out of it, and you to a jerkin, waa tli« 
"' thing as good again as you represent it 

It is necessary to inform you. Sir, in thif 
place, that the parson v^as earnestly bent 
to serve Trim in this affair, not only from 
the motive of generosity, which I have just 
ascribed to him, but likewise from another 
motive, and that was by making some sort 
of recompense (or a multitude of small ser- 
vices which Trim had occasionally done* 
and iiKleed was continually doing (as ho 



whole affiiir. 

But, befoi 3 I begin, I must first set you 
right in one very material point, in which 
I have misled you, as to the true cause of all 
this uprosr amongst us, — which does not 
take its rise, as I then told you, from the 
■ffiiir of the breeches ; but, on the contrary, 
Ike whole affidr of the breeches has taken 
ita rise from it — ^To understand which, 
jcm must know, that the first beginning 
cf the squabble was not betwixt John 
the parish-clerk and Trim the sexton, but 
betwixt the parson* of the parish and the 
paid master Trim, about an old iMrfcA-coaf,t 
that had hung up many years in the church, 
which Trim had set his heart upon; and 
nothing would serve Trim but he must take 
Jl home, in order to have it converted into 
a wann under-pettiotHU fi>r his wife, and a 
jerkin for himself against winter ; which, 
in a plaintive tone, he most humbly begged 
bis Reverenoe would consent to. 

I need not tell you. Sir, who have so oflen 
ftlt it, that a principle of strong compassion 
transports a generous mind sometimes be- 
yond what is strictly right; — the parson 
was within an ace of being an honorable 
example of this very crime ; fi>r no sooner 
did the distinct words — petticoat, — poor, — 
I(/«, — VHtrtn^ — winter, strike upon his ear, 
but his heart warmed ; and, before Trim had 
well got to the end of his petition (being a 
gentleman of a frank open temper) he told 
him he was welcome to it with all his heart 
and soul. But Trim, says he, as you see I 
am but just got down to my living, and 
am an utter stranger to all parish-matters, 
knowing nothing about this old watch-coat 
you beg of me, having never seen it in 
my life, and, therefore, cannot be a judge 
whether 'tis fit for such a purpose ; or, if 
it is, in truth, know not whether *tis mine 
to bestow upon you or not, — you must have 
a week or ten days* patience, til} I can make 
some inquiries about it ; — and if I find it is 
in my power, I tell you again, man, your 
wife is heartily welcome to an under-petti- 

• Dr. HutlM, ArciibifhopofTork. 

t A patent place io the ffift of the Archbishop, 
which had been (pven to Dr. Topham fbr bit life, and 
whkh. in 175R, he lolicited to hav« franted to om of 
Us Ikmily after hit death. 



was much about the house) when his own 
man was out of the way. — For all these 
reasons together, I say, the parson of the 
parish intended to serve Trim in this matter 
to the utmost of his power. AH that was 
wanting, was, previously to inquire if any 
one had a daim to it; or whether, as it bad 
time immemorial hung up in the church, 
the takmg it down might not raise a clamor 
in the parish. These inquiries were the 
things that Trim dreaded in his heait : he 
knew very well, that, if the parson should 
but say one word to the churchwardemr 
about it, there would be an end of the 
whole af&ir. For this, and some other rea- 
sons not necessary to be told you at present, 
Trim was for allowing no time in this mat* 
ter, — but on the contrary, doubled his dili- 
gence and importunity at the vicarage* 
house, — plagued the whole femily to death« 
— prest his suit morning, noon, and night, 
and, to shorten my story, teased the poor 
gentleman, who was but in an ill state of 
health, almost out of his life about it 

You will not wonder when I tell you, 
that all this hurry and precipitation on the 
side of master Trim, produced its natu.*al 
effect on the side of the parson ; and that 
was, a suspicion that all was not right at 
the bottom. 

He was one evening sitting alone in hie 
study, weighing and turning this doubt 
every wsy in his mind, and, afier an hour 
and a halfs serious deliberation upon the 
affair, and running over Trim*s behavioi 
throughout, he was just saying to himself 
— it must be so, — ^when a sudden rap at the 
door put an end to his soliloquy, and, in s 
few minutes, to his doubts too , for a laboret 
in the town, who deemed himself past nit 
fifly-second year, had been returned by toe 
constables in the militia-list, and he hM 
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come with a groat in his hand to search the 
pariah-register for his ago. The parson bid 
the poor fellow put the groat into his pocket, 
and go into the kitchen,— then shutting the 
study-door, and taking down the parish- re- 
gister, — who knows, says he, but I may find 
something here about this self-same watch- 
coat J He hadyscarce unclasped the book 
m saying this, when he popped on the very 
thing he wanted, fairly wrote in the first 
page, pasted to the inside of one of the cov- 
ers, whereon was a memorandura about the 
very thing in question, in these express 
words—** Memorandum : The great watch- 
** coat was purchased and given, above two 
, •* hundred years ago, by the lord of the manor, 
** to this parish-church, to the sole use and be- 
** hoof of the poor sextons thereof, and their 
" successors for ever, to be worn by them re- 
•••pectively in winterly cold nights in ring- 
•• ing complines, passing-bells, df^c. which 
** the said lord of the manor had done in 
•* piety, to keep the poor wretches warm, 
** and for the good of his own soul, for which 
•* they were directed to pray," &c — Just 
Heaven ! said the parson to himself, looking 
upwards, what an escape have I had I Give 
this for an under^tticoat to 7Vtm*« wife ! 
I would not have consented to such a dese- 
cration to be primate of all England ; — 
nay, I would not have disturbed a single 
button (^ it for aU my tythes. 

Scarce were the words out of his mouth, 
when in pops Trim with the whole subject 
of the exclamation under both his arms, — I 
say under both his arms, for he had actually 
got it ript and cut out ready (his own jerkin 
under one arm, and the petticoat under the 
other) in order to carry to the taylor to be 
made up; and had just stepped in, in high 
spirits, to show the parson how cleverly it 
had held out 

There are many good similies subsist- 
ing in the world, but which I have time 
neither to recollect nor look for, which 
would give you a strong conception of the 
astonishment and honest indignation which 
this unexpected stroke of Trim's impudence 
impressed upon the parson's looks ; — let it 
suffice to say, that it exceeded all fair de- 
scription, — OS well as all power of proper 
resentment, — except this, that Trim was 
ordered, <u a stem voice, to lay the bundles 
down up<io the table, — ^to go about his busi- 



ness, and wait upon him, at his peril, tbs 
next morning, at eleven precisely. — Agahvt 
this hour, like a wise man, the parson had 
sent to desire John the parish-clerk, who 
bore an exceeding good character, aa a miB 
of truth, and who having, moreover, a pret^ 
freehold of about eighteen pounds a year 
in the township, was a leading man in it; 
and, upon the whole, was such a one, of 
whom it might be said, that he rather did 
honor to his office than that his office did 
honor to him ; — ^him he sends for, with the 
churchwardens, and one of the sidesmen, a 
grave knowing old man, to be present; — 
for, as Trim had withheld the whole troth 
from the parson touching the watch-coat, he 
thought it probable he would as certainly do 
the same thing to others. Though thii^ I 
said, was wise, the trouble of the precan* 
tion might have been spared, — because the 
parson's character was unblemished,— and 
he had ever been held by the world in the 
estimation of a man of honor and integrity. 
— Trim's character, on the contrary, was as 
well known, if not in the world, at least in 
all the parish, to be that of a little dirty, 
pimping, pettifogging, ambidextrous fellow, 
— who neither cared what he did or said of 
any, provided he could get a penny by it 
This might, I said, have made any precau- 
tion needless ; — ^but you must know, as the 
parson had in a manner but just got down to 
his living, he dreaded the consequences of 
the least ill-impression on his first entrance 
among his parishioners, which would have 
disabled hipi from doing them the good he 
wished : — so that, out of regard to his flock, 
more than the necessary care due to him- 
self, — he was resolved not to lie at tRe mercy 
of what resentment might vent, or malice 
lend an ear ta 

Accordingly the whole matter was re- 
hearsed, frmn first to last, by the parson, in 
tho manner I've told you, in the hearing of 
John, the parish-clerk, and in the presence 
of Trim. 

Trim had little to sav for himself, except 
** that the parson had absolutely promised 
to befriend him and his wife in tlie afiTair, 
to the utmost of his power ; that the watcti 
coat was certainly in his .power, and that 
he might still give it him, if he pleased."' 

To this the parson's reply was short, but 
strong : ** That nothing was in hia power to 
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do^ but what he could do honestly ; — that, 
in giving the coat to him and his wife, he 
should do a manifest wrong to the next 
iezton, the great watch-coat being the most 
comfortable pcut of the place; — that he 
should, moreover, injure the right of his 
own successor, who would be just so 
much a worse patron as the worth of the 
«oat amounted to ; and, in a word, he de- 
clared, that his whole intent in promising 
that coat, was charity to Trim, but wrong 
to no man ;— that was a reserve, he said, 
made in all cases of this kind : and he de- 
clared solemnly, in verbo iacerdotis, that 
this was his meaning, and was so under- 
stood by Trim himself.** 

With the weight of this truth, and tlie 
great good sense, and strong reason which 
accompanied all the parson said on the sub- 
iect, — poor Trim was driven to his hist shift, 
and begged he might be suffered to plead 
bis right and title to the watch-coat, if not 
bj promue^ at least by uervilude ; — it was 
well known how much he was entitled to 
it upcm these scores : That he had blacked 
the parson's shoes without count, and greas- 
ed his boots above fifty times : that he had 
run for eggs in the town upon all occasions, 
•—whetted the knives at all hours, catched 
his horse, and rubbed him down : — that, for 
his wife, she had been ready upon all occa- 
sions to char for them ; and neither he nor 
she, to the best of his remembrance, ever 
took a farthing, or any thing beyond a mug 

of ale. To this account of his services, 

he begged leave to add those of his wishes, 
which, he said, had been equally great — 
He affirmed, and was ready, he said, to make 
it appear, by a number of witnesses, ** he 
had drunk his Reverence's health a thou- 
sand times (by the bye, he did not add out 
of the parson's own ale)— that he had not 
only drunk his own health, but wished it, 
and never came to the house but asked his 
man kindly how he did ; that, in particular, 
about half a year ago, when his Reverence 
cut his finger in paring an apple, he went 
half a mile* to ask a cunning woman what 



• ** Long before any thinf of my patent was thonght 
^of. I not only most tinrorely lamented (be Arch* 
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was good to staunch blood ; and actually re* 
turned with a cobweb in his breeches' pocker 
Nay, says Trim, it was not a fortnight ago, 
when your Reverence took that strong 
purge, that I went to the far end of the 
whole town to borrow you a close-stool, and 
came back, as the neighbors who flouted 
me will all bear witness, with the pan upon 
my head, and never thought it too much." 
Trim concluded this pathetic remonstrance 
with saying, '*he hoped his Reverence's 
heart would dot suffer him to requite so 
many faithful services by so unkind a return: 
that if it was so, as he was the first, so he 
hoped he should be the last example of a 
man of his condition so treated." — This 
plan of Trim's defence, which Trim had 
put himself upon, could admit of no other 
reply than a general smile. — Upon the 
whole, let me inform you, that all that could 
be said pro and con^ on both sides, being 
fairly heard, it was plain that Trim in every 
part of this affair had behaved very ill ;— 
and one thing, which was never expected to 
be known of him, happened, in the course of 
this debate, to come out against him, namely, 
that he had gone and told the parson, before 
he had ever set foot in his parish,* that John, 
his parish-clerk, his churchwardens, and 
some of the heads of the parish, were a 
parcel of scoundrels. — Upon the vpsKot, 
Trim was kick'd out of doors, and tolct at 
his peril, ne^er to come there again. 

At first. Trim huff'd and bounceo /vMst 
terribly, — swore he would get a warrunt, — 
that nothing would serve him but he would 
call a by-law, and tell the whole parish 
how the parson had misused him ; but cool- 
ing of that, as fearing the parson might 
possibly bind him over to his good behavior, 
and. for aught he knew, might send him to 
the house of correction, he lets the parson 
alone, and, to revenge himself, &lls foul up(m 
the clerk, who has no more to do in the 
quarrel than you or I, — rips up the promise 
of the old — cast pair of black — plush-— 
breeches ; and raises an uproar in the town 
about it, notwithstanding it bad slept ten 



* In Dr. Fbuntayne's pampblet| p. 18 and 19, Di. 
Topham tc charfod with having assured Aithbisbos 
Hutton, befnn* he came into the diocise, that the Oeas 
and Chapter of York were a set o' f.rmngt peo^s r 
and that be would And it vsry iifiaW, if a 
to live upon good ttrma with tbem. 
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yean; — but all thia, yon moat know, ia 
looked upon in no other light but aa an artful 
atroke of generalahip in Trim to raise a dust, 
and cover hinnelf under the disgraceful 
chastisement he hae widergone. 

If your curioaity is not yet satisfied, — I 
will now proceed to relate the BmtUe qf the 
Breeches, m the same exact manner I have 
done that of the Watch-Coat 

Be it known then, that about ten yeara 
ago^ when John was appointed parish-clerk 
of this church, this said Trim took no amall 
paana to get into John*a good graces, in 
order, aa it aflerwarda appeared, to coax a 
promise out of him of a pair of breeches, 
which John had then by him, of black plush, 
not much the worse for wearing. — Trim 
only begged for God*s sake to have them 
bestowed upon him when John should think 
fit to cast them. 

Trim was one of those kind of men who 
loved a bit of finery in his heart ; and would 
rather have a tatter*d rag of a better body*8, 
Chan the best plain whole thing his wife 
could spin him. 

John, who was naturally unsuspicious, 
made no more difficulty of promising the 
hreechea than the parson had done in prom- 
ising the great ceat ; and indeed with some- 
thing less niserve, — because the breeches 
were John*s eiDn ; and he could give them, 
without wrong, to whom he thought fit 

It happened, I was going to sky unluckily, 
but I should rather say most luckily for 
Trim, for he was the only gainer by it, that 
a quarrel, about aoroe six or eight weeks 
after this, broke out betwixt the* late par- 
aon of the parisli and John the clerk. Some- 
body (and it was thought to be nobody but 
Trim) had put it into the parson's head, 
** that John's fdesk, in the church, was at 
** the least four inches higher than it should 
** be ; — that the thing gave oflTence, and was 
** indecorous, inasmuch as it approached too 
** near upon a level with the parson's desk 
** itself."— This hardship the parson com- 
plained of loudly ; and told John one day 
after prayers, ** he couM bear it no longer ; 
''and would have it altered, and brought 
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*'down as it should be.**— John made m 
other reply, but ** that the desk was noC of 
*'his raising; — that 'twas not one hair- 
"* breadth higher than he found it;— and 
^ that as he found it, so he would leave it 
** In short, he would neither make an en 
** croachment, neither would he suflSn- one.*' 
— The ItUe parson might have his viitues^ 
but the leadii^ part of his character waa 
not humility ;^Hn that John*a atifibees a 
this point was not likely to reconcile ma^ 

ters. ^This was Trim's harvest 

After a friendly hint to John to stand his 
ground, away hies Trim to make his mar- 
ket at the vicarage. — What passed there 
I will not say, intending not to be michari- 
table; so shall content myself with only 
guessing at it from the sudden change that 
appeared in Trim's dress for the better;'^ 
for he had left his old ragged coat, hat, and 
wig, in the stable, and was come forth 
strutting across the churchyard, yclad m « 
good charitable cast coat, large hat, and 
wig, which the parson had just given him. 

"Ho! ho! hollo! John," cries Trim, 

in an insolent bravo, as loud as ever he 
could bawl, — " see here, ray lad, how fine 
"I am!" — The more shame for you, an* 
swered John, seriously. — Do you think, 
Trim, says he, such finery, gained by such 
services, becomes you, or can wear well ? 
— Fy upon it. Trim, I could not have ex- 
pected this £com you, considering whaft 
firiendahip you pretended, and how kind I 
have ever been to you ; how many shilling! 
and sixpences I have generously lent yo« 
in your distresses. — Nay, it was but the 
other day that I promised you these black 

plush breeches I have on. Rxyt your 

breeches, quoth Trim (for Trim's brain waa 
half-turned with his new finery), rot youx 
breeches, says he, — I would not take them 
up were they laid at my door ; — give tliem. 

and be d -d to you, to whom you like : — 

I would have you to know, I can have a 
better pair of the parson^s any day in the 

week. John told him plainly, as his 

word had once passed him, he had a spirit 
above taking advantage of his insolence, in 
giving them away to another; — but to teB 
him his mind freely, he thought he had got 
so many favors of that kind, and was ba 
likely to get many more for the same ser- 
vices, of the parson, that he had better give 
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Wf the Itteecnes, with gobd-nature, to some 
cue who would he more thankfhl for them. 

Here John mentioiied Mark* Slender 
(wIm> it leem the day hefore had asked 
John for them) not knowing they were 

under pramiBe to Trim. ** Come, Trim, 

■aya he, let poor Mark have them, — you 
laiow he has not a pair to Lis a — ; hesides, 
yoo aee he 18 jost of my size, and they will 
'it to a T: whereas, if I give *em to yoo, 
look ye, they are not worth much; and, 
toideib yon could not get your hackaide 
fatto them, if you had them, without tearing 
tiiem all to pieces.'*— Every tittle of this 
vunost undouhtedly true; for Trim, you 
MMt know, hy foul-foeding, and playing 
the good-fellow at the parson's, was grown 
lomewhat gross about the lower parts, \f 
"tutt higher; so that, as all John said upon 
the occasion was fact. Trim, with much 
•dob and after a hundred kwnt and hahs. 
It hst, out of mere compassion to Mark, 
v^giu,t leob, and deliveru up all right, 
Infereflf, and pretensions whatsoever^ in 
smd to the said Breeches, thereby bind- 
itig his heirs, executors, administrators, 
wsd assigns, never more to caSL the said 
dsiffi in QUESTION. — AH this renunciation 
'Was set forth in an ample manner, to be in 
ipore pity to Mark's nakedness; — ^but the 
veeret was. Trim had an eye to, and firmly 
ixpected in his own mind, the great green 
polpit-cloth,} and old velvet cushion, which 
"Were that year to be taken down ; — which, 
hy the bye, could he have wheedled John a 
veoond time, as he had hoped, would have 
made up the loss of the breeches sevenfold. 

Now yon must know, this pulpitrcloth 
and cushion were not in John's gift, but in 
the churchwardens',} &c. However, as I 
said above, that John was a leading man in 
tb» parish. Trim knew he could help him 
to *em if he would ; — ^but John had got a 
nrfeit of him,-HK> when the pulpit^oth, 
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&c were taken down, tiiey were inme 
diately given (John having a groat say ia 
it) to William Doe,* who undeietood very 
well what use to make of them. 

As for the old br#9ches, poor Mark litned 
to wear them but a short time ; and they 
got into the possession of Lorry ffliiB,t aa 
unlucky wight, by whoen they are atift 
worn: — ^in truth, as ycm will guess, they 
are very thin by this time. 

But Lorry has a light heait; aad what 
recommends them to him is this, — ^That, aa 
thin as they are, he knows that Trim, let 
him say what he will to the contrary, fltiM 
envies the possessor of them ; and, with all 
his pride, would be very glad to wear them 
after him. 

Upon this footing have these affiun slept 
quietly for near ten years; — and would 
have slept for ever, but for the nnlu.'sky 
kick-bout, which, as I said, has ripp'd this 
squabble up afresh ; so that it was no loDger 
ago than last week, that TVim met and in- 
sulted John in the public town-way, before 
a hundred people ;t — tax'^i him with the 
promiseof the old cast pair of black breeches, 
notwithstanding Trim's solemn renuncia- 
tion; — twitted him with tiie pulpit-doth 
and velvet cushion ;— as good as told him 
he was ignorant of the common duties of 
his clerkship; adding, very insolently, that 
he knew not so much as to give out a com- 
mon psalm in tune. 

John contented himself by giving a pkm 
answer to every article that Trim had laid 
to his charge, and appealed to his neif^ 
bors, who remembered the whole sflkir;— » 
and, as he knew there was never any thing 
to be got by wrestling with a chimney- 
sweeper, he was going to take his leave of 
Trim for ever. But hold, — the mob by this 
time had got round them, and thehr high 
mightinesses insisted upon having Trim 
tried upon the spot 

Trim was accordingly tried ; and after a 
full hearing, waa oonvicted a second time, 
and handled more roughly by one or more 
of them than even at the parson's. 
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— ^Trim, says one, are you not ashamed 
of yourself, to make all this rout and dis- 
turbance in the town, and set neighbors 
together by the ears, about an old^ — worn- 
out, — pair of cast — ^bretches, not worth half 
a crown 1 Is there a cast coat, or a place 
in the whole town, that will bring you in 
a shilling, but what you have snapped up 
like a greedy hound as you are ? 

In the first place, are you not sexton and 
dog-whipper,* worth three pounds a year ? 
Then you begged the churchwardens to let 
your wife have the washing and darning 
of the church-linen, which brings you in 
thirteen shillings and four-pence: — then 
you have six shillings and eight-pence for 
oiling and winding up the clock ; both paid 
you at Easter : — ^the pounder*s place, which 
is worth forty shillings a year, you have got 
that too: — ^you are the bailiff, which the 
late parson got you, which brings you in 
forty shillings more. 

Besides all this, you have six pounds a 
year paid you quarterly, for being mole- 
catcher to the parish. — Ay, says the luck- 
less wight above-mentioned (who was stand- 
ing close by him with the plush breeches 
on), "you are not only mole-catcher, Trim, 
** but you catch stray conies too in the dark^ 
''and you pretend a license for it; which, 
** I trow, will be looked into at the next 
"quarter-sessions.** — ^I maintain it, I have 
a license, says Trim, blushing as red as 
scarlet,— I have a license ; and, as I farm 
a warren in the next parish, I will catch 
oonies every hour in the night — You catch 
caniei! sajrs a toothless old woman just 
passing by. 

This set the mob o-laughing, and sent 
every man home in perfect good-humor, 
except Trim, wno waddled very slowly off, 
with that kind of inflexible gravity only to 



be equalled by one animal in the creatUA 
and surpassed by none. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours, dtc dx. 
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I HAYS broke open my letter to infbni 
you, that I missed the opportunity of send- 
ing it by the messenger, who, I expected, 
would have called upon me in his return 
through this village to York ; so it has lain 
a week or ten days by me. — I am not sony 
for the disappointment, because something 
has since happened, in continuation of this 
afikir, which I am thereby enabled to trans- 
mit to you, all under one trouble. 

When I finished the above account, I 
thought (as did every soul in the parish) 
Trim had met with so thorough a rebuff 
from John the parish-clerk, and the townV 
folks, who all took against him, that Trim 
would be glad to be quiet, and let the mat- 
ter rest 

But it seems it is not half an hour ago 
since Trim*^ sallied forth again ; and, having 
borrowed a sow-gelder*s horn — with hard 
blowing he got the whole town round him« 
and endeavored to raise a disturbance, and 
fight the whole battle over again ; — alleged* 
That he had been used in the last fray 
worse than the dog; not by John the par- 
ish-clerk, for I should not, quoth Trun^ 
have valued him a rush single hands ; — but 
all the town sided with him ; and twelve 
men in huckram\ set upon me, all at once, 
and kept me in play at swordVpoint fat 
three hours together. 

Besides, quoth Trim, there were two 
misbegotten knaves in Kendal-green, who 
lay all the while in ambush in John*s own 
house; and they, all sixteen, came upon 
my back, and let drive at me all together: 
— a plague, says Trim, of all cowards. 

Trim repeated his story above a dozen 
times, which made some of the neighbor! 
pity him, thinking the poor fellow crack- 
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